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The  former  year's  truce  ended,  Cleon  warreth  on  the  Chalcidic 
cities,  and  recovereth  Torone. — Pbaeax  is  sent  by  the  Athen- 
ians to  move  a  war  amongst  the  Sicilians. — Cleon  and  Brasi- 
das,  who  were  on  both  sides  the  principal  maintainers  of  the 
war,  are  both  slain  at  Amphipolis. — Presently  after  their  death 
a  peace  is  concluded  :  and  after  that  again,  a  league  between 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians. — Divers  of  the  Lacedaj- 
monian  confederates  hereat  discontented,  seek  the  confederacy 
of  the  Argives.  These  make  league,  first  with  the  Corinth- 
ians, Eleians,  and  Mantineans  :  then  with  the  Lacedaemonians : 
and  then  again,  by  the  artifice  of  Alcibiades,  with  the  Athen- 
ians.— After  this  the  Argives  make  war  upon  the  Epidaurians: 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  upon  the  Argives. — The  Athenian 
captains  and  the  Melians  treat  by  way  of  dialogue  touching 
the  yielding  of  Melos :  which  the  Athenians  afterwards  be- 
siege and  win. — These  are  the  acts  of  almost  six  years  more  ^ 
of  the  same  war.  year  x. 

A.  C.   422. 

1.  The  summer  followinff,  the  truce  for  a  year,  ^^^'^  ^  V- 

"       ,  •.  The  truce  for  a 

which  was  to  last  till  the  Pythian  holidays*,  expired,  year  expir«<i. 

*  Exercises  dedicated  to  Apollo,  Corsini,  Boeckh,  Mueller,  Goeller» 

and  celebrated  at  Delphi  about  the  and  others :  who  take  the  meaning 

twelfth  of  the  month  Elaphebolium,  of  this  passage  to  be,  that  *'the 

as  may  be  gathered  by  the  begin-  truce  was  dissolved,  and  war  again 

ning  of  the  truce  on  that  day.    [In  renewed  up   to  the  time   of   the 

the  month  Elaphebolion  of  the  third  Pythian  games'^  at  which  time  fol- 

year  of  the  Olympiad,  according  to  lowed  the  peace;  see  ch.  19.     In 

VOL.  IX.  B 
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3  THE     HISTORT 

Daring  this  truce,  the  Athenians  removed  the 
Delians  out  of  Delos,  because  [though  they  were 
consecrated,  yet]  for  a  certain  crime  committed  of 
old  they  esteemed  them  polluted  persons':  because 
also  they  thought  there  nanted  this  part  to  make 
perfect  the  purgation  of  the  island  ;  in  the  purging 
whereof,  as  I  declared  before',  they  thought  they 
did  well  to  take  up  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead. 

><  These  Delians  seated  themselves  afterwards,  every 
one  as  he  came,  in  Adramyttium  in  Asia,  a  town 
pven  unto  them  by  Phamaces. 

t  2.  After  the  truce  was  expired,  Cleon  prevailed 
with  the  xVthenians  to  be  sent  out  with  a  fleet 
against  the  cities  lying  upon  Thrace.  He  had  with 
him  of  Athenians  twelve  hundred  men  of  arms  and 
three  hundred  horsemen ;  of  confederates  more ; 
and  thirty  galleys.  And  first  arriving  at  Scione, 
which  was  yet  besieged,  he  took  aboard  some  men 
of  arms  of  those  that  kept  the  siege ;  and  sailed 
into  the  haven  of  the  Colophonians,  not  far  distant 
from  the  city  of  Torone,  And  there  having  heard 
by  fugitives  that  Brasidas  was  not  in  Torone,  nor 
those  within  sufficient  to  give  him  battle,  he 
marched  with  his  army  to  the  city,  and  sent  ten  of 
his  galleys  about  into  the  haven.     And  first  he 


fiinclions  of  priest". — The j  are  said 
bf  Diodorus  lo  have  iDcurred  the 
displeasure  of  Athens  bj  their  at^ 
tachmeot  to  Sparta.  The  oom- 
mand  of  ilie  Delphic  oracle  for  their 
restoration  (see  cb.  32.)  seems  to 
show  u  connexiau  between  Ihem  and 
that  oracle,  which  ma; have  afforded 
tbem  the  opportunitj'  of  injurinf; 
AlhetiE.  Tlurlw&IL] 
'  [See  iii- 104.] 


the   moQth   Hecatombson  of  the 
same  jear.  accoiding  to  Arnold,  whn 
follows  Haack  and  others  in  ren- 
dering  the   passage :   "  the   truce 
kaiiDg  lasted  till  tbe  celebmliun  of 
li*  I^lliian  (fames,  then  ended". 
'  passage  has  given  rise  to  much 
torersy,  which  concerns  Ihedate 
e  Pjthian  games  rather  than 
ka  in  this  histor;.] 
>*  Not  pure  W  perfann    Ibe 
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cane  to  the  new  wall,  which  Brasidas  had  raised 
about  the  city  to  take  in  the  suburbs:  making  a 
breach  in  the  old  wall,  that  the  whole  might  be    *  f^- 
one  city.     3.  And  Pasitelidas,  a'  Lacedsemonian,  p,v,ili;ii.u.'-iiii 
captain  of  the  town,  with  the  garrison  there  pre-  Hi^!^^^*^^ 
sent  came  to   the  defence,  and  fought  with  the*"™''''.'" 
Alhenians  that  assaulted  it.     But  being  oppressed, 
and  the  galleys  which  were  before  sent  about  being 
by  this  time  come  into  the  haven,  Pasitelidas  was 
afraid  lest   those  galleys  should    take  the  town, 
tlllfannshed    of  defendants,  before  he  could  get 
back,  and  that  the  Athenians  on  the  other  side 
shonid    win    the    wall-,    and    he    be    intercepted 
between   them  both  :   and  thereupon   abandoned 
the  wall,  and  ran  back  into  the  city.     But    the  n.., 
Athenians  that  were  in  the  galleys  having  taken  ^"^ 
tbe  town  before  he  came,  and  the  laud-army  fol- 
lowing in  after  him  without  resistance  and  entering 
the  city  by  the  breach  of  the  old  wall,  slew  some 
of  the  Peloponnesians  and  Torona;ans  on  the  place, 
and  some  others,  amongst  whom  was  the  captain  Pa»i 
Pasitehdas,  they  took  alive.      Brasidas  was  now  ^'^^^ 
coming  with  aid  towards  Torone :  but  advertised  *'"' 
by  the  way  that  it  was  already  lost,  went   back 
again  ;  being  about  forty  furlongs  short  of  prevent- 
ing it.     Cleon  and   the   Athenians   erected  two 
trophies,  one  at  the  haven,  another  at  the  wall. 
The  women  and  children  of  the  Toroufeans,  they 
made  slaves  ;  but  the  men  of  Torone  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians, and  such  Chalcideans  as  were  amongst 
them,  in  all  about  seven  hundred,  they  sent  away  s™ 
prisoners  to  Athens.    The  Peloponnesians  werel^ 
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V.  afterwards  at  the  making  of  the  peace  dismissed  ; 
■  '  ■  the  rest  were  redeemed  by  the  Olynthiaus,  by  ex- 
A  c  m.    chanee  of  man  for  man. 

OLSO.a.S.  .11  ■  1         r>  ■  in 

Puiu'um  iikni      About  tue  Same  time  the  Bceotians  took  Fanac- 
byihcBiEDiumi  j.^jj^^  ^  fjj|.|.  ^f  ^|jg  Athenians  standing  in  their  con- 
fines, by  treason. 
cinonawihio        Cleou,    after    he    had   settled   the   garrison    in 
Ani|jhipi.ii,.      Xorone,  went  thence  by  sea  abont  the  mountain 

Athos  [to  make  war]  against  Amphipolis, 
piwaiinuun.       4.  About  the  Same  time  Pbseax  the  son  of  Erasis- 
sitiiiiM.         tratiis,  who  with  two  others  was  sent  ambassador 
into  Italy  and  Sicily,  departed  from  Athens  with 
two  galleys.    For  the  Leontiues,  after  the  Athenians 
upon  the  making  of  the  peace  were  gone  out  of 
Sicily,  received  many  strangers  into  the  freedom 
of  their  city  :  and  the  commons  had  a  purpose  also 
TbeLcaoUiK     to  havc  made  division  of  the  land'.     But  the  great 
™J^^^"'^men  perceiving  it,  called  in  the  Syracusians,  and 
tbeSincuiwH dfQYe  the  commons  out:  and  they  wandered  up 
Ti»  Lcoadn,-    and  down,  every  one  as  he  chanced ;  and  the  great 
s^'^^!^jmen,  upon  conditions  agreed  on  with  the  Syracus- 
«o  In  svrafiue  ians^  abandoning  and  deserting"  that  city,  went  to 
dwell  with  the  privilege  of  free  citizens  in  Syra- 
cuse.   After  this  again,  some  of  them  upon  dislike 
rehnquished  Syracuse,  and  seized  on  Pbocese,  a 
certain  place  part  of  the  city  of  the  Leoutines,  and 
upon  Bricinnife,  a  castle  in  the  Leontine  territory. 
Tiw  Lwniinn   Thither  also  came  unto  them  most  of  the  commons 
"""   '  that  had  before  been  driven  out :  and  settling  them- 
selves, made  war  from  those  places  of  strength. 
Upon  intelligence  hereof  the  .Athenians  sent  Phteax 

'  [Tbal  is,  the  laod  of  the  slate-,     laws   coDccmed   oitlj   iLe    public 
">t  the  prirale  property  of  indiTJ.     lan<U.     See  .Arnold's  note.] 
■»1».     As  at  Rome,  tie  agiariiu)         '  ["  Itlaking  desen".] 
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thither,  to  persuade  their  confederates  there,  and,  v. 
if  they  conld,  all  the  Sicilians  jointly,  to  make  war  'TZTl*' 
upon  the  Syracusians,  that  were  now  beginning  to  -^  c.  rii. 
grow  great ;  to  try  if  they  might  thereby  preserve  Phujax  movetu 
the  common  people  of  the  Leontines.  Phaeax  arriv-  l^r  ,l^l°"h J" 
ing,  prevailed  with  the  Camarinaeans  and  Agrigen-  syracimans. 
tines :  but  the  business  finding  a  stop  at  Gela,  he  The  ceuns  stop 

«,^   t.         J.  ••i_i_ij^i_     the  motion  made 

went  unto  no  more,  as  conceiving  be  should  not  be  ^y  phaax. 
able  to  persuade  them.     So  he  returned  through 
the  cities  of  the  Siculi  unto  Catana,  having  been  at 
Bricinniae  by  the  way  and  there  encouraged  them 
to  hold  out:   and  from  Catana  he  set  sail  and 
departed.     5.  In  his  voyage  to  Sicily,  both  going 
and  coming,  he  dealt  as  he  went  by  with  sundry 
cities  also  of  Italy,  to  enter  into  friendship  with  the 
Athenians.     He  also  lighted  on  those  Locrians, 
which'  having  dwelt  once  in  Messana,  were  after- 
wards driven  out  again  ;  being  the  same  men,  which 
after  the  peace  in  Sicily,  upon  a  sedition  in  Mes- 
sana, wherein  one  of  the  factions  called  in  the 
Locrians,  had  been  then  sent  to  inhabit  there,  [and 
now  were  sent  away  again]  :  for  the  Locrians  held 
Messana  for  a  while.   Phaeax  therefore  chancing  to  piiteax  mnketu 
meet  with  these  as  they  were  going  to  their  own  S^rioll! 
city,  did  them  no  hurt :  because  the  Locrians  had 
been  in  speech  with  him  about  an  agreement  with 
the  Athenians.     For  when  the  Sicilians  made  a 
general  peace,  these  only  of  all  the  confederates 
refused  to  make  any  peace  at  all  with  the  Athen- 
ians.    Nor  indeed  would  they  have  done  it  now, 
but  that  they  were  constrained  thereunto  by  the 


*  ["  Those  Locrians,  that  had  thereupon  held  Messana  for  a 
settled  and  been  again  driven  from  while."  These  were  the  Locrians 
Messana": — ^*and    the     Locrians    called  Epizephyrii.] 
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V.        war  tliey  had  with  the  Itoneaiis  and  Melseans,  their 
"yitt.  'x."    °'^'^  colonies  and  borderers.   And  Phaeax  after  this 
A.  c.  «2.    returned  to  Athens. 
ciMDiB^cth        6.  CleoD,  who'  was  now  gone  from  Toroue  and 
"^j^  "''      come  about  to  Amphipohs,  making  Eion  the  seat 
of  the  war,  assaulted  the  city  of  Stageirus,  a  colony 
(;aie|).ii>  tidien  of  thc  Audriaus  ;  but  could  not  take  it :  but  Galep- 
bjcieon.         j,yg^  ^  colony  of  the  Thasians,  he  took  by  assault. 
And  having  sent  ambassadors  to  Perdiccas,  to  will 
him  to  come  to  him  with  his  forces  according  to 
the  league,  and  other  ambassadors  into   Thrace 
unto  PoUes,  king  of  the  Odomantiaus,  to  take  up 
B^duvitHi,  as  many  mercenary  Thracians  as  he  could;  he  lay 
w^nTJi™,  .1  still  in  Eion  to  expect  their  coming.    Brasidas  upon 
[■cfjyiiuNi        notice  hereof,  sat  down  over  against  him  at  Cer- 
dylium.  This  is  a  place  belonging  to  the  Argilians, 
standing  high  and  beyond  the  river,  not  far  from 
Amphipolis  ;  and  from  whence  he  might  discern  all 
that  was  about  him.     So  that  Cleon  could  not  but 
be  seen,  if  he  should  rise  with  his  army  to  go 
against  Amphipolis ;  which  he  expected  he  would 
do,  and  that  in  contempt  of  his  small  number  he 
would  go  up  with  the  forces  be  had  then  present. 
Ti«.r"r.t,or     Withal  be  furnished  himself  with  fifteen  hundred 
iirniLias.         merceuary  Thracians,  and  took  unto  him  all  his 
Edonians,  both  horsemen  and  targetiers.     He  had 
also  of  Myrcinians  and  Chalcideans  a  thousand 
targetiers,  besides  them  in  Amphipolis.     But  for 
men  of  arms,  his  whole  number  was  at  the  most' 
two  thousand,  and  of  Grecian  horsemen  three  hun- 
dred. With  fifteen  hundred  of  these  came  Brasidas 


'  ["  Cleon,  wlion  as  liefure  men-     Sic.  ici  >'utgo  Sc-   Tlie  vojng^  h»B 
tiooeil  be  sailed  from  Torone  for     been  already  jnentioned.  cb.  3.] 
Amphipolis,  making:" &c,     Bekker        '  \jia\vtTtt:  "about".] 
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ud  sat  down  at  Cerdylium :  the  rest  stood  ready 

ordered    with    Clearidas    ttieir    captain,    within 

Anpbipolis. 
7.  Cleon  for  a  while'  lay  still;  but  was  after- ci^^I 

mrds  forced  to  do  as  was  expected  by  Brasidas.  ^,*^fj 
For  the  soldiers  being  angry  with  their  stay  there,  ™'"'- 
and  recounting  with  themselves  what  a  command 
bis  wonld  be,  and  with  what  ignorance  aud  cow- 
ardice against  what  skill  and  boldness  of  the  other, 
and  how  they  came  forth  with  him  against  their 
wills:  he  perceived  their  muttering,  and  being 
unwilling  to  offend  them  with  so  long  a  stay  iu 
one  place,  dislodged  and  led  them  forward.  And 
he  took  tlie  same  course  there,  which  having  suc- 
ceeded well  before  at  Pylus  gave  him  cause  to 
think  himself  to  have  some  judgment.  For  hen™,,,., 
thought  not  that  any  body  would  come  forth  to  ^i^^"a< 
give  him  battle,  and  gave  out  he  went  up  princi- ■"'"""^ ' 
pally  to  see  the  place :  and  stayed  for  greater 
forces,  not  to  secure  him  in  case  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  fight,  but  that  he  might  therewith  environ 
the  city  on  all  sides  at  once,  and  in  that  manner 
take  it  by  force.  So  he  went  up  and  set  his  army 
down  on  a  strong  hill  before  Amphipolis,  standing 
himself  to  view  the  fens  of  the  river  Strymon  and 
the  situation  of  the  city  towards  Thrace :  and 
thought  he  could  have  retired  again  at  his  pleasure, 
without  battle.  For  neither  did  any  man  appear 
npon  the  walls,  nor  come  out  of  the  gates:  which 
were  all  fast  shut.  Insomuch  as  he  thought  he 
had  committed  an  error  in  coming'  without  engines: 

'  [■•  Dunns  thU  while".]  the  lop,  but  on  the  slo/ii  of  the  hill ; 

'  [AinpbipolU  ig supposed  tohave    andlbisis  tlie"9lrongbiirwhereaii 

bMO  tituKted,  like  Sjrcacuse,  not  on    Cleon  balled,  and  whence  lie  could 


Ampliipcilm. 
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because  he  thought  he  might  by  such  means  have 
won  the  city,  as  being  without  defendants.  8.  Bra- 
sidas,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Athenians  remove, 

h  came  down  also  from  Cerdylium  and  put  himself 
into  Amphipolis.      He  would  not  suffer  them  to 

■  make  any  sally,  nor  to  face  the  Athenians  in  order 
of  battle,  mistrusting  his  owu  forces,  which  he 
thought  inferior,  not  in  number  (for  they  were  in 
a  manner  equal)  but  in  worth:  (for  such  Athenians 
as  were  there  were  pure',  and  the  Lemnians  and 
Imbrians  which  were  amongst  them  were  of  the 
very  ablest) :  but  prepared  to  set  upon  them  by  a 
wile.  For  if  he  should  have  showed  to  the  enemy 
both  his  number  and  their  armour,  such  as  for  the 
present  they  were  forced  to  use,  he  thought  that 
thereby  he  should  not  so  soon  get  the  victory,  as 
by  keeping  them  out  of  sight  and  out  of  their  con- 
tempt till  the  very  point".  Wherefore  choosing  to 
himself  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  arms,  and  com- 
mitting the  charge  of  the  rest  to  Clearidas,  he 
resolved  to  set  suddenly  upon  them  before  they 
should  retire:  as  not  expecting  to  take  them  so 
alone  another  time,  if  their  succours  chanced  to 
arrive.  And  when  be  had  called  his  soldiers  to- 
gether to  encourage  them  aud  to  make  known  unto 
them  his  design,  he  said  as  followeth : 

"  9.  "  ileu  of  Peloponnesus,  as  for  your  country, 
how  by  valour  it  hath  ever  retained  her  liberty, 
aud  that  being  Dorians  you  are  now  to  fight  against 
lonians,  of  whom  you  were  ever  wont  to  get  the 


look  down  iuW  ereij  part  of  Uie 
citj.  This  expluim  the  teim  carqX- 
Biv,  "  iu  not  coming  Jown  with 
enginia".— ■■  /'  »ns  llioughl"  &i;.] 


•  [Tlut  is,  rilUetu  oah.] 
'  [Contempt,    Ati    mS    I 
'  from  seeing  llie  real  slate  of  il 
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victory,  let  it  suffice  that  I  have  touched  it  thus 
briefly.     But  in  what  manner  I  intend  to  charge  ^ 
that  I  am  now  to  inform  you  of :  lest  the  venturing 
by  few  at  once,  and  not  altogether,  should  seem  to 
proceed  from  weakness,  and  so  dishearten  you.     I 
do  conjecture  that  it  was  in  contempt  of  us,  and 
as  not  expecting  to  be  fought  withal,  that  the 
enemy  both  came  up  to  this  place,  and  that  they 
have  now  betaken  themselves  carelessly  and  out  of 
order  to   view   the  country.     But   he*  that  best 
observing  such  errors  in  his  enemies,  shall  also  to 
his  strength  give  the  onset,  not  always  openly  and 
in  ranged  battle,  but  as  is  best  for  his  present 
advantage,  shall  for  the  most  part  attain  his  pur- 
pose. And  these  wiles  carry  with  them  the  greatest 
glory  of  all,  by  which,  deceiving  most  the  enemy, 
a  man  doth  most  benefit  his  friends.     Therefore 
whilst  they  are  secure  without  preparation,  and 
intend,  for  aught  I  see,  to  steal  away  rather  than 
to  stay :  I  say,  in  this  their  looseness  of  resolution, 
and  before  they  put  their  minds  in  order,  I  for  my 
part  with  those  I  have  chosen  will,  if  I  can,  before 
they  get  away  fall  in  upon  the  midst  of  their  army 
running.     And  you,  Clearidas,  afterwards,  as  soon 
as  you  shall  see  me  to  have  charged  and,  as  it  is 
probable,  to  have  put  them  into  affright,  take  those 
that  are  with  you,  both  Amphipolitans  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  confederates,  and  setting  open  the  gates 
run  out  upon  them,  and  with  all  possible  speed 
come  up  to  stroke  of  hand.     For  there  is  great 
hope  this  way  to  terrify  them ;  seeing  they  which 
come  after,  are  ever  of  more  terror  to  the  enemy 


V. 

TEAB  X. 

A.C.423. 

Ol.89.3. 
Oration  of 
Brasidaa. 


»  ["ToaUack'\] 
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than  those  that  are  already  present  and  in  fight. 
And  be  valiant,  as  is  likely  you  should  that  are  a 
Spartan :  and  you,  confederates,  follow  manfully, 
and  believe  that  the  parts  of  a  good  soldier  are 
willingness,  sense  of  shame,  and  obedienee  to  his 
leaders;  and  that  this  day  you  shall  either  gain 
yourselves  liberty  by  your  valour,  and  to  be  called 
confederates  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  else  not 
only  to  serve  the  Athenians  yourselves,  and  at  the 
best,  if  you  be  not  led  captives,  nor  put  to  death, 
to  be  in  greater  servitude  than  before',  but  also  to 
be  the  hiuderers  of  the  liberty  of  the  rest  of  the 
Grecians.  But  be  not  you  cowards,  seeing  how 
great  a  matter  is  at  stake  :  and  I,  for  my  part,  will 
make  it  appear  that  I  am  not  more  ready  to  per- 
suade another,  than  to  put  myself  into  action." 

10.  When  Brasidas  had  thus  said,  he  both  pre- 
pared to  go  out  himself,  and  also  placed  the  rest 
that  were  with  Clearidas  before  the  gates  called  the 
Tbracian  gates,  to  issue  forth  afterwards  as  was 
appointed.  Now  Brasidas  having  been  in  sight 
when  he  came  down  from  Cerdylium,  and"  again 
when  he  sacrificed  in  the  city,  by  the  temple  of 
Pallas,  which  place  might  be  seen  from  without ;  it 
was  told  Cleon  [whilst  Brasidas  was  ordering  of  his 
men]  (for  be  was  at  this  time  gone  off  a  little  to 


'  ["  Or  else  to  be  the  mbjpcit  of  sig^iijing  the  laltet  only.  Arnold.] 

the  Atheniona,  (if  at  the  beU  you  *  ["  And  iu  the  citj  (the  mterior 

escape  without  ilaveiy  or  death),  of  which  was  exposed  lo  riew  from 

and  that  EuhjcctioQ  more  irksome  without)  na  be  was  sacrificing  at 

than  before :  and  to  be  besides  the  the  temple  of  Pullaa  and  about  the 

binderers"  ftc.     The  distinction  is  rnatlers  before  related,  it  was  totd 

made  between  JoSXdc,  the  general  CI  eon  (for  Sic.)."     Theacl  of  sacri- 

TO,  signiffing  holb  poUliral  and  ficing   indicated   ihe  intention    of 

mttie  slavery :  and  dii^priimJoi',  Brasidas  to  fighl;  see  vi.  CO,  note.] 
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toolcaboat  him),  that  the  whole  army  of  the  ene- 
nies  was  plainly  to  be  discerned  within  the  town, 
and  that  the  feet  of  many  men  and  horses,  ready     ' 
to  come  forth,  might  be  discerned  from  nnder  the  cfc, 
gste.     Hearing  this,  he  came  to  the  place :  and  i^^^ 
when  he  saw  it  was  true,  being  not  minded  to  fight 
until  his  aids  arrived,  and  yet  making  no  other 
account  but  that  his  retreat  would  be  discovered', 
he  commanded  at  once  to  give  the  signal  of  retreat,  tm\ 
and'  that  as  they  went  the  left  wing  should  march  """■ 
foremost,  which  was  the  only  means  they  had  to 
witlidraw  towards   Eion.     But  when  he  thought 
tliey  were  long  about  it,  causing  the  right  wing  to 
wheel  about  and  lay  open  their  disarmed  parts  to 
the  enemy,  he  led  away  the  army  himself.     Brasi-  i,,„ 
das  at  the  same  time,  having  spied  his  opportunity  '''" 
and  that  the  army  of  the  Athenians  removed,  said 
to  those  about  him  and  the  rest :  "  these  men  stay 
not  for  US;  it  is  apparent  by  the  wagging  of  their 
spears  and  of  their  heads :  for  where  such  motion 
is,  they  use  not  to  stay  for  the  charge  of  the  enemy : 
therefore  open  me  some  body  the  gates  appointed, 
and  let    us  boldly  and  speedily  sally  forth  upon 
them".     Then  he  went  out  himself  at  the  gate  to- 
wards the  trench'',  and  which  was  the  first  gate  of 
the  long  wall,  which  then  was  standing;  and  at 
high  speed  took  the  straight  way,  in  which,  as  one 
passeth  by  the  strongest  part  of  the  town'',  there 


'  ["  And  ihinling  to  be  hefnre. 
kand  in  die  letreat".     Bekker  &c. 

'  ["  And  in  ibeir  march  to  begin 
llie  niorenient  with  the  left  wing  i 


Brasi  das  upon  Uiiaaeeinghisoppor' 
tunily,  and  that"  Sec] 

'  ["  The  palisade".] 

'  ["The  steepest  part  of  the 
hill":  where  Cleon  halted  W  view 


1 


the  direction  of  Eion,  as  the  onl^     thccitj.     Am.  Goelt.     The  "long 


plan".  Gol.AtD. — "And    wall" 


a  the  »Duth  of  the  city.] 
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standeth  now  a  trophy :  and  charging  tipon  thq 
midst  of  the  Athenian  army,  which  was  terrified 
both  with  their  own  disarray  and  the  valour  of  the 
man,  forced  them  to  fly.  And  Clearidas,  as  was 
appointed,  having  issued  out  by  the  Thracian  gates, 
was  withal  coming  upon  them.  And  it  fell  out  that 
the  Athenians,  by  this  unexpected  and  sudden 
attempt,  were  on  both  sides  in  confusion :  and  the 
left  wing  which  was  next  to  Eion,  and  which  indeed 
was  marching  away  before,  was  immediately  broken 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  army  and  fled.  When  that 
was  gone,  Brasidas  coming  up  to  the  right  wing, 
was  there  wounded'.  The  Athenians  saw  not  when 
he  fell:  and  tliey  that  were  near  took  him  up  and 
carried  him  off.    The  right  wing  stood  longer  to  it : 

III  and  though  Cleon  himself  presently  tied,  (as  at  first 
he  intended  not  to  stay),  and  was  intercepted  by  a 
Myrciniau  targetier  and  slain'^  yet  his  men  of  arms 
casting  themselves  into  a  circle  on  the  [top  of  a  little] 
hill,  twice  or  thrice  resisted  the  charge  of  Clearidas : 
and  shrunk  not  at  all,  till  begirt  with  the  Myrcin- 

"  ian  and  Chalcidean  horse  and  with  the  targetiers, 
they  were  put  to  flight  by  their  darts.  Thus  the 
whole  army  of  the  Athenians,  getting  away  with 
much  ado  over  the  hills  and  by  several  ways,  all 
that  were  not  slain  upon  the  place  or  by  the  Chal- 
cidean horse  and  targetiers,  recovered  Eion.     The 

'  ["  Aiid  Bnisidu*,  upun  ibeir  re-  loud  voice.     Hu  wiis  Uie  firsl  llmt 

treat   aUviiticing   upon    llie    right  ventured    U>    ahniidtin    the   grave 

wing,  is  wouDiled"]  munuer  and   decent   gesture  pre- 

'  [Cleon  was  a  Uinner  by  trade:  scribed  by  usnge  lo  [lie  Atheniau 

a  wan  of  slender  abilities,  and  pos-  urutor:  and  adopted  ibe  style,  as  it 

scssed  of  no  knowledge,  political  or  Is  described  by  Cicero,  of  die  Ro- 

ujiliUiry.     His  e!(«]iicnce  was  im-  man  otalor;  tbe  femur  pert' nssum, 

peluous  and  coarse,  set  v\X  with  u  pedis  supplusio,  iic] 
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Other  side  taking  up  Brasidas  out  of  the  battle,  aud  *        v. 
having  so  long  kept  him  alive,  brought  him  yet 


YRAR   X. 


breathing  into  the  city :  and  he  knew  that  his  side     A.c.423. 

Ol.89  3 

had  gotten  the  victory,  but  expired  shortly  after.  Brosida.  liveth 
When  Clearidas  with  the  rest  of  the  army  were  to  kn^^hriil^ 
returned  from  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  they  rifled  *^®  ^^^^'^y- 
those  that  were  slain,  and  erected  a  trophy. 
11.  After  this  the  confederates,  following  the  Thehononrdone 

j»  T%         *j  iii?^i  *^i*  1         .-ito  Brasidas  after 

corpse  of  Brasidas  all  of  them  m  their  arms,  buried  hu  death, 
him  in  the  city^  at  the  public  charge;  in  the 
entrance  of  that  which  is  now  the  market-place. 
Aud  the  Amphipolitans  afterwards,  having  taken  in 
his  monument  with  a  wall,  killed^  unto  him  as  to  a 
hero,  honoured  him  with  games  and  anniversary 
sacrifice,  and  attributed  their  colony  unto  him  as 
to  the  founder ;  pulling  down  the  edifices  of  Agnon, 
aud  defacing  whatsoever  monument  might  maintain 
the  memory  of  his  foundation.  This  they  did  both 
for  that  they  esteemed  Brasidas  for  their  preserver; 
and  also  because  at  this  time,  through  fear  of  the 


*  ["  And  preserving  him  (from  the  hero". — lvr«/xv«v,  to  sacrifice  to  the 

eoeroy),  brought  him''  &c.]  dead,  by  cutting  off  the  head  from 

'  [A  dibtinguished  honour :  the  the  back  of  the  neck,  whereby  it 

ordinary  burial-place  being  always  fell  to  the  ground  :  and  so  opposed 

oatside  the  walls.    The  Athenians  to  tr^a^civ,  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods 

at  the  height  of  the  Roman  power  above,  by  holding  back  the  head  so 

refused  this  honour  to  M.  Marcel-  as  to  look  upwards,  and  cutting 

lus :  ^'  quod  religione  se  impediri  the  throat.  Arnold.    Nevertheless, 

dicerent,  neque  tamen  id  antea  cui-  <r^a^at  is  the  term  used  by  Ulysses 

quam  concesserant'\    Cicero,  epis.  in  Hecuba,  Eurip.  221,  for  thesa- 

ad  divers,  iv.  12.     At  Rome  to  orifice  of  Polyxene  to  Achilles,  and 

bury  within  the  walls  was  forbidden  such  the  manner  of  the  sacrifice. — 

by  the  Twelve  Tables :  though  Ci-  The  worship  of  their  founder  was  a 

cero  mentions  some  few  exceptions,  duty  of  the  colonists  amongst  the 

**  ut  C.  Fabricius,  virtutis  causa".  Greeks.     Thus  the  Chersonesitans 

De  legibus,  ii.  23.     Arnold.]  to  Miltiades,  rtXtwr^eravrt  ©vovo-i, 

'  ["Sacrificed   to  him  as  to  a  «c  vo^ioc  o'«<rry  (Herod,  vi.  38.).] 
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Athenians,  they  courted  the  Lacedsemonians  for  a 
leaffue.  As  for  Agnon,  because  of  their  hostility 
with  the  Athenians,  they  thought  it  neither  expe- 
dient for  them  to  give  him  honours,  nor  that  they 
would  be  acceptable  unto  him  if  they  did.  The 
dead  bodies  they  rendered  to  the  Athenians :  of 
whom  there  were  slain  about  six  hundred,  and  but 
seven  of  the  other  side,  by  reason  that  it  was  no 
set  battle,  but  fought  upon  such  an  occasion  and 
precedent  affright.  After  the  dead  were  taken  up, 
the  Athenians  went  home  by  sea ;  and  Clearidas 
and  those  with  him  stayed  to  settle  the  estate  of 
Amphipolis. 

„  12.  About  the  same  time  of  the  summer  now 
ending,  Ramphias,  Autocharidas,  and  Epicydidas, 
Lacedgemonians,  were  leading  a  supply  towards  the 
parts  upon  Thrace  of  nine  hundred  men  of  arms : 
and  when  they  were  come  to  Heraeleia  in  Trachinia, 
they  stayed  there  to  amend  such  things  as  they 
thought  amiss.  Whilst  they  stayed,  this  battle  was 
fought :  and  the  summer  ended. 

13.  The  next  winter,  they  that  were  with  Ram- 
phias went  presently  forward,  as  far  as  [the  hill] 

-Pierium  in  Thessaly.  But  the  Thessalians  for- 
bidding them  to  go  on,  and  Brasidas,  to  whom  they 

'  were  carrying  this  army,  being  dead,  they  returned 
homewards  :  conceiving  that  the  opportunity  now 
served  not,  both  because  the  Athenians  were  upon 
this  overthrow  gone  away,  and  for  that  they  them- 
selves were  unable  to  perform  any  of  those  designs 
which  the  other  had  intended.  But  the  principal 
cause  of  their  return  was  this  :  that  they  knew  at 
their  coming  forth,  that  the  Lacedeemoniaus  had 
their   minds    more    set    upon  a  peace  than  war. 


OF     THUCYDTDES. 


14.  Presently  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis  and 
return  of  Rhamphias  out  of  Thessaly,  it  fell  out  that 
neither  side  did  any  act  of  war,  but  were  inclined 
i~atber  to  a  peace  :  the  Athenians  for  the  blow  they  n 
liad  received  at  Delium,  and  this  other  a  httle  after  '^ 
at  Amphipolis ;  and  because  they  had  no  longer  that  ;* 
confident  hope  in  their  strength,  on  which  they  "• 
relied  when  formerly  they  refused  the  peace,  as 
having  conceived  upon  their  present  success  that 
they  should  have  had  the  upper  hand ;  also  they 
stood  in  fear  of  their  own  confederates,  lest  em- 
boldened by  these  losses  of  theirs  they  should  more 
and  more  revolt ;  and  repented  that  they  made  not 
the  peace  after  their  happy  success  at  Pylus,  when 
occasion  was  offered  to  have  done  it  honourably  : 
and  the  Lacedemonians  on  the  other  side  did  desire  t 
peace,  because  the  war  had  not  proceeded  as  they,'^ 
expected;  for  they  had  thought  they  should  in  ai" 
few  years  have  warred  down  the  power  of  Athens, 
by  wasting  their  territory ;  and  because  they  were 
fallen  into  that  calamity  in   the  island,  the  like 
whereof  had  never  happened  unto  Sparta  before'; 
because  also  their  country  was  continually  ravaged 
by  those  of  Pylus  and  Cythera,  and  their  Helotea 
continaally  fled  to  the  enemy ;  and  because  they 
feared  lest  those  which  remained,  tnisting  in  them 
that  were  run  away,  should  in  this  estate  of  theirs 
raise  some  innovation,  as  at  other  times  before  they 
had  done.      Withal  it  happened,  that  the  thirty 


I 


'  [That  U,  Spartans  bad   never  ThermopylH:,andalTLyrea(Herod, 

bdbr«  been   known   to   BUrrendeT  i.  83.).     Of  the  420  men  of  anna 

with  unu  in  tbeit  hands :  for  tbey  sent  over  into  Spbacteria,  not  half 

bail  before  lost  more  men,  as  al  were  Sp&rlans  (aeGiv.36.}] 
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years'  peace'  with  the  Argives  was  now  upon  Ae 
point  of  expiring ;  and  the  Argives  would  not  renew 
it  without  restitution  made  them  of  Cynuria :  so 
that  to  war  against  the  Argives  and  the  Athenians, 
both  at  once,  seemed  impossible.  They  suspected 
also  that  some  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus  would 
revolt  to  the  Argives  :  as  indeed  it  came  afterwards 
to  pass. 

1 5.  These  things  considered,  it  was  by  both  parts 
thought  good  to  conclude  a  peace  ;  but  especially 
by  the  Lacedremoniaus.  for  the  desire  they  had  to 
recover  their  men  takea  in  the  island.  For  the 
Spartans  that  were  amongst  them,  were  both  of  the 
prime  men-  of  the  city,  and  their  kinsmen.  And 
therefore  they  began  to  treat  presently  after  they 
were  taken :  but  the  .\thenians,  by  reason  of  their 
prosperity,  would  not  lay  down  the  war  at  that 
time  on  equal  terms.  But  after  their  defeat  at 
Delium,  the  Lacedtemouians,  kaowiug  they  would 
be  apter  now  to  accept  it,  made  that  truce  for  a 
year,  during  which  they  were  to  meet  and  consult 
about  a  longer  time. 


natiun  ^  »Dd  ooniKcUnl  with  this, 
■  c^TtaiD  pre-cmiaeace  of  llic  Hjl- 
Ino  tribe.  Then  a^n  m  tlietiiues 
of  ibe  l^dopononuii  war  "  men  of 
tbe  first  ixnk",  ih  T^pwr«  ivfinc,  a.te 
ofXea  mfitlbiked  tn  Sparta,  nho, 
witliout  bnnf;  mu;;ianUs,  had  a 
raasJd«n1'te  iaflaence  on  tbe  go- 
lerumenl.  Tbe  eai-ai  c'otuSh  were 
also,  in  grarra!,  prisons  of  dbUnc- 
lioa.  Modl-ui.  &.  Of  the  Ibllow- 
itig  ■onk  "and  ali  ffwUy  their 
tatsfiKtorj  explaaa- 

is  ginn.  GoaUnmtJen  IhcB : 

patim  liU  tognuT*.] 


'  jTliis  is  the  ireatj  R'ferreJ  to 
in  ii.  9:  no  mure  particular  ac- 
coaat  b  girca  uf  Ji.  For  C^putia, 
SMch.41.] 

*  [ol   ZiriBpTiarai   rfmnt.     In  a 

ccttain  sense  nil  Dorians  «rrr  eqa*) 

in  tiplits  *d4  ilignity:    but  then 

Banifcild  giaidatioDS,  which 

^midmI,  were  rctaiDnl 

ntic  fcdicics  of  the 

M  Gtst  flacr,  there 

.^  at  Ibe  Unacrlciil 


.hatgciaSpaitkhad 
.kwcboBi  !>>>>«  Me 
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16.  But  when  also  this  other  overthrow  happened        v. 
to  the  Athenians  at  Amphipolis,  and  that  both  Cleon    • — ' — * 

r         r  ^  ^  YEAR    X. 

and  Brasidas  were  slain :  the  which  on  either  side     A.c.m. 
were  most  opposite  to  the  peace ;  the  one,  for  that  cieon andBnuw. 
he  had  good  success  and  honour  in  the  war ;  the  fh^l^'pS^"  °^ 
other,  because  in  quiet  times  his  evil  actions  would  ^""""^  ^^^ 
more  appear  and  his   calumniations  be  the  less 
beUeved*:  those  two  that  in  the  two  states  aspired  pimtoanax 
most  to  be  chief,  Pleistoanax  the  son  of  Pausanias,  Htd^'^^ce. 
and  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  who  in  military 
charges  had  been  the  most  fortunate  of  his  time, 
did  most  of  all  other  desire  to  have  the  peace  go 
forward.    Nicias,  because  he  was  desirous,  having^  ^^^-^^  hi,  ^a, 
hitherto  never  been  overthrown,  to  carry  his  good  in«e^wng  peace. 
fortune  through,  and  to  give  both  himself  and  the 
city  rest  from  their  troubles  for  the  present ;  and 
for  the  future  to  leave  a  name,  that  in  all  his  time 
he  had  never  made  the  commonwealth  miscarry ; 
which  he  thought  might  be  done  by  standing  out  of 
danger,  and  by  putting  himself  as  little  as  he  might 
into  the  hands  of  fortune;  and  to  stand  out  of 

danger  is  the  benefit  of  peace.     Pleistoanax  had  The  reason  why 
the  same  desire,  because  of  the  imputation  laid  P'*»«t«fn««  ^«- 

'  *  ^     sired  the  peace. 

upon  him  about  his  return  from  exile  by  his 
enemies,  that  suggested  unto  the  Lacedaemonians 
upon  every  loss  they  received,  that  the  same  befel 
them  for  having,  contrary  to  the  law,  repealed  his 

'  [Cleon  is  accused  of  being  the  that  this  latter  charge  is  without 

aathor,  not  only  of  the  fine  imposed  foundation  :  if  for  no  other  reason, 

on  Pericles  in  the  second  year  of  that  our  estimation  of  his  charac- 

the  war,  (an  act  for  which,  as  aimed  ter,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  the  exile, 

at  a  party  man,  there  may  be  some  may  not  be  affected.] 
allowance),  but  of  another  act  of  a        •  [**  Whilst  he  had  never  Ace. 

different  character,  the  banishment  and  was  still  in  repute,  to  carry 

of  Thucydides.     It  is  to  be  hoped  his  good  fortune"  <Scc.] 

VOL.  IX-  C 
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banishment.  For  they  charged  him  further,  that 
be  and  his  brother  Aristocles  had  suborned  the 
prophetess  of  Delphi,  to  answer  the  deputies'  of 
the  Lacediemonians,  when  they  came  thither,  most 
commonly  with  this  :  "  that  they  should  bring;  back 
the  seed  of  the  semigod,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  out  of 


'  [TLe  TAfori,  messengers  to  Ihe 
oracle,  were  al  Sparla  calloii  after 
their  god,  Pjthii :  of  whom  each 
of  the  two  kings,  in  their  chaiauter 
of  high  priest,  nominated  two.  The 
office  was  one  of  great  dignitj:  they 
were  entrusted  to  deliver  the  cirocle 
truly  and  boiiesllir  lu  the  kings; 
and  were  the  assessors  of  the  kings 
and  gerufiia,  and  the  messninles  of 
the  fonuer  both  nt  home  and  in  the 
field.  It  is  probable  that  the  Ibree 
Pythian  interpreters  at  Athens,  who 
were  however  specially  chosen  for 
each  theoria,  once  possessed  equal 
dignity:  but  their  powers,  naturally 
iucOmpatihle  with  a  democracy, 
were  lost  at  a  very  early  period :  see 
Muell.  iii.  1.— The  armigad  h  Her- 
cules; the  SpnrUvns,  the  conquerors 
and  lords  of  the  Achsans,  submit- 
ting to  be  governed  themselves  by 
kings,  as  it  is  said,  the  descend- 
ants of  Hercules,  nnd  therefore  of 
Acfaeean  blood.  That  the  Dorians 
were  led  to  the  conquest  of  Pelo. 
ponuesuB  by  Achcean  chiefs,  -was  a. 
tradition  current,  not  only  amongst 
tbeDoriHDStbemselves,butainongst 
other  nntions  also :  and  tlie  victory 
of  EchemuB,  the  king  of  Tegca, 
over  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules, 
in  the  first  Dorian  invasion,  is 
pleade{i  hy  the  Tegeatans  as  their 
title  to  the  post  of  honour  at  the 
battle  of  Pluuea  (Her<«l.  ix.  26).— 
Tbucydides    here    attributes    the 


founding  of  Laceda^mon  to  Eurys- 
theiies  nnd  Procles,  (the  sons  of 
Aristmlemus,  one  nf  the  three  sons 
of  Aristomacbus),  the  Erst  two  kings 
of  Spnrla :  whereas  Herodotus,  in 
relating  the  origin  of  the  two  kings 
(vi.  02),  says  that  Aristodemus,  and 
not  his  sons,  was  the  founder.  Id 
cither  cose,  Sparta  must  have  been 
a  place  of  very  slight  importance 
before  the  Dorian  invasion  :  which 
alone  made  it  the  ruler  of  the  sur- 
rounding states.  It  waa  built  dif- 
ferently from  Mjcensp,  Tiryns,  and 
other  Acbiean  cities  of  the  Cyclo- 
pean, OT  Pelasgian,  architecture: 
the  Acropolis  is  on  a  hill  of  inconsi- 
derable height,  of  easy  ascent,  and 
without  trace  of  ancient  fortification 
or  walls :  it  has  no  monnments  of 
the  times  of  the  fabulous  princes, 
the  Felopids  &c.,  whilst  Amyclce, 
amongst  many  others,  possesaed  the 
tombs  of  Cassandra,  Agamemnon, 
and  Clytemnestm :  Muell,  i.  9. — 
The"  ploughing  withasilvershare", 
betokened  a  (amine,  and  the  conse- 
quent deanies«  of  the  fruits  of  the 
eartli.  Schol. — Pleistoanas,  con- 
demned for  bribery  (see  vi.  104,  n.) 
to  pay  a  fine  beyond  hi)-  means, lived 
in  banishmeut  in  shouse  partly  in, 
and  partly  out  of  the  temple,  that 
he  might  enjoy  security  aud  at 
the  same  time  avoid  profaning  the 
temple :  which  couhl  not  be  done, 
were  the  whole  house  in  iLj 
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t  Strange  country  into  his  own  :  and  that  if  they 
did  not,  they  should  plough  their  land  with  a  silver 
;Joagh":  and  so  at  length  to  have  made  the  Lace- 
dsmoniaus  nineteen  years  after,  with  such  dances 
and  sacrifices  as  they  who  were  the  first  founders 
ofLacedfemon  had  ordained  to  be  used  at  the  en- 
throning of  their  kings,  to  fetch  him  home  again  ; 
who  lived  in  the  meantime  in  exile  in  the  moun-  Pidiu™! 
tain  Lycfeum,  in  a  house  whereof  the  one  half  was  ^^'^, 
part  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  for  fear  of  the  Lace-  ^T' ""' 
dsmonians,  as  being  suspected  tohave  taken  a  bribe 
to  withdraw  his  army  out  of  Attica.  17-  Being 
troubled  with  these  imputations,  and  considering 
mlh  himself,  tliere  being  no  occasion  of  calamity 
in  time  of  peace,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  thereby 
ttcovering  their  men,  that  he  also  should  cease  to 
be  obnoxious  to  the  calumniations  of  his  enemies ; 
whereas  in  war,  such  as  had  charge  could  not  but 
be  qnarrelled  upon  their  losses  :  he  was  therefore 
forward  to  have  the  peace  concluded, 

AdA  this  winter  they  fell  to  treaty,  and  withal  ThPi. 
the  Lacedaemonians  braved  them  with  a  prepara-  '^ 
tion  already  making  against   the  spring,'  sending'"" 
to  the  cities  about  for  that  purpose,  as  if  they 
meant  to  fortify  in  Attica:  to  the  end  that  the 
Athenians  might  give  them  the  better  ear.     When  p™ 
after  many  meetings  and  many  demands  on  either 
side,  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  peace  should  be 
concluded,  each  part   rendering  what   they  had 
taken  iu  the  war,  save  that  the  Athenians  should 
hold  Nisaia:  (for  when  they  [likewise]  demanded 
Plataea,  and  the  Thebans  answered  that  it  was 
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The  Bceoliiin 


neither  taken  by  force  nor  by  treason,  but  ren- 
dered voluntarily,  the  Athenians  said  that  they  also 
A-C4ai.     liad  Nisaea  in  the  same  manner)  :   the  Lacedse- 
1,  monians  calling  together  their  confederates ;  and 
TdMikall  but  the  BcBotianSj  Corinthians,  Eleians,  and 
^'"""Megareans,  (for  these  disliked   it),  giving  their 
votes  for  the  ending  of  the  war;  they  concluded 
the  peace,  and  confirmed  it  to  the  Athenians  with 
sacrifice,  and  swore  it,  and  the  Athenians  again 
unto  them,  upon  these  articles  : 
ic;l«»       18.  "The  Athenians,  and  Lacedemonians,  and 
'Tat   their  confederates,  have  made  peace,  and  sworn  it 
"d  ""  "'^y  by  ^^^y>  ^^  followeth  : 

"  Touching  the  puVjlic  temples,  it  shall  be  lawfiil 
to  whomsoever  will,  to  sacrifice  in  them,  and  to 
have  access  unto  them,  and  to  ask  comisel  of  the 
oracles  in  the  same,  and  to  send  their  deputies 
unto  them,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country, 
securely  both  by  sea  and  land. 

"  The  whole  place  consecrate  and  temple  of  Apollo 
in  Delphi,  and  Delphi  itself,  shall  be  governed  by 
their  own  law,  taxed  by  their  own  state,  and  judged 
by  their  own  judges,  both  city  and  territory,  accord- 
ing to  the  institution  of  the  place'. 

"The  peace  shall  endure  between  the  Athenians 


'  [Tbo  Driphian  nobility  were 
of  Doric  arigin  :  and  80  gieal  ivns 
theit  influence  oyer  the  temple,  that 
Iheymny  Iw  considered  as  the  actual 
ntanugen  of  iL  Thej  (brmed  a 
crrminul  court,  and  sentenced  all 
offcnden  ai^inst  the  temple,  by  the 
Pythian  decision,  to  be  hurled  from 
a  prcuipioe :  and  whether  any  mur- 
der wu  expiable  or  not,  was  a 
qUMlion  within  their  juiiadiotion. 


Muell.  ii.  1.— As  the  temple  there- 
fore of  lie  Doric  pod :  at  whose 
bidding  the  Spartans  entered  oo 
many  hazardous  enlerpriies,  He- 
thniQcd  the  tyrants  throughool 
Greece,  &cc.:  and  without  whoK 
aanctiou  they  never  undertook  any 
important  action  (as  this  histoiy 
shews  by  many  examples) :  itt  in- 
dependence was  of  the  last  impoit- 
nuce  to  Sparta.] 
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with  their  confederates,  and  the  Lacedaemonians        v. 
with  their  confederates,  for  fifty  years,  both  by    ' — " — ^ 
sea  and  land,  without  fraud  and  without  harm-     a.c.41)i. 

1  •  Ol.89.3. 

<101Dg.  Articles  of  the 

"  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  bear  arms  with  inten-  JT*'!*^*'^ 

the  Atheniana 

tion  of  hurt,  neither  for  the  Lacedaemonians  and  «>d  the  Laced». 
their  confederates  against  the  Athenians,  nor  for 
the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  by  any  art  or  machination  what- 
soever: if  any  controversy  shall  arise  between 
them,  the  same  shall  be  decided  by  law  and  by 
oath,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  agree  on. 

"  The   Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates 
shaU   render  Amphipolis  to   the  Athenians  :   the 

inhabitants  of  whatsoever  city  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians shall  render  unto  the  Athenians,  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  go  forth  whither  they  will  with  bag  and 
baggage. 

"  Those  cities  which  paid  the  tribute  taxed  in 
the  time  of  Aristides,*  continuing  to  pay  it,  shall  be 


'  [The  tribute  taxed  in  the  time  worthy  of  attention.     It  was  the 
of  Aristides,  was  four  hundred  and  practice  of  Cimon  and  the  aristo- 
siitjr  talents.    In  his  lifetime,  whe-  cratical  party  to  ingratiate  them- 
tberwith  his  assent  or  not  is  dis-  selves  with  tiie  people,  by  distribut- 
puted,  the  treasury,  on  the  nomi-  ing  their  vast  wealth  in  so  called 
oal  proposal  of  the  Samians,  was  liberality  amongst  the  lower  class  of 
lemof  ed  from  Delos  (i.  96)  to  Athens,  citi  zens.   Great  as  was  the  mischief 
The  tribute,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  this  practice,  it  was  thrown  into 
suffered  DO  reduction  by  the  change,  the  shade  by  the  invention  of  Pe- 
Cimon  having  first  of  all  stripped  ricles.     Unable  to  contend  with  the 
the  weaker  states  in  succession  of  private  wealth  of  his  antagonists, 
their  means  of  defence  (i.  99),  the  he  resorted  to  a  similar  application 
tribute  was   ere    long  raised    by  of  the  public  money :  and  his  en- 
Pericles  to  six  hundred,  and  in  trance  into  the  public  assembly  was 
course  of  time  by  Alcibiades  and  marked  by  a  series  of  measures,  all 
others  to  thirteen  hundred  talents,  tending  to  enable  the  poorer  citizens 
The  cause  of  this  increase  is  well  to  live  upon  the  public   treasury. 
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governed  by  their  own  laws.     And  now  that  the 
^    peace  is  conckided,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the 
!i-     Athenians  or  their  confederates  to  bear  arms  against 
0,6    them,  or  to  do  them  any  hurt,  as  long  as  they  shall 
™"    pay  the  said  tribute  :  the  cities  are  these  :  Argilus, 
'"^^  Stageirus,  Acanthus,  Scolus,  Olynthus,  Spartolus  ; 
and  they  shall   be    confederates    of  neither  side, 
neither  of  the  Lacedaemonians  nor  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  but  if  the  Athenians   can  persuade  these 
cities  unto  it,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Athe- 
nians to  have  them  for  confederates,  having  gottei 
their  consent, 

"The  Mecybernaeans,  SanEeans,  and  SingEea! 
shall  inhabit  their  own  cities  on  the  same  condi- 
tions with  the  Olynthians  and  Acanthians. 

"  The  Lacedaemonians   and  their  confederates 
shall  render  Fanactum  uuto  the  Athenians.  J 


tea_ 


Besides  the  vast  public  works, 
good  in  themselves,  but  undertalen 
mainlj  willi  the  view  ot  giving' 
bread  to  a  great  uuinher  of  work- 
meo,  he  was  the  autliai  of  two 
remarkable  laws.  In  fomiei  times, 
it  had  been  found  necessary  for  the 
public  tranquillity,  that  the  admis- 
sion to  the  theatre,  originally  gra- 
tuitous, should  be  subjected  to  Lhe 
charge  of  u  small  sum  of  money. 
Pericles  passed  a  law  entitling  every 
citizen  to  this  money  ant  of  the 
treasury.  Had  the  design  l«en 
simply  lo  place  the  amusement  of 
the  theatre  within  reach  of  the  poor 
citizen g,  the  obvious  plan  was  to 
rerivethefreeadmission.  Incourse 
of  time,  the  (Jieorieon  absorbed  the 
entire  surplus  funds  of  the  treasury, 
after  defraying  the  ordinary  civil 


expenditure :  and  the  military  cheS 

was  left  lo  depend  on  extraordinary 
coniributious.  His  other  measure 
was  still  more  mischievous :  the 
payment  of  an  ohole  to  the  juror 
lor  his  attendance  at  the  courts  of 
justice.  The  pay  was  just  high 
enough  to  ensure  the  attendance 
of  the  most  objectionable  class  of 
jurors  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  life 
and  fortune  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
Corruption  was  probably  a  vice  in- 
herent in  the  tribunals  as  organized 
by  Solon :  the  6000  sworn  ci^zcns, 
or  jiiTort,  called  the  ii\iala.  But 
that  the  bribing  of  them  was,  a  few 
years  later  than  the  present  time, 
reduced  to  a  rt^ular  system  ;  and 
that  condemnations  of  uhnoxiuus 
individuals  were  extorted  by  threats 
of  withhcldiug  prosecutions,  and 
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"  And  the  Athenians  shall  render  to  the  Lace- 
(iffiinonians  Coryphasium,  Cytbera,  Metbone,  Pte- 
lemn,  and  Atalaute :    thoy  shall    likewise  deUver 
wbatsoever  LacedEemoniaiis  are  in  the  prison  of  ArHc-i 
Athens,  or  in  any  prison  of  what  place  soever  in  [J^'^^, 
the  Athenian  dominion:  and  dismiss  all  the  Felo- ""''" 
ponnesians  besieged  in  Scione,  and  all'  that  Bra- 
sdas  did  there  put  in,  and  whatsoever  confederates 
of  the   LacedEemouians   are  in  prison,  either   at 
Mhens  or  in  the  Athenian  state. 

"  And  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confede- 
rates shall  deliver  whomsoever  they  have  in  their 
hands  of  the  Athenians  or  their  confederates,  in 
tike  same  manner. 


Ibmlij  cutUog  short  the  juror's 
jaj:  this  Pericles  ttiane  is  auswer- 
ible  fbt.  As  to  the  allies,  the 
iBOunt  ofdireut  taxes  wrung  frora 
llwni,  wu  the  least  of  their  gricv- 
UML  A  fur  Borer  buithen  waa  the 
tnuLslcT  of  Mil  criminal  causes,  anil 
ill  stdia  inivlTing  propertj  above 
(  certain  low  amount,  from  their 
um  tribunals  tn  those  of  Athens. 
She  deriied  therefrom  the  profits, 
omipamtitely  trifling,  arising  from 
Icn  of  justice  and  the  influx  of 
ttiBDgers  into  the  city,  at  the  ei- 
pcnie  of  suffering  to  the  allies 
difficult  to  lie  conceived.  This  is 
»lHt  the  Atheniun  orator  (i.  77) 
wiibcs  In  represent  ns  it  cirnimir- 
riam  jarii  pmbeiuli  el  rfjielendi. 
At  the  time  of  Pericles'  actession 
Id  power,  (he  Athenians,  amonjtst 
whom  democracy  hiid  already  made 
npd  ilrides,  had  still  left  one 
■omrilT  for  an  impartial  trial  iu 
crimiiul  cases.  This  security  stood 
inluBwfty:  itnd  he  did  nuihesilate, 


liy  the  overthrow  of  llie  Areopagus, 
to  place  the  life  and  fortune  of 
every  citizen  at  the  mercy  of  a  vule 
of  an  asseinblj  of  6000  citizens. 
Of  the  justice  dealt  out  by  a  papular 
asseinhly,  an  example  is  seen  iu  the 
affair  of  the  Hermes.husto  (*i.  44, 
note) :  another  in  the  fate  of  the  ten 
generals  aAei  the  battle  of  Aigi- 
iiusK.  The  worMng  of  the  Heliica 
shewed  itself  in  the  occasionul  direct 
dirisiou  of  the  rich  man's  propertf 
amongst  tliccitizensatlnrge(Hemi. 
§  Mi:l,  o.  7):  and  in  the  common 
practice  ufconliscating  the  pmperty 
of  the  rich  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  treasury,  whence  the  jurorg 
derived  their  snlaiy  (AiiiL  v.  0,  ri. 
3,  5.).  It  may  perhaps  be  a  quc»- 
tiou,  whether  if  vicl^iry  in  this  war 
had  sided  with  Athens,  she  could 
long  hare  aurviFcd  this  state  of 
things :  and  whether  Pericles  had 
any  faith  in  her  so  doing.] 

'  1^"  And  all  others,  allies  of  the 
SpitrUins,  in  Scione,  and  all"  &c.] 
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"  ToQchiug  the  Scionteans,  Toroiiaeans,  aud  Ser- 
%„^  ^'    mylians,  and  whatsoever  other  citj'  belonging  to 
q2'»x     ^^  Athenians,  the  Athenians  shall  do  with  them 
Md»«(>w    what  they  think  fit. 

"-^   -  "  The  Athenians  shall  take  an  oath  to  the  Lace- 

■iiWLwcja.  jjemoniaas  and  their  confederates,  city  by  rity ; 
and  that  oath  shall  be  the  greatest'  that  in  each 
city  is  in  use.  The  thing  that  they  shall  swear 
shall  be  this  :  /  stand  to  these  articles  and  to  this 
peace,  truly  and  sincerely.  And  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians  and  their  confederates  shall  take  the  same 
oath  to  the  Athenians.  This  oath  they  shall  on 
both  sides  every  year  renew,  and  shall  erect  pillars 
[inscribed  with  this  p>eace]  at  Oljnnpia,  Pythia*,  and 
in  the  Istbmns  ;  at  Athens,  within  the  citadel ;  and 
at  LAcedsemon,  in  the  Amyclieum. 

"  And  if  anything  be  on  either  side  forgotten, 
or  shall  be  thought  tit  upon  good  deliberation  to 
be  changed ;  it  shall  be  lan-ful  for  them  to  do  it, 
in  such  manner  as  the  Lacedaemonians  aud  Atfae-, 
nians  shall  think  fit,  jointly. 

19.  "  This  peace  shall  take  beginning  from  the' 
24th  of  the  month  Artemi^um,  Pleistolas  beii^[' 

'  piilunnntiijnTiyununli.»«rii  aW  iktir  tUitt  (*pc  cklT);  hnv 

(1  roufitmuidi  d  fidru  ilaoili  ^^jm-  UKirfurc  tKrT  sami   boOi  lo   the 

ilusPraDt.  Pnpui luiiBium icstivm  I^iRiljrDHmuutsBDd  lolhtirallie*, 

ju^unoduiD   aliuil  fiat  !«iictJiu,  wliitsi  I^  Ultc r  &tt«u  U>  Ibe  Atben- 

■jiiod  roMtzH  quun  alia  6<lein  nb-  ans  tmiy. — Tbc  Amyrlinm  «as  it 

(t)tti(!tn  T<Jrl«Uii :  qiMle|it>sU-  lnii|ilco(A|iuUa>t.lagR/4r,uid.tiat 

^■lAnopaffite.tiaiUKHoniMIB  attuAllj  >  p«it  oTSpana  ««  called, 

•a  txrn  dcitnvnt,  quodi{u«  as  sappoenl  t^  Knot :  but  ftom  ha 

IM  j^iitale  rt  ti  pncdi-  nnunns,  Antidx  itscU  was  mma-. 

mur.     lupriniis  ilUm  licRid  a«  pan  vt  Spatli,  as  tbe  PAf.. 

diiicaRpaiatcrunl.qm  rms  ot  Athene  uid  ibc  UcnEini, 

t  jotahauL     Godlcr. —  nt  kt^vt.     llaacL.  I'U)>p.] 

■bs  iWt  ibe  Aihn-  •  By  He!i*i.  <  bm  ibc  PVihiaa 

t  haUf  of  thtaoehvs  !»Mn«ifc  Wl 


1 
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ephore  at  Sparta,  and  the  16th  of  Elaphebolium,        v. 
after  the  account  of  Athens,  Alcseus  being  archon.* 


TEAB   X. 


"  They  that  took  the  oath  and  sacrificed,  were  a.c.42i. 
these.  Of  the  Lacedaemonians  :  Pleistolas,  Dama- 
getus,  Chionis,  Metagenes,  Acanthus,  Daidus, 
Ischagoras,  Philocaridas,  Zeuxidas,  Anthippus, 
Tellis,  Alcinidas,  Empedias,  Menas,  Laphilus.  Of 
the  Athenians  these :  Lampon,  Isthmionicus,  Nicias, 
Laches,  Euthydemus,  Procles,  Pythodorus,  Hagnon, 
Myrtilus,  Thrasycles,  Theagenes,  Aristocrates,  lol- 
cias,  Timocrates,  Leon,  Lamachus,  Demosthenes/* 

20.  This  peace  was  made  in  the  very  end  of 
wmter,  and  the  spring  then  beginning,  presently 
after  the  City  Bacchanals,  and  [full]  ten  years  and 
some  few  days  over^,  after  the  first  invasion  of 
Attica  and  the  beginning  of  this  war.  But  now 
for  the  certainty  hereof,  let  a  man  consider  the 
times  themselves :  and  not  trust  to  the  account  of 
the  names  of  such  as  in  the  several  places  bare  chief 
offices,  or  for  some  honour  to  themselves  had  their 
names  ascribed  for  marks  to  the  actions  foregoing. 
For  it  is  not  exactly  known  who  was  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  office,  or  who  in  the  midst,  or  how  he 
was,  when  anything  fell  out.    But  if  one  reckon  the  The  true  way  ©r 

«  i         .     ^  1 .  ^1  accounting  the 

same  by  summers  and  winters,  accordmg  as  they  year»ofthi»war. 
are  written^,  he  shall  find  by  the  two  half  years 
which  make  the  whole,  that  this  first  war  was  of 
ten  summers  and  as  many  winters  continuance. 

*  ["  This  treaty  begius  from  the  '  ["  A  few  days  /««."     Goeller, 

ephoralty  of  Pleistolas,  the  fourth  Arnold.     Of  the  next  sentence  the 

day  before  the  end  (i.  e.  the  26th)  sense  may  be  correctly  ^ven :  but 

ofthe  month  Artemisium;  and  from  the  text,  as  it  stands,  is  admitted 

the  archonship  of  Alcseus  at  Atliens,  to  be  untranslatable.] 

the  sixth  day  before  the  end  (the  '  [That  is,  "as  they  are  here 

24ih)  of  the  month  Elaphebolion".]  written".] 
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V.  21.  The  Lacedjemonians  (for  it  fell  unto  them  by 

■  ^^^  ^  ■    lot  to  begin  the  restitution)  both  dismissed  pre- 
A.ciai.     sently  those  prisoners  they  had  then  in  their  hands, 
Tiwivmejamon.  and  also  scHt  ambassadors,  Ischagoras,  Menas,  and 
l^i^^e"     Philocharidas,  into  the  parts  upon  Thrace,  with 
™a'"do'i^er  "^  command  to  Clearidas  to  deliver  up  Amphipolis  to 
Uudi  ptitmiera.  the  Athenians,   and   requiring  the  rest  of  their 
confederates  there  to  accept  of  the  peace  in  such 
manner  a^  was  for  every  of  them  accorded,     lint 
Tha  Ainphipoii.  they  would  not  do  it,  because  they  thought  it  was 
Md^li™'"     not  for  their  advantage :    and  Clearidas  also,  to 
^jjjl''' .""'''' •^''gratify  the  Chalcideans,  surrendered  not  the  city, 
alleging  that  he  could  not    do    it  whether  they 
would  or  not.     Aud  coming  away  soon  after  with 
those  ambassadors  to  Lacedsemou,  both  to  purge 
himself,  if  he  should  be  accused  by  those  with 
Ischagoras  for  disobeying  the    state's    command, 
ciB«i.ia.  BidM-  and  also  to  try  if  the  peace  might  by  any  means 
™i'J^i),„'^^,  be  shaken':  when  he  found  it  firm,  he  himself 
being  sent  back  by  the  Lacedsemonians  with  com- 
mand principally  to  surrender  the  place,  and  if  he 
could  not  do  that,  then  to  draw  thence  all  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  that  were  in  it,  immediately  took  his 
journey.     22.  But  the  confederates  chanced  to  be 
present  themselves  in  Laceda;mon:  and  the  Lacedse- 
monians  required  such  of  them  as  formerly  refused, 
that  they  would  accept  the  peace.    But  they,  upon 
the  same  pretence  on  which  they  had  rejected  it 
before,  said,  that  unless  it  were  more  reasonable 
they  would  not  accept  it.   And  the  Lacedtemonians, 
seeing  they  refused,  dismissed  them,  and  by  them- 


'  ["Miglit  bp  altered:  and  Jinding  il  already  nililied"  &c.    Goellcr,] 
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selves  entered  with  the  Athenians  into  a  league* :        v. 
because  they  imagined  that  the  Argives  would  not    " 


TBAB   X. 


renew  their  peace,  (because  they  had  refused  it     a.c.42i. 
before  when  Ampelidas  and  Lichas  went  to  Argos,  xheLacedajmon. 
and  held  them  for  no  dangerous  enemies  without  ^iTte  aSST 
the  Athenians)  :  and  also  conceived,  that  by  this  "^ 
means  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  would  not  stir ;  for 
if  they  could,  they  would  turn  to  the  Athenians. 
Wherefore  the  ambassadors  of  Athens  being  then 
present,  and  conference  had,  they  agreed ;  and  the 
oath  and  league  was  concluded  on  in  the  terms 
following : 

23.  "  The  Lacedaemonians  shall  be  confederates  thb  articles 
with  the  Athenians  for  fifty  years.  M^MiVHE* 

"  If  any  enemy  invade  the  territory  of  the  Lacedae-  [^^"^^  thb 
monians  and  do  the  Lacedaemonians  any  harm,  the  athbmans. 
Athenians  shall  aid  the  Lacedaemonians  against  them 
in  the  strongest  manner  they  can  possibly :  but  if 
the  enemy, after  he  hath  spoiled  the  country,  shall 
be  gone  away,  then  that  city  shall  be  held  as  enemy 
both  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  to  the  Athenians, 
and  shall  be  warred  upon  by  them  both ;  and  both 
cities  shall  again  lay  down  the  war  jointly :  and 
this  is  to  be  done  justly,  readily,  and  sincerely. 

"  And  if  any  enemy  shall  invade  the  territories  of 
the  Athenians,  and  do  the  Athenians  any  harm,  then 
the  Lacedaemonians  shall  aid  the  Athenians  against 
them  in  the  strongest  manner  they  can  possibly :  but 
if  the  enemy,  after  he  hath  spoiled  the  country,  shall 
be  gone  away,  then  shall  that  city  be  held  for  enemy 
both  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  to  the  Athenians, 


*  [^wfi/uixia*':  in  its  strict  sense,     (see  i.  44) ;  here,  an  alliance  defen- 
an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive    sive  only.] 
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and  shall  be  warred  upon  by  both  ;  and  both  the 
cities  shall  again  lay  down  the  war  together :  and 
this  to  be  done  justly,  readily,  and  sincerely. 

"If  their  slaves  shall  rebel,  the  Athenians  shall 
1,.  assist  the  Lacedeemonians  with  all  their  strength 


"  These  things  shall  be  sworn  unto  by  the  same 
men  on  either  side  that  swore  the  peace,  and  shall 
be  every  year  renewed  by  the  Lacedjeraonians  [at 
their]  coming  to  the  Bacchanals  at  Athens;  and  by 
the  Athenians  [at  their]  going  to  the  Hyacinthian 
feast  at  Lacedjeraon  ;  and  either  side  shall  erect  a 
pillar,  [inscribed  with  this  league],  one  at  Lacedse- 
mon,  near  unto  Apollo  in  the  AmyclEeutn,  another 
at  Athens,  near  Minerva  in  the  citadel. 

"  If  it  shall  seem  good  to  the  Lacedemonians  and 
Athenians  to  addor  take  awayanythingtouching  the 
league,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  do  it  jointly." 

"  24.0f  the  Laceduemonians  took  the  oath,  these: 
Pleistoanax,  Agis,  Pleistolas,  Damagetus,  Chionis, 
Metageues,  Acanthus,  Daidus,  Iscbagoras,  Philo- 
charidas,  Zeuxidas,  Anthippus,  Alcinadas,  Tellis, 
Empedias,  Menas,  Laphilus.  Of  the  Athenians : 
Lampon,  Isthmionicus,  Laches,  Nicias,  Euthyde- 
mu3,  Procles,  Pythodorus,  Hagnou,  Myrtilus,  Thra- 
sycles,  Theagenes,  Aristocrates,  lolcius,  Timocrates, 
Leon,  Lamachus,  and  Demosthenes." 

This  league  was  made  not  long  after  the  peace  : 
and  the  Athenians  delivered  to  the  Laeeda?monians 
^uthepri-  iijg  men  (jjey  ]^^^  taken  in  the  island  ;  and  by  this    • 
time  began  the  summer  of  the  eleventh  year.  And' 


'  ["  And  hitherto  bHth  heen  wtil- 
UTi   this  Best   "     "       "  '     ■ 


- — —'D  years  was  witlioiil  i 

wliich  iluriiif;     mission."     Goetlcr.] 
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hitherto  hath  been  written  these  ten  years,  which        v. 
this  first  war  continued  without  intermission. 


TKAR   XI. 

25.  After  the  peace  and  leasrue  made  between     a.c.43i. 

Ol.89  3. 

the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  after  the  ten 
years*  war,  Pleistolas  being  ephore  at  Lacedsemon 
and  Alcaeus  archon  of  Athens  ;  though  there  were 
peace  to  those  that  had  accepted  it ;  yet  the  Co- 
rinthians and  some  cities  of  Peloponnesus  endea- 
Toured  to  overthrow  what  was  done,  and  presently 
arose  another  stir  by  the  confederates  against  La- 
cedaemon.  And  the  Lacedaemonians  also  after  a  TheLacedicinon. 
while  became  suspect  unto  the  Athenians,  for  not  S^^^St^' 
performing  somewhat  agreed  on  in  the  articles.  *^^^***'^ 
And  for  six  years  and  ten  months^  they  abstained 
from  entering  into  each  other's  territories  with 
their  arms :  but  the  peace  being  weak,  they  did 
each  other  abroad  what  harm  they  could ;  and  in 
the  end  were  forced  to  dissolve  the  peace  made 
after  those  ten  years,  and  fell  again  into  open  war. 

26.  This  also  hath  the  same  Thucydides  of  Athens 
written  from  point  to  point,  by  summers  and  win- 
ters, as  everything  came  to  pass,  until  such  time 
as  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  had 
made  an  end  of  the  Athenian  dominion,  and  had 

taken  their  long  walls  and  Pieraeus.      To  which  From  the  benin. 
time   from  the  beginning  of  the  war,   it   is  inof"5ir^^°* 
all  twenty-seven  years.     As  for  the  composition  ^'^^'^^^ 
between,   if  any  man   shall  think  it  not   to  be 
accounted  with  the  war,  he   shall   think   amiss. 
For  let  him  look  into  the  actions  that  passed  as 


'  [Auctoris  computatio  annorum  lati,  rursus  ad  bellum  aperte  cum 

progreditur  usque  adaDOum  01. 91.  Atheniensibus  gerendum  seaccinx- 

2.  A.C.  414  :    quo  tempore  Lace-  erunt:  vide  vi.  93.  Exeunt  ipsi  sex 

dsmoDii,  ab   Alcibiade    exstimu-  anni  et  menses  decem.    Goeller.] 
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7.        they  are  distinctly  set  down ' ;  and  lie  shall  find 
■ — ' — •    that  that  deserveth  not  to  be  taken  for  a  peace,  in 
Ac.iai.      which  they  neither  rendered  all,  nor  accepted  all, 
The li^ nfiLi. according  to  the  articles.     Besides,  in  the  Man- 
«ta^^i!^™.  tinean  and  Epidaurian  wars,  and  in  other  actions, 
it  was  on  both  sides  infringed  :  moreover,  the  con- 
federates on  the  borders  of  Thrace  continued  in 
hostility  as  before  :  and  the  Bteotians  had  but  a 
truce  from  one  ten  days  to  another.     So  that  with 
the  first  ten   years'  war,  and  with  this   doubtful 
cessation,  and  the  war  that  followed  after  it,  a  man 
Thenumborof  shall  fiud,  counting  by  the  times,  that  it  came  to 
Jli^e  w°Lii  just  so  many  years  and  some  few  days :  and  that 
those  who  built  upon  the  prediction  of  the  oracles, 
have"  this  number  only  to  agree.    And  I  remember 
yet,  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  this  war  and  so 
on  till  the  end,  it  was  uttered  by  many  that  it  should 
be  of  thrice  nine  years'  continuance.    And '  for  the 
time   thereof  1  lived  in  my  strength,  and  applied 
my  mind  to  gain   an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Thupydida,  fer  Same.     It  happened  also  that  I  was  baniahed  my 
Anphipo^!^  country  for  twenty  years,   after  my   charge  at 
toM^ewTrar^  AmphipoHs :  whcreby  being  present  af*  the  affairs 
of  both,  and  especially  of  the  Lacedeemonians  by 
reason  of  my  exile,  I  could  at  leisure  the  better 
learn  the  truth  of  all  that  passed.     The  quarrels 
therefore,   and  perturbations  of  the  peace,  after 
those  ten  years,  and  that  which  followed,  according 


'  ["  For  let  him  consider  liow  it  witli  the  prediction".   Am. — "  Far 

{llie  compo^Iion]  is  cbanicterized  I  myself  remember  yet"  Sic] 
b;  tbe  facts  of  the  cttse".  Arnold,        *  ["And  I  lived  to  the  end  of  it, 

Gneller.]  being  of  an  age  tujudg«  of  eveuti 

'  ["  Found   in  this  solitary  in-  and  also  applying"  &c.] 
stance  the  event  exactly  agreeing        *  ["  Conversant  with."  Arnold.] 
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as  from  time  to  time  the  war  was  carried,  I  will 
DOW  pursue.' 

27.  After  the  concluding  of  the  fifty  years'  peace 
and  the  league  which  followed,  and  when  those  TheCu 
ambassadors  which  were  sent  for  out  of  the  rest  a"^i"« 
of  Peloponnesus  to  accept  the  said  peace  were''"'""' 
departed  from  Lacedfemon,  the  Corinthians  (the ""'  '^•' 
rest  going  all  to  their  own  cities)  turning  first  to 
Argos^,  entered  into  treaty  with  some  of  the  Argive 
magistrates  to  this  purpose  : — that  the  Lacedse- 
monians  having  made  a  peace  and  league  with  the 
Athenians,theirbitherto  mortal  enemies,  tendingnot 
to  the  benefit,  but  to  the  enslaving  of  Peloponnesus, 
it  behoved  them^  to  consider  of  a  course  for  the 
safety  of  the  same :  aud  to  make  a  decree,  that  any 
city  of  the  Grecians  that  would,  and  were  a  free  city, 
and  admitted  the  like  and  equal  trials  of  judgment 
with  theirs,  might  make  a  league  with  the  Argives 
for  the  one  mutually  to  aid  the  other:  aud  to 
assign  them  a  few  men  with  absolute  authority 
from  the  state,  to  treat  with  i  and  that  it  should 
not  be  motioned  to  the  people,  to  the  end,  that  if 
tbe  multitude  would  not  agree  to  it,  it  might  be 
unknown  that  ever  they  had  made  such  a  motion : — 
affirming,  that  many  would  come  into  this  confe- 
deracy upon  hatred  to  the  Lacedfemonians.     And 


wiliilhe 
ill  Frln. 
LdfrIib. 


'  ["The  controTCTsy  therefore 
■fter  these  ten  jean,  iind  the  fnl' 
Imriog  rupture  of  the  treaty,  and 
die  wBT  therrupon  how  it  was"  >Vu.] 

'  ["  Adrr  concluding  Sec,  the 
nnlwmetfrom  Peloponnesus,  which 
mtn  vent  fur  to  assist  at  them,  re- 
liitd  fiDm  Lnceda^nion.  And  all 
but  the  CorinihianB  went  home: 


hut  tliey  turning-"  Stc.  Bekk.  ^c] 
'  ["  The  Argives"— The  limiting 
the  alliance  to  such  stales  as  tieaud 
others  upon  a  fooling  of  equali^  in 
ihe  distrihution  of  justice,  apeniled 
as  an  exclusion  from  it  of  all  stales 
not  iadependeut  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Athens  and  Spoita  on  the 
other.    Goeller.] 
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In  inul  ul 


the  Corinthians,  when  they  had  made  tliis  overtare, 
went  home. 

28.  These  men  of  Argos  having  heard  them,  and 
reported  their  proposition  both  to  the  magistrates 
'  and  to  the  people,  the  Argives  ordered  the  same 
accordingly  ;  and  elected  twelve  men,  with  whom  it 
should  be  lawful  for  any  Grecian  to  make  the 
league  that  would,  except  the  Laeedfemonians  and 
Athenians,  with  neither  of  which  they  were  to 
enter  into  any  league  without  the  consent  of  the 
Argive  people.  And  this  the  Argives  did  the  more 
willingly  admit,  as  well  for  that  they  saw  the 
Lacedaeraonians  would  make  war  upon  them ;  (for 
the  truce  between  them  was  now*  upon  expiring) ; 
as  also  because  they  hoped  to  have  the  principality' 
of  Peloponnesus.  For  about  this  time  Lacedsemon 
had  but  a  bad  report,  and  was  in  contempt  for  the 
losses  it  had  received.  And  the  Argives  in  all 
points  were  in  good  estate,  as  not  having  concurred 
in  the  Attic  war,  but  rather  been  at  peace  with 
both,  and  thereby  gotten  in  their  revenue^.     Thus 


'  [iyijceofiai:  to  olilaiu  the  qyf- 
povla,  or  to  be  llie  leaUiiip:  power.] 

'  ["  But  ratbcr  made  iheir  ac- 
count bj  being  at  peace  with  both". 
Arnold,  Go«ller.— The  Dorians  ihut 
subdued  Argos,  did  not,  like  tlie 
Spartans,  congregate  themselves  in 
the  capital,  but  dispereed  them- 
seUes  in  several  of  the  ancient  and 
considerable  cities:  whereby  the 
infiucQce  of  Argos  in  Argolis  was 
almost  annihilnleil,  and  she  was 
reduced  to  being  the  head  of  a 
league  for  common  defence  and 
regulation  of  the  common  interests. 
Within  a  century  after  the  Dorian 
invasion.   Spartan    ambitiDn    bad 


made  attempts,  with  little  success, 
upon  Argos:  but  when  the  finnl 
conijueatof  Cynarik  (si«  ch.  4l,n.) 
had  given  her  the  kej  of  Art^lis, 
Cicomenes  in  a  decisive  victory, 
some  time  between  flS4  and  tbe 
Persian  war  (see  Muell.  iii.  4),  slew 
six  thousand  of  her  Dorian  cilixen*. 
After  this  disaster.and  till  the  next 
generation  arrived  at  manhood  and 
expelled  tliem,  the  government  fell 
into  tbe  hands  of  tbe  skves  (gym- 
Tieiii) :  and  to  replenish  her  free 
population,  she  was  obliged  to  col- 
lect and  admit  to  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship the  subject  periceci  of  tbe 
surrounding  cities.     Slie  was  too 
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the  Argives  received  into  league  all  such  Grecians 
as  came  unto  them.  "^ 

29.  First  of  all  therefore,  came  in  the  Mantineans     > 
and  their  confederates :  which  they  did  for  fear  of  Th,^ 
the  Lacedfemonians.     For  a  part  of  Arcadia,  during  ^™ 
the  war  of  Athens,  was  come  under  the  obedience  '"■*' 
of  the  Mantineans ;  over  which  they  thought  the 
Lacedaemonians,  now  they  were  at   rest,  would 
not  permit  them  any  longer  to  command :  and 
therefore  they  willingly  joined  with  the  Argives, 
as  being,  they  thought,  a  great  city,  ever  enemy 
to  the  Lacedfemonians,  and  governed  as  their  own 
by  democracy'.  When  theMantineans  had  revolted, 


cnppled  t 


the 


r  any  part  i 
ar,ni]il  Mbwcd  the  uoiiu- 
■d  of  the  oracle:  "hostile  to  Ler 
nci^baDTB,  biit  the  rriend  of  the 
pxb,  to  draw  id  ber  spear  and  sil 
ntcbfuUj  guardiDg  her  head :  and 
(he  head  will  take  care  of  the 
body":  Heiwl-  vii.  US.  Hatred 
nf  Spartan  supremacy  had  no  small 
influeiice  o»  her  policy ;  she  pre- 
ferred  exclusion  from  tlie  common 
aSaJTs  of  Pelopoonesua,  and  even 
nibmitting  to  Lbe  yoke  of  the  bar- 
haiion,  ralbcr  than  Acknowledge 
tbeort/ioviaofSparla:  Herod. ihid. 
Her  new  popiitatiun  was  iudus- 
Irious,  and  multiplied  apace;  and 
pnMperily  and  wealth  reluroed  to 
Algol:  but  ber  constilutian  thereby 
Rcdred  a  democratic  tendency  in- 
coDnBtHit  with  the  Doric  character, 
the  peculiar  fen tures  of  which  gra- 
dually disapprated.] 

'  [Eicepl  the  possession  of  Mes- 

tenia,  uotbing  wan  so  vitally  im- 

poTtani  to  Sparta  as  her  influence 

oitt  the  towns  of  Arcadia :  as  their 

VOL.  IX. 


hostility  would  exclude  het  from 
all  intercourse  wiili  the  rest  of 
Greece.  Very  little  is  known  of 
tbe  manner  in  which  she  gained  a 
footing  in  tliosc  towns.  The  in- 
vading  Dorians  effected  no  settle- 
ment in  their  march  through  Arca- 
dia in  their  route  to  SparUi:  though 
no  opposition  is  heard  of  by  any 
sUte  except  Tegea.  Still  in  the 
two  first  Messenian  wars  the  Arca- 
dians appear  as  the  allies  of  the 
MesGcnians.  In  later  times  iheir 
territory,  the  most  extensive  in  Pe- 
loponnesus,  served  only  as  a  tho- 
roughfare for  hostile  armies :  the 
people,  the  nntive  Pclasgians,  who 
had  immemorial  possession  of  the 
land  (Herod,  i.  14fl,  viii.  73),  bad 
no  weight  in  llie  affairs  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  abed  tlieir  blood  for 
hire  in  quarrels  with  which  they 
had  no  concern.  The  Mantineans 
however,  though  thej  now  followed 
the  policy  of  Argos,  had  long  been 
attached  to  the  Peloponncsian 
league,  and   ihe  faithful    ally    of 


Tbe  uiiclf  of 


■      TbeLKtdcin 
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the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  began  also  to  matter 
amongst  themselves,  that  it  was  fit  for  them  to  do 
the  like :  conceiving  that  there  was  somewhat  in 
it  more  than  they  knew,  that  made  the  Mantineans 
to  turn ;  and  were  also  angry  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians, amongst  many  other  causes,  for  that  it 
was  written  in  the  articles  of  the  Attic  peace, 
that  it  should  be  lawful  to  add  unto  or  take  away 
from  the  same,  whatsoever  should  seem  good  to  the 
two  cities  of  the  Laced<Ejnonians  and  the  AtheU' 
tans.  For  this  was  the  article  that  the  most 
troubled  the  Peloponnesians,  and  put  them  into  a 
jealousy  that  the  Lacedsemonians  might  have  a 
purpose,  joining  with  the  Athenians,  to  bring  them 
into  subjection :  for  in  justice,  the  power  of  changing 
the  articles  ought  to  have  been  ascribed  to  all  the 
confederates  in  general.  Whereupon,  many  fear- 
ing such  an  intention,  applied  themselves  to  the 
Aleves,  every  one  severally  striving  to  come  into 
their  league. 

30.  The  Lacedjemonians  perceiving  this  stir  to 
begin  in  Peloponnesus,  and  that  the  Corinthians 
were  both  the  contrivers  of  it,  and  entered  them- 
selves also  into  the  league  with  Argos,  sent  ambas- 
sadors unto  Corinth,  with  intention  to  prevent  the 
sequel  of  it ;  and  accused  them,  both  for  the  whole 
design,  and  for  their  own  revolt  in  particular, 
which  they  intended  to  make  from  them  to  the 
league  of  the  Argives ;    saying  that  they  should 


SpuU :  Mill  their  present  dcTection  staunch  all;  uf  Sparta),  and  partly 

■nay  be  atlrihuted  partlj  to  theit  totbeeslahlisbnicrulofu  democratic 

desire  ^^  ratain  possession  of  Par-  goveninieut  iiiidtr  the  indueoce  of 

iba^    and    to    their  hoslility   to  Argos.     This  defeclion  is  not  for- 

regeH,(cver  since  its  reduction  the  gotten  in  after  limes:  se«ch.  50.  n.] 
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therein  infiinge  their  oath,  and  that  they  had  already 
done  unjustly,  to  refuse  the  peace  made  with  the 
Athenians ;  forasmuch  as  it  is  an  article  of  their 
league ',  that  what  the  major  part  of  the  coufede- 
rales  should  conclude,  unless  it  were  hindered  by 
some  god  or  hero,  the  same  was  to  stand  good. 
Bat  the  Corinthians,  those  confederates  which  t 
had  refused  the  peace  as  well  as  they  being  now  I 
at  Corinth,  (for  they  had  sent  for  them  before),  in  ■' 
their  answer  to  the  Lacedsemonians  did  not  openly 
allege  the  wrongs  they  had  received  ;  as  that  the 
Atbeniaus  had  not  restored  Solium  nor  Anacto- 
rium-,  nor  anything  else  they  had  in  this  war  lost: 
but  pretended  not  to  betray  those  of  Thrace';  for 
that  they  had  in  particular  taken  an  oath  to  them, 
both  when  together  with  Potidaea  they  first  re- 
volted, and  also  another  afterwards.  And  there- 
fore, they  said,  they  did  not  break  the  oath  of  their 
league  by  rejecting  the  peace  with  Athens.  For 
haying  sworn  unto  them  by  the  gods,  they  should 
in  betraying  them  offend  the  gods.  And  whereas 
it  is  said,  tinles/t  some  god  or  hero  hinder  it,  this 
appeareth  to  be  a  divine  hindrance.  Thus  they'- 
answered  for  their  old  oatb.  Then,  for  their  league  a 
with  the  Argives,  they  gave  this  answer :  that 
when  they  had  advised  with  their  friends,  they 
would  do  afterwards  what  should  be  just.  And 
so  the  ambassadors  of  Lacedferaou  went  home.  At 
the  same  time  were  present  also  in  Corinth  the 
ambassadors  of  Argos,  to  invite  the  Corinthians 
to  their  league,  and  that  without  delay.  But  the 
Corinthians  appointed  them  to  come  again  at  their 


*  The  Peloponnesian.    '  [See  ii.  i 


V.  49,]     »  [rok  iri  ep,-^!.] 
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next  sitting.  3 1 .  Presently  after  this  came  onto 
them  an  ambassnge  also  from  the  Eleians  :  and  first 
they  made  a  league  with  the  Corinthians;  and  going 
thence  to  Argos,  made  a  league  with  the  Argives, 
according  to  the  declaration  before  mentioned '. 
The  Eleians  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
concerning  Lepreum,  For  the  Leprealcs  having 
,  heretofore  warred  on  certain  of  the  Arcadians, 
and  for  their  aid  called  tlie  Eleians  into  their  con- 
federacy with  condition  to  give  the  moiety  of  the 
huid^  [to  be  won  from  them],  when  the  war  was 
ended,  the  Eleians  gave  unto  the  Lepreates  the 
whole  land  to  be  enjoyed  by  themselves,  with  an 
imposition  thereon  of  a  talent  to  be  paid  to  Jupiter 
Olympian :  which  they  continued  to  pay  till  the 
begiutiing  of  the  Athenian  war.  But  afterwards 
upon  pretence  of  that  war  giving  over  the  pay- 
ment, the  Kleiwis  would  have  forced  them  to  it 
a^u.  The  Lejireates  for  help  haWng  recourse  to 
dtr  Ljurctbemoruans :  and  the  cause  beins;  referred 
to  tbeir  deci^ou.  the  Eleians  afterwards,  upon  sos- 
pkaon  that  the  LAcediemoiuans  woold  not  do  diein 
fight,  renounced  the  reference,  and  wasted  Ae 
tenilorr  of  the  Lepreates.  The  LacedKBOuaOB 
aerefthckss  gK^  seotmee,  Umi  Ac  Leptvates 
shcMid  be  at  Hbcftf  to  pa;  k  or  Mt'.  uid  ^  Oe 
BaiaK  did  dw  iagwy :  aad  becawr  tke  Eldus  had 

mnt  atnnJ  to  tW  nStnmrr^  «h»  i.mrrAftmami»wt<^  ptf 

rMcmatanK.  V 


{tk  ik.  «.— "tw  ■ 
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telling  this  as  if  the  Lacedsemoniaus  liad  received 
their  revolted  city,  and  producing  the  article  of 
tbeir  league,  "  that  what  every  one  possessed  when 
they  entered  into  the  Attic  war,  the  same  they 
should  possess  when  they  gave  it  over" ' ;  revolted 
to  the  Argives  as  wronged,  and  entered  league 
with  them  as  is  before  related.     After  these  came  xiipCminhut 


aud  the  Chalcideans  upon  Thrace.    The  Boeotians  I',;;.'"^''^^ 
also  and   Megareans  threatened  as  much  ■ :   but  Af»»- 
because  they  thought  the  Argive  democracy  would 
not  be  so  commodious  for  them,  who  were  governed 
according  to  the  government  of  the  Lacedsemonians, 
by  oligarchy,  they  stirred  no  further  in  it. 

32.  About  the  same  time  of  this  summer  theTi.nAu«,i 
Athenians  expugned   Scioue,    slew  all  that   were"™"*"** 
within  it  at  man's  estate^,  made  slaves  of  the  women 
and  children,  and  gave  their  territory  to  the  Pla- 
leeans.     They  also  replanted  the  Delians  in  Delos,  ti»  iw™ 
both  in  consideration  of  the  defeats  they  had  re- ^'""''^"''^ 
eeived  after  their  expul.eion,  and  also  because  the 
oracle  at  Delphi  had  commanded  it.    The  Phoceans  iii 
and  Locrians  also  began  a  war  at  that  time  against "" 
each  other. 

And  the  Corinthians  and  Argives,  being  now  -n, 
leagued,  went  to  Tegea  to  cause  it  to  revolt  from  7u 


1 

i 


*  [This  ftcems  to  refer  to  the  fun- 
ilwnental  prcli  miliary  agreement, 
docribcd  in  uli.  1 7  in  very  different 
lenni :  "  thai  peace  Bhuuld  be  cou- 
cluded  oa  Ihe  tcnus  of  each  part; 
rroilering  wbat  Ihej  bad  talien  in 
tie  war":  oilierwise  we  inual  stip- 
pne  ilwt  the  Peloponncsiaii  confe- 
deniM  twd  ipTtin  eauh  other  a 


((UHrantee  to  this  effect  before  the 
war.  rytlwall.] 

"  ["  Thought  ihemBelves  also 
wronged :  hut  being  watched  and 
courted  bj  the  IviceduMnonians, 
and  tbisUng  (he  Ar^vc  democincy 
would  not  be  so  coniinodious  fnr 
them  Sic.,  Ihey  stirred  Stc."  Goell.] 

>  [S«u  Cleou's  decree,  iv.  133.] 
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V.        the  Lacedemonians,  conceiving  it  to  be  an  iraport- 

■ — ' — ■    ant  piece '  [of  Peloponnesus] ,  and  making  account, 

A.C  Ml.     if  they  gained  it  to  their  side,  they  should  easily 

*M«  ™d  oAir  obtain  the  whole.     But  when  the  Tegeates  refused 

„  to   become    enemies  to    the  Lacedsemonians,  the 

Corinthians,  who  till  then  bad  been  very  forward, 

grew  less  violent :  and  were  afraid  that  no  more 

of  the  rest  would  come    in.     Nevertheless    they 

went  to  the  Breotians,  and  solicited  them  to  enter 

into  league  with  them  and  the  Argives,  and  to  do 

Th*  CnriDihuiu  as  they  did.     And  the  Corinthians  further  desired 

tf^L'^i"'''^'  ^^^  BcEotians  to  go  along  with  them  to  Athens,  and 

B^^dl^blld-  '°  procure  for  them  the  like  ten  days'  truce,  to 

that  which  was  made  between  the  Athenians  and 

Boeotians  presently  after  the  making  of  the  fifty 

years'  peace,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Bceotians 

bad   it :    and  if  the  Athenians    refused,  then   to 

renounce  theirs,  and  make  no  more  truces  here- 

ThfBaflu™    after  without  the  Corinthians.     The  Corinthians 

:;  having  made    this    request,    the    Bceotians  willed 

them,  touching  the  league  with  the  Argives,  to 

stay  a  while  longer,  and  went  with  them  to  Athens, 

but  obtained  not  the  ten  days'  truce  :  the  Atben- 


'  ["Pan(ofairir|jUn)".— "the 

whole  of  Peloponnesus". — Tegea 

B  reduction  hj  Spiutu,  had 

ever   bi'en   suppoiled    by   her,  in 

■econUnce  with  her  policy  of  pre- 

•""t^  the  growth  of  any  cotuiider- 

liiisl  the  prelensiwiE 

•od  to  Ihe  fidelilj  of 

eihapB  indebted  for 

perilous  momenL 

.  ju  connecled  with 

«t    of   a  pleasant 

f  iheii  mitiiilerpre- 


tation  of  an  amhiguouB  oracle,  the 
Spartans  (SM,  A.C.)  iiiTnded  the 
territory  of  Tegca,  carrying  with 
them  the  fetters  which  they  expected 
to  lay  upon  the  Tegeatans;  but 
being  overthrown,  submitted  to 
have  them  uttposed  on  themselves. 
Herodotus  (i.  67.)  saw  the  same 
fetters  suspended  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva  nt  Tegea.  The  import' 
ance  of  Tegea  to  Sparla  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view  has  already  been 
noticed^  iii.  R,note.] 
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MBS  answering,  that  if  the  Corinthians  were  confe-  v. 
derates  with  the  Lacedjemonians,  they  had  a  peace  ■ — ' — ■ 
already.  Nevertheless  the  Bccotians  would  not  *•  f'-  «'■ 
relinquish  their  ten  days'  truce,  though  the  Co- tiip  Athfnilln^ 
riothians  both  required  the  same,  and  affirmed  that  1^1  llll'c^ih, 
it  was  so  before  agreed  on.  Yet  the  Athenians  '"fi"""'™- 
granted  the  Corinthians  a  cessation  of  arms,  but  1 

without  solemn  ratification'. 

33.  The  same  summer  the  Lacedaemonians  with  Thri.ii<:»i»ri»,u 
their  whole  power,  under  the  conduct  of  Pleistoanax  l^i^tt  o'r"'' 
the  son  of  Pausanias,  Itiig  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  '^tp"'"' 
made  war  upon  the  Parrhasians  of  Arcadia,  subjects 
of  the  Mantineans  ;  partly  as  called  in  by  occasion 
of  sedition,  and  partly  because  they  intended,  if 
they  could,  to  demolish  a  fortification  which  the 
Mantineans  had  built  and  kept  with  a  garrison  in 
Cypsela,  in  the  territory  of  the  Parrhasians  towards' 
Sciritis  of  Laconia.  The  Lacedjemonians  therefore 
wasted  the  territory  of  the  Parrhasians.  And  the 
Mantineans,  leaving  their  own  city  to  the  custody 
of  the  Argives,  came  forth  to  aid''  the  Parrhasians 
their  confederates:  but  being  unable  to  defend 
both  the  fort  of  Cypsela  and  the  cities  of  the 
Parrhasians  too,  they  went  home  again.  And  the 
Lacediemonians,  when  they  had  set  the  Parrhasians 
at  liberty,  and  demohshed  the  fortification,  went 
home  likewise. 

34.  The  same  summer,  when  those  soldiers  which  TiifLKo.ii™.un. 
went  out  with  Brasidas,  and  of  which  Clearidas  '^i^^i^'^^'Ja, 
after  the  making  of  the  peace  had  the  charge,  were  ^^"^"J^' 
returned  from  the  parts  upon  Thrace  :  the  Lace- 

■  ["  But  uo  treaty".]  *  ["  Themselves  gunrdeil  the  tet- 

*  ^"As  a  check  upon  Scirilli".     Hlor;  of  their  conrederatea  Ibe  PuX' 
Seet,  dl.  Ara.]  rhasiitDs".    Arnold.] 
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V.        dsemonians   made  a  decree,  that  those  Helotes 

'      '    which  had  fought  under  Brasidas  should  receive 

*-  c.  «i.    their  liberty,  and  inhabit  where  they  thought  good'. 

But  not  long  after  they  placed  them,  together  with 

such  others  as  had  been  newly  enfranchised^  in 

Lepreum  ;  a  city  standing  in  the  confines  between 

Laconia  and  the  Eleians,  with  whom  they  were  now 

leLacediBTnnn  at  variaucc.     Fcariiig  also  lest  those  citizens  of 

liwruuL™ their  own,  which  had  been  taken  ui  the  island  and 

^P^^'™';;,  had  delivered  up  their  arms  to  the  Athenians,  should 

ikeiBuguin.    upon  apprehension  of  disgrace  for  that  calamity, 

if  they  remained  capable  of  honours,  make  some 

innovation  in  the  state,  they  disabled  them''  [though] 


'  [An  esseiiUul  comlilion  uf  tlivir 
freedom ;  being  hound  to  tUc  soil, 
and  intapaljle  of  removal  from  it, 
or  of  receiving  tbeir  freedom  but  at 
ihe  will  of  Uic  state.] 

*  [vioiofiilSiuv:"  recently  Hscrilj- 
cd  to  the  Sq/ioc,"  i.  e.  new  Spartam  .- 
a  nnme  acquired  bj  Ibe  eofranch- 
iscil  helot  after  baving  hecu  some 
time  iu  possession  of  his  llbert;. 
Tlieii  number  soon  neatlj  equalled 
that  of  the  citiiceiis.  Tlicre  were 
also  Mulhones  or  Mothaca  (from 
liHlaiv,  verna) :  helots,  that  having 
been  brought  up  with  young  Spar- 
tans (like  EumiEus  in  the  bouse  of 
Ulysses)  obtained  their  freedom 
without  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
Their  descendants  however  mnst 
sometimes  have  obtained  those 
rights:  since  Callicmtides,  Lyi;an- 
der,  and  Gjlippus  were  of  Moihonic 
origin.     Mueller,  iii.  3.] 

'  ["  They  disgraced  Ibcni.''  Of 
riripia  tlicrc  wi-rr,  lioth  at  Sparta 
nuii  AlbtnE,  various  degrees-     'l*he 


higbcBt  degree  at  Sparta  was  a.  kind 
of  excommunication,  reserved  fot 
for  him  that  distifraced  himself  iu 
the  field,  or  returned,  as  Aristo- 
demus  at  Thermopylie,  without  bia 
cotnpanitins.  The  culprit  could  fdl 
no  public  offiee :  had  the  lowett 
place  in  the  cborus :  in  the  game  of 
ball,  neither  party  would  have  him 
on  iheiraide:  hecouldiitidno  com- 
petitor in  tlie  gymnasium,  no  com- 
panion of  hi»tent  in  tbe  Geld :  none 
would  give  him  tire :  his  degn- 
dation  was  made  visible  to  tbe 
worlil  by  his  ragged  cloak  and  tuilf- 
sbaved beard.  Muell.  iii.  10. — Tbe 
same  degree  of  infiimy  at  Athens 
amimiiled  to  actual  outlawry,  tbe 
uTi/MQ  fairly  losing  alt  proleiiioa 
of  tbe  law,  both  public  and  private: 
whilst  tbe  minor  degree  deprived 
him  of  some  specified  rights  only; 
us  the  right  of  speaking  and  voting 
in  tbe  publiu  assembly,  of  entering 
the  agoni,  iif  sailing  to  the  llelles- 
punl  or  to  Ionia.  ¥*c.  Htrm,  §  124,] 
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someof  them  were'  in  office  already.  And  their 
disablement  was  this  :  "  that  tliey  should  neither 
bear  office,  nor  be  capable  to  buy  and  sell".  Yet 
in  time  they  were  agmn  restored  to  their  former 
bonoors. 

35.  The  same  summer  also  the  Dictideans"  took  There 
Thyssoa,  a  town  in  Mount  Athos,  and  confederate  [^^ 
of  the  Athenians.     This  whole  summer  there  was  '^"™'' 
continual  commerce  between  the  Athenians  aud 
tile  Pelopounesians  :  nevertheless  they  began,  both  jmhu^h, 
the  Athenians  and  the  Lacediemonians,  to  have  J^"'^"'; 
eftch  other  in  suspicion  immediately  after  the  peace, ''' 
iu  respect  of  the  places  not  yet  mutually  surren- 
dered.    For  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  whose  lot  it  Amph 
fell  to  make  restitution  first,  had  not  rendered  fi^J^^"" 
.\iiiphipolis  and  the  other  cities,  nor  had  caused  ^^^j" 'i:^p»|^ 
the  peace  to  be  accepted  by  the  confederates  upon  mr  by  tiio  b^o- 
Thrace,    nor  by  the  Boeotians    nor  Corinthians :  nutiuBB. 
though  they  had  ever  professed,  that  in  case  they 
refused  they  would  join  with  the  Athenians   to 
bring  them  to  it  by  force;  and  had  prefixed  a  time, 
(thotigh  not  by  writing),  within  the  which  such  as 
entered  not  into  this  peace  were  to   be  held  as 
enemies  onto  both.    The  Athenians  therefore,  when  Tbn  au. 
they  saw  none  of  this  really  performed,  suspected  ^ytZ!" 
that  they  had  no  sincere  intention,  and  thereupon 
refused  to  render  Pylus  when  they  required  it : 
nay,  they  repented  that  they  had  delivered  up  the 
prisoners  they  took  iu  the  island  ;  and  detained 
the  rest  of  the  towns  ^  they  then  held,  till  the  La- 

^''  Beiny  iu  office".  Tlicolijecl  hahiUints  of  Dium  in  Lhe  peuuiaiiln 

'^  dt^ncing,  was  to  render  ^em  of  AtlioB.   The  Dictideans  aie  uq- 

■Kcapible  of  abusing  thdr  office  to  knowu.  Popp.  Gocll.  Am.] 

it dOriiiHBt  of  iLc  Btate]  '  ["  Places".  Mctbone, Pteluum, 

'  ["Tbe  DikDt":  that  ii,  the  in-  Abknlis,  Uytbcni  Ikv.  Uodl.] 


A.U.421. 
OL.8B.  4. 

rill-  »]Kiiog7  of 
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cedaemonians  should  have  performed  the  couditious 
on  their  part  also.     The  Lacedaemoiiians  to  this 
alleged,  "  that  they  had  doue  what  they  were  able 
r  to  do ;  for  they  had  dehvered  the  Athenian  pri- 
""  soners  that  were  in  their  hands,  and  had  withdrawn 
''™ci«  ""       their   soldiers  from    the  parts  upon  Thrace,  and 
whatsoever  else  was  in  their  own  power  to  perform: 
but  Amphipolis,  they  said,  was  not  in  their  power 
to  surrender  :  that  they  would  endeavour  to  bring 
the  Bceotians  and  Corinthians  to  accept  the  peace, 
and  to  get  Panactnm  restored,  and  all  the  Athenian 
prisoners  in  Boeotia  to  be  sent  home  :  and  there- 
fore desired  them  to  make  restitution  of  Pylus,  or, 
if  not  so,  at  least  to  draw  out  of  it  the  Messenians 
and  Helotes,  as  they  for  their  part  had  drawn  their 
garrisons  out  of  the  towns  upon  Thrace  ;  and  if 
they  thought  good,  to  keep  it  with  a  garrison  of 
Thu  Aiuninn.  Athenians".  After  divers  and  long  conferences  bad 
™^i.'Li  H^L-  this  summer,  they  so  far  prevailed  with  the  Athen- 
!utn,oututiMujij^j,g  g(.  j-jjg  igg(.^  gg  thcy  drcw  thence  all  the  Mes- 
senians and  Helotes,  andallotherLaconian fugitives: 
and  placed  them  in  Cranii,  a  city  of  Cephallenia. 
T1.I?  pmi  or  ihs  So  for  this  summer  there  was  peace,  and   free 
''"™"""™""  passage  from  one  to  another. 

TbcLaceiimmiffl-  36.  Ih  the  beginning  of  winter,  (for  now  there 
IrTdn'ouTip  dij-  were  other  ephores  in  office ;  not  those  in  whose  time 
•.iivBihipfKo.  tjig  peace  was  made,  but  some  of  them  that  opposed 
it),  ambassadors  being  come  from  the  confederates, 
and  the  Athenian,  Bceotian.and  Corinthian  ambas- 
sadors being  [already]  there,  and  having  had  much 
conference  together  but  concluded  nothing,  Cleo- 
bulus  and  Xenares,  ephores  that  most  desired  the 
dissolution  of  the  peace,  when  the  rest  of  the  am- 
bassadors were  gone  home,  entered  into  private 
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conference  with  the  Boeotians    and    Corinthians, 
exhorting  them  to  run  both  the  same  course  :  and 
aiivised  the  Bteotians  to  endeavour  first  to  make  a 
league  themselves  with  the  Argives,  and  then  to  a 
get  the  Argives  together  with  themselves  into  a  S' 
league  with  the  Laoediemonians :    for  that   they'll 
might  by  this  means  avoid  the  necessity  of  accept-  '^• 
ing  the  peace  with  Athens:  for  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  more  regard  the  friendship  and  league  of 
the  Argives,  than'  the  enmity  and  dissolution  of 
the  peace  with  the  Athenians  :  for  they  knew  the 
Lacedfemonians  had  ever  desired  to  have  Argos 
their  friend  upon  any  reasonable  conditions ;  be- 
cause they  knew  that  their  war  without  Pelopon- 
nesus would  thereby  be  a  great  deal  the  easier. 
Wherefore    they  entreated    the  Boeotians   to  put 
Panactum  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedsemonians : 
to  the  end,  that  if  they  could  get  Pylus  for  it  in  ex- 
change, they  might  make  war  against  the  Athenians 
the  more  commodiously. 

37.  The  Bffiotians  and  Corinthians  being  dis- 
missed* by  Xeuares  and  Cleobulus,  and  all  the  other 
Lacedicmonians  of  that  faction,  with  those  points 
lo  be  delivered  to  their  commonwealths,  went  to 
their  several  cities.     And  two  men  of  Argos,  ofn 
principal  authority  in  that  city,  having  waited  for  [^' 
and  met  with  thera  by  the  way,  entered  into  a '" 
treaty    with   them  about  a   league    between    the 
Argives  and  the  Boeotians,  as  there  was  between 
them   and  the  Corinthians  and  the  Eleians  and 
Mantineans  already  :  "  for  they  thought,  if  it  snc- 

'  t"  Would  ctioosr  the  friendship     ing  friends  &cc.  before  coming  to  a 
irfJtc.,Bt  Ike  ritk  of  the  enmity"     niptare'&c:  Goell.] 
ic,:  Am, — "Would  prefer  miJi-         *  ["  Commistianed  to  (IeU?er".] 
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cecdert,  tfaey  might  [the  morej  easily  have  eitlier 
war  or  peace,  (forasmuch  as  the  cause  would  now  be 
uoininon),  either  with  the  Lacedaemonians  or  whom' 
Bocver  el»e  it  should  be  needfur.  \\"hen  the 
Bteotian  ambassadors  heard  this,  they  were  well 
pleased.  For  as  it  clianced,  the  Argives  requested 
the  same  things  of  them,  that  they  by  their  fiiends 
in  Laeeda*raoii  had  been  sent  to  procure  of  the 
■  ArgivcH.  These  men  therefore  of  Argos,  when  they 
ii,»aw  that  the  Btcotiana  accepted  of  the  motion, 
*■  promised  to  eeiid  ambassadors  to  the  Bteotians 
about  it ;  and  so  departed.  When  the  Bceotians 
were  come  home,  they  related  there'  what  they 
had  heard  botli  at  Lacedaemon  and  by  the  way 
from  the  Argives.  The  governors  of  Boeotia  were 
ghid  thrreof;  and  much  more  forward  in  it  now 
than  formerly  tht-y  had  been ;  seeing  that  not  only 
their  friends  in  Ltieedpemon  desired,  but  the  Argivea 
themselves  hastened  to  have  done  the  self-same 
thing.  Not  long  after  this  the  ambassadors  came 
to  them  from  Argos,  to  solicit  the  dispatch  of  the 
business  iKt'oru  propounded:  but  the  governors  of 
Bu'otia  roniiiicndcd  [only]  the  proposition,  and 
dismissed  thorn  with  promise  to  send  ambassadors 
about  tlie  league  to  Argos.     3S.  In  the  meantime 

*  the  governors  of  Ba-otia  thought  fit,  that  an  oath 
should  first  be  taken  by  themselves,  and  by  the 

*  ambassadors  from  Coriutb,  Megara,  and  the  con- 
federates upon  Thrace*,  to  give  mutual  assistance 
upon  any  occasion  to  them  that  should  require  it, 
and  neither  to  make  WTir  nor  peace  without  the 


McK*ntts,  tai  d«  UBl 
bvm  fWkiiiw,  t*  take  m 
tmA  Mia  W  gm*  Jw.] 
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common  consent :  and  next  that  the  Btrotians  and 
Megareans  (for  these  two  ran  the  same  course) 
should  make  a  league  with  the  Argives.  But 
before  this  oath  was  [to  be]  taken,  the  governors 
of  Boeotia  communicated  the  business  to  the  four 
Bceotian  councils,  in  the  which  the  whole  authority 
of  the  state  consisteth':  and  withal  presented  their 
advice,  that  any  city  that  would,  might  join  with 
them  in  the  like  oath  for  mutual  assistance.  But  t 
they  that  were  of  these  councils  approved  not  the  '^ 
proposition ;  because  they  feared  to  offend  the '" 
Ucedsemonians,  in  being  sworn  to  the  Corinthians 
that  had  revolted  from  their  confederacy.  For  the 
governors  of  Bceotia  had  not  reported  unto  them 
what  had  passed  at  Lacedjemon,  how  Cleobulus 
and  Xenares,  the  ephores,  and  their  friends  there, 


ber  of  the  confcderaie  stales:  and 
that  of  tbe  fiwotarclis  wag  perhaps 
once  the  same,  (liaugb  afUrwards 
n.'duce<)  and  undergoing  munj 
changes.  Thebes  had  ca.t]y  the 
privilege  of  appoiiiling  two:  one  of 
whom  was  superior  in  authority 
oTerall  the  rest,  and  was  president 
ofthe board.  Thirl.— Itia  probably 
this  B(Cotarch  of  Tbcbes,  that  in 
federal  decrees  is  called  Spxi^n/  tr 
Eoiv<|7  ffouitriv,  Mtmctimes  simplj 
upjjm'.  To  ciercise  iLe  office. 
which  was  annual,  hejond  the  legi' 
tiraate  time,  was  a  eapitui  offence; 
and  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidaa, 
even  after  the  battle  of  Leuclra, 
were  brought  tii  trial  for  viiikting 
this  law.  ButtheBcDotarch  was  re- 
eligible:  and  I'elopidas  accordingly 
was  chosen  Baxitarch  eleven  years 
consecutively.  Mueller,  Hermunn, 
SITU] 


uitad  in  a  confederacy  represented 
bj  1  congress  of  deputies,  who  met 
tt  Ibe  leatival  of  Pambantia,  in  the 
Implt  of  ihe  Itonian  Athene  near 
CaTDana,more  perhaps  for  religious 
Itu  political  pnrpoKes.  There 
tat  tlKi  other  national  councils 
lUcb  deliberated  on  peace  and 
■11,  of  perhaps  nearly  equal  anti- 
1<uiy:  though  Hrst  mentioned  at  a 
UlEt  period  when  there  were/oiir 
°l  lliem.  ll  does  not  appear  bow 
<l>t]i  nert  constituted,  or  whether 
■ithiererenoetoasmanj  territorial 
Aiinoiis,  of  which  we  have  no  other 
•Wrt  The  chief  magistrates  of  the 
l*^,  called  Steotarrhi,  presided 
ioiliDK  councils  and  commanded 
'Iw  national  forces.  'HhefuurUen 
^"oito  images  carried  to  the  tup 
rfCitbMin  (ir.  !».  note)  seem  to 
(oiiit  D  that  u  the  original  uum- 
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V.         had  advised  them  to  enter  first  into  league  witli 
'      '      ■    the  Arglves  and  Corinthians,  and  then  afterwards 
A.C.W1.     to  make  the  same  league  with  the  LacedBemoiiiaus  : 
for  they  thought  that  the  councils,  though  this  had 
never  been  told  them,  would  have  decreed  it  no 
otherwise    than  they  upon    premeditation    should 
advise.     So  the   business  was  checked :  and  the 
ambassadors  from  Corinth  and  from  the  cities  upon 
Thrace  departed  without  effect.    And  the  gover- 
nors of  Bosotia,  that  were  before  minded,  if  they 
had  gotten  this  done,  to  have  leagued '  themselves 
also  with  the  Argives,  made  no  meutiou  of  the 
Argives  in  the  councils  at  all,  nor  sent  the  ambas- 
sadors to  Argos,  as  they  had  before  promised :  but 
a  kind  of  carelessness  and  delay  possessed  the 
whole  business. 
A.c,«i,o.        39.  Xhe  same  winter  the  Olynthians  took  Me- 
M«ji*ni»iak™  cyberne-,  held  with  a  garrison  of  the  Athenians,  by 
wht'l^Il;ir  assault. 


'  ["  To  have  tried  to  league".] 
'  [Theacqiiisitionof  Mecybema 
(a  port-town  about  two  miles  from 
Oljnthus)  was  tUe  cummenceinetit 
of  tt  series  of  coiiquests,  which  led 
Oljnthus  to  aspire  to  the  nuik  of  an 
imperial  elate.  Not  long  after  the 
end  of  Ibis  war,  she  succeeded  iu 
fnrmiDg  and  placing  berseirat  the 
head  of  a  confederacj  of  the  Chal- 
cideao  states,  embracing  not  fewer 
than  33  towns ;  Bome,  as  Poddica, 
of  considerable  oote.  Her  power 
was  further  augmented  in  a  verj  im- 
portant degree  by  the  cession  to  lier 
from  Arajntas  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  kiugdom  of  Macedonia- 
Sbe  became  of  ability  to  bring  iiilo 
the  Geld  as  many  as  8,000  heavf 


infantry,  a  far  greater  number  of 
targetiers,  and  nearlj  1,000  horse. 
Thehcs  and  Athens  did  not  disdain 
to  send  amhassadurs  to  her,  to  treat 
of  an  alliance.  Sparia  became 
alarmed,  and  sent  iin  arm;  of  not 
less  than  1 0,000  to  crush  the  dai^r 
ill  its  in&ncy.  This,  not  withoat 
receiving  some  ehcclts,  she  succeed- 
ed in  doing :  and  little  foreseeing 
the  remote  consequences,  conceiTcd 
she  had  achieved  a  great  triumph. 
But  the  power  of  Ol^thus,  now 
brolieu,  was  unequal  afterward* 
to  withstand  the  attacks  of  Philip : 
who  subdued  and  razed  her  to  the 
ground.  And  ibe  Chakidean  pen- 
insula, which  had  hitherto  sepa- 
rated Macedoniu  from  the  sea,  at 
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After  this  the  Laeedaemouians,  (for  the  confer- 
ences between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians 
sbont  restitution  reciprocal  contiuued  still),  hoping 
that  if  the  Athenians  should  obtain  from  the  Boeo-  Tt^ueXm™- 
tians  Panactum,  that  then  they  also  shonld  recover  'i™'"^I,i'",h„' 
Pylus,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Boeotians,  with  ?''™'^''"''""'- 
request  that  Panactum  and  the  Athenian  prisoners  <^ 
might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
that  they  might  get  Pylus  restored  in  exchange. 
But  the  Bceotians  answered,  that  unless  tlie  Lace- 
dtemonians  would  make  a  particular  league  with 
them  as  they  had  done  with  the  Athenians,  they 
would  not  do  it.  The  Lacediemonians,  though 
they  knew  they  should  therein  wrong  the  Athen- 
ians ;  for  that  it  was  said  in  the  articles,  that  neither 
party  should  make  either  league  or  war  without 
the  other's  consent ;  yet  such  was  their  desire  to 
get  Panactum  to  exchange  it  for  Pylus,  and  withal 
they  that  longed  to  break  the  peace  with  Athens 
were  so  eager  in  it',  that  at  last  they  concluded  a 
league  with  the  Bceotians,  winter  then  ending  and 
the  spring  approaching:  and  Panactum  was  pre- 
sently pulled  down  to  the  ground-.  So  ended  the 
eleventh  year  of  this  war. 

40.  In  the  spring  following,  the  Argives,  when 
they  saw  that  the  ambassadors  which  the  Boeotians  „1  ,™'"iu. 
promised  to  send  unto  them  came  not,  and  that  j^^*^ 
Paaactum  was  razed,  and  that  also  there  was  a 


IhcMtnt:  Cirne  ihat  it  became  the  efTect  afniakiiiKlhisEeparBtetKvitj, 

UiM  put  of  faU  dominioDs,  vir-  wna  to  niiseBaxitiafroni  adepeiid- 

Uulljinadeliiminaiteiof  lliewhole  eot member  of  the  confederacy  to 

ofGnxce.  See  Thid. cb.  37, 43.]  the  rank  of  an  mdependenl  all;. 

'  ["  Were    so    desirous   of  the  Herm.§  38.] 

BiEtiUan  coaoesiou,  thnt"  &u.  The  '  [B;  ibe  Baotious ;  aee  ch.  43.] 
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private  league  made  between  the  Bcrotians  and 
the  Lacedfemonians,  were  afraid  lest  they  should 
on  all  hands  be  abaDdoued,  and  that  the  confede- 
rates would  all  go  to  the  Lacedfemonians.  For 
they  apprehended  that  the  Bipotiaus  had  been 
indaced  both  to  raze  Panactum,  and  also  to  enter 
into  the  Athenian  peace,  by  the  Lacediemoniaus  ; 
and  that  the  Athenians  were  privy  to  the  same  :  so 
that  now  they  had  no  means  to  make  league  with 
the  Athenians  neither  ;  whereas  before  they  made 
account,  that  if  their  truce  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
continued  not,  they  might  upon  these  differences 
have  joined  themselves  to  the  Athenians.  The 
Argives  being  therefore  at  a  stand,  and  fearing  to 
have  war  all  at  once  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Treats,  Bceotians,  and  Athenians,  [as]  having  for- 
merly refused  the  truce  with  the  Lacedsemontaus, 
and  imagined  to  themselves  the  principality  of  all 
Peloponnesus,  they  sent  ambassadors  with  as  much 
speed  as  might  be,  Eustrophos  and  j£son,  persons 
as  they  thought  most  acceptable  unto  them,  with 
this  dotation,  that  by  compounding  with  the  La- 
cedaemonians as  well  as  for  their  present  estate 
they  might,  howsoever  the  world  went ',  they  should 
at  least  live  at  quiet.  4 1 .  ^Vhen  these  ambassadors 
were  there,  they  fell  to  treat  of  the  articles  upon 
which  the  agreement  should  be  made.  And  at 
^  first  the  Argives  desired  to  have  the  matter  referred, 
LinvM  either  to  some  private  man  or  to  some  city,  con- 
»«>.  ceroing  the  territory  of  Cynuria':  about  vhich 


■  [» Iiiiafti^  m  camfenaii  Sec-,  $»«■  ncc$  4c9cnl<t4  ij  G 

aW  Am.  m  fmr  mt  ri\  tmauMmn  <raL  73.)  m  ii 

!■!  ■liH  I.  teh«p ^Mft".  Caifci ]  MS:  of  «tMfc.  fe  am,  faw,  the 

»  [TW  Cfmii  an  om  «f  Oc  "    '  """  " 
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they  have  always  differed,  as  lying  on  the  borders        v. 
of  them  both ;  (it  eontaineth  the  cities  of  Thyrea    '     ""^ 

^  •'  YEAR   XII. 

and  Anthena,  and  is  possessed  by  the  Laeedaemon-     a.c.42o. 

ians).      But  afterwards,  the  Lacedsemonians  not 

suffering  mention  to  be  made  of  that,  but  that  if 

they  would  have  the  truce  go  on  as  it  did  before, 

they  might,  the  Argive  ambassadors  got  them  to 

yield  to  this:   ^^that  for  the  present  an  accord Auoddcondition 

should  be  made  for  fifty  years  ;  but  withal,  that  it**^*'™^- 

should  be  lawful  nevertheless,  if  one  challenged 

the  other  thereunto,  both   for  Laeedaemon   and 

Argos  to  try  their  titles  to  this  territory  by  battle, 

so  that  there  were  in  neither  city  a  plague  nor  a 

Lemnians,  were  foreign  races ;  one,  withdrew  to  avoid  the  temptation 
the  Achaeans,  had  never  quitted  to  violate  the  agreement :  and  the 
Peloponnesus,  but  dwelt,  not  in  600  fought  till  there  were  left  only 
their  original  seats,  but  in  those  of  two  Argives,  and  one  Spartan, 
the  lonians ;  and  two,  the  Arcad-  Othryades,  who  were  parted  by 
iansandCynurians,  were  aboriginal  night  The  Argives  ran  home  to 
(that  is,  Pelasgians),  and  dwelt  in  report  their  victory :  whereupon 
their  original  seats :  but  of  all  these,  Othryades  spoiled  the  dead,  erected 
the  Cynurians  were  the  only  Ion-  a  trophy,  and  slew  himself  to  avoid 
iaDSjtfaougb  the  Argive  government  the  disgrace  of  surviving  his  corn- 
had  doficued  them.  Cynuria,  a  panions.  The  next  day  the  victory 
vdley  between  Laconia  and  A  rgolis,  was  claimed  by  the  Argives,  as 
is  said  to  have  been  subdued  by  having  the  greater  number  of  sur- 
Spaita  as  early  as  1006 :  but  in  720  vivors ;  by  the  Spartans,  as  having 
the  war  about  it  was  renewed,  and  erected  a  trophy.  The  dispute  was 
the  Argives  got  and  kept  possession  settled  by  a  battle,  in  which  Sparta 
of  it  and  of  the  whole  coast  as  far  was  victorious :  and  the  Argives 
ssMalea,  including  the  island  of  shaved  their  heads,  and  vowed  their 
Cjthera,  till  about  548  (the  time  at  hair  should  never  grow  till  they 
which  Sparta  reduced  Tegea),  when  recovered  Cynuria.  (Herod,  i.  82). 
they  finiilly  lost  it  by  the  famous  Much  blood  was  shed  for  this 
hattle  of  Thyrea,  alluded  to  by  inconsiderable  territory:  which 
Thucydides.  The  two  armies  being  decided  which  was  to  be  the  lead- 
ibont  to  join  battle,  it  was  agreed  iug  power  in  Peloponiiesus.  It  was 
to  decide  the  dispute  for  Cynuria  not  till  Sparta  was  master  of  it,  that 
hy  a  contest  between  300  chosen  she  was  able  to  attack  Argos  with 
men  on  each   side.     The  armies  success :  sec  ch.  28,  note.] 
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war  to  excuse  them" :  as  once  before  they  had 
done,  when,  as  botli  sides  thoug;bt,  they  had  the 
victory ;  *'  and  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  one 
part  to  follow  the  chace  of  the  other,  further  than 
to  the  bounds  either  of  Ijacedtemoti  or  Argos." 
And  though  this  seemed  to  the  Lacediemoniaus  at 
first  to  be  but  a  foolish  proposition,  yet  afterwards, 
because  they  desired  by  all  means  to  have  friend- 
ship with  the  Argives,  they  agreed  unto  it,  and 
put  into  writing  what  they  required.  Howsoever, 
before  the  Lacedjemonians  would  make  any  full 
conclusion  of  the  same,  they  willed  them  to  retuni 
first  to  Argos,  and  to  make  the  people  acquainted 
with  it ;  and  then,  if  it  were  accepted,  to  return 
at  the  Hyacinthian  feast  and  swear  it.  So  these 
departed. 

42.  Whilst  the  Argives  were  treating  about  this, 
'„the  Lacedieraonian  ambassadors,  Andromedes  and 
Phiediraus  and  Antimenidas,  commissioners  for 
receiving  of  Panactum  and  the  prisoners  from  the 
Bceotians  to  render  them  to  the  Athenians,  found 
that  Panactum  was  demolished',  and  that  their 
pretext  was  this :  that  there  had  been  anciently 
an  oath,  by  occasion  of  difference  between  the 
Atheuians  and  them,  that  neither  part  should 
inhabit  the  place  solely,  but  jointly  both.  But  for 
the  Athenian  prisoners,  as  many  as  the  Bosotians 
had,  they  that  were  with  Andromedes  received, 
convoyed,  and  delivered  them  unto  the  Athenians: 
and  withal  told  them  of  the  razing  of  Panactum, 
alleging  it  as  rendered,  in  that  no  enemy  of  Athens 
should  dwell  in  it  hereafter.     But  when  this  was 
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told  them,  the  Athenians  made  it  a  heinous  matter :        y. 
for  that  they  conceived  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
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had  done  them  wroue,  both  in  the  matter  of  Panac-     a.c.43o. 

Ol.  80  4. 

tarn,  which  was  pulled  down  and  should  have  been  The  Athenians 
rendered  standing;    and  because  also   they  had^hAelLl^ 
heard  of  the  private  league  made  with  the  Boeotians,  ^f  A^*"°'e 
whereas  they  had  promised  to  join  vnth  the  Athen-  made  with  the 
ians  in  compelling  such  to  accept  of  the  peace  as        "^ 
had  refused  it.     Withal  they  weighed  whatsoever 
other  points  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  short 
m,  touching  the  performance  of  the  articles  ;  and 
thought  themselves  abused  :  so  that  they  answered 
the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  roughly,  and  dis- 
missed them. 

43.  This  difference  arising  between  the  Lacedae-  The  Aigives 
monians  and    the  Athenians,    it    was    presently  "th^^^*^^^ 
wrought  upon  by  such  also  of  Athens  as  desired ''^^^'^''"*^*** 
to  have  the  peace  dissolved.      Amongst  the  rest 
was  Alcibiades,  the  son  of  Clinias,  a  man,  though 
young  in  years,  yet  in  the  dignity  of  his  ances- 
tors honoured  as  much  as  any  man  of  what  city 
soever  ^    Who  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  better  to 
join  with  the  Argives;  not  only  for  the  matter  The  cause  why 
itself,  but  also  out  of  stomach  labouring  to  cross  filot^^if^lu 
the  Lacedaemonians  :  because  they  had  made  the  ?^*  i^cedajmon- 
peace  by  the  means  of  Nicias  and  Laches,  without 

^  f '  A  man  though  yet  young  (as  to  the  Alcmicoiiides,  and  thus  Cleis- 

^e  would  be  considered  in  any  other  thenes,  the  friend  of  the  democracy, 

^i)y  yet  for    the  dignity  of  his  was  among  his  ancestors.      His 

ancestors  of  great  consideration'\  fatlier  Clinias  had  c<[uippcd  and 

Both  by  his  father's  and  mother's  manned  a  galley  with  200  men  in 

ade,  he  was  connected  with  the  the  Persian  war:  he  fell  at  the 

ooblest  of  the  Eupatrids.  He  traced  battle  of  Coroneia  (447),  leaving 

luspalemal  line  through  Eurysaces,  Alcibiades,  perhaps,  seven  or  eight 

wu  of  Ajax,  to  ^acus :  his  mother,  years  old.  and  the  heir  to  one  of  the 

the  daughter  of  Megacles,  belonged  largest  fortunes  in  Athens.   Thirl.] 
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him ;  whom  for  his  youth  they  had  neglected,  and 
uot  honoured  as  for  the  ancient  hospitality  between 
his  house  and  them  had  been  requisite  :  which  his 
father'  had  indeed  renounced,  but  he  himself,  by 
good  offices  done  to  those  prisoners  which  were 
brooght  from  the  island,  had  a  purpose  to  have 
renewed.  But  supposing  himself  on  all  hands 
disparaged,  he  both  opposed  the  peace  at  first; 
allying  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  be 
constant,  and  that  they  had  made  the  peace  only 
to  get  the  Argives  by  that  means  away  from  them, 
and  afterwards  to  invade  the  Athenians  again  when 
i  they  should  be  destitote  of  their  friends* :  and  also 
a  as  soon  as  this  difference  was  on  foot,  he  sent 
"■presently  to  Ai^os  of  himself,  willing  them  with 
all  speed  to  come  to  Athens,  as  being  thereunto 
invited,  and  to  bring  with  them  the  Eleians  and 
Mautineans  to  enter  with  the  Athenians  into  a 
league,  the  opportunity  now  serriug*.  and  promis- 
ing that  he  would  help  them  all  he  could. 

4-1.  The  Argives  having  heard  the  message,  and 
knowing '  that  the  Athenians  had  made  no  league 
with  the  Bftotians.  and  that  they  were  at  great 
qoarrel  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  neslected  the 
ambassadors  they  had  then  in  Lacedfemon,  whom 
they  had  sent  about  the  tnice,  and  applied  them- 
selves to  the  Athenians,  with  this  thought :  that  if 
thry  should  have  war,  they  should  by  this  means 
t  backed  with  a  citr  that  had  been  their  audent 
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ftfend,  governed  like  their  own  by  demoeracy,  and 
of  greatest  power  by  sea.  Whereupon  they  pre- 
sently sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  make  a  league:  a.c.ii»i),  J 
and  together  with  theirs  went  also  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Eleians  and  Mantineans.  Thither  also  with  ti«i 
all  speed  came  the  Lacedfemonian  ambassadors, '^J 
Philocharidas,  Leon,  and  Endius,  persons  accounted  -^"^"^ 
most  gracious  with  the  Athenians ;  for  fear,  lest  mihth«Aijji« 
in  their  passion  they  should  make  a  league  with 
^  At^ives,  and  withal  to  require  the  restitution 
rfPylus  for  Panactum;  and  to  excuse  themselves 
conceniing  their  league  with  the  Bceotians,  as  not 
made  for  any  harm  intended  to  the  Athenians. 

45.  Now  speaking  of  these  things  before  the 
fiODncil,  and  how  that  they  were  rnmc  thither  with 
foil  power  to  make  agreement  concerning  all  con- 
trorersies  betwixt  them,  they  put  Alcibiades  into 
few;  lest,  if  they  should  say  the  same  before  the 
people,  the  multitude  would  be  drawn  unto  their 
side,  and  so  the  .Argive  league  fall  off.     But  Al- 
cibiades   deviseth    against    them    this    plot.      He  ahwu,!™  i 
persuaded  the  Lacediemonians  not  to  confess  their  5^''^^°|^„^ 
plenary  power  before  the  people  :  and  giveth  them  ""bnwiof 
his  faith,  that  then  Pylus  should  be  rendered,  (for  peofiie  twi 
hesud  he  would  persuade  the  Athenians  to  it  asJl^XT"' 
much  as  he  now  opposed  it),  and  that  the  rest  of 
their  differences  should  be  compounded.     This  he 
did  to  alienate  tliem  from  Nicias :   and  that  by 
accusing  them  before  the  people  as  men  that  had 
Do  tme  meaning  nor  ever  spake  one  and  the  same 
tlung,  he   might  bring  on   the  league  with  the 
Arpves,  Eleians,  and  Mantineans.     And  it  came 
to  pass  accordingly.     For  when  they  came  before 
tlie  people,  and  to  the  question,  whether  they  had 
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full  power  of  concluding,  had,  contrary  to  what 
they  had  said  in  council,  answered  No,  the  Atben- 
Vaun.     ians  would  no  longer  endure  them  ;  but  gave  ear 
""■'».    to  Alcibiades,  that  exclaimed  against  the  Lacedse- 
,)'*||'^"  monians  far  more  now  than  ever :  and  were  ready 
then  presently  to  have  the  Aleves  and  those  others 
with  them  brought  in,  and  to  make  the  league : 
but  an  earthquake  happening  before  anything  was 
concluded,  the  assembly  was  adjourned. 
Bin-         46.  lu  the  next  day's  meeting,  Xicias,  though 
^e<>"B  ^^  Lacedaemonians  had  been  abused,  and  he  him- 
''**  self  also  deceived,  touching  their  coming  with  full 
power  to  conclude  ;    yet    he  persisted  to  affirm, 
that  it  was  their  best  course  to  be  friends  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  to  defer  the  Aleves'  business 
till  they  had  sent  to  the  Lacedaemonians  again  to 
be  assured  of  their  intention  :  saj-ing,  that  it  was 
honour  unto  themselves,  and  (lishononr  to    the 
Lacediemouians  to  have  the  war  put  off.     For,  for 
themselves,  being  in  estate  of  prosperity,  it  was 
best  to  preserve  their  good  fortune  as  long  as  they 
might :  whereas  to  the  other  side,  who  were  in 
e^'il  estate,  it  should  be  in  place  of  gain  to  put 
ammt     tluDgs  Es  sooD  ss  tfacy  could  to  the  hazard.     So  be 
.^  a  persuaded  them  to  send  ambassadors,  whereof  him- 
f,^l^   self  was  one:  to  require  the  Lacediemouians,  if  they 
"^       meant    sincerely,  to  render  Panactum    standing, 
and  also  Amphipolis ;  and  if  the  Ikrotians  would 
not  accept  of  the  peace,  then  to  undo  their  league 
with  them ;  according  to  the  article,  that  the  one 
should  uot  make  le^ue  with  any  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other.    They  willed  him  to  say  fiuther; 
**  that  they  themselves  also,  if  they  had  had  the 
will  to  do  wrong,  had  ere  this  made  a  kagae  with 
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'  file  Aleves,  who  were  present  theu  at  Atheus  for 
ti«  same  purpose."  And  whatsoever  they  had  to  "^ 
accnse  the  Lacedjemoniaiis  of  besidt's,  they  iu-  ^' 
stnicted  Nicias  iu  it:  and  sent  him  and  the  other 
his  fellow-ambassadora  away.  When  they  were 
anived,  and  had  delivered  what  they  had  iu  charge, 
anil  this  last  of  all ;  "  that  the  Athenians  would 
make  league  with  the  Argives,  unless  the  Lace- 
dsmoDiaus  would  renounce  their  league  with  the 
BcBotians,  if  the  Boeotians  accepted  not  the  peace"  : 
the  Lacedaemonians  denied  to  renounce  their  league 
wiHi  the  Bceotiaus  ;  for  Xenares  the  ephore,  and 
the  rest  of  that  faction,  carried  it :  but  at  the 
request  of  Nicias  they  renewed  their  former  oath'. 
For  Nicias  was  afraid  he  should  return  with  nothing 
<loQe,  and  be  carped  at  (as  after  also  it  fell  out)  as 
aathor  of  the  Lacedasmoniau  peace. 

At  his  return,  when  the  Athenians  understood 
that  nothing  was  effected  at  Lacedaimon,  they 
grew  presently  into  choler;  and  apprehending 
injury,  (the  Argives  and  their  confederates  being 
tliere  present,  brought  iu  by  Alcibiades),  they  made 
a  peace  and  a  league  with  them  in  these  words : 

47.  "  The  Athenians  and  Argives  and  Manti-  tm  . 
neanfi  and   Eleians,   for   themselves  and   for   the  l[^', 
confederates  commanded  by  every  of  them,  have  ""'"' 
made  an  accord"  for  one  hundred  years,  without 
fraud  or  damage,  both  by  sea  and  land.     It  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  the  Argives  nor  Eleians  nor  Man- 
tineans,  nor  their  confederates,  to  bear  arms  against 


'  [Ttiat  ia,  tlitj  mdficd   afresh  lution  oriJmlwitb  the  A  then  inns.] 

Ilw  existing  irentyi  thereby  ioli-  '  ["  A  peace".    This  relates  only 

rnting  Uiat  ihe  Bteodaa  alliuiuc  to  furbearing  la  aUack  euch  other: 

wu  not  to  he  cousidcreJ  us  a  disso-  the  altianee  fuUows  bulow,] 
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the  Athenians,  or  the  confederates  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Athenians,  or'  their  confederates,  hy 
any  fraud  or  machination  whatsoever. 

"  And  the  Athenians,  Argives,  and-  Mantineans, 
have  made  league  with  each  other  for  one  hundred 
years  on  these  terms  : 

"  If  any  enemy  shall  invade  the  territory  of  the 
Athenians,  then  the  Argives,  Eleians,  and  Manti- 
neans shall  go  unto  Athens  to  assist  them,  accord- 
ing as  the  Athenians  shall  send  them  word  to  do, 
iu  the  best  manner  they  possibly  can.  But  if  the 
enemy  after  he  have  spoiled  the  territory,  shall  be 
gone  back,  then  their  city  shall  be  held  as  an 
enemy  to  the  Arrives,  Eleians,  Mantineans,  and 
Athenians,  and  war  shall  be  made  against  it  by  all 
those  cities :  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  auy  of 
those  cities  to  give  over  the  war,  without  the  con- 
sent of  all  rhe  rest. 

"  And  if  an  enemy  ^lall  invade  the  territory, 
either  of  the  Argives,  or  of  the  Eleians,  or  of  the 
Mautiueans,  then  the  Athenians  shall  come  unto 
Ai^gos,  Elis,  and  Maiitin«>Jn.  to  as^st  them,  in  such 
scMt  as  those  dties  shall  send  them  word  to  do,  in 
the  best  manner  tbey  possibly  can.  But  if  the 
eneiny  after  he  hath  wasted  their  territory,  shall 
be  goue  back ;  then  their  city  shall  be  held  as  an 
eneiny  both  to  the  Atheuians,  and  also  to  the 
.Argives,  Eleians,  and  Mantineans.  and  war  shall 
be  Made  i^aiust  it  by  all  those  cities  ;  and  it  shall 
^  U«fnl  hr  any  of  them  xo  gire  over  the  war 
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against  that  city,  without  the  consent  of  all  the        y. 

rest. 
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"  There  shall  no  armed  men  be  suflfered  to  pass     A.c.420. 
through  the  dominions  either  of  themselves,  or  of  The  iiticie»'of 
any  the  confederates  under  their  several  commands,  ^^^^e 
to*  make  war  in  any  place  whatsoever,  unless  by  ^?^*?*  ""^ 
the  suffrage  of  all  the  cities,  Athens,  Argos,  Elis, 
and  Mantineia,  their  passage  be  allowed. 

"  To  such  as  come  to  assist  any  of  the  other 
cities,  that  city  which  sendeth  them,  shall  give 
maintenance  for  thirty  days  after  they  shall  arrive 
in  the  city  that  sent  for  them ;  and  the  like  at  their 
going  away :  but  if  they  will  use  the  army  for  a 
longer  time,  then  the  city  that  sent  for  them  shall 
find  them  maintenance,  at  the  rate  of  three  oboles 
ofiEgina  a  day  for  a  man  of  arms^,  and  of  a 
draclmia  of  iEgina  for  a  horseman. 

"The  city  which  sendeth  for  the  aids,  shall 
have  the  leading  and  command  of  them,  whilst  the 
war  is  in  their  own  territory  :  but  if  it  shall  seem 
good  unto  these  cities  to  make  a  war  in  common, 
then  all  the  cities  shall  equally  participate  of  the 
command. 

"  The  Athenians  shall  swear  unto  the  articles, 
both  for  themselves  and  for  their  confederates  : 
and  the  Argives,  Eleians,  and  Mantineans,  and  the 
confederates  of  these,  shall  every  one  swear  unto 
them  city  by  city.     And  their  oath  shall  be  the 

'  [^  Nor  by  sea,  to  make  war"&c.]  were  equal  to  five  Athenian  oboli ; 

^  ["  For  a  man  of  arms,  a  light-  that  is,  to  not  quite  sevenpence 

^nned  soldier,  and  an  archer ;  and  English  (see  i.  96).    The  Athenian 

ofadrachmeof  ^gina"  &c. — The  standard  supplanted  the  ^ginetan 

-^ginetan  drachnie  was  equal  to  from  the  time  of  the  founding  of 

^  Athenian  oholi :  three  ^ginetan  Messene  and  Megalopolis.     See 

oboli,  therefore,  or  half-drachme,  Muell.  iii.  10.] 
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to  it;  but  snid  that  their  leainie  defensive  was 
enough,  whereby  tbey  were  bound  to  defend  each 
other,  bnt  not  to  taJce  part  one  with  another  in 
invading.  So  the  Corinthians  fell  off  from  their 
confederates,  and  inclined  again  to  the  Lacedse- 
monians. 

49.  This  summer  were  celebrated  the  Olympian 
games  ;  in  which  Androstheues,  an  Arcadian,  was 
the  first  victor  in  the  exercise  called  Pancratium'. 
And  the  Lacedjenioninns  were  by  the  Eteians  pro- 
hibited the  temple  there ;  so  as  they  might  neither 
sacrifice,  nor  contend  for  the  prizes  amongst  the 
rest :  for  that  they  had  not  paid  the  fine  set  upon 
them,  according  to  an  Olympic  law,  by  the  Eleians; 
that  laid  to  their  charge,  that  they  had  put  soldiers 
into  the  fort  of  Phyrcon.  and  into  Lepreum,  in  the 
time  of  the  Olympic  truce^  The  fine  amounted  unto 


'  Pammlimm  TORsisted  of  wresl- 
ling  and  Ggbting  wiifa  fisu. 

'  ["  Acrordini;  to  lAr  Oljmpic 
law":—"  That  ibey  had  borne  arms 
against  the  fort  at  Ptijrron,  nni)  pii  I 
their  soldiers  into  Lepreum  in  the 
titneof  the  Olnnpic  truce". — Sp  uta 
inooi^iiDetioD  withtheEldansind 
£loliaii£  were  the  authors  of  tUe 
iaxapia,  or  Pcloponut^aa  annis- 
lice.  The  same  JXr|iinaciB  amnrfiu 

putasiopiomriaiefnT*  tuffideat 
period,  to  ruablc  the  spectators  to 
go  and  letiim  fmm  the  frKiiral  in 
-•Mv:  aiwl  Huriug  lhi»  period  ibe 


f  Elisw 


iviAUMc.  and  iwaimtd 
mnne  i(  wilhoul  in- 
|i«n«ltics  or  »crilr]cr. 
•  •cot  iQiinil  to  the  dif- 

piter :  who  pn>claii»cd 


the  annislice.  first  to  their  own 
coiinlrymen.  and  then  to  the  other 
Pe!oponne»i«ij  statfi :  after  which 
uo  amiT  couid  invade  another's  ter- 
ritorT.  The  fine  here  imposed  is  the 
same  as  that  required  al  this  time 
for  the  ransom  of  prisnoers  of  war : 
whence  it  U  evident  ibal  tlie  lians- 
ftressors  of  the  truce  were  consi- 
dered as  becoming!  slares  of  the 
pid,  and  required  to  W  inDSomed 
flout  him.  The  line  wis  diriiled 
between  the  Eleians  and  the  temple 
of  Otvmpia.  B;  these  and  simUar 
laws  was  the  artnistice  protected, 
whiuh  was  iDlendeil  not  merelj  to 
secure  the  odehiation  of  the  priunes 
fium  diflvrlaiire,  hnl  to  effect  a 
pntecahk  meetint;  of  Ibe  PelopoD- 
ufsUns,  ind  i^ire  occanou  to  the 
sctllini;  of  disputes  uid  conclusion 
of  alIialK«».  Apollo,  the  Dork  god. 
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two  thousand  miuae,  which  was  two  minae  for  every        v. 
man  of  arms,  according  to  the  law.    But  the  Lace-    \,^^  ^^ 
daemonians,  by  their  ambassadors  which  they  sent     A.c.420. 

Ol.90.  1. 

thither,  made  answer,  that  they  had  been  unjustly  contention  be- 


tween the  Lace- 


condemned  ;  alleging  that  the  truce  was  not  pub-  d«moniM»and 
lished  in  Lacedsemon  when   their   soldiers  were  ^*°!f"  ^°", 

the  Grecians  at 

sent  out.     To  this  the  Eleians  said  again,  that  the  oiympia,  about 

__  a  roalct  set  upcm 

truce  was  already  begun  amongst  themselves ;  who  the  Lacedamon. 

J  A.  1^1  •   i^'a-Ha-'a.!'  J         ••  J  ians  by  the  Elei- 

used  to  publish  it  first  m  their  own  dominion :  and  a«s.  for  breaking 
thereupon,  whilst  they  lay  still  and  expected  no  J^u^^^^''' 
snch  matter,  as  in  time  of  truce,  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians did  them  the  injury  unawares.  The  Lacedse- 
monians  hereunto  replied,  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  proceed  to  the  publishing  of  the  truce  in  Lace- 
dsmon  at  all,  if  they  thought  themselves  wronged 
ahready:  but  rather,  if  they  thought  themselves 
not  wronged  yet,  then  to  do  it  by  way  of  preven- 
tion, that  they  should  not  arm  against  them  after- 
wards*. The  Eleians  stood  stiflBy  in  their  first 
ailment,  that  they  would  never  be  persuaded  but 
injury  had  been  done  them :  but  were  nevertheless 
contented,  if  they  would  render  Lepreum,  both  to 
remit  their  own  part  of  the  money,  and  also  to  pay 
that  part  for  them  which  was  due  unto  the  god. 

50.  When  this  would  not  be  agreed  unto,  they 
then  required  this:  not  that  they  should  render 

Wtt  at  this  time  regarded  as  the  time  of  their  celebration  to  be  regu- 

pntector  of  the  sacred  armistice.  lated  by  the  Pythian  cycle  of  eight 

TkiiL  ch.  X :  Muell.  i.  7.     It  does  years.] 

not  however  appear,  that  the  non-        *  [*'  But  considering  at  the  time 

piynent  of  the  fine  moved  either  that  they  (the  LacedsDmonians)  had 

^  Eleians  or  the  Delphians  tb  done  them  no  wrong,  they  (the  Elei- 

claim  the  Lacedaemonians  as  slaves  ans)  afterwards  announced  to  them 

of  the  god.     The  important  influ-  the  tnice :  and  after  that,  they  (the 

nice  of  the  Delphic  oracle  on  these  I^cedscmonians)  nowhere  bore  arms 

games  is  said  to  have  occasioned  the  against  them".  Goell.] 
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Lepream,  unless  they  woold ;  but  that  then  they 
should  come   to  the    aitar  of  Jupiter  OlympiaiA , 
seeins  they  desired  to  have  free  use  of  the  temple , 
and  there  before  the  Grecians  to  take  an  oath  t^^D 
pay  the  fine  at    least   hereafter.     Bat  when  tlft.« 
lacedjEmoniaus  refused  that  also,  they  were  ejsL- 
duded  the  temple,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  games    ,- 
and  sacrificed  at  home :  but  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  ^ 
except  the  Lepreates,  were  all  admitted  to  be  spec^ 
tators.     Nevertheless,  the  Eleians  fearing  lest  th^j 
would  coine  and  sacrifice  there  by  force,  kept    a 
guard  there  of  their  youngest  men  in  arms :  «i« 
whom    were   added  Argives  and    Maotineans,  of 
either  city  one  thousand,   and  certain  Athenian 
horsemen,  who  were  then  at  Argos  waiting  the 
cdebration  of  the   feast.     For  a  great  fear  pos- 
sessed all  the  assembly,  lest  the  Lacedfemonians 
should  come  upon  them  with  an  anny :  and  tbe 
''rather,  because  Lichas  the  son  of  Arcesilans,  a 
lAcedaemonian,  had  been  whipped  by  the  Serjeants 
Dpon  the  race :    for  that  when   his   chariot  had 
gotten  the  prize,  after  proclamation  made  that  the 
chariot  of  the  Boeotian  state  had  won  it,  (because 
he  himself  was  not  admitted  to  run'),  he  catae 


'  [Tbc    Lacrdxmoiuaiis    being  Grecoe"-     Kutlntig  was  so  nnidi 

ncluiled  bam  ibe  i^unes,  Liclns  coveted  hj  tbe  Spanaas  u  an  a- 

bad  eulered  his  diaiiat  in  Uie  natDe  cu^  for  giring  f€ta  Ut  ihdi  lead- 

of  llie  B<Botian  people  initrad  oT  iuf;  maxim  of  diTidiai;,  in  aid*!  U 

biiown.     Beappean  again  beie-  render  poweHett,  the PeloponiKsian 

afiei  in  Tiii.i3,IM. — From  thefre-  (UIcs:  and  diit unwise protixatin 

^Dcncj  Willi  whicb  he  introdiices  was  not  foifutlen  when  dieSparUm 

Ibe  Mtbject,  Tfaacydides  eerms  to  fouud  tbejr  hands  lite  from  (be 

hate  dnltappn^led,  what  he  did  ocrapation  of  Uus  war.  Thieejinn 

not  lire  U>  know  hy  experipDce,  the  had  Dot  etapKd   Cnm  ibat  lime, 

>RlDeu(  the  Spartan  pnifefsioDs  of  when    Elii   was  m|uiird   bj  thr 

**  makiDg  B  war  for  tbe  Itbert;  of  ■■  ddiimets  of  Gie«oe°  In  ai 


Ou90.1. 
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forth  into  the  race  and  crowned  his  charioteer,  to        v. 
make  it  known  that  the  chariot  was  his  own.   This     ^bar  xn. 
added  much  unto  their  fear,  and  they  verily  ex-     ^f  ;^' 
pected  some  accident  to  follow.     Nevertheless  the 
Lacedaemonians  stirred  not :  and  the  feast  passed 
over. 

After  the  Olympian  games,  the  Argives  and  their 
confederates  went  to  Corinth,  to  get  the  Corinthians 
into  their  league.  And  the  Lacedaemonian  am- 
bassadors chanced  to  be  there  also :  and  after  much 
conference,  and  nothing  concluded,  upon  occasion 
of  an  earthquake  they  brake  off  the  conference,  and 


Mge  the  independence  of  her  sub-  refusal  to  obey  was  followed  by  the 

ject  towns :  and  on  her  refusal,  the  demolition  of  the  city,  and  the  dis- 

allies  of  Sparta  were  summoned  to  tribution  of  the  inhabitants  amongst 

in?ade  and  ravage  her  territory,  the  five  hamlets  out  of  which  it  was 

The  Arcadians  and  Achaians  in  originally  formed.    Phlius,  by  a 

particular  were  attracted  by  the  timely  compliance,  sa?ed    herself 

scent  of  the  rich  booty :  and  the  from  a  similar  fate.    After  these 

campaign  is  said  to  ha?e  spread  acts,  which  were  discountenanced 

abundance  over  the  rest  of  Pelo-  by  both  her  allies,  Corinth   and 

ponnesus.    In  the  end  her  walls  Thebes,  it  will  excite  no  surprise  to 

were  demolished,  her  subject  towns  see  Sparta  seize  and  occupy,  in 

made  independent,  and  she  herself  time   of  peace,    the    Cadmeia  of 

ndaced  to  the  state  of  a  dependent  Thebes.    All  this,  however,  might 

ally  of  Sparta.    The  nest  was  a  have  been  pardonable,  and  as  the 

iDore  decided  step.    The  peace  of  first  necessary    step  towards    the 

Antalcidas,  the  main    feature  in  establishment  of  a  government  of 

which  was  the  guarantee  of  the  in-  Peloponnesus,  even  justifiable,  had 

^^dence  of  all  the  Greek  states,  the  Spartans    at    Uie    same  time 

^  lecdved  the  assent  of  Sparta  in  shown  any  signs  of  a  capacity  for 

^  expectation  that  the  oligarchy  efiecting  that  object.     But  the  ex- 

^'OQld  be  found  powerful  enough  to  ample  of  Heracleia  (see  ch.  62,  and 

8^  the  upper  hand  in  all  the  Pelo-  iii.  93)  and  the  countenance  given 

POBDestan  states.   But  finding  that  by  her  to  all  the  worst  acts  of  the 

^  had  miscalculated,  in  direct  30  tyrants  in  Athens,  aie  amongst 

violation  of  that  treaty  she  called  on  the  manifold  proofs  that  the govern- 

Manteneia  (385)  to  throw  down  her  ment  of  others  was  a  business  with 

*all8:  in   other  words,    to    place  which  the  Spartiius  had  very  little 

fjttself  at  the  mercy  of  Sparta.  The  acquaintance] 
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V.        returned  every  one  to  his  own  city.    And  so  this 
i-K..  Zl'   summer  ended. 

ofooi'  ^''  The  next  winter,  the  men  of  Heracleia  in 
Th«tweiith  Trachiuia  fought  a  battle  against  the  jEuianians, 
Dolopians,  Melians,  and  certain  Thessalians.  For 
the  neighbour  cities  were  enemies  to  this  city,  as 
built  to  the  prejudice  only  of  them ;  and  both 
opposed  the  same  from  the  time  it  was  first  founded, 
annoying  it  what  they  could ;  and  also  in  this 
battle  overcame  them,  and  slewXenaresa  Lace- 
dseraonian,  their  commander,  with  some  others, 
Heracleots.  Thus  ended  this  winter,  and  the 
twelfth  year  of  tliis  war. 
tmn  nil.  52.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  summer, 
ouoo.i!  the  Boeotians  took  Heracleia,  miserably  afflicted', 
into  their  own  hands,  and  put  Hegesippidas,  a 
Lacedaemonian,  out  of  it  for  his  evil  government. 
They  took  it,  because  they  feared,  lest  whilst  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  troubled  about  Peloponnesus, 
it  should  have  been  taken  in  by  the  Athenians. 
Nevertheless  the  Lacedemonians  were  offended 
with  them  for  doing  it.  The  same  summer  Alci- 
biades  the  son  of  Clinias,  being  general  of  the 
Athenians,  by  the  practice^  of  the  Argives  and 
their  confederates,  went  into  Peloponnesus,  and 
having  with  him  a  few  men  at  arms  and  archers  of 
Athens,  and  some  of  the  confederates  which  he 
took  up  there,  as  he  passed  through  the  country 
with  his  army,  both  ordered  such  affairs  by  the 
way  concerning  the  league  as  was  fit  ;  and  coming 
to  the  Patreans,  persuaded  them  to  bnild  their 


'  ["  GrievoiiHlf  iiifesied  aftei  tho    LauedcmonUa".] 
late   batllB". — "  HegUMppiiliw  ihe        '  ["  With  the  co-operation",JiJ 
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walls  down  to  the  sea-side,  and  purposed  to  raise        v. 
another  wall  himself  towards  Rhium  in  Achaia. 


VEAR   XIII. 

But  the  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  and  such  others     a.c.4io. 

Ol.90  1, 

as  this  wall  would  have  prejudiced,  came  forth  and 
hindered  him. 

53.  The  same  summer  fell  out  a  war  between  warbetweenthe 
the   Epidaurians   and  the   Argives ;   the   pretext  f^*^[***°*  *°^ 
thereof  was  about  a  beast  for  sacrifice,  which  the 
Epidaurians  ought  to  have  sent  in  consideration  of 

their  pastures  to  Apollo  Pythius,  and  had  not  done 
it :  the  Argives  being  the  principal  owners  of  the 
templet  But  Alcibiades  aad  the  Argives  had 
indeed  determined  to  take  in  the  city,  though 
without  pretence  at  all ;  both  that  the  Corinthians 
might  not  stir,  and  also  that  they  might  bring  the 
Athenian  succours  from  iEgina  into  those  parts,  a 
nearer  way  than  by  compassing  the  promontory  of 
Scyllaeum.  And  therefore  the  Argives  prepared, 
as  of  themselves,  to  exact  the  sacrifice  by  invasion. 

54.  About  the  same  time  also  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians, with  their  whole  forces,  came  forth  as  far  as 

^  [Epidaurus,  Trcezen,  ^gina,  common   to  all    the  surrounding 

and  other  towns,    received    their  district,  though    belonging   more 

ibure  of  Doric  inhabitants  either  particularly  to  the  Argives.    The 

mediately  or  immediately  from  Ar-  Diyopians,  in    their  character  of 

gw:  bat  she  having  lost  her  power  Craugallidae  (see  iv.  54,  note)  had 

OTer  the  towns  of  Argolis,  certain  erected  temples  to  the  same  god  at 

oUigations  on   the  part  of  those  Asine    in    acknowledgment    of  a 

cities  towards  Argos  belonging  to  similar  dependence :  of  which  one 

ttHy  times,  became  at  a  later  pe-  only  was  spared  by  the  Argives, 

liod  mere  forms.     Such  was  the  when  they  destroyed    that   town, 

obligation  of  the  Epidaurians  to  Muell.  i.  5.     Which  of  the  above 

*nd  sacrifices  to  the  temple  of  two  temples  is  meant  by  Thucy- 

Apdlo Pythseus :  a  temple  erected  dides,  is  disputed:  Arnold  under- 

^  the  ascent  to  the  Larissa  of  Ar-  stands  that  at  Argos,  Valcknaer  and 

^os,  probably  soon  after  the  Dorian  others  that  at  Asine. — Of  the  word 

ioTasioD,  to  the  national  deity  who  porafiiuv^  *'  in  consideration  of  their 

^d  led  them  into  the  country,  and  pastures'',  no  explanation  is  given] 

VOL.  IX.  F 
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Leuctra,  in  the  confines  of  their  own  territory  to- 
wards LycEenm,  under  the  conduct  of  Agis,  the  son 
of  Archidaraus,  their  king.  No  man  knew  against 
what  place  they  intended  the  war;  no  not  the 
cities  themselves,  out  of  which  they  were  levied'. 
But  when  in  the  sacrifices  which  they  made  for 
their  passage  the  tokens  observed  were  unlucky, 
they  went  home  again ;  and  sent  word  about  to 
their  confederates,  (being  now  the  month  Car- 
neius),  to  prepare  themselves  after  the  next  feast  of 
the  new  moon,  {kept  by  the  Dorians),  to  be  again 
upon  their  march.  The  Argives,  who  set  forth  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  the  month  before  Carnelus, 
though  they  celebrated  the  same  day,  yet  all  the 
time  they  continued  invading  and  wasting  Epi- 
dauria^.    And  the  Epidaurians  called  in  their  con- 


'  [This  is  an  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral ruleof  tlie  Pelopunnesiaacoa- 
fedeiiiL-y,  that  the  olijcct  for  which 
the  allies  were  summaned,  should 
be  publicly  declared :  a  rule  of 
some  maiDent  for  the  independence 
of  the  less  important  members. 
Anotliec  e^iample  of  the  sarac  ex- 
ception is  seen  in  the  inTBsioD  of 
Anica  bjCleomenes:  Herod,  t.74.] 

'  ["  And  sent  word  about  to  their 
allies,  to  l>e  prepared  to  march  after 
the  next  month,  which  was  the 
month  Cameiusand  a  festival  with 
the  Dorians.  UpoD  tlieir  retreat, 
the  Argives  setting  out  on  the 
fourth  day  before  the  end  of  the 
month  next  to  the  month  Carneiiis, 
and  inarching  the  whole  of  that  daj, 
crossed  the  frontiers  of  the  Epidau- 
rians and  begun  wasting  thcii  tci- 
ritoiy".  Betk.  .Am. — "  And  march- 
ing thai  <tay,  invaded  the  Epiduu- 


rian  territory  and  ivHStcd  it  the 
whole  time  (till  the  Cameian  boli- 
dnjs)".  Goell.— The  llt/acinthia 
and  Cameia  were  fesliTals  in  con- 
secutive months  in  honour  of  .Apollo 
of  Amyola; ;  the  latter  a  warlike 
festival,  lasting  nine  days,  during 
which  nine  tents  were  pitched  near 
the  city,  in  each  of  which  lived  nine 
men  in  the  manner  of  a  military 
catnp.  Muell.  ii.  S.  It  was  unlaw- 
ful for  the  Dorians  la  bear  arms 
during  this  festival :  and  the  Spar- 
tans made  it  their  excuse  for  leav- 
ing the  Athenians,  wlien  Ibej 
applied  to  them  for  aid,  to  light  the 
battle  of  Marathon  single-handed: 
sec  Herod,  vi.  106,  120.— Arnold 
supports  bis  leading,  by  supposing 
that  the  Im^aTiipui,  the  passage  uf 
the  frontiers,  was  the  only  object  of 
the  Argives:  that,  tliateliceted,  they 
might  ravage  the  territory  nnmo- 
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federates  to  help  them  :  whereof  some  excused 
themselves  upon  the  quality  of  the  month ;  and 
others  came  but  to  the  confines  of  Epidauria,  and 
there  stayed. 

65.  Whilst  the  Argives  were  in  Epidauria,  the 
ambassadors  of  divers  cities,  solicited  by  the  a,„w^;,* 
Atbeoians,  met  together  at  JMantineia,  where  in  a  "'"'■'""'ii™". 
conference  amongst  them  Euphamidas  of  Corinth 
said:  "that  their  actions  agreed  not  with  their 
wcffds ;  forasmuch  as  whilst  they  were  sitting  there 
to  treat  of  a  peace,  the  Epidaurians  with  their 
confederates  and  the  Argives  stood  armed,  in  the 
meantime,  against  each  other  in  order  of  battle : 
that  it  was  therefore  fit,  that  somebody  should  go 
first  unto  the  armies  from  either  side ',  and  dissolve 
them;  and  then  come  again  and  dispute  of  peace". 
This  advice  being  approved,  they  departed,  and 
withdrew  the  Argives  from  Epidauria.  And  meet- 
bg  afterwards  again  in  the  same  place,  they  could 
not  for  all  that  agree :  and  the  Argives  agcun 
invaded  and  wasted  Epidauria. 

The  Lacedsemonians  also  drew  forth  their  army 
against  Caryse  :  but  then  again  their  sacrifice  for 
passage  being  not  to  their  mind,  they  returned. 
And  the  Argives,  when  they  had  spoiled  about  the 
third  part  of  Epidauria,  went  home  likewise.  They 
had  the  assistance  of  one  thousand  men  of  arms  of 
Athens,  and  Alcibiades  their  commander :  but 
these  hearing  that  the  LacedEemonians  were  in  the 
field^  and  seeing  now  there  was  no  longer  need  of  Tiwmdofi 
theni,  departed.    And  so  ended  this  summer.         !„ 

lested,  whilst  the  allies  of  the  Epi-  '  ["  That  some  one  from  cilhet 

dxnii^ns   were  prevented    bj   the  side  should  ffo"  &c.] 

bUiva]  Irtnn  CTOEiing  the  fronlicrs  '[i{t7pirii''ada(:''hailm(Mtlieir 

n,]  espedilioi]"  r  Hiutck.  Popp,  IJutl. 
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56.  The  next  winter  the  Lacedfemonians,  on- 
known  to  the  Athenians,  put  three  hundred  garrison 
soldiers  under  the  command  of  Agesippidas  into 
*-  Epidanrus  by  sea.  For  which  cause  the  Argives 
„  came  and  expostulated  with  the  Athenians,  that 
■"  whereas  it  was  written  iu  the  articles  of  the  league, 
that  no  enemy  should  be  suffered  to  pass  through 
either  of  their  dominions,  yet  had  they  suffered  the 
Lacedfemonians  to  pass  by  sea :  and  said  they  had 
wTong,  unless  the  Athenians  would  again  put  the 
Messenians  and  Helotes  iuto  Pylus  against  the 
Lacediemouians.  Hereupon  the  Athenians,  at  the 
persuasion  of  Alcibiade^,  wrote  upon  the  Laconian 
pillar',  [under  the  inscription  of  the  peace],  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  violated  their  oath  :  and 
they  drew  the  Helotes  out  of  Cranii,  and  put  them 
again  into  Pjius,  to  infest  the  territory  with  driving 
off  booties  ;  but  did  no  more. 

All  this  winter,  though  there  was  war  between 
the  .Argives  and  Epidaurians,  yet  was  there  no  set 
battle  :  but  only  ambushes  and  skirmishes,  wherein 
were  slain  on  both  sides  such  as  it  chanced.  But 
in  the  end  of  winter,  and  the  spring  now  at  hand, 
the  Argives  came  to  Epidaurus  with  ladders,  as 
destitute  of  men  by  reason  of  the  war',  thinking  to 


Am. :  tbe  iaaic  n-otil  bejug  used  in 

the  &nt  part  of  the  senlcDce  in  ihe 

sf Dse  of  "  drew  forth  their  army", 

Goeller.bjui  alteration  of  the  text 

•"netustion,  luiikes  ihe  sense 

"The  AlbFDians   kc 

the   I^ceda^moniaDS 

Id.uatnc  to  help  with 

len   \c. :  and  when 

hmgvr  wanted,  went 

a*    neclfd    for    tli* 


articles  of  the  peace  U>  be  Kntt(.'ii 
ill.  [The  writing-  upon  this  piUai 
that  the  IdcedxmoDians  had  vio- 
lated their  oaths,  whs  a  step  short 
of  declaring  the  treatj  to  be  at  an 
cud ;  which  would  have  l>een  done 
bj  dnttojing  the  pillar.  Ara.] 

*  [That  is,  expecting  that  llie 
Epidaurians  would  be  abmud,  de- 
fending their  itrriloiT  aj^inst  the 
plundering  warfare  cf  the  Ar)rircs. 
Arautd.] 
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bave  won  it  by  assault :  but  returned  again  with 
tbeir  labour  lost.  And  so  ended  this  winter  ;  and 
the  thirteenth  year  of  this  war. 

57.  In  the  middle  of  the  next  summer,  the  La-     ^^^^  ^^ 
ceiiferaonians   seeing   that    the  Epidaurians    their    *■  c.  t. 
confederates  were  tired,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  i-repaniiio. 
eitiea  of  Peloponnesus,  some  had  already  revolted,  iuj^^i^^ 
aiid  others  were  but  in  evil  terms  ;  and  apprehend-  '^'^'^ 
ing  that  if  they'  prevented  it  not,  the  mischief 
would  spread  still  further :  put  themselves  into  the 
field  with  all  their  own  forces,  both  of  themselves 
and  their  Helotes,  to  make  war  against  Argos, 
irnder  the  conduct  of  Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamus, 
their  king.    The  Tegeats  went  also  with  them,  and 
of  the  rest  of  Arcadia  all  that  were  in  the  Lace- 
dEemonian  league.     But  the  rest  of  their  confede- 
rates, both  within  Peloponnesus  and  without,  were 
to  meet"  together  at  Phiius  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
Bffiotians  five  thousand  men  of  arms  and  as  many 
light-armed,    five    hundred    horse,    and   to   every 
horseman  another  man  on  foot'',  [which  holding 
the  horse's  mane  ran  by  with  equal  speed]  :  of 
CWinthians  two  thousand  men  of  arms,  and  of 
tbe  rest  more  or  less  as  they  were  :  but  the  Phlia- 
siaus,  because  the  army  was  assembled  in  their 
own  territory,  put  forth  their  whole  power. 

&8.  The  Argives,  having  had  notice  both  for- 
merly^ of  the  preparation  of  the  Lacedeemonians, 
and  afterward  of  their  marching  on  to  join  with 


I  ted 


'  ["  If  tliey  ^MirWy"  &c.]  iinnedrapn 

'  ["  WetK  «iel  Wgcther".]  behini,  Bomelimes  vaulted  off  !«■ 

'  ["  Five  haodred  hnrsemen,  nnii  pidly,  and  were  thus  iloublj  for- 

>•  nMQj  hamippi".     The  Bixotian  niidab-le.  Muell.  iii.  Id.] 
attity  wen  aotwmpanied  by  ligbt-        '  ["  Both  at  firit".) 
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the  rest  at  Plilius,  brought  their  army  likewise 
into  the  field.  They  had  w  ith  them  the  aids  of  the 
Maotiueans  and  their  confederates,  and  three 
thousand  men  of  arms  of  the  Eleians :  and  marching 
forward,  met  the  Lacedsemonians  at  Methydrium, 
a  town  of  Arcadia,  each  side  seizing  on  a  hilL 
And  the  Argives  prepared  to  give  battle  to  the 
n-  Lacedaemonians,  whilst  they  were  single.  But 
Agis,  dislodging  his  army  by  night,  marched  on 
iwMMiima^  to  Phlius  to  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  unseen. 
TiwAigiTngo  Upon  knowledge  hereof,  the  Argives  betimes  in  the 
tte'tol^"  "  morning  retired  first  to  Argos,  and  afterwards  to 
^""^  the  forest  of  Nemea ',  by  which  they  thought  the 

Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  would  fall  in. 
TheLKedKiDOD-  But  Agis  came  not  the  way  which  they  expected : 
tho jiiniDs  b.r,iri!  but  wlth  thc  Lscediemouians,  Arcadians,  and  Epi- 
^'^^  daurians,  whom  he  acquainted  with  his  purpose, 

took  another  more  diflicult  way  to  pass,  and  came 
down  into  the  Argive  plains.  The  Corinthians 
also,  and  Pelleuians  and  Phliasians,  marched  an- 
other troublesome  wayl  [Only]  the  Boeotians, 
Meitareans,  and  Sicyonians  were  appointed  to 
come  down  by  the  way  of  the  forest  of  Nemea^,  in 
which  the  Argives  were  encamped;  to  the  end 
that  if  the  Argives  should  turn  head  against  the 
LacedEemonians,  these  might  set  upon  them  at  the 
back  with  their  horse.  Thus  ordered,  Agis  entered 
into  the  plains,  and  spoiled  Saminthus  and  some 
-  towns  thereabouts.  59.  Which  when  the 
understood,  they  came  out  of  the  forest* 


road  lliTOugh  Nemea;  *  ["  By  anollier  bj-road  over  the 

j|]iotiKl>t  lhcLao«la>-  mouiiUina".  Muelt] 

.  WKuld  rdl  in  (I«  tlie  '  ["  B^  the  road  to  Nemm".] 

0*)".]  '  ["OiilcfNcuico".] 
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somewhat  after  break  of  day  to  oppose  them  ;  and        v. 

lighting  among  the  Phliasians  and  Corinthians,  slew    '     '     ^ 

some  few  of  the  Phliasians,  but  had  more  slain  of   a,  c.  418. 

their  own  by  the  Corinthians,  though  not  many. 

The  Boeotians^  Megareans,  and  Sieyonians,  marched 

forward*  towards  Nemea,  and  found  that  the  Argives 

were  departed  :  for  when  they  came  down  and  saw 

their  country  wasted,  they  put  themselves  into 

order  of  battle.     And  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  The  Argires 

other  side  did  the  same ;  and  the  Argives  stood  Sf  i^edl!^^. 

intercepted  in  the  middest  of  their  enemies.     For  s°*  "f ^  ^"^ 

^  Boeotians: 

in  the  plain  between  them  and  the  city,  stood  the  and  the  Laced»- 
Lacedsemonians  and  those  with  them;  above  them,  d^rbetween 
were  the  Corinthians,  Phliasians,  and  Pellenians  ;  ^^l^l^l 
and  towards  Nemea,  were  the  Boeotians,  Sicyon-  *^*'y- 
ians,  and  Megareans.     And  horsemen  they  had 
none :  for  the  Athenians  alone  of  all  their  confe- 
derates were  not  yet  come. 

Now  the  generality  of  the  army  of  the  Argives 
and  their  confederates  did  not  think  the  danger 
present  so  great  as  indeed  it  w^as  ;  but  rather  that 
the  advantage  in  the  battle  would  be  their  own  : 
and  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  intercepted,  not 
only  in  the  Argives'  territory,  but  also  hard  by  the 
city.     But  two  men  of  Argos,  Thrasyllus,  one  of  Proposition*  of 

xi       /•  J  i?    a.i_  1     A  1    •    1  peace  made  by 

the  five  commanders  of  the  army,  and  Alciphron,  two  private 
entertainer^  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  the°^^°** 
armies  were  even  ready  to  join,  went  unto  Agis, 
and  dealt  with  him  to  have  the  battle  put  oflF: 
forasmuch  as  the  Argives  were  content  and  ready 
both  to  propound  and  accept  of  equal  arbitrators, 
in  whatsoever  the  Lacedaemonians  should  charge 

*  ["  As  they  had  been  ordered".]        *  [wpvUvoQ :  see  iii.  70,  note.] 


men 
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V,        tbem  w-ithal ;  and  in  the  meantime  to  have  j 
'tkI»  i\r^    ^^^^^  them  solemnly  confirmed. 
A.  c.  HA        60.  This  these  Argives  said  of  themselves,  with- 
■nd  Kcrjried  br  out  the  coHimand  of  the  generality.     And  Agis,  of 
k^k!i^(ih!  himself  hkewise,  accepting  their  proposition  with- 
nmiofthecom.  Qyj.   deliberation    had  with    the  major  part,  and 
having  communicated  it  only  to  some  one  or  more 
of  those  that  had  charge  in  the  army ',  made  truce 
with  them  for  four  months  ;  in  which  space  theyJ 
were  to  perform  the  things  agreed  upon  betwb 
Agii  wiitaraw-  them :  and  then  presently  he  withdrew  his  army  ^ 
St^^'Cil  without  giving  account  to  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
V^  «">«>»  league  why  be  did  so.    The  Lacedsemonians  and 
the  confederates  followed  Agis,  according  to  the 
law",  as  being  their  general ;  but  among  them- 
selves taxed  him  exceedingly :  for  that  having  a 
very  fair  occasion  of  battle,  the  Argives   being 
I  inclosed  on  all  sides  both  by  their  horse  and  foot, 

,  he  yet  went  his  way  doing  nothing  worthy  the  | 

t  great  preparation  they  had  made.     For  this  i 

I  in  very  truth,  the  fairest  army  that  ever  the  Gn 

ciaus  had  in  the  field  unto  this  day.     But  it  i 
most  to  be  seen,  when  they  were  all  together  in  thv 
forest  of  Nemea'* :  where  the  Lacedsemoniaus  were! 


■  [The  escort  of  the  ktog  was 
called  bj  the  name  uf  ilamotia,  and 
roDSsIrd  of  his  leul-coninules  -  lo 
which  belopgcd  the  rolemarchs,  the 
Pjthians,  the  three  ufiom  and  the 
two  ephois  who  alieaJed  the  king 
on  ail  espedidoDs     Mu«1l.  iii.  13.] 

'  [As  soon  as  the  king  bad  as- 
titmed  ihe  comniaiid  of  the  ann;, 
ati<l  had  cTOist'd  the  bouDdaries,  he 
became,  bv  ancient  custom,  ^nenil 
with  luUinited  commaDd.  tie  had 


aathoritj  in  dispatch  and  assemble 
■titties,  and  to  lead  and  encamp  the 
army  acconlini:  to  his  own  judg- 
ineol.  Any  person  who  dated  to 
resist  hitn,  was  outlawed :  and  he 
had  power  of  liTe.and  death,  and 
could  execute  without  tiiaL  Muell. 

•  [And  it  was  best  seen  whilst  it 
wasyetall  toi^ber  inNemea".  It 
is  prohahle  that  the  l>cedsmoDians 
and  iheii  aUics  on  their  tetuni  took 
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with  their  whole  forces,  besides  the  Arcadians, 
BcEotiaiis,  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  Pelleniaus, 
PhliasiaDS,  and  Megareaos ;  and  these  all  chosen 
men  of  their  several  cities,  and  such  as  were 
tbought  a  match,  not  only  for  tlie  league  of  the 
A^ires,  but  for  such  another  added  to  it.  The 
army  thus'  offended  with  Agis,  departed;  and  were 
dissolved  every  man  to  his  home. 

The  Argives  were   much   more   offended  with 
tltOEe  of  their  city,  which  without  the  consent  of  the 
araltitnde  had  made  the  truce :  they  also  supposing, 
that  the  Laceda?monians  had  escaped  their  hands 
in  snch  an  advantage  as  they  never  had  the  like 
before  ;  in  that  the  battle  was  to  have  been  fought 
tmder  the  city  walls,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
many  and  good  confederates.     And  in  their  return  ThiMjiiuii 
they  began  to  stone  Thrasyllus  at  the  Charadrum  ;  l^f'l'.tf,;^, 
the  place  where  the  soldiers,  before  tliey  enter  into  i*"* 
the  city  from  warfare,  use  to  have  their  military 
causes  heard".    But  he  flying  to  the  altar  saved  him- 
self: nevertheless  they  contiscated  his  goods. 

Gl.  After  this,  the  Athenians  coming  in  with  the  -n,,.  j 
aid  of  one  thousand  men  of  arms  and  three  huu- ','^|,i'; 
dred  horse  under  the  conduct  of  Laches  and  Nicos-  "'""■ 
trains,  the  Argives  {for  they  were  afraid  for  all  this 
to  break  the  truce  with  the  Lacedjemonians)  willed 
them  to  be  gone  again :  and  when  they  desired  to 


i1k  road  tbruuRb  Nenca  to  Pblius, 
Wug  the  easiest *oute ;  liiey  could 
■■Mntberwise  have  been  all  logelber 
(tKemea.  Scliol.] 

'  [•*  Thus  ilic  Bitny,  offended 
»illi  Agig,  retreaied"  &cc.  Bekker.] 

■  ["In  ibelwil  of  IhcCharadms; 
the  place  Ihe  soldier*  use,  befuTc.' 


entering  the  city,  to  have  tbeir 
causes  (liirA  nTpaTiias)  tbat  have 
arisen  out  of  the  oanipaign  heard". 
Goell.  The  inililar;  courts  were 
held  witbout  the  city :  because 
witbin  the  walls,  the  ordinary  kw 
would  have  resuDied  ils  nulbority 
and  ils  nsuul  Ibmis.    Am.] 
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V.        treat,  would  not  present  them  to  the  people   till 
.E.«  MY "    such  time  as  the  Mantineaus  and  Eleians,  who  were 
A.c*i8.     not  yet  gone,  forced  them  unto  it  by  their  impor- 
tunity.    Then  the  Athenians,  in  the  presence  of 
Alcibiades  that  was  ambassador  there,  spake  unto 
the  Argives  and  their  confederates;  saying  "that 
the  trace  was  unduly  made  without  the  assent  of 
the  rest  of  their  confederates,  and  that  now  (for 
they  were  come  time  enough)  they  ought  to  fall 
ThrAoovra      again  to  the  war":  and  did  by  their  words  so  pre- 
.^"wMive  "'  vail  with  the  confederates,  that  they  all,  save  the 
OfchuBmut    Argives,  presently  marched  against  Orchomenus  of 
Arcadia.     And  these,  though  satisfied,  stayed  be- 
hind at  first',  but  afterwards  they  also  went ;  and 
sitting  down  before  Orchomenus,  jointly-  besieged 
and  assaulted  the  same ;  desiring  to  take  it  in  as 
well  for  other  causes,  as  ehieflyfor  that  the  hostages 
which  the  Arcadians  had  given  to  the  Lacedie- 
orciKunraia      mouiaus  wcrc  there  in  custody.  The  Orehomenians, 
^''^-  fearing  the  weakness  of  their  walls,  and  the  great- 

ness of  the  array,  and  lest  they  should  perish  before 
any  relief  could  arrive,  yielded  up  the  town  on 
conditions :  "  to  be  received  into  the  league,  give 
hostages  for  themselves,  and  to  surrender  the 
hostages  held  there  by  the  Lacediemonians  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mautineans".  62.  The  confederates 
after  this,  having  gotten  Orchomenus,  sat  in  council 
about  what  town  they  should  proceed  against  next. 
The  Klcians  gave  advice  to  go  against  Lepreum : 
ABti»««>  but  the   Mantineans  against  Tegea^     And   the 


'  (,"  And    these   prevailed   nilli  priacipal   toniis  of  Arcadia,  were 

also,  jct  slitd"  &c.     Gwll.]  conuected   hj    Uieir  pusitiou,   the 

=  ["ITiej  all":  all  Uie nllies.]  formec  with  SparUi,  the  latter  wtlh 

'  [Tcgea  and  ManUaeia,  ibe  two  Argoa,  which  supplied  occasion  tot 
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Argives  and  Athenians  concurred  in  opinion  with        y. 
the  Mantineans.    But  the  Eleians,  taking  it  in  evil 


YEAS   XIY. 


part  that  they  did  not  decree  to  go  against  Lepreum,  a.c.418. 
went  home.  But  the  rest  prepared  themselves  at  Togea  i  which 
Mantineia  to  go  against  Tegea,  which  also  some  eS^^^^"* 
within  had  a  purpose  to  put  into  their  hands.  thejgohome. 

63.  The  Lacedaemonians,  after  their  return  from  TheLacedwmm. 
Argos  with  their  four  months'  truce,  severely  ques-  [^^X^^hr 
tioned  Agis,  for  that  upon  so  fair  an  opportunity  as  ^^^^^s  the 
they  never  had  before,  he  subdued  not  Argos  to  the  unfoughtcn. 
state:  for  so  many  and  so  good  confederates  would 
hardly  be  gotten  together  again  at  one  time.  But 
when  also  the  news  came  of  the  taking  of  Orcho- 
menus,  then  was  their  indignation  much  greater : 
and  they  presently  resolved,  contrary  to  their  own 
custom,  in  their  passion,  to  raze  his  house,  and  fine 
him  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  drachmes  \  But  he 
besought  them  that  they  would  do  neither  of  these 
things  yet :  and  promised  that,  leading  out  the 
army  again^  he  would  by  some  valiant  action  cancel 
those  accusations ;  or,  if  not,  they  might  proceed 
afterwards  to  do  with  him  whatsoever  they  thought 
good.  So  they  forbore  both  the  fine  and  the  razing 
of  his  house :  but  made  a  decree  for  that  present, 
such  as  had  never  been  before :  that  ten  Spartans 
should  be  elected  and  joined  with  him  as  coun- 
cillors, without  whom  it  should  not  be  lawful  for 
him  to  lead  the  army  into  the  field  ^. 

interminable  feuds  between  them :  *  [dUa  fivpuiai :  a  hundred  thou- 

aod  these  feuds  were  heightened  by  sand  drachmse:  that  is,  if  these  were, 

the  circumstance  that  the  contigu-  as  supposed  by  Mueller,  iEginetan 

oas  plains,  which  formed  the  main  drachmae,  about  5,729/.  3^.  4d,:  the 

partofthcir  territories,  were  liable  to  iEginetan    drachme    being   about 

he  much  damaged  by  the  waters  from  thirteen-pence  three-farthings.  See 

their  mountains,  which  might  easily  ch.  47  and  i.  96,  note.] 

he  turned  toward  either  side.  Thirl.]  ^  ["  They  made  a  decree  at  tliat 
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T,  64.  In  the  meantime  came  news  from  their  mde 

■ — ' — ■    inTegea ;  that,  unless  they  came  presently  with  aid, 
Ac.*ift     the  Tegeans  would  revolt  to  the  Ar°:ives  and  their 
Ti«uii«!«ono-  confederates ;  and  that  they  wanted  little  of  being 
mT^tata'^     revolted  already.     Upon  this,  the  Lacedaemonians 
ikUiDnKue    with  spccd  Icvicd  all  their  forces,  both  of  them- 
selves and  their  Helotes,  In  such  number  as  they 
had  never  done  before,  and  marched  unto  Ores- 
teinm  in  Mxnalia :  and  appointed  the  Arcadians, 
snch  as  were  of  their  league,  to  assemble  and  follow 
them  at  the  heels  to  Tegea.     The  Lacedsenionians 
being  come  entire  to  Oresteium,  from  tbence  sent 
back  the  sixth  part  of  their  army,  in  which  they 
put  both  the  youngest  and  the  eldest  sort,  for  the 
custody  of  the  city  ;  and  with  the  rest  marched  on  to 
T^ea  :  and  not  long  after  arrived  also  their  confe- 
derates of  Arcadia,     They  also  seut  to  Corinth,  and 
to  the  Bceotians,  Phoceans,  and  Locrians,  to  come 
with  their  aids  with  all  speed  to  Mantineia.     But 
these  had  too  short  a  waniing  ;  nor  was  it  easy  for 
them,  unless  they  came  all  together  and  staved  for 
one  another,  to  come  through  the  enemy's  coontry, 
which  lay  between  and  barred  them  of  passage. 
Nevertlifless,  they  made  what  haste  they  could. 
-nwL«d..M- And  the  Lacediemonians,  taking  with  them  their 
Arcadian  confederates  present,  entered  into  the 
territory  of  Mantineia ;  and  pitching  their  camp  by 
the  temple  of  Hercules,  wasted  the  territory  about. 
65.  The  Argives  and  their  confederates,  as  soon 
as  they  came  in  ^ght,  seized  on  a  certain  place 

pfesesl,  saA  Kc.  ■  tot  tVf  eitcCJ  wbkh  tW  SpaiUn  gMmal  Iim  hcca 

IraSpanans  (o  1«  of  his  routwil.  pat  under  the  rntnini  of  a  conncQ: 

irilkittt  wboor'  ke.     MiieUet(iu.  as  iW  cAse  of  AkiJas.ta.  riO,  7S, 

«)  oonridm  the  law  dm  to  tuTC  79.    But  in  those  •.-»<»  llw  council 

bt«*  iwwwl  foe  that  campaign  only,  had  not  aa  equal  tukc  aith   llw 

U>  tare  alnad;  smn  instances  in  geneml.] 
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fortified  by  nature  and  of  hard  access,  and  put 
themselves  into  battle  array.  And  the  Lacedse- 
mouians  inarched  presently  towards  them ;  and 
came  up  within  a  stone  or  a  dart's  cast.  But  then 
one  of  the  ancient  men  of  the  array  cried  out  unto 
Agis,  (seeing  him  to  go  on'  against  a  place  of  that 
strength),  that  he  went  about  to  amend  one  fault 
with  another :  sig^iifying:, that  h e  intended  to  make 
amends  for  his  former  retreat  from  Argos,  which 
he  was  questioned  for,  with  his  now  unseasonable 
forwardness.  But  he,  whether  it  were  upon  that 
increpation,  or  some  other  sudden  apprehension 
of  his  own-,  presently  withdrew  his  army  before 
the  fight  began  ;  and  marching  unto  the  territory 
of  Tegea,  turned  the  course  of  the  water  into  the 
territory  of  Mantineia^:  touching  which  water, 
because  into  what  part  soever  it  had  his  course  it 


'  ("Seeinjr  Oiat  Uiey  were  march- 
ini  igainst"  Stc] 

'  [Some  apprehension  of  his  own 
'diSvrenl  from  bisdriginsl  plan".] 

'  [The  plain  of  Mantinein  is  a 
hfb  Uble-lond,  coDsideiably  abore 
(he  lerd  of  the  (allojs  on  [he  coiut 
of  PelnponnesuB,  although  sur- 
iDODded  bjr  hi^rh  njounlaius  with 
li^cct  10  whiFh  it  is  itself  a  low 
piiio.  It  is  so  complete  a  hosiu, 
tint  the  streams  which  flow  into  it 
rnm  the  mounbiins  have  no  outlet 
\a  (hnnigh  the  tnuuntains  them- 
riit*:  the  limestone  of  the  country 
ti(nindsincBvemE,au<l  the  streams, 
nnUog  into  these,  appear  ngain  at 
t  contidetable  distance  in  the  ral- 
I71 II  a  lower  lerel  oeat  the  coast, 
TbewnmUotm,  l^tavollira,  are  es- 
neJinglj   numerouB   in  Arcadia: 


almost  all  the  streams  beioK,  at 
some  part  of  their  cou  ne,  swallowed 
up,  and  reappearing  at  a  greater 
or  less  interral.  This  plain  is  so 
complete  a  level,  that  in  some  parts 
there  is  not  slope  enough  to  carr; 
off  the  mouiituiii  lorrenls:  and  it 
would  be  flooded,  but  for  trenches 
made  lO'  carry  the  waters  towanis 
one  01*  other  of  the  Itjiiavolhra  pro. 
Tided  bj-  nature  for  their  dischar^ 
Thus  the  waters  about  Mantincia 
were,  an-ciently,  carried  off  by  the 
katavuthra  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  plain,  in  the  lerrilory  of 
Tegea.  But  Agis,  here,  turns  them 
ID  the  opposite  direction,  towards 
Mantineia :  where  the  katavothra 
were  smaller,  and  the  drainage 
consequently  would  be  less  esHily 
efiected.    Arnold.} 
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did  much  harm  to  the  country,  the  Mantineana 
and  Tegeans  were  at  wars.  Now  his  drift  was,  by 
the  turning  of  that  water  to  provoke  those  Argives 
and  their  confederates  which  kept  the  hill,  when 
they  should  hear  of  it,  to  come  do«Ti  and  oppose 
them  ;  that  so  they  might  fight  with  them  in  the 
plain.  And  by  that  time  he  had  stayed  about  the 
water  a  day,  he  had  diverted  the  stream.  The 
Argires  aud  their  confederates  were  at  first  amazed 
at  this  their  sudden  retreat  from  so  near  them : 
and  kuew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  But  when 
after  the  retreat  they  returned  no  more  in  sight, 
and  that  they  themselves.  King  still  on  the  place, 
did  not  pursue  them :  then  began  they  anew  to 
accuse  their  commanders,  both  for  suffering  the 
Lacedfemouians  to  depart  formerly,  when  they  had 
them  inclosed  at  so  fair  an  advantage  before  Argos; 
and  DOW  agaiu,  for  not  pursuing  them  when  they 
ran  away,  but  giving  them  leave  to  save  themselves, 
and  betraying  the  army.  The  commanders  for  the 
"  present  were  much  troubled  hereat :  but  after- 
wards they  drew  down  the  army  from  the  hill,  aud 
coming  forth  into  the  plain,  encamped  as  to  go 
against  the  enemy.  66.  The  next  day,  the  Aigives 
and  their  confederates  put  themselves  into  such 
order  as,  if  occasion  sened*.  they  meant  to  fight 
in :  and  the  .Lacedaemonians  returning  from  the 
water  to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  the  same  place 
where  they  had  formerly  encamped,  perceived  the 
enemies  to  be  all  of  them  in  order  of  battle  bard 
by  them,  come  down  already  ^m  the  hill.  Cer- 
tunly  the  I^cedaemonians  were  more  affrightc 


•  f  U  tlM7  ikHM  Itght  •!<■  hi«M 
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at  this  time,  than  ever  they  had  been  to  their 
remembrance  before.  For  the  time  they  bad  to 
prepare  themselves,  was  exceedingly  short :  and 
sQch  was  their  diligence  that  every  man  fell  imme-  The 
diately  into  his  own  rank ',  Agis  the  king  command-  " 
iug  all  according  to  the  law.  For  whilst  the  king '' 
hath  the  army  in  the  field,  all  things  are  com- 
manded by  him  :  and  he  signifieth  what  is  to  be 
done  to  the  polemarchi,  they  to  the  locbagi,  these 
to  the  pentecontateres,  and  these  again  to  the 
enoTDotarchi ;  who  lastly  make  it  known,  every 
one  to  his  own  enomotia.  In  this  manner,  when 
they  would  have  anything  to  be  done,  their  com- 
mands pass  through  the  army,  and  are  quickly 
executed.  For  almost  all  the  Laceda;monian  army, 
save  a  very  few,  are  captains  of  captains*-:  and  the 
care  of  what  is  to  be  put  in  execution  lieth  upon 
many. 

67.  Now  their  left  wing  consisted  of  the  Sciritte'', 
which  amongst  the  Lacedasmonians  have  ever  alone 
that  place.  Next  to  these  were  placed  the  Bra- 
sideian  soldiers  lately  come  out  of  Thrace,  and 
with  them  those  that  had  been  newly  made  free*. 


A.C.41& 
OuOO.S. 


•  \^  Aad  stmightwoy  Oiej  tell  of 
iheDwel  VM  rapidlyiDtolheinanks''.] 

'  ["Are  oommandera  of  cum- 
nuden".  An  alluiion  to  the  end- 
kai  gradations  of  tank  in  iheLace- 
dwmantMi  ann; :  whereli;  almust 
et«j  Spartan  wus  in  some  respeut 
t  coiDiDaoiler.] 

•  [Originaltj  the  Scirils  were  no 
donbl,  M  the;  wore  ralleil,  inhohic- 
inbi  of  ibe  di^tricl  Sciritis,  on  tlic 
conlincs  of  Laconia,  towards  Par- 
riiasia;  their  Tights  and  duties  np- 
por  to  haye  been  defined  hj  ajrrec- 
tnent;  tlitir  mode  of  fipliling  whs 


also  perhaps  Arcadian.  In  marclics 
they  formed  the  advanced  guard  : 
in  oimp  they  occupied  the  extreme 
place,  and  in^bnttle  the  left  wing. 
Al  though  we  have  no  express  slnte- 
inent  of  their  mode  of  arming,  they 
con  hkrdly  hare  been  heBTy.amied 
Iroops :  «iiice  they  were  particularly 
employed  when  a  rapid  change  of 
liu5itii>n,  or  a  rigorous  attack,  sueh 
as  storming  heights,  was  required. 
Tliey  were  oltcn  at  the  post  of 
greatest  danger.  They  -were  600 
in  this  war.     Muell.  ill.  12.] 

'  [v.o^o/i<i5t,C!Scech.34,nolc.] 
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After  them  in  order  the  rest  of  the  LacedEemon- 
ians,  baud  after  band;  and  by  them  Arcadians, 
first  the  Herteans,  after  these  the  Mseualians.  In 
the  right  wing;  were  the  Tegeats,  and  a  few  Lace- 
deemonians  iu  the  point  of  the  same  wing.  And 
upon  the  ontside  of  either  wing,  the  horsemen.  So 
!»  stood  the  Lacediemonians.  Opposite  to  them,  ia 
the  right  wing  stood  the  Mantineans ;  because  it 
was  upon  their  own  territory ;  and  with  them  such 
Arcadians  as  were  of  their  league.  Then  the 
thousand  chosen  Argives',  which  the  city  had  for 
a  long  time  caused  to  be  traiued  for  the  wars  at 
the  public  charge  :  and  next  to  them  the  rest  of  the 
Argives.  After  these,  the  Cleonicans  and  Orneates, 
their  confederates.  And  lastly,  the  Athenians, 
with  the  horsemen  (which  were  also  theirs)  had  the 
left  wing.  68.  This  was  the  order  and  preparation 
of  both  the  armies.  The  armv  of  the  Lacedsmon- 
inns  appeared  to  be  the  greater.  But  what  the 
number  was,  either  of  the  particulars  of  either  side 
or  in  general,  I  could  not  exactly  write.  For  the 
number  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  agreeable  to  the 
secrecy  of  that  state,  was  unknown ;  and  of  the 


'  [From  the  rini«  that  Uie  Dorian  after  the    upper  band   in   Argos, 

Atf^tts  tnok  in  Mid  mode  ciiiien*  nhich  could  not  W  witbaut  Ihedii- 

of  the  pcridvi  of  tlte  suiraundiu);  appeaniic^ortheDahati  chaiacler: 

InwDs,  for  K-jdomliins  thrir  mm  as  was  s««n  in  tbe  diminulion  of 

t  (srr   (Ji.  -iS.  w-tr),  ana-  ibeii  military  skill.   Fur  this  reason 

■  u  vntirrly  Ik^«  era  in  Uw  ll>e  Argiv«  wtre  reduced  to  fbtni  a. 

ioa  of  Argus.   The  ncaU-  standini;  ann;  of  a  ibovamd  oili- 

itilcBs   ippnT   to  bare  lenxnf  noble  ntnrtion,  under  tlic 

b«  hiU  rifitili  of  tbvold:  romuuuid   of  enterals   posseising; 

MOtfi  in  brr  cmutitutMii  poU  dril  puwer.     Tlus  bodi  bonn 

A, ikw  it  tbe  vbufe  bodjr  radmourNltoKt  upanoUgarcb;: 

«nn  priwri  in  ljM<«ua  txil  i1k  danociac;  placed  lo  be  Ibe 

rol  Ihansdm  ifc0  mv  ptrpwiuknting  power.     Mueller, 

«.    D— oct»«7  t*d  erw  ni.4.    Sec  Hcnnuii,§33,38.3 
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Other  side,  for  the  ostentation  usual  with  all  men        y, 
touching  the  number  of  themselves,  was  unbelieved. 


TBAB  XIT. 


Nevertheless,  the  number  of  the  Lacedaemonians  i-^-i^f- 
may  be  attained  by  computing  thus.  Besides  the 
Scirit®,  which  were  six  hundred,  there  fought  in 
all  seven  regiments,  in  every  regiment  were  four 
companies,  in  each  company  were  four  enomotiae', 
and  of  every  enomotia  there  stood  in  front  four : 
but  they  were  not  ranged  all  alike  in  file,  but 
as  the  captains  of  bands  thought  it  necessary; 
but  the  army  in  general  was  so  ordered,  as  to  be 
eight  men  in  depth.  And  the  first  rank  of  the 
whole,  besides  the  Sciritae,  consisted  of  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  soldiers. 

'  [^'In  all  seyen  lochi;  in  each  the  field  (see  iv.  126,  note).— It  was 

locbos  foar  pentecostyes ;  in  each  to  her  hoplites,  armed  with  long 

pentecostys  four  enonioti8B^\ — The  spear,  short  sword,  and  a  huge 

iv^Horia  was,  as  the  word  shows,  a  shield  hanging  from  the  neck  by  a 

Domber  of  men  bound  by  a  com-  thong  and  reaching  down  to  the 

mon  oath :  they  stood  in  the  deep  knee,  that  her  attention  was  almost 

phalanx  one  behind  the  other,  the  exclusively  devoted.    It  was  this 

enomotarch  at  the  head  of  the  whole  manner  of  arming  that  the  Achseans 

file.    But  here  the  enomotia  ap-  found  themselves  unable  to  cope 

pears  to  have  had  four  files  of  eight  with,  when  the  Dorians  invaded 

men  each :  that  is,  32  men  in  all.  Peloponnesus :  and  to  this  the  Spar- 

The  seven  lochi  therefore  contained  tans  owed  their  victory  over  the 

3684  hoplites.  To  these  adding  the  naked  Persians  at  Platsea,  who,  as 

300  picked  men  about  the  king,  the  Herodotus  says  (ix.  62),  were  not 

400  cavalry,  and  the  old  men  in  behind  the  Spartans  in  either  cour- 

leserre  by  the  baggage,  perhaps  age  or  strength,  but  without  armour 

500,  the  whole  amount  would  be  or  military  skill  could  make  no  im- 

4784.    A  sixth  part  of  the  army  pression  on  the  Spartan  phalanx. 

having  been  sent  back  (ch.  64),  the  But  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian,  dis- 

entire  army  must  have  been  5740  covered  the  way,  by  doubling  the 

men :  representing  the  number  of  length  of  the  spear  and  sword,  and 

hoplites,  which  after  all  her  losses  greatly  diminishing  the  size  of  the 

in  the  field  Sparta  herself  could  at  shield,  of  rendering  the  peltasUs 

this  time  furnish.  Fifty  years  later,  (targetiers)  formidable  even  to  the 

at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  700  Spar-  Spartan  hoplites :  as  they  found  out 

tana  were  all  she  could  bring  into  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra.] 
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V.  69.  Now  when  they  were   ready  to  join,  the 

Tilii  xti     commanders  made  their  hortative^,  every  one  to 

A.c.tie.     those  that  were  under  his  own  command.      To 

ot,»i>.a.       ,      ,,       -  .  -1.1 

Thohormivrtot'ie  Mantmeans  it  was  said,      that  they  were  to 

Q!^>?^!lfed^^  fight   for    their    territory,    and   concerning   their 
"^  liberty  and  servitude  ;  that  the  former '  might  not 

be  taken  from  them,  and  that  they  might  not 
again  taste  of  the  latter."  The  Argives  were  admo- 
nished, "  that  wherens  anciently  they  had  the  lead- 
ing of  Peloponnesus'-,  and  in  it  an  equal  sliare,  they 
should  not  now  suffer  themselves  to  be  deprived 
of  it  for  ever ;  and  that  withal,  they  should  now 
revenge  the  many  injuries  of  a  city,  their  neigh- 
bour and  enemy."  To  the  Athenians,  it  was 
remembered,  "how  honourable  a  thing  it  would 
be  for  them,  in  company  of  so  many  and  good 
confederates,  to  be  inferior  to  none  of  them  j  and 
that  if  they  had  once  vanquished  the  Lacediemon- 
ians  in  Peloponnesus,  their  own  dominion  would 
become  both  the  more  assured,  and  the  larger  by 
it ;  and  that  no  other  would  invade  their  territory 
hereafter."  Thus  much  was  said  to  the  Argives 
TheUc-dBinoD-  aud  their  confederates.  But  the  LacedaemoniaDS 
™^^^^  encouraged  one  another,  both  of  themselves,  and 
also  by  the  manner  of  their  discipline  in  the  wars'; 


'  ["  And  for  llieir  (fomtnton  or 
serTitudf :  ibnt  the  one.  idler  losing 
o[  ii,  might  nut  be  taicn"  Sec.  See 
-ill.  38.] 

'  prhe  ^yipavia  refers  (o  the 
it  of  the  Pdopids  -.  and  the  Do- 
41  bore  appropriate  to  themselves 
gmitncss  of  the  AcLicbiis  of 
ttiai.  Ani.— ^"  And  ut  one  lime 
■  equal  shiue  of  it":  thmt  it,  an 
Hi  thai?  wiO)  ibe  SpaiUns  oTllir 


leading  (• 


,r  (•iyipofia).  Goellcr.] 

"  with  war-song«".  The  jmati  took 
it£  name  from  that  of  Apollo :  be 
was  Bnt  called  nu^wv  {healer),  then 
the  hvmn,  and  )&Etlj  ^e  angen. 
It  was  oiigioallj  a  song  sung  afler 
an;  deliverance :  as  after  a  plague, 
or  Tiotoij.  And  vifur  was  the 
EtraiD  or  musical  put  nf  the  cong. 
MiielLii.  fl,S.] 
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taking  encouragement,  being  valiant  men^  by  the        v. 
commemoration  of  what  they  already  knew;  as 


TEAR   XIT, 


being  well  acquainted,  that  a  long  actual  experi-  a.c.418. 
ence  conferred  more  to  their  safety  than  any  short 
verbal  exhortation,  though  never  so  well  delivered. 
70.  AAer  this  followed  the  battle.  The  Argives  The  figbt. 
and  their  confederates  marched  to  the  charge  with 
great  violence  and  fary.  But  the  Lacedaemonians 
slowly  and  with  many  flutes,  according  to  their 
military  discipline ;  not  as  a  point  of  religion,  but 
that,  marching  evenly  and  by  measure,  their  ranks 
might  not  be  distracted ;  as  the  greatest'  armies, 
when  they  march  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  use 
to  be. 

71.  Whilst  they  were  yet  marching  up,  Agis  the 
king  thought  of  this  course.  All  armies  do  thus. 
In  the  conflict  they  extend  their  right  wing,  so  as 
it  Cometh  in  upon  the  flank  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy :  and  this  happeneth,  for  that  every  one, 
through  fear,  seeketh  all  he  can  to  cover  his  un- 
tinned  side  with  the  shield  of  him  that  standeth 
next  to  him  on  his  right  hand ;  conceiving,  that  to 
be  80  locked  together  is  their  best  defence.    The 

:  beginning  hereof,  is  in  the  leader  of  the  first  file 
on  the  right  hand  :  who  ever  striving  to  shift  his 
farmed  side  from  the  enemy,  the  rest  upon  like 

:  f<^  follow  after.  And  at  this  time,  the  Mantineans 
in  the  right  wing  had  far  encompassed  the  Sciritse : 
tmd  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
Tegeats,  were  come  in  yet  further  upon  the  flank 
of  the  Athenians,  by  as  much  as  they  had  the 

greater  army.     Wherefore  Agis,  fearing  lest  his 

*  [As  "  large"  armies  &c.] 

G  2 
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left  wing  should  be  encompassed,  and  supposing 
the  Mautineans  to  be  come  in  far,  signified  unto 
the  Sciriue  and  Brasideians  to  draw  out  part  of 
their  bands,  and  therewith  to  equalise  their  left; 
wing  to  the  right  wing  of  the  Mantineans ';  and 
into  the  void  space,  he  commanded  to  come  up 
Hipponoidas  and  Aristocles,  two  colonels^,  with 
their  bands  out  of  the  right  wing,  and  to  fall  in 
there  and  make  up  the  breach :  conceiving  that 
more  than  enough  would  still  be  remaining  in 
their  right  wing,  and  that  the  left  wing  opposed 
to  the  Mantineans  would  be  the  stronger.  72.  But 
it  happened,  (for  he  commanded  it  in  the  very 
onset  and  on  the  sudden),  both  that  Aristocles  and 
Hipponoidas  refused  to  go  to  the  place  com- 
manded ;  (for  which  they  were  afterwards  banished 
Sparta,  as  thought  to  have  disobeyed  out  of  cow- 
ardice) ;  and  that  the  enemy  had  in  the  meantime 
also  charged:  and  when  those  which  he  com- 
manded to  go  to  the  place  of  the  Sciritae  went  not, 
they  could  no  more  reunite  themselves  nor  close 
B-  again  the  empty  space\  But  the  Lacedaemonians, 
""  though  they  had  the  worst  at  this  time  in  every 
^j  point  for  skill,  yet  in  valour  they  manifestly  showed 
themselves  superior.  For  after  the  fight  was  once 
begun,  notwithstanding  that  the  right  wing  of  the 
Mantineans  did  put  to  flight  the  Sciritae  and  Brasi- 
deians,  and  that   the  Mantineans    together  with 


'  [" To  make  a  flauk  uiovement 
from  IhemseWes"  (the  Lacedsmon- 
iaiu,  ibe  centre  of  die  annj)  "  until 
thFf  exUndod  us  far  as  the  Mun- 
tincans".  The  Sciritic  and  Man- 
tineanswcK  tJieleftand  right  wing 
of  eoch  ana;-] 


'  ["  Two  poiematflis,  with  llieir 
lirehi  out  or  &e.] 

*  ["  And  when  upon  the  loc^i 
not  moring  forward,  he  ordered  the 
Sciritx  to  join  them  (the  Lacedie- 
monians),  they  too  were  no  longer 
able  to  effect  the  junction".] 
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their  confederates  and  those  thousand  chosen  men  y. 
of  Argos,  falling  upon  them  in  flank  by  the  breach  ^^^^  ^^^ 
not  yet  closed  up,  killed  many  of  the  Lacedaemon-  a.c.418. 
ians,  and  put  to  flight  and  chased  them  to  their 
carriages,  slaying  also  certain  of  the  elder  sort  left 
there  for  a  guard ;  so  as  in  this  part  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  overcome :  yet  with  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and  especially  the  middle  battle  where  Agis 
was  himself,  and  those  which  are  called  the  three 
hndred  horsemen  ^  about  him,  they  charged  upon 
the  eldest  of  the  Argives,  and  upon  those  which 
are  named  the  five  cohorts^,  and  upon  the  Cleon- 
saus  and  Orneates,  and  certain  Athenians  arranged 
amongst  them ;  and  put  them  all  to  flight :  in  such  Thei4»ed«iiK«. 
sort  as  many  of  them  never  struck  stroke,  but  as  ^ory^ 
soon  as  the  Lacedaemonians  charged  gave  ground 
presently ;  and  some  for  fear  to  be  overtaken^  were 
trodden  under  foot. 

73.  As  soon  as  the  army  of  the  Argives  and  their 
confederates  had  in  this  part  given  ground,  they 
began  also  to  break  on  either  side.  The  right 
wing  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeats  had  now 
with  their  surplusage  of  number  hemmed  the 
Athenians  in,  so  as  they  had  the  danger  on  all 
hands ;  being  within  the  circle,  pent  up,  and  with- 
out it,  already  vanquished^     And  they  had  been 


*  [In  reality,  Aop/t(€s:  seeiv.38,n.]  now  broken  off  on  both  sides ;  and 

*  [It  may  be  supposed  that,  like  at  the  same  time  the  right  wing  of 
Sparta,  Argos  contained  fi?e  quar-  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeates 
ten,  each  of  which  had  its  own  with  their  superior  numbers  sur. 
lochos:  but  DO  information  about  rounded  the  Athenians;  and  danger 
these  fiye  lochi  is  attainable.  Am.]  beset  them  on  both  sides,  in  the  one 

'  [^  And  some,  not  quick  enough  part  being  surrounded,  and  in  the 

to  escape  being  overtaken".]  other  already  beaten".    Compare 

*  \^  Am  soon  as  Sec,  they  were  the  battle  in  iv.  96.  Goell.] 
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the  most  distressed  part  of  all  the  army,  had  not 
their  horsemen  come  in  to  help  them.  Withal  it 
fell  out  that  Agis,  when  be  perceived  the  left  wing 
of  his  own  army  to  labour,  namely,  that  which 
was  opposed  to  the  Mantineans  and  to  those  thou- 
sand Ai^ives,  commanded  the  whole  army  to  go 
and  relieve  the  part  overcome.  By  which  means 
the  Athenians  and  such  of  the  Argives  as,  together 
with  them,  were  overlaid,  whilst  the  army  passed 
by  and  declined  them,  saved  themselves  at  leisure. 
And  the  Manttneaus  with  their  confederates,  and 
those  chosen  Argives,  had  no  more  mind  uow  of 
pressing  upon  their  enemies :  but  seeing  their  side 
was  overcome  and  the  Lacedremonians  approaching' 
them,  presently  turned  their  backs.  Of  the  Man- 
tineans the  greatest  part'  were  slain  ;  but  of  those 
chosen  Argives,  the  most  were  saved ;  by  reason 
the  flight  and  going  off  was  neither  hasty  nor  long. 
For  the  Lacedsemonians  fight  long  and  constantly, 
till  they  have  made  the  enemy  to  turn  his  back : 
but  that  done,  they  follow  him  not  far. 

7i.  Thus,  or  near  thus,  went  the  battle ;  the 
greatest  that  had  been  of  a  long  time  between 
Grecdans  and  Grecians  ;  and  of  two  the  most 
foroous  cities.  The  Lacedsemouians  laying  toge- 
ther the  arms  of  their  slain  enemies,  presently 
erected  a  trophy,  and  rifled  their  dead  bodies*. 
Their  own  dead  they  took  up,  and  carried  them 

'  ^  3fmy  ««n  tbia". — "  TW  duriai;  the  Unk,  ma»  forhiddm  to 

•fctJUwi  >bJ  |!«<aK  «f  Act.  ifaeS^MUBit  maA  ibe  coDe«ci«b'oa 

dAswot  VMkiaf  k«f  pomHts,  In  Ae  joibof  Uieifatlsof  tbeabun 

*  aba  br>  (ac«i«s,«£adlMaUnioidDgs((it 


lt;ftark<T(7«fc«i«>vinuca.]      oaMMd.    WtA  tke  Rdot  teased 
[TV  if*'^ •'*(""•  MkMt    iHtoaiiiw.    liMlLiB.12.] 
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to  Tegea,  where  they  were  also  buried :  and  deli-        v. 
vered  to  the  enemy  theirs  under  truce.     Of  the 


TBAR  xnr. 


Arrives,  and  Omeates,  and  Cleonaeans  were  slain  a.c  4ia 
seven  hundred :  of  the  M antineans,  two  hundred :  Number  or  the 
and  of  the  Athenians  with  the  iEginetse,  likewise  ^*^ 
two  hundred,  and  both  the  captains.  The  confe- 
derates of  the  Lacedaemonians  were  never  pressed, 
and  therefore  their  loss  was  not  worth  mentioning: 
and  of  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves,  it  is  hard 
to  know  the  certainty ;  but  it  is  said,  there  were 
slain  three  hundred. 

75.  When  it  was  certain  they  would  fight*,  Pleis- 
toanax  the  other  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
with  him  both  old  and  young,  came  out  of  the  city 
to  have  aided  the  army :  and  came  forth  as  far  as 
Tegea,  but  being  advertised  of  the  victory  they 
returned.  And  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  out  to 
turn  back  also  those  confederates  of  theirs,  which 
were  coming  to  them  from  Corinth  and  from  with- 
out the  isthmus.  And  then  they  also  went  home 
themselves ;  and  having  dismissed  their  confede- 
rates, (for  now  were  the  Carneian  holidays),  cele- 
brated that  feast.  Thus  in  this  one  battle  they  TheLaced«mcm. 
wiped  oflF  their  disgrace  with  the  Grecians:  for ^^f^l'^^'*^*^ 

*  o  reputation. 

they  had  been  taxed  both  with  cowardice  for  the 
blow  they  received  in  the  island,  and  with  impru- 
dence and  slackness  on  other  occasions.  But  after 
this,  their  miscarriage  was  imputed  to  fortune, 
and  for  their  minds  they  were  esteemed  to  have 
been^  ever  the  same  they  had  been. 

'  [**  When  the  hatUe  was  about  occasioned   by  the  dissension  be- 

taldng  place".    It  was  against  the  tween  Demaretus  and  Cleomenes. 

Uw  that  both  kings  should  be  with  Herod,  y.  75.] 

the  army  at  the  same  time :  a  law  ^  [*^  To  be  still  the  same".] 
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V.  The  day  before  this  battle  it  clianced  also  that 

'««  jut'"    *^^  Epidaurians  with  their  whole  power  iiiviided 
Acus.     the   territory  of  Argos,  as  being  emptied  much 
TheEiri.i«urion» of  men:    and  whilst   the  Argives   were    abroad, 
m^Vf'Ai^    killed   many  of  those   that  were   left  behind  to 
TheAihrnion.  defend  it'.     Also  three  thousand  men  of  EUs  and 
b^Kpldlurus  *  thousand  Athenians,  besides  those  which  bad 
been  sent  before,  being  come  after  the  battle  to 
aid  the  Mautineans,  marched  presently  all  to  Epi- 
daurus  ;  and  lay  before  it  all  the  while  the  Lace- 
demonians were  celebrating  the  Carneian  holidays: 
and  assigning  to  every  one  his  part,  began  to  take 
in  the  city  with  a  wall.     But  the  rest  gave  over : 
only  the  Athenians  quickly  finished  a  fortification, 
(which  was  their  task),  wherein  stood  the  temple 
of  Juno^.     In  it  amongst  them  all  they  left  a  gar- 
rison ;  and  went  home  every  one  to  his  own  city, 
^■l^,™,.  And  so  this  summer  ended. 
rM«coBciuii«i     76.  In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  following, 
iliSmu'!^      the  Lacedemonians,  presently  after  the  end  of  the 
LacedKinoniiui*  Caj-Qejau  holldays,  drew  out  their  army  into  the 
field  :  and  being  come  to  Tegea,  sent  certain  pro- 
positions of  agreement  before  to  Argos.     There 


■  ["  And  of  lUe  .Argives  left  be- 

hmd  to 

defend  it  and  tliat  came 

out  10  r 

nect  them,  slew  manj".] 

■■■  [N 

Oifi  Jupiter  nor  Juno  were 

Renniii 

Dorian    gods,   but   were 

alnOlll,'^ 

I  iboBO  borrowed  by  them 

—ijona,    The  whole  ot 

di  were  boa  earl; 

■olevliouof  Juno, 

■iangoildea^Hnd 

i)wl  scat  of  Uer 

worship  of  the  Samiau  Juno,  as  well 
BS  that  at  Spartn,  Epidaunis,  and 
£gina,  bein^  supposed,  from  the 
resenitilani^  of  the  ceremonies,  to  be 
derived  rrom  .Ai^s.  The  native  tra- 
ditions concemiDg  loiue  unlj  fabu- 
lous ezpres^ons  for  the  ideas  and 
feelings  excited  b;  this  religion; 
and  the  CoriDihian  fables  of  Medea, 
whose  woi^Lip  with  that  of  Judo  the 
Corinthians  introduced  at  Corcjrra, 
refer  to  llie  indigenous  worship  of 
Juno  Acnca.  Mueller,  ir.  10.] 
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were,  before  this  time,  many  citizens  in  Argos  well        v. 
affected  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that  desired    — '     ^ 

'  TEAK  xrr. 

the  deposing  of  the  Argive  people  2  and  now  after  A.c.4ia 
the  battle  they  were  better  able  by  much  to  per- 
suade the  people  to  composition  than  they  formerly 
were.  And  ^eir  design  was,  first,  to  get  a  peace 
made  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  after  that  a 
league ;  and  then  at  last  to  set  upon  the  commons. 

There  went  thither  Lichas  the  son  of  Archesilaus, 
entertainer^  of  the  Argives  in  Lacedsemon,  and 
brought  to  Argos  two  propositions  :  one  of  war,  if 
the  war  were  to  proceed ;  another  of  peace,  if  they 
were  to  have  peace^.  And  after  much  contradic- 
tion, (for  Alcibiades  was  also  there),  the  Laceds- 
monian  faction,  that  boldly  now  discovered  them- 
selves, prevailed  with  the  Argives  to  accept  the 
proposition  of  peace  ;  which  was  this. 

77-  "  It  seemeth  good  to  the  council®  of  the  the  amiclm. 
Lacedaemonians  to  accord  with  the  Argives  on  these 
articles : 

"  The  Argives  shall  redeliver  unto  the  Orchome- 
nians  their  children,  and  unto  the  Msenalians  their 
men,  and  unto  the  Lacedaemonians  those  men  that 
are  at  Mantineia^:  they  shall  withdraw  their  sol- 
diers* from  Epidaurus,  and  raze  the  fortification 
there. 

'^  And  if  the  Athenians  depart  not  from  Epi- 
dauros   [likewise],  they  shall  be  held  as  enemies 


^  [*p6ltvoc :  see  iii.  70,  note.]  peace,  if  they  would  have  peace". 

'  [**A]id  brought  two  proposi-  Goeller.] 
^:  one,  of  the  terms  on  which        '[**  To  the  assembly":  see  i.  87,  n.] 
^  war  ^ould  proceed,  if  they        *  [See  ch.  61.] 
Would  hare  war:  another  of  the        ^  [That  is,  the  Athenians   and 

^cnns  on  which  there  should  be  the  allies :  see  ch.  75.    Goeller.] 
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A.c.Jia. 
OL.ao.a. 

TbaArticIa. 


both  to  the  Argives  and  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  and 
also  to  the  confederates  of  them  both. 

*'  If  the  Lacedaemonians  have  any  men '  of  theirs 
in  custody,  they  shall  deliver  them  every  one  to 
his  own  city. 

"  And  for  so  much  as  concerneth  the  god,  the 
Argives  shall  accept  composition  with  the  Epi- 
daurians,  upon  an  oath  which  they  shall  swear, 
touching  that  controversy  ;  and  the  Argives  shall 
give  the  form  of  that  oath^. 

"  All  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  both  small  and 
great,  shall  be  free  according  to  their  patrial  laws. 

"  If  any  without  Peloponnesus  shall  enter  into 
it  to  do  it  harm,  the  Argives  shall  come  forth  to 
defend  the  same,  in  such  sort  as  in  a  common 
council  shall  by  the  Peloponnesians  be  thonght 
reasonable*. 

"  The  confederates  of  the  Lacediemonians  with- 
out Peloponnesus,  shall  have  the  same  conditions 
which  the  confederates  of  the  Argives  and  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  have  ;  every  one  holding  his  own. 

"  This  composition  is  to  hold  from  the  time,  that 
they  shall  both  parts  have  showed  the  same  to 
their  confederates,  and  obtained  their  consent*. 


'  [iraTJa:  anj  child.'] 

'  ["And  for  so  much  as  con- 
ceneth  the  ofieriDgto  the  god  &c. 
the  Spartans  to  require  an  oath  of 
the  Epidaurians, and  toadmiaister 
it  to  litem  Hccordioglf".  This  is 
Goeller'E  sug^^ion.  ArnoM  con- 
sidera  the  passo^  as  vcrrupt:  but 
that  the  geoeia]  sense  of  il  is,  that 
the  matter  of  the  beast  for  sacrifice 
alleged  hy  the  Argives  to  lie  due  lo 
the  temple  ol  Apollo  Pythsus  from 
the  Epidauiians  (seech.  6a),should 


he  decidfld  by  the  oath  of  the  Epi- 
daurions,  whether  they  bcliered  it 
to  be  due  or  not.  Ab  to  the  custom 
amongst  the  ascients  of  purging 
themselves  by  their  oath,  besides  the 
examples  cited  by  Arnold  there  is 
one  in  Homer,  Iliad  ^.  S80.] 

'  [This  clause  is  aimed  at  the 
Athenians,  as  the  preceding  one  at 
the  Mantineans  and  Eleians.] 

'  ["  And  having  shuwn  these  to 
their  confederates,  let  them  make 
ampotiiiiM  if  they  will".  GoeUo.] 


TBAB  XIT. 
A.C.418. 

Ol.90.8. 
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^^  And  if  it  shall  seem  good  to  either  part  to  add        v. 
or  alter  anything,  their  confederates  shall  be  sent 
unto,  and  made  acquainted  therewith  ^**  a.c.418 

78.  These  propositions  the  Argives  accepted  at 
first ;  and  the  army  of  the  Lacedaemonians  returned 
from  T^ea  to  their  own  city.  But  shortly  after, 
when  they  had  commerce  together,  the  same  men 
went  further ;  and  so  wrought,  that  the  Argives 
renouncing  their  league  with  the  Mantineans, 
Eieians,  and  Athenians,  made  league  and  alliance 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  in  this  form. 

79.  ^^  It  seemeth  good  to  the  Lacedaemonians  th>  lbaodb 
and  Argives  to  make  league  and  alliance  for  fifty  Ill^'^JT' 
years  on  these  articles  :  i^cedjwon- 

''That  either  side  shall  allow  unto  the  other 
equal  and  like  trials  of  judgment,  after  the  form 
used  in  their  cities. 

''That  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus 
(this  league  and  alliance  comprehending  also  them) 
shall  be  free  both  from  the  laws  and  payments  of 
any  other  city  than  their  own ;  holding  what  they 
have,  and  aflFording  equal  and  like  trials  of  judg- 
ment according  to  the  form  used  in  their  several 
cities^ 

"  That  every  of  the  cities  confederate  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  without  Peloponnesus,  shall  be  in 

'  [^  And  if  any  thing  else  shall  ^  ['*  Let  the  other  cities  in  Pelo- 

Kem  good  to  the  allies,  let  them  ponnesus  be  partakers  of  the  treaty 

Knd  it  home  (to  the  Spartans  and  and  alliance,  retaining  their  own 

Argires)**.   Goell.     See  the  same  laws  and  institutions  and  their  own 

pncantion,  ch.41.   The  purport  of  territory,  giving   equal    and   like 

tins  obscure  passage  seems  to  be,  trials  of  judgments  {KarrA  varpuz) 

tbat  the  treaty  was  to  be  communi-  according  to  the  customs  of  their 

oted  to  the  allies  of  each,  but  not  anc€stors^\   Bekker  &c. :  Koivaviov- 

to  depend  on  their  sanction.  Thirl.]  ruv.  Vulgo,  Kotvav  I6i/ruiv.] 
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AtgivMiind 
LgcedainiDiiiui 


Tbmx  u>  iBToll 


the  same  condition  with  the  Lacedseraonians :  and 
the  confederates  of  the  Arglves,  in  the  same  with 
the  Argives  :  every  one  holding  his  ovai. 

"  That  if  at  any  time  there  shall  need  an  expe- 
dition to  be  taken  in  common,  the  Lacediemonians 
and  the  Argives  shall  consult  thereof,  and  decree 
as  shall  stand  most  with  equity  towards  the  confe- 
derates. And  that  if  any  controversy  arise  between 
any  of  the  cities,  either  within  or  withont  Pelo- 
ponnesus, about  limits  or  other  matter,  they  also 
shall  decide  it. 

"  That  if  any  confederate  city  be  at  contention 
with  another,  it  shall  have  recourse  to  that  city 
which  they  both  shall  think  most  indifferent :  but 
the  particular  men  of  any  one  city  shall  be  judged 
according  to  the  law  of  the  same." 

80.  Thus  was  the  peace  and  league  concluded  : 
and  whatsover  one  liad  taken  from  the  other  in 
the  war,  or  whatsoever  one  had  against  another 
otherwise,  was  all  acquitted.  Now',  when  they 
were  together  settling  their  business,  they  ordered 
that  the  Argives  should  neither  admit  herald  nor 
Embassage  from  the  Athenians  till  they  were  gone 
out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  had  quit  the  fortifica- 
tion :  nor  should  make  peace  or  war  with  any 
without  consent  of  the  rest.  And  amongst  other 
things  which  they  did  in  this  heat,  they  sent 
ambassadors  from  both  their  cities  to  the  towns 

■jjg  upon  Thrace  and  unto  Perdiccas:  whom  they 
"  imself  of  the  same  league. 
■the  Athenians  presently» 


rccelvEi  uo  hirralil  or  eniliassy  from 
■   ^he  Atheiiinns,  till"  lScc] 
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but  intended  it :  becanse  he  saw  the  Argives  had        v. 
done  so ;  and  was  himself  also  anciently  descended 


TEAR   XIV. 


out  of  ArTOs \  They  likewise  renewed  their  old  oath     A.c.4ia 

.  Ol.  90  8 

with  the  Chalcideans  ;  and  took  another  besides  it. 
The  Aleves   sent  ambassadors  also   to  Athens,  DemostheMt 
reqmring  them  to  abandon  the  fortificationHhey^^^^^i^ 
had  made  against  Epidanms.    And  the  Athenians  ^^J^J^ 
considering  that  the  soldiers  they  had  in  it  were  the  same  by  a 
few  in  respect  to  the  many  others  that  were  with  Epid«mMM. 
them  in  the  same,  sent  Demosthenes  to  fetch  them 
away.     He,  when  he  was  come,  and  had  exhibited 
for  a  pretence  a  certain  exercise  of  naked  men 
without  the  fort,  when  the  rest  of  the  garrison 
were  gone  forth  to  see  it,  made  fast  the  gates :  and 
afterwards  having  renewed  the  league  with  the 
Epidaurians,  the  Athenians  by  themselves  put  the 
fort  into  their  hands. 

81.  After  the  revolt  of  the  Argives  from  the     a.c.417. 
league,  the  Mantineans  also,  though  they  withstood  The  Mantiiiaazis 
it  at  first,  yet  being  too  weak  without  the  Argives,  J^'^o^Athew. 
made  their  peace  with  the  Lacedaemonians;  and 
laid  down  their  command  over  the  other  cities*. 

'  [He  was  eighth  in  descent  from  aristocratical  party  would  thereby 

I      Temenos  of  Argos,  the  founder  of  become  predominant  in  Pelopon- 

the  fiunilj  of  the  Temenide,  the  nesus,  was  her  object  in  the  peace 

iings  of  Macedonia.]  of  Antalcidas  (387).  As  to  Arcadia 

'  [See  ch.  75.]  in  particular,  nothing  was  so  much 

'  Which  they  had  the  leading  of  to  be  dreaded  by  her  as  its  becom- 

in  Arcadia.   fPhat  is,  over  the  Par-  ing  united,  and  thereby  independent 

diasians  and  others:  see  ch.  33, 67.  and  powerful :  as  it  would  thereby 

A  leading  maxim  of  Spartan  policy,  lie  in  its  power  at  any  time  to  cut 

not  less  persereringly  followed  up  her  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the 

yian  the  subTersion  of  the  tyrants,  north  of  Greece.    This  it  was  that 

was  to  keep  Peloponnesus  divided  suggested  to  the  Thebans  the  found- 

amongst  the  greatest  possible  num-  ing  of  Megalopolis:  a  plan  exe- 

ber  of  independent  states :  this,  in  cuted  by  Epaminondas   after  the 

the  mistaken  expectation  that  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  followed  a 
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And  the  Lacedicmonians  and  Argives  with  a  thou- 
sand men  of  either  city  having  joined  their  arms, 
the  Lacediemonians  first,  with  their  single  power, 
reduced  the  government  of  Sicyon  to  a  smaller 
number ;  and  then  they  both  together  dissolved 
the  democracy  at  Argos.  And  the  oligarchy  was 
established  conformable  to  the  state  of  Lacedaemon. 
These  things  passed  in  the  end  of  winter,  and 
near  the  spring.  And  so  ended  the  fourteenth 
year  of  this  war. 

82.  The  next  summer  the  Dictideans'  seated  in 
Mount  Athos,  revolted  from  the  Athenians  to  the 

Z^i'j^  ChaloideaDS. 

4ixo.  rei»p«th  ^j,^  ^^^^,  Lacedscmonians  ordered  the  state  of 
Achaia  after  their  own  form,  which  before  was 
otherwise.  But  the  Argives,  after  they  had  by 
little  and  Uttle  assembled  themselves  and  recovered 
heart,  taking  the  time  when  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  celebrating  their  exercises  of  the  naked  yotttfr, 
assaulted  the  few ;  and  in  a  battle  fought  within 
the  city,  the  commons  had  the  victory ;  and  some 
they  slew,  others  they  drave  into  exile.  The  Lace- 
demonians, though  those  of  their  faction  in  Argos 
sent  for  them,  went  not  a  long  time  after  :  yet  at 
last  they  adjourned  the  exercises,  and  came  forth 
with  intention  of  giving  them  aid.  Bat  hearing  by 
the  way  at  Tegea,  that  tJie  Jew  were  overcome, 
they  could  not  be  entreated  by  such  as  had  escaped 

jear  ur  two  lutei  b;  llie  still  more  inatitution  to  the  famous  battle  of 

deadl;  blow  to  Spana,  the  rounding  the  300  (tee  ch.  41,  note):  of  which 

of  Messeae.]  51  ucUer observes  fi.  7.  It!.),  that  the 

'  [The  Dians.  See  eh. 35.]  slorjistbe  more &bulou$,  for bemg 

*  [TbeGjuinopHMlia,  a  festival  in  celebiated  id  sacred  son^  U  (be 

which  large  chorusts  of  imkeil  men  GjmDupcedia.     The  stor](  was  not 

and  liors  app«'ared,  said  to  owe  its  yet  a  eentur;  and  a  half  old.] 
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thence,  to  go  on  :  but  returning,  went  on  with  the 
celebration  of  their  exercises.      But  afterwards, 
when  there  came  ambassadors  unto  them,  both 
from  the  Argives '  in  the  city,  and  from  them  that 
were  driven  out,  there  being  present  also  their 
confederates,  and  much  alleged  on  either  side : 
they  concluded  at  last,  that  those  in  the  city  had 
done  the  wrong,  and  decreed  to  go  against  Argos 
with  their  army  ;  but  many   delays  passed,  and 
ranch  time  was  spent  between.     In  the  meantime  t 
the  common  people  of  Argos,  fearing  the  Lacedae-  ^ 
monians,  and  regaining  the  league  with  Athens,  as  * 
conceiving  the  same  would  turn  to  their  very  great " 
advantage,  raise  long  walls  from  their  city  down 
to  the  sea-shore :  to  the  end,  that  if  they  were  shut 
Dp  by  land,  they  might  yet  with  the  help  of  the 
Athenians  bring  things  necessary  into  the  city  by 
sea.  And  with  this  their  building,  some  other  cities 
of  Peloponnesus  were  also  acquainted ".     And  the 
Argives    universally,    themselves    and    wives    and 
servants,  wrought  at  the  wall:  and  had  workmen 
and  hewers  of  stone  ft-om  Athens*.     So  this  sum-  ^ 
mer  ended. 

83.  The  next  winter  the  LacedsemonianSj  under-  t 
standing  that  they  were  fortiiying,  came  to  Argos  lo 
with  their  army,  they  and  their  confederates  all " 
but  the  Corinthians:  and  some  practice  they  had"" 
beside  within  the  city  itself  of  Argos.    The  army 


i 


["  Both  fratn  those  of  ihe  La-  '  ["  Were   privy  to   this    their 

EmMuan  facdon  in  the  cit;,  and  huilding".] 

/ram  ihe  Arg:ires  who  had   becu  '  [The  PcloponneEiun  population 

ditTen  out".  GoeU.      Hobbes  biu  being:   ngricuttural,  and   knowing 

IMowed  Ponua  in  turning  (ifrtXuv  little  of  these  handicrafts,  were  leu 

into 'Apyiiuv,  and  leaving  out  the  Ekiliul  than  the  Athenian  workmen. 

Uttet  word  a&ti  mi  rwv  i£w.]  Arnold.] 
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was  commanded  by  AgiSj  the  son  of  Archidamus, 
king  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  But  those  things 
which  were  practising  in  Argos  and  supposed  to 
have  been  already  mature,  did  not  then  succeed. 
Nevertheless  they  took  the  walls  that  were  then 
in  building,  and  razed  them  to  the  ground  :  and 
then,  after  they  had  taken  Hysise,  a  town  in  the 
Argive  territory,  and  slain  alt  the  freemen  in  it, 
they  went  home,  and  were  dissolved  every  one  to 
his  own  city.  After  this,  the  Argives  went  with 
an  army  into  Phliasia :  which  when  they  had 
wasted,  they  went  back.  They  did  it,  because  the 
men  of  Phlius  had  received  their  outlaws  :  for  there 
the  greatest  part  of  them  dwelt. 

The  same  winter  the  Athenians  shut  up  Per- 
diccas  in  Macedonia  [from  the  use  of  the  sea] ':  ob- 
jecting, that  he  had  sworn  the  league  of  the  Argives 
and  Lacedfemonians ;  and  that  when  they  had  pre- 
pared an  army,  under  the  command  of  Nicias  the 
son  of  Niceratus,  to  go  against  theChalcideans  upon 
Thrace  and  against  Amphipolis,  he  had  broken  the 
league  made  betwixt  them  and  him,  and  by  his 
departure"  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  army  ;  and  was  therefore  an  enemy. 
And  so  this  winter  ended,  and  the  fifteenth  year 
of  this  war. 

84.  The  next  summer  went  Alcibiades  to  Argos 
with  twenty  galleys ;  and  took  thence  the  suspected 
Argives,  and  such  as  seemed  to  savour  of  the  Lace- 
dEemonian  faction,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred ; 


'  [This  is  accordiug  to  the  trans-  wlilch  h  corrupt.    Hiiauk  uUo  pro- 

latioD   of  Portus:    cunsidered    1>j  poses  to  read  iv  natiBowU/.'] 

Goeller  to  Ik  correct  «b  to  tlic  sense,  °  [Tlml  is,  fTomliisundcrtaliiitg: 

though  deputing  fimn  the  teit,  "  b;  hu  tergivenatioD".  Gbll] 
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and  put  them  into  the  nearest  of  the  islands  subject 
to  the  Athenian  state. 

The  Athenians  made  war  also  against  the  isle  of 
Melos,  with  thirty  galleys  of  their  own,  six  of  Chios,  rh, 
and  two  of  Lesbos.  Wherein  were  of  their  own,  yj 
twelve  hundredmen  of  arms,  three  hundred  archers, 
and  twenty  archers  on  horseback :  and  of  their 
confederates  and  islanders,  about  fifteen  hundred 
men  of  arms.  The  Meliaus  are  a  colony  of  the 
Lacedaemonians',  and  therefore  refused  to  be 
subject,  as  the  rest  of  the  islands  were,  unto  the 
Athenians ;  but  rested  at  the  first  neutral ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  Athenians  put  them  to  it  by 
wasting  of  their  land,  they  entered  into  open  war. 
Now  the  Athenian  commanders,  Cleomedes  the 
soiiofLycomedes,  andTisias  the  sonofTisimachus, 
Wing  encamped  upon  their  land  with  these  forces, 
before  they  would  hurt  the  same  sent  ambassadors 
to  deal  with  them  first  by  way  of  conference. 
These  ambassadors  the  Melians  refused  to  bring 
Wore  the  multitude ;  but  commanded  them  to 
deliver  their  message  before  the  magistrates  and 
the  few  :  and  they  accordingly  said  as  followeth  : 

85.  Athenians.  "  Since  we  may  not  speak  to  the  mi 
oultitade,  for  fear  lest  when  they  hear  our  persua-  '"„ 
mt  and  unanswerable  arguments  all  at  once  in  a""'- 


'  [Herod,  riii.  18.  The  Minjans, 
ibe  poateril;  of  the  A^nauls  set- 
tled at  Lemnos,  were  driven  thence 
bjr  the  Ptflusj^ans,  whom  the  B<cd- 
liaru  bad  fotEcJ  to  lake  shelter  in 
AUka,  whenee  thej  were  for  some 
•.•use  •Rain  compelled  to  seek  p. 
fresh  Virae,  These  Minjans,  Be- 
lt loH.rfid(>lu»(i«'.  148),  took 
in  Uwuiiia.  and  having  in 


the  third  generation  revolted  ogtunit 
the  Dorians,  migrated  in  conse- 
quence from  Loiconia  to  Crete,  au- 
coinpanied  bj  some  Spartaos.  In 
their  ]>assage  tlie;  lefl  a  portion  of 
their  liody  in  Melos ;  which  dated 
its  unfortunate  connexion  with 
SpDrtafrom tlmepoch,  Thirl.cb.7. 
For  the  date  of  its  foundation,  seo 
chup.  1 12.] 


twmt) 
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continued  oration,  they  should  chance  to  be 
seduced;  (for  we  know  that  this  is  the  scope  of  your 
bringing  us  to  audieuce  before  the  J'ew) ;  make 
surer  yet  tliat  point,  yon  that  sit  here :  answer' 
you  also  to  every  particular,  not  in  a  set  speech, 
but  presently  interrupting  us,  whensoever  anything 
shall  be  said  by  us  which  shall  seem  unto  you  to  be 
otherwise.  And  first  answer  us,  whether  yoa  like 
this  motion  or  not  r" 

86.  Whereuuto  the  council  of  the  Melians  an- 
swered :  "  The  equity  of  a  leisurely  debate  is  not  to 
be  found  fault  withal ;  but  this  preparation  of  war, 
not  future  but  already  here  present,  seemeth  not 
to  agree  with  the  same.  For  we  see  that  you  are 
come  to  be  judges  of  the  conference  :  and  that  the 
issue  of  it,  if  we  be  superior  in  argument^-and  there- 
fore yield  not,  is  likely  to  bring  us  war ;  and  if  we 
yield,  servitude." 

87.  Ath.  "Nay,  if  you  be  come  together  to  reckon 
up  suspicions  of  what  may  be,  or  to  any  other  pur- 
pose than  to  take  advice  upon  what  is  present  and 
before  your  eyes,  how  to  save  your  city  from  de- 
struction, let  us  give  over.  But  if  this  be  the  point, 
let  us  speak  to  it." 

88.  Mef.  "  It  is  reason,  and  pardonable  for  men 
in  our  cases,  to  turn  both  their  words  and  thoughts 
upon  divers  things.  Howsoever,  this  consultation 
being  held  only  upon  the  point  of  our  safety,  we 
are  content,  if  you  think  good,  to  go  on  with  the 
course  you  have  propounded." 

89.  ^th.  "  As  we  therefore  will  not,  for  our 

'  [npiwrc  "  decide",  or,  "  fonn  superior  in  the  Brgumtnt  in  jxrinl 
jour  opinion  upon  every  Sec"-]  of  right  and  justice,  am'  tberefonr 

'  ["  If,  OB  ii  likely,  we  shall  be    yield  not,  will  briu^'  kc] 
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parts,  with  fair  pretences ;  as,  that  having  defeated 

the  Medes,  our  reign  is  therefore  lawful,  or,  that    "^ 

we  come  against  you  for  injury  done ;  make  a  long     ^'^J^f 

^course  without  being  believed:  so  would  we  DinioRuoi*. 

nave  you  also  not  expect  to  prevau  by  saying,  ia™.ndM«u» 

ather  that  you  therefore  took  not  our  parts  because 

joiiwere  a  colony  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  that 

yon  have  done  us  no  injury.     But  out  of  those 

things  which  we  both  of  us  do  really  thiuk,  let  us 

go  through  with  that  which  is  feasible  ;  both  you 

and  we  knowing,  that  inhuman  disputation  justice 

IB  then  only  agreed  on  when  the  necessity  is  equal ' ; 

whereas  they  that  have  odds  of  power  exact  as 

much  as  they  can,  and  the  weak  yield  to  such 

conations  as  they  can  get." 

90.  Afel.  "  Well  then,  {seeing  you  put  the  point 
ofprofit  in  the  place  of  justice),  we  hold  it  profit- 
able for  ourselves,  not  to  overthrow  a  general 
profit  to  all  men,  which  is  this  :  that  men  in  danger, 
if  they  plead  reason  and  equity,  nay.  though  some- 
what without  the  strict  compass  of  justice,  yet  it 
oaght  ever  to  do  them  good".  And  the  same  most 
of  all  concemeth  you  :  forasmuch  as  you  shall  else 


'  ["  But  agreeably  lo  what  we 
bMb  of  ua  real!)'  think,  (tu  the  rcnl 
tenttmnits  uf  b«ili),  we  wuuld  haTe 
jua  think  of  pelting  what  you  can, 
(o«  what  joii  mnj  hn»e  a  right  to): 
bglli  of  OR  kuowing,  that  in  human 
dt^utattoo  jusliue  is  then  only 
coniideted.whcD  stren(;th  is  equal ; 
wbeteus"  Stc.  Am.  Goell.] 

'  ["  We  then  contider  it  nt  any 
tXU  profilahle  tn  you,  (f»r  In  lliat, 
jon  baring  thus  pUced  for  discus- 
noo  the  point  of  profit  in  the  place 
(iftlwi  of  justice,  must  wc  adilress 


ourselves),  not  to  trample  on  thai 
which  is  for  the  good  of  nil  nieo, 
but  as  mortals,  erei  in  danger  of 
stuinblintc,  to  pkce  justice  in  luo- 
dcmtion,  which  hits  before  now  con- 
vineeil  many  a  one,  that  be  has  been 
a  (cainer  hy  remaining  somewhat 
wilhia  his  strict  right".  G61.— "To 
place  justice  in  moderation,  and  to 
any  one  that  can  satisfy  his  hearers 
with  aonifwhat  within  the  limit*  nf 
strict  justice,  lo  let  him  have  llie 
tieneiit  of  il".  Am. — Bckkcr  &C,, 
Ivrit-  vul^,I(ri>c.] 
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give  an  example  unto  others  of  the  greatest  revenge 
that  can  be  taken,  if  you  chance  to  miscarry." 

91.  Ath.  "As  for  us,  though  our  dominion 
should  cease,  yet  we  fear  not  the  sequel.     For  not 

^  they  that  command,  as  do  the  Lacedamoniaus,  are 
cruel  to  those  that  are  vanquished  by  them  ;  (yet 
we  have  nothing  to  do  now  with  the  Lacedjemon- 
ians) ;  but  such  as  having  been  in  subjection,  have 
assaulted  those  that  commanded  them  and  gotten 
the  victory'.  But  let  the  danger  of  that  be  to  our- 
selves. In  the  meantime  we  tell  you  this :  that  we 
are  here  now  both  to  enlarge-  our  own  dominion, 
and  also  to  confer  about  the  saving  of  your  city. 
For  we  would  have  dominion  over  you  without 
oppressing  you,  and  preserve  you  to  the  profit  of 
us  both." 

92.  MeL  "  But  how  can  it  be  profitable  for  us 
to  serve  ;  though  it  be  so  for  you  to  command  ?" 

93.  Afh.  "  Because  you  by  obeying,  shall  save 
yourselves  from  extremity  ;  and  we  not  destroying 
you,  shall  reap  profit  by  you." 

94.  Mel,  "  But  will  you  not  accept,  that  we 
remain  quiet  and  be  your  friends,  (whereas  before 
vre  were  your  enemies),  and  take  part  with 
neither  ?" 

95.  Ath.  "  No.  For  your  enmity  doth  not  so 
much  hurt  us,  as  your  fi-iendship  will  be  an  argu- 


"^'il  we  have  nol  now  to  do  liahlj  wns  a  witness  of  the  poiilic 

AoedannoDiaDB,  buttosGe  moderation  of  the  LaceiicemoniuiE, 

tie  Bubject  is  to  set  upon  wliich  at  Uie  end  of  the  war  saved 

C  better  of  those  that  once  Atlieiis  from  the  doom  awarded  lo 

cA    him",     Bekbei,   he.  her  by  Corinth  and  Thebes:  see 

rreeBwithHobbes.— With  ch.  50,  note,  asd  iii.ee.nole.l 

D  the  sentiment  "  we  fear  *  ["  To  advantage  our  own  do- 

sequel";  Thucjdides  pro-  minion".] 
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ment  of  our  weakness,  and  your    hatred  of  our 
power,  amongst  those  we  have  rule  over." 

96.  Mel.  "  Why  ?     Do  yonr  subjects    measure      ' 
equity  so,  as  to  put  those  that  never  had  to  do  rmi 
with  you,  and  themselves,  who  for  the  most  part  [^ 
hive  been  your  own  colonies,  and  some  of  them 
after  revolt  conquered,  into    one  and  the  same 
conaderation  ?" 

97.  Jth.  "Why  not?  For  they  think  they 
have  reason  on  their  side,  both  the  one  sort  and 
the  other  ;  and  that  such  as  are  subdued,  are  sub- 
dued by  force,  and  such  as  are  forborne,  are  so 
llirough  our  fear'.  So  that  by  subduing  you,  be- 
the  extending  of  our  dominion  over  so  many 
subjects,  we  shall  assure  it  the  more  over 
we  had  before ;  especially  being  masters  of 
the  sea,  and  you  islanders,  and  weaker  (except  you 
can  get  the  victory)  than  others  whom  we  have 
aabdued  already  V 

98.  Mel.  "  Do  you  think  then,  that  there  is  no 
assurance  in  that  which  we  propounded^?  For 
here  agmn,  (since  driving  us  from  the  plea  of  equity 
jou  persuade  us  to  submit  to  your  profit),  when 
We  have  shewed  you  what  is  good  for  us,  we  must 
endeavour  to  draw  you  to  the  same,  as  far  forth  as  it 
shall  be  good  for  you  also.  As  many  therefore  as 
now  are  neutral,  what  do  you  but  make  them  your 

*  I"  And  IbiLt  tlie;  rcniuin  free  graiiitnuUcul  ccmstrucliaD  of  the 
by  Aeit  own  strenglh,  and  tliat  we  words  is  by  Arnold  ]ironouTH;cd  to 
^fongli  fear  do  not  meddle  witli    1)c  desperate.] 

tbetD."]  ■  ["  But  do  jou  not  think  there 

*  ["  Unless  ymi  thnl  are  islanders,  is  security  in  il?" — That  h,  in  not 
Mid  wmker  than  ihc  resl,  shall  ^t  tiyinj;  lo  sutiduc  iLosc  froni  whom 
thebeUcruftlicmuElcrsof ilictea".  you  bnvc  no  right  to  dnim  olic- 
Thi«i»ap|iareiitt;  iLc sense, but  ihi;  lUencit.  tiehol.] 
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enemies,  when,  beholding  these  your  proceedings, 
they  look  that  hereafter  you  will  also  turn  your 
arms  upon  them  ?  Aud  what  is  this,  but  to  make 
greater  the  enemies  you  have  already,  and  to  make 
iMag^u^i  Others  your  enemies,  each  against  their  wills,  that 
would  not  else  have  been  so  ?" 

99.  At/i.  "  We  do  not  think  that  they  shall  be 
ever  the  more  our  enemies,  who  inhabiting  any- 
where in  the  continent,  will  be  long  ere  they  so 
much  as  keep  guard  upon  their  liberty  against  us. 
But  islanders  unsubdued,  as  you  be,  or  islanders 
offended  with  the  necessity  of  subjection  which 
they  are  already  in :  these  may  indeed,  by  unad- 
vised courses,  put  both  themselves  and  us  into 
apparent  danger." 

100.  Mel.  "  If  you  then  to  retain  your  command, 
and  your  vassals  to  get  loose  from  you,  will  undergo 
the  utmost  of  danger  :  would  it  not  in  us',  that  be 
already  free,  be  great  baseness  aud  cowardice,  if 
we  should  not  encounter  anything  whatsoever 
rather  than  suffer  ourselves  to  be  brought  into 
bondage  ?" 

10! .  Ath.  "  No  i  if  you  advise  rightly.  For  you 
have  not  in  hand  a  match  of  valour  upon  equal 
terms,  wherein  to  forfeit  your  honour;  but  rather 
a  consultation  upon  your  safety,  that  you  resist  not 
such  as  be  so  far  your  overmatches." 

102.  AJi'l.  "  But  we  know  that,  in  matter  of  war, 

the  event  is  sometimes  otherwise'  than  according 

le  of  number  in  sides :  and  that  if 

ly,  all  our  hope  is  lost ;  whereas 


'  ["  Is  MHittiines  more  un 
ill  or  uneipected"-  Goell.] 
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■f  we  hold  out,  we  have  yet  a  hope  to  keep  our- 
selves up."  " 
103.  Atk.  "  Hope,  the  comfort  of  danger,  when     ^ 
such  use  it  as  have  to  spare,  though  it  hurt  them,  Diai, 
yet  it  destroys  them  not.     But  to  such  as  set  their  [^, 
rest '  upon  it,  (for  it  is  a  thing  by  nature  prodigal), 
it  at  once  by  faihng  maketh  itself  known  ;  and 
known,  leaveth  no  place  for  future  caution^.  Which 
let  not  be  your  own  case,  you  that  are  but  weak, 
and  have  uo  more  but  this  one  stake.     Nor  be 
you  like  unto  many  men :  who  though  they  may 
presently  save  themselves  by  human  means,  will 
yet,  when  upon  pressure  of  the  enemy  their  most 
apparent  hopes  fail    them,   betake  themselves  to 
blind  ones;  as  divination,  oracles,  and  other  such 
things  which  with  hopes  destroy  men." 

104.  Mel.  "  We  think  it,  you  well  know,  a  hard 
matter  for  us  to  combat  your  power  and  fortune, 
Tinless  we  might  do  it  on  equal  terms.  Neverthe- 
less we  believe  that,  for  fortune,  we  shall  be  nothing 
inferior ;  as  having  the  gods  on  our  side,  because 
we  stand  innocent  against  men  unjust :  and  for 
power,  what  is  wanting  in  us  will  be  supplied  by 
our  league  with  the  Lacedemonians,  who  are  of 
necessity  obliged,  if  for  no  other  cause,  yet  for 
consanguinity's  sake  and  for  their  own  honour, 
to  defend  us.  So  that  we  are  confident,  not  alto- 
gether so  much  without  reason  as  you  think." 

105.  Atk.  "As  for  the  favour  of  the  gods,  we 
expect  to  have  it  as  well  as  you  :  for  we  neither 

'  (That  t\  tbcit  ol/.]  ami  whilst  one  knowing  it  might  be 

*  ("  But  with  those  that  ate  mitk-'  on  lus  guard  agaiust  it,  it  «till  dun 

ing  a  I'Bst  for  Iheit  all,  (fur  &c.),  not  deBert  Ihem".— That  is,   they 

ihougbUbekvownrorlreacbcrous,  next  put  hope  ii)  chance.   GocU.] 
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do,  nor  require  anything  contrary  to  what  man- 
kind hath  decreed,  either  concerning  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  or  concerning  themselves.  For  ot 
the  gods  we  think  according  to  the  common 
M^j^,.  opinion ;  and  of  men,  that  for  certain  by  necessity 
of  nature  they  will  every  where  reign  over  such 
as  they  be  too  strong  for'.  Neither  did  we  make 
this  law,  nor  are  we  the  first  that  use  it  made :  but 
as  we  found  it,  and  shall  leave  it  to  posterity  for 
ever,  so  also  we  use  it :  knowing  that  you  likewise, 
and  others  that  should  have  the  same  power  which 
we  have,  would  do  the  same.  So  that  forasmuch 
as  toucheth  the  favour  of  the  gods,  we  have  in 
reason  no  fear  of  being  inferior.  And  as  for  the 
opinion  you  have  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  in  that 
you  believe  they  will  help  you  for  their  own 
honour:  we  bless  your  innocent  minds,  but  affect 
not  your  folly.  For  the  LacedEcmouians,  though 
ill  respect  of  themselves  and  the  constitutions  ol 
their  own  country  they  are  wont  for  the  most 
part  to  be  generous ;  yet  in  respect  of  others, 
though  much  might  be  alleged,  yet  the  shortest 
way  one  might  say  it  all  thus :  that  most  appa- 
rently of  all  men,  they  hold  for  honourable  thai 
which  pleaseth,  and  for  just  that  which  profiteth 
And  such  an  opinion  maketh  nothing  for  your  iiovi 
absurd  means  of  safety." 

106.  Mel.  "  Nay,  for  this  same  opinion  of  thrars 


'  ["  For   neitber  hare   we  an;  cems  thnnselves.     Yot  of  the  god 

opinioDS  of  right  and  wrong,  nor  du  we  believe,  und  of  man  we  \Mom  fii 

we  BUght,  al  variance  with  the  he-  ccrmiu,  ihat  by  a  natural  necesiil 

lief  of  men  in  what  couccros  Ibe  wherCTe[tbcjarcthcttn>iigcT,Oiei 

gudG,  or  to  Uieii  will  in  what  uoii-  they  will  idgn".] 
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we  now  the  rather  beheve'  that  they  will  not  be-        v. 
tray  their  own  colony,  the  Melians  ;  and  thereby    ■,^^,\„,''' 
become  perfidious  to  such  of  the  Grecians  as  be     a.c.418. 
Ibeir  friends,  and  beneficial  to  such  as  be  their  DiBiognebs- 


Ath.  "  You  think  not  then,  that  what  is 
ible  must  be  also  safe,  and  that  which  is  just 
moumble  must  be  performed  with  danger ; 
which  commonly  the  Lacedfemonians  are  least 
willing  of  all  men  to  undergo  [for  others] ." 

108.  Mel.  "  But  we  suppose  that  they  will  un- 
dertake danger  for  us,  rather  than  for  any  other ; 
and  that  they  think  that  we  will  be  more  assured 
unto  them,  than  unto  any  other :  because  for  action, 
We  lie  near  to  Peloponnesus  ■',  and  for  affection, 
are  more  faithful  than  others  for  our  nearness  of 
kin." 

109.  Ath.  "  The  security  of  such  as  are  at  wars, 
:th  not  in  the  good  will  of  those  that  are 

L'  to  their  aid,   but  in  the  power  of  those 

they  excel  in.    And  this  the  Lacedeemonians 

themselves  use  to  consider  more  than  any ;  and 
therefore,  out  of  diffidence  in  their  own  forces,  they 
take  many  of  their  confederates  with  them,  though 
to  an  expedition  but  against  their  neighbours. 
Wherefore  it  is  not  likely,  we  being  masters  of  the 
sea,  that  they  will  ever  pass  over  into  an  island." 

110.  MeL  "  Yea,  but  they  may  have  others  to 

'  \^  But  we,  for  this  vcrj  same  sider  dangers  undergone  for  us,  lesB 

■ay  of  thiakiDg  ol  ibeiis,  do  now  hiizardous tbantlioseuiidergonefor 

eslHicnII;  trust  to   their  interest,  othcn,  by  bow  much  the  nearer  for 

llut  tbej  *fill  not  betiaj  <kc.,  and  uction  vfe  lie  tu  Fclupooiiesus"  &c. 

Uine)>y  became  vntruittporihy  to  Gocll.] 

uw-hof  IbeGreclHiis"  Stc]  '["Or  those  ibut  lull  others  lo 

-  [.'■  We  thiuk  thul  tJwjr  will  con-  their  aid".] 
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send :  aud  the  Cretic  sea  is  wide,  wherein  to  tak^ 
another  is  harder  for  him  that  is  master  of  it» 
than  it  is  for  him  that  will  steal  by,  to  save  him- 
self. And  if  this  course  fail,  they  may  turn  their 
^arms  against  your  own  territory,  or  those  of  your 
confederates  not  invaded  by  Brasidas.  And  then 
yon  shall  have  to  trouble  yourselves,  no  more  about 
a  territory  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  withal,  but 
about  your  own  and  your  confederates'." 

ill.  Ath.  "  Let-  them  take  which  course  of  these 
they  will,  that  you  also  may  find  by  experience, 
and  not  be  ignorant,  that  the  Athenians  never  yet 
gave  over  siege  for  fear  of  any  diversion  upon 
others.  But  we  observe  that,  whereas  you  said 
you  would  consult  of  your  safety,  you  have  not  yet 
in  all  this  discourse  said  anything,  which  a  man 
relying  on  could  hope  to  be  preserved  by :  the 
strongest  arguments  you  use  are  but  future  hopes; 
and  your  present  power  is  too  short  to  defend  you 
against  the  forces  already  arranged  against  you. 
You  shall  therefore  take  verj-  absurd  counsel,  unless 
excluding  us  you  make  amongst  yourselves  some 
more  discreet  conclusion :  for  [when  you  are  by 
yourselves],  you  will  no  more  set  your  thoughts 
upon  shame  ;  which,  when  dishonour  and  danger 
stand  before  men's  eyes,  for  the  raost  part  uudoeth 
them^.  For  many,  wheu  they  have  foreseen  into 
what  dangers  they  were  entering,  have  nevertheless 

>t  what  comes  Tieitrer  Un3neTcrgaTeover"Stc.  Goeller.] 

lor  coarederau;  and  '  ["  Fur  tou  wUl  hardly  betake 

wy".  Bekk.  Am]  joutselTea    W   that  false    sbauie, 

■mie  dny  come,  by  wbjck  in  daubers  leading  lo  nutii- 

lese  things  (tlic  iu-  fcst  desiniction,  and  iliervfure  di»- 

It  b;  the  Pelopoii-  i;racefal  b>  incur,  has  been  the  ruin 

<m  diHt  llie  AUicn-  of  niuu;  men".  GocIL] 
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teen  so  overcome  by  that  forcible  word,  dishonour, 
•hex  that  which  is  but  called  dishonour,  hath  caused 
Ehem  to  fall  williugly  into  immedicable  calamities ; 
Imd  so  to  draw  upon  themselves  really,  by  their  oi 
E>wn  madness,  a  greater  dishonour  than  could  have 
befallen  them  by  fortune.  Which  you,  if  you 
deliberate  wisely,  will  take  heed  of ;  and  not  think 
Eiiame  to  submit  to  a  most  potent  city,  and  that 
upon  so  reasonable  conditions,  as  of  league  and  of 
enjoying  your  own  under  tribute  :  and  seeing  choice 
is  given  you  of  war  or  safety,  do'  not  out  of 
peevishness  take  the  worse.  For  such  do  take  the 
best  course,  who  though  they  give  no  way  to  their 
equals,  yet  do  fairly  accommodate  to  their  supe- 
riors; and  towards  their  inferiors  use  moderation. 
Consider  of  it  therefore,  whilst  we  stand  off;  and 
We  often  in  your  mind,  that  you  deliberate  of 
your  country  ;  which  is  to  be  happy  ^  or  miserable 
in  and  by  this  one  consultation." 

112,  So    the  Athenians   went   aside   from    the 

conference ;  and  the  Melians,  after  they  had  decreed" 

tbe  very  same  things  which  before  they  had  spoken, 

made  answer  unto  thera  in  this  manner :  "  Men  of 

Athens,  our  resolution  is  no  other  than  what  you 

have  heard  before  ;  nor  will  we,  in  a  small  portion 

I  of  time,  overthrow  that  liberty,  in  which  our  city 

hath  remained  for  the  space    of  seven   hundred 

years  since  it  was  first  founded.     But  trusting  to 

the  fortune  by  which  the  gods  have  preserved  it 

liitherto,  and  unto  the  help  of  men,  that  is*,  of  the 

[    '  ["  WiU  not"  &c.]  same  aDswer  as  ihej  bad  already 

*  ["  Wliicb  U  jour  only  countrj,  mode".  These  Meluins  were  not  the 

kod  is  1(1  be  bappy"  Hq.  Suvb  u  the  govcrnrnent,  and  decreed  nothing.] 

•CDse  of  thiscurnipt  passage.]  '  ["  Of  raeo  and  of  Uic  Locedfc- 

"  Baring  detennined  on  the  moaiBua",] 
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Lacfid^monians,  we  will  do  our  best  to  mi 
the  same.  But  this  we  offer  :  to  be  your  fr 
enemies  to  neither  side  ;  and  you  to  depart^ 
our  land,  after  agreement '  such  as  we  stilA 
think  fit."  ^ 

1 1 3.  Thus  the  Melians  answered.    To  whi 
Athenians,  the  conference  being  already  I 
off,  replied  thus :  "  You  are  the  only  men, 
seemeth  to  us,  by  this  consultation,   that 
fbture  things  more  certain  than  things  seen 
behold  things  doubtful,  through  desire  to 
them  true,  as  if  they  were  already  come  ti 
As  you  attribute  and  trust  the  most  unto  t! 
cediemoniaus,  and  to  fortune  and  hopes,  s 
Th-Athmion.  you  be  the  most  deceived".     114.  This  sai 
^"f"i.""      Athenian    ambassadors   departed   to   their 
And  the   commanders,  seeing   that   the   IV 
stood  out,  fell  presently  to  the  war :  and  di 
the  work  among  the  several  cities,  encom 
Ti»  dtf  of      the  city  of  the  Melians  with  a  wall.   The  Ath 
M.i«b«i«Bcd.  jifterwards  left  some  forces  of  their  own  , 
their  confederates,  for  a  guard  both  by  se 
land :  and  with  the  greatest  part  of  their 
went  home.    The  rest  that  were  left,  besieg 
place. 

1 15.  About  the  same  time  the  Arglves,  n 
a  road^  into  Phliasia,  lost  about  eighty  ol 
men,  by  ambush  laid  for  them  by  the  n; 
Phlius  and  the  outlaws  of  their  own  city, 
the  Athenians  that  lay  in  Pylus,  fetched  m  t 
a  great  booty  from  the  Lacedsemouians.  No 
standing  which,  the  Lacedaemonians  did  no 


I  menlafllu 
I  l^iliauaui. 


'  ["  Muting  It  Ireal;  of  peaw, 


'  [That  is,  "  an  iii 
'  ["  Did  DDl  even 


them,  [as]  renouncing  the  peace :  but  gave  v. 
by  edict'  only,  to  any  of  their  people  that  ■  " 
to  take  booties  reciprocally  in  the  territory  a,c.41( 
of  the  Athenians.  The  Corinthians  also  made  war  -n.,.  ('..nm 
apon  the  Athenians  :  but  it  was  for  certain  contro-  "J^"'""'* 
versies  of  their  own :  and  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus 
stirred  not. 

The  Melians  also  took  that  part  of  the  wall  of -nipMriiar 
the  Athenians  by  an  assault  in  the  night,  which''"""'"'" 
looked  towards  the  market-place'^:  and  having 
slain  the  men  that  guarded  it,  brought  into  the 
town  both  corn  and  other  provision,  whatsoever 
they  could  buy  for  money'':  and  so  returned  and 
lay  still.  And  the  Athenians  from  thenceforth  kept 
abetter  watch.     And  so  this  summer  ended.  Thnm.aof 

116.  The  winter  following,  the  Lacedaemonians  '  ™'  ""' 
being  about  to  enter  with  their  array  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Argives,  when  they  perceived  that  the 
sacrifices  which  they  made  on  the  border  for  their 
passage  were  not  acceptable,  returned.  Aud  the 
Argives,  having  some  of  their  own  city  in  suspi- 
cion in  regard  of  this  design  of  the  Lacedfemoniana, 
apprehended  some  of  them  ;  and  some  escaped. 

About  the  same  time  the  Melians  took  another 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  Athenians  ;  they  that  kept 
the  siege  being  then  not  many.  But  this  done, 
there  came  afterwards  some  fresh  forces  from 
Athens,  under  the  conduct  of  Philocrates  the  son 

'  ["  By  pniclamatiou."]  Iilindicautea,qmBaioKdefniraenlo 

'  [Hoc  vixiutelli)^  potest  itcforo  et  aliis  rebuauMdiisraptisTbucir- 

nrliU   Heliuriim.     Puto  ilesignari  dides  ilidt.    Duk. — De  torn  uiili- 

fornin  lenini  venalium  in  mimitio-  laribus  vid.  i.  63,  iii.  6.  Goell.] 

Dibus  AUienitruiiiim,  et  locum  ubi  '  ["  AnUdthcrprarision  wtnucli 

■Mervshitut  thimiMitum,  el  nliii  nd  as  tbey  wanted".  Btkker  Sic,  xpn- 

DflumiliiDuiqui  urbemobsidcbant.  eifia :  vulgo,  xpqfavii'O 
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of  Demeas.     And  the  town  being  now  strongly 
besieged,  there  being  also  within  some  that  prac- 
tised to  have  it  given  up,  they  yielded  themselves 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Athenians  :  who  slew  aL  1 
the  men  of  military  age,  made  slaves  of  the  womeKz: 
and  children';  and  inhabited  the  place  with  a  c» 
lony  sent  thither  afterwards  of  five  hundred  me* 
of  their  own. 


'  [It  would  seem  froD)  ihc  Uireata  their  ow&  Lriumiili  whs  cerim 

pulinlo  Uio  mouth  of  the  Athenian  oiel  b;  the  declaration  of  the 

spi!nket(sn!  ch.  93,111),  that  the  liussadors  ilist  the;  do  not 

same  decree  wLich  ordered  the  ex-  there  to  ar^e  that  queitioii,liiit  "^td 

pedilion,  had  also  fixed  the  punish-  delilierale  odI;  on  what  was  for  iB-^i 

meat  to  be  inflicted  on  Ibe  Melinns  interest  of  both  parties.     The  Mts'- 

if  they  resisted ;  us  had  been  dona  ians  accordingly  proceed  to  aiga.^^ 

in  the  case  of  Scione.   The  guilt  of  that  it  is  not  for  the  iDterert  Of  tt^ 

proposing,  or  at  any  mic  of  aup-  Athenians  to  outran  public  fediiviP 

porting  the  decree,  is  laid   to  the  by  the  unproToked  invasion  of  m."^ 

charge  of  Alcibiades.  ThiiUch.24.  independent  slate:  uidift]Ktelli^7 

— The  foregoing  diatogrue  has  been  liave  the  best  of  the  argument,  tbe'^ 

the  subject    of  much    comment,  are  unable,  on  the  other  hand,  f> 

which   would  perhaps  have   been  find  any  salia&cloiy  answer  to  lb« 

spared,  hod  more  attention  lieen  question,  "  where  lies  your  hope  of 

given  to  its  scope  and  object  The  safely".    There  is  iu  this  an  open 

Athenians    aupposinj,',     truly     or  avowal  of  the  real  motives,  by  wMch 

falsely,  that   the  independence  of  nations  universally,  and  individuals 

the  Uclians  endangered  theii  em-  for  the  must  part,  are  governed  il 

pirebjencouragingrevoltamongst  tlidr   dcaliugi  with   each  othei^ 

their  allies,  prepared    to    subdue  stripped  indeed  of  the  ordinafydii-     i 

tbem :  but  resolved  first  to  try  the  guise  of  the  conventional  languagv      I 

effect  of  an  embassy  to  persuade  of  Hi/hl  aodjiuilipr,  iu  which  thoN      | 

them  to  surrender  without  a  struK-  motives  are  usually  enveloped.  0iit      ' 

glc.    The   ambassadors   were   not  so  far  as  Thucydides  is  concenwd,     ' 

admitted  tospeakberoicthepnpular  it  is  difficult  to  sny  what  were  the 

assembly :  and  thus  shut  out  from  arguments  really  used  on  this  occ«- 

all  opportunity  of  either  Bowingdis-  aion,  if  these  were  not  they.     As  to 

sensian  or  of  appealing  to  the  pns-  the  Athenians,  they  were  probably 

siona  of  their  audience,  they  found  as  much  mialaken  in  the  policy  even 

themselves  reduced   to  the  sober  of  the  invasion  itself,  as  thej  moat 

arguments    of   expediency.      The  certainly  were  in  the  revolting  eOii- 

uttemptoftheMelianstodrawIhem  siou  of  blood  that  followed:  whkfc 

on  to  the  ground  of  justice,  whereon  could  tend  to  no  other  end  tliui  to 
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Scaly  described. — The  causes  and  pretences  of  the  Sicilian  war: 
with  the  fonsiiltotion  and  preparation  for  the  same. — Alcibi- 
ades,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  army,  accused  of  defacing  the 
imager  of  Mercury,  is  suffered  for  that  present  to  depart  with 
the  army. — The  Athenian  army  cometh  to  Rlicgiuni :  thence 
to  Catana. — From  thence  Alcibindes  is  sent  for  home  to  moke 
answer  to  his  accusations  :  and  hy  the  way  escaping,  goelli  to 
L«cedieraon. — Nicios  encampelh  near  Syracuse  :  and  having 
overcome  the  army  of  the  Syracuaians  in  battle,  retumeth  to 
Catana. — The  Syracuaians  procure  aids  amongst  the  rest  of 
the  Sicilians. — Alcibiades  instigateth  and  instructcth  the  Lace- 
dtemoDians  against  his  country. — Nieias  retumeth  from  Ca- 
tasa  to  Syracuse :  and  encamping  in  Epipolic,  besiegeth  the 
ci^  :  and  beginneth  to  enclose  them  with  a  double  wall,  which 
was  almost  brought  to  perfection  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eightcentli  year  of  this  war. 

I.  The  same  winter  the  Athenians,  with  greater 
forces  than  they  had  before  sent  out  with  Laches  and 
Enrymedon,  resolved  to  go  again  into  Sicily  ;  and  t 
if  they  could,  wholly  to  subdue  it :  being  for  the  s 

defeat  their  own  o1>ject,  the  scou-  a  decided  and  penaaneul  asceud- 

litjortlieirenipiTe;aaOiey  found  to  ancj'  of  the  Hellenic  race,  must  la- 

thdr  cost  at  the  tenDiaation  of  the  uicnt  to  see  hulh  Sparta  and  Athens 

Siciliaij  npeditioa.  And  those  that  exhibit  such  a  total  lack  of  the  art 

wonlddnire totnowwhatmnnkind  "revere   imperio   populoa'',  as  tn 

ralgbl  pouibly  have  become  under  leave  that  race  williuut  n  liopc.] 
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most  part  ignorant  botli  of  the  greatness  of  tU^m 
island,  and  of  the  multitude  of  people,  as  we^ 
Greeks  as  barbarians,  that  inhabited  the  same  ;  an  m 
that  they  undertook  a  war  not  much  less  than  tl»- 
war  against  the  Peloponnesians.  For  the  compa^ 
of  Sicily  is  little  less  than  eight  days'  sail  for 
ship  ;  and  though  so  great,  is  yet  divided  with  »- 
more  than  twenty  furlongs,  sea  measure"'',  from  tl»^ 
continent. 

2.  It  was  inhabited  in  old  time,  thus;  and  the^K 
were  the  nations  that  held  it.  The  most  anciei^ 
inhabitants  in  a  part  thereof,  are  said  to  have  bee  ~ 
the  Cyclopes  and  Lrestrigones  :  of  whose  stocl— ■ 
and  whence  they  came  or  to  what  place  th^= 
removed,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  Let  that  suffice 
which  the  poets  have  spoken,  and  which  evei — 
particular  man  hath  learned  of  them.  After  theacr 
the  first  that  appear  to  have  dwelt  therein,  are  th^ 
Sicanians,  as  they  say  themselves  ;  nay,  before  th^ 
other,  as  being  the  natural  breed  of  the  island^ 
But  the  truth  ia,  they  were  Iberians ;  and  drivel 
away  by  the  Ligyans  from  the  banks  of  Sicanua  ^ 
a  river  on  which  they  were  seated  in  Iberia.  Aad 
the  island  from  them  came  to  be  called  Sicania, 
which  was  before  Trinacria.  And  these  [two] 
inhabit  yet  in  the  western  parts  of  Sicily.  After 
the  taking  of  Ilium  certain  Trojans,  escaping  the 


'  ["  Is  divided  lijr  ii  space  of  the     knonu 
sea  of  20  sUidia,  so  aB  not  to  be     seems  I 
main  laiid".     Il  does  not  appear    counlrj 
Ihat  there  wob  one  inensure  for  the 
land,  and  anolher  for  Ihe  sea.] 

'  [Thucydides  calls  tliis  river 
"  the  Siunius,  tlic  river  in  Iheria"^ 
tint  what  rirer  he  speaks  or,  is  not 


ith  any  certninty.  Iberia 
have  been  (he  name  of  ihe 
counir;  eslcnding  westward  of  the 
Rhone ;  as  fur,  at  least,  as  the  Ff- 
lenecs:  for  whether  the  Il)erian> 
were  migrators  to  thcnortli  of  tboM 
motiD tains,  is  dispultd.  Niobuhr 
Benns  to  think  dtey  were.] 
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hands  of  the  Grecians,  landed  with  small  boats  in        vi. 
Sicily :  and  having  planted  themselves  on  the  bor-    '     '' 
ders  of  the  Sicanians,  both  the  nations  in  one  were 
called  Elymi ;   and  their   cities   were  Eryx   and 
Egesta*.     Hard  by  these  came  and  dwelled  also 
certain  Phoceans,  who  coming  from  Troy,  were  by 
tempest  carried  first  into  Afric,  and  thence  into 
Sicily.     But  the  Siculi  passed  out  of  Italy,  (for       sicuiu 
there  they  inhabited),  flying  from  the  Opici,  having, 
as  is  most  likely  and  as  it  is  reported,  observed  the 
strait,  and  with  a  fore  wind^  gotten  over  in  boats 
which  they  made  suddenly  on  the  occasion,  or 
perhaps  by  some  other  means. 

There  is  at  this  day  a  people  in  Italy  called 
Siculi.  And  Italy  itself  got  that  name  after  the 
same   manner,  from   a  king  of  Arcadia^  called 

'  [Segesta,    oppidum    peiretus,  was  commonly  said  to  run  down 

quod  ab  iBnea  fugiente  a  Troja,  from  the  Tyrrhenian  into  the  Sici- 

itqoe  in  hasc  loca  veniente,  condi-  lian  sea.  Am. — The  name  of  Opi- 

tom  esse  demonstrant    Cicero  in  cans  (Oscans  or  Ausones)  was  given 

Verr.  i?. — ^The  Elymians  were  pro-  by  the  Greeks,  before  the  end  of  the 

btbly  composed  of  different  tribes,  4th  century  of  Rome  (i.e.,  befoi-e 

Tsiymg  in  their  degrees  of  affinity  352  A.C.),  to  all  the  tribes  dwelling 

to  the  Greeks,  though  we  cannot  within  the  limits  assigned  to  Italy 

idopt  the  Greek  legend  which  re-  byTimsus.    Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist] 

piesents  them  as   fugitives  from  '  ['*0f  the  Sikeli".  Bekker  &c., 

Tniy  mixed  with  Phoceans  and  with  mjmiKSivx  vulgo,  dpjcd^aiv. — It  was 

ibOowers  of  Philoctetes :  and  Thu-  not  till  late  Uiat  the  name  of  Italy 

cydides  himself  seems  to  mark  the  was  g^iven  to  the  whole  region  com- 

onoertaiDty  of  the  tradition,  by  ob-  prised  within  its  natural  bounda- 

ttrring  that  the  Chalcideans  under  ries,  the  Alps  and  the  sea.     That 

Theocles  were  the  first  Greeks  who  name  in  the  earliest  times  was  a  na. 

gftined  a  footing  in  Sicily.    Thirl-  tional  one  in  the  south,  and  meant 

mU.  cliap.  12.]  no  more  than  the  land  of  the  Itali: 

'  [^  With  a  favourable  (or  afi)  and  was  not  extended  to  the  more 

wind**.      But    whether   icariovroc  northerly  regions  till  the  Roman 

means  here  a  *'  favourable''  wind,  sway  had  united  the  peninsula  into 

or  one  '^  setting  down  the  current*',  one  state,  and  by  colonization  and 

is  matter  of  doubt — The  current  the  diffusion  of  the  Latin  tongue 

VOL.  IX.  I 
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Italus.     Of  these  a  great  nrmy  crossing  into  Sicily 
overthrew  the  Sicanians  in  battle,  and  drave  thenra 
into  the  south  and  west  parts  of  the  same  ;  anc^B 
instead  of  Sicania,  caused  the  island  to  be  callecM 
Sicilia:  and  held  and  inhabited  the  best  of  th^=^ 
land  for  near  three  hundred  years  after  their  goin^- 
over,  and  before  any  of  the  Grecians  came  thither— 
And  till  now  they  possess  the  midland  and  north, 
parts  of  the  island. 

Also  the  Phoenicians  inhabited  the  coast  of  Sid 
on  all  sides,  having  taken  possession  of  certa 
promontories'  and  little  islands  adjacent,  for  trade'd 
sake  with  the  Sicilians.  But  after  that  many 
Grecians  were  come  in  by  sea,  the  Phoenicians 
abandoned  most  of  tbeir  former  habitations ;  and 
uniting  themselves  dwelt  in  Motya  and  Soloeis  and 
Panormus^,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Elymi ;  as  rely-<| 


liad  monliled  lU  inhuhitants  into 

a  single  nation.     Tlie  Greeks,  who 

TpgBTded  none  but  ihc  CKDotrians 

(lij  which   name  thej   (lesipnated 

die  Pi^lasgi  seated  in  Liicania  und 

firuttium]  as  Itnliaas,  wetv  loog 

strangen  to  the   wider  extent  in 

which  the  name  was  ipiilied  wilhin 

the   eounli^   iUelf,   and   neicr  so 

applied  it     The  tegi<in  which  ori- 

gioallj  bare  the  name  was.  aecord- 

ing  to  then,  the  peninsula  hounded 

l>j  the  isthmus  between  the  Scjl- 

JMic  and   Napvliue  gulfs,  that  is, 

•••"ni  part  of  what  was  afler- 

^rultium.    It  was 

,  a  historian  con- 

Betodotus,  that  it 

It  the  whole  conU' 

if  Tattnlum  and 

t  bdonged  to  iho 

died  Italia.     Fot 


irrower  boundary  of  II 
bj  a  line  from  Melaponi 
liter  Laos.  Tarentum  he  pi 
bevnnd  the  limits  uf  llalj,  ii 
pvgia.  Hence  the  Tarentines  were 
not  embraced  under  the  name 
IlalinU,oi  Ildlian  G  reeks.  Niebtihr. 
—It  was  in  the  course  of  the  cen- 
tury following  the  beginnin);  of  the 
Olympiads,  that  the  Greeks  es 
bUshed  themselves  on  the  cmuI 
SicilT;  and  spread  ihemsdvea 
far  over  the  south  of  Italy,  that 
acquired  the  name  of  the  Gi 
the  Greater  Greece.  Thirl,  ch.  13.1 

'  L"  And  all  round  Sicily  the 
Ph<Enii.'iaDsinhahiled  promantones 
hv  the  lea.  which  iticy  had  taken 
off  with  ■  fordlicalion,  " 

islands  Bdjacent"&c.] 

'  [Now  I*alermo :  the  capital. 
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ing  upon  their  league  with  the  Elyrai,  and  because 
also  from  thence  lay  the  shortest  cut  over  unto 
Cartha^.  These  were  the  barbarians,  and  thuB 
they  inhabited  Sicily. 

3.  Now  for  Grecians,  first  a  colony  of  Chalci-  i 
deans,  under  Thucles  their  conductor,  going  from 
Eaboea,  built  Naxos,  and  the  altar  of  Apollo 
Arehegetes'',  now  standing  without  the  city  :  upon 
which  the  ambassadors  employed  to  the  oracles, 
aa  often  as  they  launch  from  Sicily,  are  accustomed 
to  offer  their  first  sacrifice.    The  next  year  Archias, 

a  Diau  of  the  Herculean  family,  carried  a  colony 
from  Corinth,  and  became  founder  of  Syracuse ; 
where  first  he  drave  the  Siculi  out  of  that  island^ 
iu  which  the  inner  part  of  the  city  now  standeth  ; 
not  now  environed  wholly  with  the  sea,  as  it  was 
then.  And  in  process  of  lime,  when  the  city  also 
that  is  without  was  taken  in  with  a  wall,  tt  became 
a  populous  city.  In  the  fifth  year  after  the  build- 
iDf  of  Syracuse,  Thucles  and  the  Chalcideans,  going 
from  Naxos,  built  Leontium,  expelling  thence  the 
Siculi ;  and  after  that  Catana :  but  they  that  went 
to  Catana,  chose  Euarchus  for  their  founder. 

4.  About  the  same  time  in  Sicily  arrivedalsoLamis, 
with  a  colony  from  Megara  ;  and  first  built  a  cer- 
tiin  town  called  Trotilus,  upou  the  river  Pantacius; 


'  [The  uaitie  of  ihe  Delpbiaii  gud 
W  nnw  attained  througliaut  Pclo- 
fOBBCSua  Uie  iiuiversal  respect 
irUch  it  io  long  enjoyed :  it  liitd  led 
iLe  m;  U>  tbe  settlement  and  cud- 
i[neA  of  tluit  peTtinsuIiL,  and  hrnoe 
kcwucBlleil  \\iclritittr».\u\fi<undcT 
or  the  Doriutis.  Tlic  ngulatiuu  of 
cvlonitrs  bv  tbe  IJelphinn  nraule  was 
-Ik*  liUef   iusUumeiit    wliivb  ex- 


tended tbe  worsliip  of  Apollo  on  the 
Mcditernmean.  Muell.  ii.  3.— The 
eiuipol  {amhastadoTs)  were  men  sent 
yearly  by  tlie  molber-countty,  to  be 
present  at  ceitain  Bolemn  (estivalg 
or  Uie  colony,  cnrryinf,'-  wilb  tliem 
suuriliccs  and  f^Ua.     Goell.] 

*  Nmoe,Ortygia:  an  island,  part 
of  tbe  city  of  Syracuse,    [q  iroXic  t'l 
JiT^r:  the  rest  WBStben  culled  ^  fC»-] 
I  a 
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where  for  a  while  after  he  governed  the  esU 
his  colony  in  common  with  the  Chalcidei 
Leontium.  But  afterwardsj  when  he  was  by 
thrust  out,  and  Iiad  builded  Thapsus,  he  died 
the  rest  going  from  Thapsus,  under  the  condl 
Hyblon,  a  king  of  the  SicuH,  built  Megara,  i 
Megara-Hyblrea '.  And  after  they  had  there' 
bited  two  hundred  and  forty- five  years,  they 
by  Gelon,  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  put  out  both  < 
city  and  territory.  But  before  they  were  ( 
thence,  namely  one  hundred  years  after  the 
built  it,  they  sent  out  Pammilus  and  built  tb 
of  Selinus.  This  Pammilus  came  to  them 
Megara,  their  own  metropolitan  city :  al 
together  with  them  founded  Selinus.  Gd 
built  in  the  forty-fifth  year  after  Syracuse,  by 
phemus,  that  brought  a  colony  out  of  Rhode 
by  Entymus,  that  did  the  like  out  of  Crete,  ^ 
This  city  was  named  after  the  name  of  th« 
Gela  ;  and  the  place  where  now  the  city  stai 
and  which  at  first  they  walled  in,  was  > 
Lindii^   And  the  laws  which  they  establishes 


'  ["  And  ihe  rest  hetnu  drircn 
forth  from  Thspsus,  and  HybUm, 
a  kinp  of  the  Sikeli,  lettinjr  tbem 
lakadie  place  aud  insttKBlin^  them 
to  settle  there,  huill  Megara"  fitc] 
'  ["  But  the  place  where  now  the 
citadel  stands,  and  wbieb  was  the 
first  that  was  walled  iu,  is  called 
Lindii".  Nomen  hoc  primordiis 
colonin  indilnm  est,  quia  Anli- 
phenius  et  Rhodii,  ejus  mcil.  max- 
■mam  pnrlem  Lindo,  urlie  Rfaodia, 
.   Tenerant.  Goell. — Tlie  plural  form 


rthen: 


E,  like  that  of  Atdvm 


ItUtmtes  what  Thucydides  calls  a 


(^neral  custom  in  the  eaiQj 
that  tlie  seveml  tribes  g 
own  names  to  the  counti 
thej  settled.  When  the ' 
first  orrived  in  Sicily,  thq 
their  first  foni6ed  settlemci 
Idished  probably  on  the  1 
bill  or  clilT,  by  no  other  niu 
their  own.  Afterwards  as 
tlemenl  grew  and  the  bnildi 
tende<l  down  into  the  plain 
the  river,  so  tbal  what  was  I 
whole  town  was  i 
[lart  of  it,  the  new  and! 
town  woa  dislinguisbed 
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the  Doric.     About  one  hundred  and  eight  years       vi. 
after  their  own  foundation,  they  of  Gela  built  the    ' — ' — * 
city  of  Acragante,  calling  the  city  after  the  name 
of  the  river  :  and  for  their  conductors  chose  Aris- 
tonous  and  Pystilus,  and  gave  unto  them  the  laws 
of  Gela.     Zancle  was  first  built  by  pirates  that  zane  first 
came  from  Cume,  a  Chalcidean  city  in  Opicia  ^ :  but  of  cli^e.^'**** 
afterwards  there  came  a  multitude,  and  helped  to     Eubaaos. 
people  it,  out  of  Chalcis  and  the  rest  of  Euboea ; 
and  their  conductors  were  Perieres  and  Cratae- 
menes  ;  one  of  Cume,  the  other  of  Chalcis.     And 
the  name  of  the  city  was  at  first  Zancle,  so  named 
by  the  Sicilians  because  it  hath  the  form  of  a 
sickle ;  and  the  Sicilians  call  a  sickle  zanclon.   But 
these  inhabitants  were  afterwards  chased  thence 
by  the  Samians  and  other  people  of  Ionia*;  that  in  samiansand 
their  flight  from  the  Medes,  fell  upon  Sicily.    After  ""'^^  ^'^""^ 
this,  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  drave  out  the 
Samians  ;  and  peopling  the  city  with  a  mixed  people 
of  them  and  his  own,  instead  of  Zancle  called  the 
place  by  the  name  of  his  own  country  from  whence 
he  was  anciently  descended,  Messana^. 
5.  After  Zancle  was  built  Himera,  by  Eucleides, 


name  deriyed  from  the  river  wbich  the  people  of  the  whole  district :  us 
FU  beside  it ;  bat  the  original  city,  in  Amiens,  Ambiani ;  Tours,  Tu- 
Dov  become  a  citadel,  retained  its  rones ;  Rheims,  Rhcmi ;  &c.  Am.] 
old  national  name.    So  at  Argos,  *  [The  name,  in  the  geography  of 
tbe  citadel,  which  was  the  old  Pe-  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Thucy- 
]isg:ian    settlement,    retained    its  dides,  for  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhen- 
Pelasgian  name  Larissa;  the  more  ian  sea,  from  the  Tiber  southwards 
modem  citj,  which  grew  up  at  its  as  far  as  the  confines  of  CEnotria: 
feet,  received  the  name  which  be-  that  is,  neariyasfuras  Psstumand 
loDged  formerly  to  the  whole  coun-  the  river  Silarus.  Am] 
tij,  and  was  called  Argos.    France  ^  [Samians  and  Milesians.    He- 
supplies  many  instances  of  towns  rodutus,  vi.  22.] 
baring  succeeded  to  the  name  of  ^  [Sec  iii.  8(>,  note.] 
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Simas,  and  Sacoii ;  the  most  of  which  colony  we 
Chalcideans ;  but  there  were  also  amongst  the 
certain  outlaws  of  Syracuse,  the  vanquished  pa 
of  a  sedition,  called  the  Myletidse.  Their  languai 
grew  to  a  mean  between  the  Chalcidean  and  Dori 
but  the  laws  of  the  Chalcidean  prevailed.  Aci 
and  Casmense  w  ere  built  by  the  Syracusiaii; 
Acrae,  twenty  years  after  Syracase ;  and  Ca 
mcuEe,  almost  twenty  after  Acrae.  Camarina  w 
at  first  built  by  the  Syracusians,  very  near  tl 
hundred  and  thirty-fifth  year  of  their  own  cit' 
Dascon  and  Meuecolus  being  the  couductoi 
But  the  Camarinjeans  having  been  by  the  Syrac 
sians  driven  from  their  seat  by  war  for  revo 
Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  in  process  of  tim 
taking  of  the  Syracusians  that  territory  for  ranso 
of  certain  Syracusiau  prisoners,  became  tht 
founder,  aud  placed  them  iu  Camarina  agai 
After  this  again,  having  been  driven  thence  1 
Geloii,  they  were  planted  the  third  time  in  tl 
same  city'. 

6.  These  were  the  nations,  Greeks  and  barbi 
rians,  that  iuhabited  Sicily,  And  though  it  we: 
thus  great,  yet  the  Athenians  longed  very  much  i 
send  ail  army  against  it,  outof  adesiretobringit  j 
under  their  subjection ;  which  was  the  true  motiv 
but  as  having  withal  this  fair  pretext,  of  aiding  the 
kindred  aud  new  confederates'-.     But  principal 

'  [Hippocrates  &c.,"  he  hecHinB  Uoellcr,  «nU  Arnold.    Tertiaor) 

the  foun^eT  and  colonized   anew  iiiBlaoralio     debclur    Gelois,    r 

Cmaarian.    And  being  again  over-  mullis  a  Gelonis  morte  anois 

lurncd  bj   Gelon,   it  wns  a  ibird  earn  commigramnL  GoelL] 

time  nciv-c(>lunized   liy   Geluani".  '  [Tbe  tim/reii  tefins  to  «ll«u 

vr  Tor  I'iXiuyot.  is  R  correction  as  were  loniiins,  lliat  is,  Chalcii 

eweling  iidnpted  hy  Piip]io,  nui>;  sucb  as  the  Leonlines,  Nx 
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they  were  instigated  to  it  by  the  ambassadors  of 
Egesta,  who  were  at  Athens  and  earnestly  pressed 
them  thereto.  For  bordering  on  the  territory  of 
the  Selinmitians,  they  bad  begun  a  war  about  eer- 
taia  things  concerning  marriage,  and  about  a  piece 
of  ground  that  lay  doubtfully  between  them.  And 
the  Selinuntians  having  leagued  themselves  with 
the  Syracusiaus,  infested'  them  with  war  both  by 
sea  and  by  land.  Insomuch  as  the  Egestaeans, 
patting  the  Athenians  in  mind  of  their  former 
league  with  the  Leontines  made  by  Laches,  prayed 
them  to  send  a  fleet  thither  in  their  aid  ;  alleging, 
imoagst  many  other  things,  this  as  principal :  that 
if  the  Syracusiaus,  who  had  driven  the  Leontines 
from  their  seat,  should  pass  without  revenge  taken 
ott  them,  and  so  proceed,  by  consuming  the  rest 
of  the  allies  of  the  Athenians  there,  to  get  the 
whole  power  of  Sicily  into  their  hands,  it  would  be 
dangerous  lest  hereafter  some  time  or  other,  being 
Dorians,  they  should  with  great  forces  aid  the  Do- 
rians for  affinity,  and  being  a  colony  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  join  with  the  Peloponnesians  that  sent  them 
oat,  to  pull  down  the  Athenian  empire :  that  it  were 
wisdom,  therefore,  with  those  confederates  they  yet 
retain,  to  make  head  against  the  Syracusiaus  ;  and 
the  rather,  because  for  the  defraying  of  the  war  the 
Egestaeans  would  furnish  money  sufficient  of  them- 
selves. Which  things  when  the  Athenians  had  often 
heard  in  their  assemblies  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Egestaean  ambassadors  and  of  their  advocates  and 


HIS,  CabuixanK :  the  nrw  canfede-  urer  to  the  Atbeniaus  bj  I'lixaxiu 

ftet,  to  some  v(  the  remaining  v. -I.  Haack.  This  isamUtdkeasto 

peopleofSicUj'.astheConianDxans  Camariati:see7d.iii.8(t.  Poppo.] 
idAgrigeiitiDCSiWhowcrcbrought         '  ["  Blockaded  iLem".] 
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put  llie  oultB 
or  Atifot  into 


patrons,  they  decreed  to  send  ambassadors  toEgesta; 

to  see  first,  whether  there  were  in  their  treasury 

and  temples  so  much  wealth  as   they  said  there 

was,  and  to  bring  word  in  what  terms  the  war 

stood  between  that  city  and  the  Selinuntians.    And 

ambassadors  were  sent  into  Sicily  accordingly. 

7.  The  same  winter   the  Lacedaemonians    and 

„.  their  confederates,  all  but  the  Corinthians,  having 

J  drawn  out  their  forces  into  the  territory  of  the 

'  A rgives,  wasted  a  small  part  of  their  fields,  and 

carried   away    certain    cart-loads    of    their   corn. 

Thence  they  went  to  Ornea*,  and  having  placed 

there  the  Argive  outlaws,  left  with  them  a  few 

others  of  the  rest  of  the  army  :  and  then  making  a 

composition  for  a  certain  time,  that  they  of  Ornese 

and  those  Argives   should  not  wrong  each  other, 

they  carried  their  army  home.     But  the  Athenians 

arriving  not  long  after  with  thirty  galleys  and  six 

hundred  men  of  arms,  the  people  of  Argos  came 

also  forth  with  their  whole  power,  and  joining 

with  them,  sat  down   betimes    in    the  morning' 

before  Ornea;.    But  when  at  night  the  army  weut 

somewhat  far  ofi^  to  lodge,  they  within  fled  out; 

and  the  Argives  the  next  day  perceiving  it,  pulled 

Oruese  to  the  ground,  and  went  home.     And  so 

also  did  the  Athenians  uot  long  after  with  their 

,  galleys.     Also  the  Athenians  transported  certain 

*  horsemen   by  sea,  part   of  their   own,  and    part 

Macedonian  fugitives  that  lived  with  them,  into 


'  ["Sat   liowu    for    one    day".  Acliiean  inliabiluntsol'OiTieiB,  whu 

Ornecp,  Tifjus,  and  MyceniE,  were  appear  to   have  rcinaiiicd  uusub- 

amongst  ibe  towns  dis£teopled  by  dueJ   tilt   Bliout    380,    anerwitrdi 

Argos  lorqilenisblicrunn  [wpula-  (jiive  tlicivminifof  OnitMiUnslotll 

iiou:    BL-e  V.  2y,   note.     The   old  tlie  sulijecl  periteci  of  Argos-] 
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Methone  \  and  ravaged  the  territory  of  Perdiccas.       vi. 
And  the  Laeedsemonians  sent  unto  the  Chalcideans 

TKAR    XVI. 

upon  Thrace,  who  held  peace  with  the  Athenians     a.c.4i«. 
from  ten  days  to  ten  days,  appointing  them  to  aid 
Perdiccas.     But  they  refused.     And  so  ended  the 
winter,  and  the  sixteenth  year  of  this  war  written 
by  Thucydides. 

8.  The  next  summer,  early  in  the  spring,  the    teae  xvn. 
Athenian  ambassadors  returned  from  Sicily,  and  the  decree  the^j. 
ambassadors  of  Egesta  with  them :  and  brought  in  AidbifdM^'*"^ 
silver  uncoined  sixty  talents,  for  a  month's  pay  of  ^icias,  and 

,  o  •  Lamachua  for 

Sixty  galleys^,  which  they  would  entreat  the  Athe-  generals, 
nians  to  send  thither.  And  the  Athenians  having 
called  an  assembly,  and  heard  both  from  the  Eges- 
taean  and  their  own  ambassadors,  amongst  other 
persuasive  but  untrue  allegations,  touching  their 
money,  how  they  had  great  store  ready  both  in 
their  treasury  and  temples,  decreed  the  sending  of 
sixty  galleys  into  Sicily,  and  Alcibiades  the  son  of 
Cleinias,  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  and  Lama- 
chus  the  son  of  Xenophanes,  for  commanders  with 
authority  absolute :  the  which  were  to  aid  the 
people  of  Egesta  against  the  Selinuntians,  and 
withal,  if  they  had  time  to  spare,  to  plant  the  Leon- 
tines  anew  in  their  city  ;  and  to  order  all  other  the 
affairs  of  Sicily  as  they  should  think  most  for  the 
profit  of  the  Athenians.  Five  days  after  this  the 
people  assembled  again,  to  consult  of  the  means 

*  [**  Metbone  on  the  borders  of  usual  pay :  but  the  same  which  we 

Macedonia".]  have  already  seen  to  have  been 

'  [This  is  a  talent  for  a  month's  given  to  those  that  served  at  the 

pay  of  each  ship's  crew:  which,  siege  of  Potidca,  iii.  17:   owing 

taking  the  crew  at  two  hundred  perhaps  to  the  same  reason,  the 

men,  would  be  a  drachme  per  day  distance  from  home  and  probable 

for  every  man.     This  is  double  the  length  of  the  service.  Arn.] 


I 
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how  most  speedily  to  put  this  armada  in  readinessj 
and  to  decree  such  tliiugs  as  the  generals  should 
further  require  for  the  expedition.  But  Nicias 
having  heard '  that  himself  was  chosen  for  one  of 
the  generals,  and  couceiring  that  the  state  had  not 
well  resolved,  but  affected  the  conquest  of  all 
Sicily,  a  great  matter,  upon  small  and  superficial 
pretences,  stood  forth,  desiring  to  have  altered  this 
the  Athenians'  purpose,  and  spake  as  foUoweth : 

9.  "  Though  this  assembly  was  called  to  delibe- 
rate of  our  preparation,  and  of  the  manner  how  to 
set  forth  our  fleet  for  Sicily  :  yet  to  me  it  seetneth, 
that  we  ought  rather  once  again  to  consult,  whe- 
ther it  be  not  better  not  to  send  it  at  all ;  than 
upon  a  short  deliberation  in  so  weighty  an  aUkir, 
and  upon  the  credit  of  strangers,  to  draw  npoa 
ourselves  an  impertinent  war.  For  my  own  part, 
I  have  honour  by  it :  and  for  the  danger  of  my 
person,  I  esteem  it  the  least  of  all  men :  (not 
but  that  1  think  him  a  good'  member  of  the  com- 
monwealth, that  hath  regard  also  to  his  own  person 
and  estate ;  for  such  a  man  especially  will  desire  tlie 
public  to  prosjier  for  his  own  sake) :  but  as  I  have 
never  spoken  heretofore,  so  nor  now  will  I  speak 
anything  that  is  against  my  conscience,  for  gaiuii^ 
to  myself  a  pre-eminence  of  honour:  but  that  only 
which  1  apprehend  for  (he  best.  And  although  I 
am  sore,  that  if  1  go  about  to  persuade  yoa  to ' 
fwcserre  what  you  already  hold,  and  not  to  hazard 


f^kcTuul  tbe  mt,  * 


1^  aftititi   Ut  irm  Isa  aiwnilti.  dk  3f :  ■*  fin  IfcM  tlw 

■",  Vc  Vmlp\  itiini-     I*  ■■■  ot  mael  rXfgneacB  ha*  th* 

■«  of  Ikr  fint.  Dakcr  cim  rhu^  afmimi  kit  wiir.     Sc«  ■!« 

.  A   ti.  'it  Am  br  »«  RnUKk, -Uok  la  G«cU.] 
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things  certain  for  uncertain  and  future,  my  words 
will  be  too  weak  to  prevail  against  your  humour : 
yet  this  I  must  needs  let  you  know,  that  neither 
your  haste  is  seasonable,  nor  your  desires  easy  to  oi 
tie  achieved.  10.  For  I  say,  that  going  thither 
you  leave  many  enemies  here  behind  you,  and 
more  you  endeavour  to  draw  hither.  You  perhaps 
think  that  the  league  will  be  firm,  that  you  have 
made  with  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  which,  though  as 
long  as  you  stir  not,  may  continue  a  league  in 
name,  (for  so  some  have  made  it  of  their  own 
Bide'),  yet  if  any  cousiderable  forces  of  ours  chance 
to  miscarry,  our  enemies  will  soon  renew  the  war, 
as  having  made  the  peace  constrained  by  calami- 
ties, and  upon  terms  of  more  dishonour  and  neces- 
aty  than  ourselves :  besides,  in  the  league  itself 
te  have  many  things  controverted.  And  some 
lliere  be  that  refuse  utterly  to  accept  it,  and  they 
none  of  the  weakest :  whereof  some  are  now  iu 
open  war  against  us',  and  others,  because  the 
Ucedsemouians  stir  not,  maintain  only  a  truce 
»ith  as  from  ten  to  ten  days'",  and  so  are  con- 
tmted  yet  to  hold  their  hands.  But  perad- 
venture,  when  they  shall  hear  that  our  power  is 
distracted,  which  is  the  thing  we  now  hasten  to 
do,  they  will  be  glad  to  join  in  the  war  with  the 
Sicilians  against  us ;  the  confederacy  of  whom 
Ihey  would  heretofore  have  valued  above  many 


'  fFor  W   ihat  enJ   have  tiie  "-[As  ihcCoriiitliiaiiB.  The  Elei- 

pnclices   bwti  directed  of  wrae,  an«  and   MegareaDa  had  not   ac- 

tMh  unnug^t  ouraclrcs  and   our  vested  it.] 

flianiea''.  Menoing  AU-ibJiides,  and  '  [A  truce  that  miglit  lie  re- 

IberptKiraCicohiilus  anil  Xenares;  iiounced  at  the  end  of  every  ten 

ittv.as.     Sobol.]  da}».     Tbeae  were  Ihu  Buxitiaiis.] 
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Other.  It  behoveth  us  '  therefore  to  consider  of 
these  things,  aud  not  to  niii  into  new  dangers, 
when  the  state  of  our  own  city  hangeth  unsettled, 
u  nor  seek  a  new  dominion  before  we  assure  that 
which  we  already  bave.  For  the  Chaleideans  of 
Thrace,  after  so  many  years"  revolt,  are  yet  un- 
reduced :  and  from  others  in  divers  parts  of  the 
continent,  we  bave  but  doubtful  obedience.  But 
the  Egestffians,  being  forsooth  our  confederates 
and  wroDged,  they  in  all  haste  must  be  aided: 
though  to  right  us  on  those  by  whom  we  have  a 
long  time  ourselves  been  wronged,  that  we  defer. 
II.  And  yet  if  we  should  reduce  the  Cbalcideans 
into  subjection,  we  could  easily  also  keep  them  so : 
but  the  Sicilians,  though  we  vanquish  them,  yet 
being  many  and  far  off,  we  should  have  much  ado 
to  hold  them  in  obedience.  Now  it  were  madness 
to  invade  such,  whom  conquering  you  cannot  keep; 
and  failing,  should  lose  the  means  for  ever  after  to 
attempt  the  same  again  -.  As  for  the  Sicilians,  it 
seemeth  unto  me,  at  least  as  things  no%v  stand, 
that  they  shall  be  of  less  danger  to  us  if  they  fall 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Syracusians,  than  they 
are  now :  and  yet  this  is  it  that  the  Egestieans 
would  most  affright  us  with.  For  now  the  states 
of  Sicily,  in  several,  may  perhaps  be  induced,  in 


'  ["  So  (hat  it  bebovelh  a  certain 
pemm  (Ali^ibiades)  to  consider  u( 
time  things,  and  not  to  endanger 
OUT  cit;  ivhiUt  it  is  yet  at  sea,  (not 
jet  safe  in  port),  and  not  to  frasp  at 
new  dominion  before  we  axe  sure 
of  that  ire  hare  already:  if  »>  it 
he,  tliat  Ilie  Chalvideans  Tbrace- 
wanl  batv  been  so  many  yeurs  id 


open  rerolt,  and  ari 
Goell.] 

'  ["  And  failing,  should  he  in  a 
very  different  plight  from  what  we 
were  liefore  oitackinf:  Uiem'.  The 
Siciliuns  at  present,  if  not  sutijecli. 
are  sUU  not  enemies ;  bm  llut  will 
not  be  so,  nlU'r  on  alluck  upon 
ihcm  which  shall  miscarry.  Schol.] 
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favour  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  take  part  against       vi. 
us:  whereas  then,  being  reduced  into  one,  it  is 


TBAB   XYII. 


not  likely  they  would  hazard  with  us  state  against     a.c.4i«. 
stated     For  by  the  same  means  that  they,  joining OratioiiorNiciM 
with  the  Peloponnesians,  may  pull  down  our  do- 
minion,  by  the  same  it  would  be  likely  that  the 
Peloponnesians  would  subvert  theirs.  The  Grecians 
there  will  fear  us  most,  if  we  go  not  at  all ;  next, 
if  we  but  show  our  forces  and  come  quickly  away. 
But  if  any  misfortune  befall  us,  they  will  presently 
despise  ,us,  and  join  with  the  Grecians  here  to 
invade  us.     For  we  all  know,  that  those  things  are 
most  admired  which  are  farthest  off,  and  which 
least  come  to  give  proof  of  the  opinion  conceived 
of  them.     And  this,  Athenians,  is  your  own  case 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates : 
whom  because  beyond  your  hope  you  have  over- 
come in  those  things  for  which  at  first  you  feared 
ihem',  you  now  in  contempt  of  them  turn  your 
arms  upon  Sicily.     But  we  ought  not  to  be  puffed 
up  upon  the  misfortunes  of  our  enemies :  but  to 
be  confident  then  only,  when  we  have  mastered 
their  designs*.     Nor  ought  we  to  think  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  set  their  minds  on  anything  else, 
but  how  they  may  yet  for  the  late  disgrace  repair 
their  reputation,  if  they  can,  by  our  overthrow :  and 
the  rather,  because  they  have  so  much  and  so  long 
laboured  to  win  an  opinion  in  the  world  of  their 


'  [^  Wbereas  in  the  other  case,  you  now  in  contempt''  Sec.  Goell.] 
HisDot  likely  that  one  power  would        '  ["Then    only,  when    we  are 

i&olest  the  o^er''.]  masters  of  our  own  minds,  or  of 

'  [•*  Whom  because  beyond  your  ourselves*'.   Goell.   "  Of  their,  the 

Hope  (considering  what  your  fear  of  enemy's  minds" :  that  is,  by  fairness 

them  used  to  be)  you  hare  overcome,  or  superior  ability.  Am.] 
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valour.  The  question  with  us  therefore,  if  we  be 
well  advised,  will  not  be  of  tlie  Egestieans  in  Sicily, 
but  how  we  may  speedily  defend  our  city  against 
a  the  iusidiation  of  thera  that  favour  the  oligarchy'. 
12.  We  must  remember  also  that  we  have  had  uow 
some  short  recreation  from  a  late  great  plague  and 
great  war,  and  thereby  are  improved  both  in  men 
and  money  ;  which  it  is  most  meet  that  we  should 
spend  here  upon  ourselves,  and  not  upon  those 
outlaws  which  seek  for  aid :  seeing  it  maketh  for 
them,  to  tell  us  a  specious  lie ;  who  eontributiug 
only  words  whilst  their  friends  bear  all  the  danger, 
if  they  speed  well,  shall  be  disobliged  of  thanks,  if 
ill,  undo  their  friends  for  company.  Now  if  there 
be  any  man  here',  that  for  ends  of  his  own,  as 
being  glad  to  be  general,  especially  being  yet  too 
young  to  have  charge  in  chief,  shall  advise  the 
expedition,  to  the  end  he  may  have  admiration 
for  his  ex])ense  upon  horses,  and  help  from  his 
place  to  defray  that  expense :  suffer  him  not  to 
purchase  his  private  honour  and  splendour  with 
the  danger  of  the  public  fortune.  Believe  rathei 
that  such  men,  though  they  rob  the  public,  do 
nevertheless  consume  also  their  private  wealth. 
Besides'',  the  matter  itself  is  full  of  great  difficulties, 
such  as  it  is  not  fit  for  a  young  man  to  consult  of, 
much  less  hastily  to  take  in  hand.     13.  And  1 


'  [The  question  &c.  "  will  not 
be  about  these  Sicilian  baTlutrians, 
the  Egestieans,  but  how  tu  be  with- 
out loss  of  lime  on  our  fi;uur<l 
sgiitnst  a  city  plaiting  against  us 
throiiRh  their  oligarrliital  govern- 
meut".  See  i.  I!l:  "tbeLnceilsuioll- 
ians  drew  them  to  embr.ice"  &c.] 


*  He  glanoeth  at  Alcibiades, 
[Tsm  sumptuosum  eiat  Atlieois,  et 
vero  in  plurimis  Grscix  partibus 
equns  aleie,  ut  documentuiu  eat\ 
nrngnnrum  opum.etputHTeturindi' 
care  opulentiam  ct  inde  nobititHtcu 
niajiirum.    Goell.] 

'  ["  And  Ihal  the  mailer"  Sec] 
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seeing  those  now  sit  by  and  abet'  the  same  man, 
am  fearful  of  them  :  and  do  on  the  other  side  ex- 
hort the  elder  sort,  (if  any  of  them  sit  near  those 
other),  not  to  be  ashamed  to  deliver  their  minds 
freely,  as  fearing  that  if  they  gave  their  voice 
against  the  war  they  should  be  esteemed  cowards ; 
nor  to  doat  (as  they  do)  upon  things  absent*; 
knowing  that  by  passion  the  fewest  actions,  and 
by  reason  the  most  do  prosper  :  but  rather  for  the 
benefit  of  their  country,  which  is  now  cast  into 
greater  danger  than  ever  before,  to  hold  up  their 
hands  on  the  other  side,  and  decree  :  "  that  the 
;s,  within  the  limits  they  now  enjoy',  not 
:ed  by  you,  and  with  liberty  to  sail  by  the 
in  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  in  the  main  of  the 
sea,  shall  possess  their  own,  and  compound 
their  differences  between  themselves".  And  for 
the  Egestseans,  to  answer  them  in  particular,  thus  : 
"that  as  without  the  Athenians  they  had  begun 
the  war  against  the  Selinuntians,  so  they  should 
without  them  likewise  end  it :  and  that  we  shall 
no  more  hereafter,  as  we  have  used  to  do,  make 
sncli  men  our  confederates,  as  when  they  do  injury, 


'  [■nfaiiXai<mic:  "  persons  tliBt 
W  ftDi  pDEsetsioD  of  any  offii'e  of 
Kite  *B  preKideDt,  epistatea,  Eenii' 
tor  (tc,  bj-  contriTniice  or  ntlier 
ihtgil  mnios :"  a«  iolerpretcd  h; 
Ginller.  He  adds,  that  tlie;  appear 
to  be  the  followers  of  the  lacieliei 
M  tlidt  meolioned  in  viii.  54 :  see 
Me  ibid.  But  hedoeBDotexpliiin 
bm  AldUvIcK,  now  plHyiDg  ihe 
^of4ilemAgi>gue,couIi1baveaaj 
CDOIKCtioii  with  aoyoftbe  clubs,  all 
if^lM  w«K  aiutocrutical.] 


'  ["  To  doat  ou  what  ihey  have 
notf[ot;  knowing  Ilinl  hy  passion 
men  nirely  succeed,  but  by  fore- 
sight very  often:  but  on  bebaif  of 
their  country,  whicb  is  making  s 
cast  of  greater  peril  than  ever  be- 
fore, to  bolil  up  their  hands"  #ic.] 

'  [Thiit  is  to  say,  the  Sicilians 
were  not  to  sail  in  tbe  Giet-ian  seas, 
nor  the  Greciaus  ou  the  coast  of 
Sicily,  with  more  than  one  ship  of 

78.vi.d3.Tiii.IW.  Ara.] 
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we  mnst  mfiiiitain  it,  and  wben  we  require  thei 
assistance,  cannot  have  it".  14.  And  you  thepresi 
dent,  if  you  think  it  your  office  to  take  care  of  thi 
Niciu  commonwealth,  and  desire  to  be  a  g-ood  membe 
of  the  same,  put  these  things  once  more  to  thi 
question,  and  let  the  Athenians  speak  to  it  agwn 
Think  (if  you  he  afraid  to  infringe  the  orders  ol 
the  assembly)  that  before  so  many  witnesses,  il 
will  not  be  made  a  crime':  but  that  you  shall  be 
rather  thought  a  physician  of  your  country,  thai 
hath  swallowed  down  evil  counsel.  And  he  trulj 
dischargeth  the  duty  of  a  president,  who  labouretl 
to  do  his  country  the  most  good,  or  at  least  wil 
not  willingly  do  it  hurt." 

15.  Thus  spake  Nicias.  But  the  most  of  tb 
Athenians  that  spake  after  him,  were  of  opinioi 
that  the  voyage  ought  to  proceed,  the  decrc 
already  made  not  to  be  reversed  :  yet  some  ther 
miiTB..f  Airi.  were  that  said  to  the  contrary.  But  the  expeditioi 
II'*^^"'"''' was  most  of  all  pressed  by  Alcibiades  the  son  o 
Cleinias,  both  out  of  desire  he  had  to  cross  Nicias 
with  whom  he  was  likewise  at  odds  in  othe 
points  of  state,  and  also  for  that  he  had  glance 
at  him  invidiously  in  his  oration  :  but  principall 
for  that  he  affected  to  have  charge,  hoping  tha 
himself  should  be  the  man  to  subdue  both  Sicil; 
and  Carthage  to  the  state  of  Athens :  and  withal 
if  it  succeeded,  to  increase  his  own  private  wealtl 
and  glory.     For  being  in  great  estimation  with  th 

'  C  Conttdering,  if  jou   dread  putting  the  <|uestiao  asecondlitni 

pntdngtheqaatioD  a  second  time,  was  smodeof  reiieniD^llicdn.'re* 

lliat  ■  riohliOD  of  the  laws  has  no-  of  the  p«ip)e  nut  conxislent  wil 

thing  criminal   io   it,  when   done  the  Fstahli«bnl  furms  of  the  Alhen 

bdure  to  11MI17  wimcsies".     The  iao  usetubly.] 
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citizens,  his  desires  were  more  vast  than  for  the  vi. 
proportion  of  his  estate,  both  in  maintaining  of  \^^^  ^^~^ 
horses  and  other  his  expenses,  was  meet:  which  ^;^;t'f- 
proved  afterwards  none  of  the  least  causes  of  the 
mbversion  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth.  For 
most  men  fearing  him,  both  for  his  excess  in  things 
that  concerned  his  person  and  form  of  life,  and  for 
the  greatness  of  his  spirit  in  every  particular 
action  he  undertook,  as  one  that  aspired  to  the 
tyranny,  they  became  his  enemy*.  And  although 
br  the  public  he  excellently  managed  the  war,  yet 
erery  man,  privately  displeased  with  his  course  of 
life,  gave  the  charge  of  the  wars  to  others,  and 
thereby  not  long  after  overthrew  the  state.  Al- 
dbiades  at  this  time  stood  forth,  and  spake  to  this 
effect. 

16.  "Men  of  Athens,  it  both  belongeth  unto  thk  oration  of 
me  more  than  to  any  other  to  have  this  charge : 
and  withal  I  think  myself  (for  I  must  needs  begin 
with  this,  as  having  been  touched  by  Nicias)  to  be 
worthy  of  the  same.     For  those  things  for  which 
I  am  so  much  spoken  of,  do  indeed  purchase  glory 
to  my  progenitors  and  myself:  but  to  the  com- 
monwedth  they  confer  both  glory  and  profit.    For 
the  Grecians  have  thought  our  city  a  mighty  one, 
eren  above  the  truth,  by  reason  of  my  brave  ap- 
pearance at  the  Olympic  games :  whereas  before 
they  thought  easily  to  have  warred  it  down.     For 
I  brought  thither  seven  chariots,  and  not  only  won 
the  first,  second,  and  fourth  prized  but  carried 

^  [^  They  became  his  enemy  as  ever  did  before :  and  I  was  victor, 

one  that  aspired**  &c.]  and  was  besides  second  and  fourth, 

*  ['^For  I  ran  seven   chariots,  and  carried  in  all  other  things  a 

which  is  more  than  any  private  man  magnificence"  Sue.'] 
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also  iu  ail  Other  thiugs  a  magnificence  worthy  th^^ 
honour  of  the  victory.   And  in  such  things  as  these.-- 
as  there  is  honour  to  he  supposed  according  to  the^= 
law  ;  so  is  there  also  a  power  conceived  upon  sightrz; 
of  the  thing  done.     As  for  my  expenses  in  the  city 
upon  setting  forth  of  shows',  or  whatsoever  else  i^s^ 
remarkable  in  me,  though  naturally  it  procure  envy 
in  other  citizens,  yet  to  strangers  this  also  is  an. 
ai^ment  of  our  greatness.     Now,  it  is  no  unpro- 
fitable course  of  life',  when  a  man  shall  at  his 
private  cost  not  only  benefit  himself,  but  also  the 
commonwealth.    Nor  doth  he  that  beareth  himself" 
high  upon  his  own  worth,  and  refuseth  to  make 
himself  fellow  with  the  rest,  wrong  the  rest :  for 
if  he  were  in  distress,  he  should  not  find  any  man 
that  would  share  with  him  in  his  calamity.    There- 
fore, as  we  are  not  so  much  as  saluted  when  we 
be  in  misery ;  so  let  them  likewise  be  content  to 
be  contemned  of  us  when  we  flourish  ;  or  if  they 
require  equality,  let  them  also  give  it.     I  know 
that  such  meu,  or  any  man  else  that  excelleth  in 
the  glory  of  anything  whatsoever,  shall  as  long  as 
he  lireth  be  envied,  principally  of  his  equals,  and 
thea  also  «^  others  amonsst  whom  be  coorerseth  : 


•r**tM«i^arik.<h«w,«^   r«te^  Bikfat.  GwOr.  i 

<fc»rffci     11       I      li   "nt^    Diibr.Biin,liirtl.-       : 
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but  with  posterity  they  shall  have  kindred  claimed 
of  them,  though  there  be  none  ;  and  his  country 
will  boast  of  him,  not  as  of  a  stranger  or  one  that 
had  been  a  man  of  lewd  life,  but  as  their  own  citi- 
zen and  one  that  had  achieved  worthy  and  laudable 
acts.    This  being  the  thing  I  aim  at,  and  for  which 
lam  renowned*,  consider  now  whether  I  adminis- 
ter the  public  the  worse  for  it  or  not.     For  having 
reconciled  unto  you  the  most  potent  states  of 
Peloponnesus  without  much  either  danger  or  cost, 
I  compelled  the  Lacedaemonians  to  stake  all  that 
e?er  they  had  upon  the  fortune  of  one  day  of 
Mantineia  ^. 

17*  And  this  hath  my  youth  and  madness,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  very  madness^  with  familiar 
and  fit  words  wrought  upon  the  power  of  the 
Peloponnesians  :  and  shewing  reason  for  my  pas- 
sion, made  my  madness  now  no  longer  to  be  feared'*. 
But  as  long  as  I  flourish  with  it,  and  Nicias  is 
esteemed  fortunate,  make  you  use  of  both  our 
services.  And  abrogate  not  your  decree  touching 
the  voyage  into  Sicily,  as  though  the  power  were 
great  you  are  to  encounter  withal.  For  the  number 
wherewith  their  cities  are  populous,  is  but  of  pro- 
loiscuous  nations,  easily  shifting  and  easily  admitting 
new  comers ;   and  consequently  not   sufficiently 


'  [**  Renowned  in  mj  private 
Hfe".] 

'  \^  From  which  though  they 
cicaped,  they  have  not  even  yet  re- 
cofoed  thdr  confidence.  And  this 
iuith  my  youth'*  &c.] 

'  [rapA  fveiv :  heyond  nature, 
**  Donstroua".  Arn. — ^*'  Beyond  my 
Joib":  in  reply  to  Nicias,  xal  rh 
'pay^ta^Uyayjc.r.X.inch.  12.Goell.] 


*  [**  And  this  is  the  work  of  my 
youth,  and  what  is  called  my  mon- 
strous folly.  So  did  I  deal  with  tlic 
Peloponnesian  power  with  all  dis- 
creetness of  speech,  and  gaining 
credit  by  my  vehemence  obtained 
belief  for  my  words.  And  now  no 
longer  dread  it  (my  folly) :  but  as 
long"  &c.  Am.  Vulgo,  ^«0o/3i}<y- 
Qai :  Bekker  &c.,  ^(^6/3i/(t0€.] 
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armed,  any  of  them,  for  the  defence  of  their  bodie^^ 
nor  furnished,  as  the  custom  of  the  place  appointetl^ 
to  fight  for  their  country'.     But  what  any  of  theoKT 
thinks  he  may  get  by  fair  speech,  or  suatch  froicrr 
the  public  by  sedition,  that  only  he  looks  after 
with  purpose,  if  he  fail,  to  run  the  country.     AncS 
it  is  not  likely,  that  such  a  rabble  should  eithe^K 
■with  one  consent  give  ear  to  what  is  told  them,  o^ 
unite  themselves  for  the  administration  of  thei^:* 
affairs  in  common  ;  but  if  they  hear  of  fair  oflFers-^ 
they  will  one  ai^er  one  be  easily  induced  to  com^s 
in  ;  especially  if  there  be  seditions  amongst  them.^ 
as  we  hear  there  are.     And  the  truth  is,  there  ar^ 
neither  so  many  men  of  arms  as  they  boast  of;  nor~ 
doth  it  appear  that  there  are  so  many  Grecians  there 
in  all,  as  the  several  cities  have  every  one  reckoned 
for  their  own  number.  Nay,  even  Greecehath  much- 
belied  itself,  and  was  scarce  sufficiently  armed  in 
all  this  war  past".     So  that  the  business  there,  for 
all  that  I   can  by  fame  understand,  is  even  as  I 
have  told  you,  and  will  yet  be  easier.     For  we  shall 
have  many  of  the  barbarians,  upon  hatred  of  the  Sy- 
racusians,  to  take  our  parts  against  them  there:  and 
if  we  consider  the  case  aright,  there  will  be  nothing 
to  hinder  us  at  home.     For  our  ancestors  having 
the  same  enemies,  wLich  they  say  we  leave  behind 
us  now  in  our  voyage  to  Sicily,  and  the  Persian  be- 
sides, did  nevertheless  erect  the  empire  we  now  have 

ibat  ciltK  swann  wilL  menis,  or  of  Uic  means  of  public 

lulalion,  and  cwsilj  ad-  defence".     See  eh.  3li,  notE.] 

te<  »nd  new  forms  in  •  ["  Greece  was  much  deccired 

utions:    and   far  this  as  W   the  nutulier  of  her  heary. 

cia  filrnUbrd  tt>  tight  armed  soldiers,  and   was  scaicel; 

•wn  Dounir)',  eitber  in  suificii-iitJ}  nnueil  in  this  present 

h»  p«>»>)uil  ftjipoiut-  o-ar".  Cocll.] 
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by  our  only  odds  of  strength  at  sea.   And  the  hope       vi. 

of  the  Peloponnesians  against  us  was  never  less    ^.^^^  ^^^^ 

than  now  it  is,  though  their  power  were  also  as     a.c.4I5. 
great  as  ever :  for  they  would  be  able  to  invade    oratum  or 
our  land,  though  we  went  not  into  Sicily ;  and  by    ^"*****^ 
sea  they  can  do  us  no  harm  though  we  go,  for  we 
shall  leave  a  navy  sufficient  to  oppose  theirs  be- 
hmd  ns^ 

18.  "AVhat  therefore  can  we  allege  with  any 
probability  for  our  backwardness  :  or  what  can  we 
pretend  unto  our  confederates,  for  denying  them 
agsistance  ?  Whom  we  ought  to  defend,  were  it 
but  because  we  have  sworn  it  to  them,  without 
objecting  that  they  have  not  reciprocally  aided  us. 
For  we  took  them  not  into  league,  that  they  should 
come  hither  with  their  aids  :  but  that  by  troubling 
our  enemies  there,  they  might  hinder  them  from 
coming  hither  against  us.  And  the  way  whereby 
we,  and  whosoever  else  hath  dominion,  hath 
gotten  it,  hath  ever  been  the  cheerful  succouring 
of  their  associates  that  required  it,  whether  they 
were  Greeks  or  barbarians.  For  if  we  should  all 
sit  still,  or  stand  to  make  choice^  whicb  were  fit  to 
be  assisted  and  which  not,  we  should  have  little 
under  our  government  of  the  estates  of  other  men, 
but  rather  hazard  our  own.  For  when  one  is  grown 
mightier  than  the  rest,  men  use  not  only  to  defend 
themselves  against  him  when  he  shall  invade,  but 

*  [**  And  the  hope  &c.  was  never  '  ["  Or  stand  to  make  distinc- 

Im  than  now :  and  be  thej  never  tion  of  races".    Bekker  &c.,  0t>Xo- 

io  determined,  by  land  indeed  they  KpivoXtv:  vulgo,  ^xXoKpivouv. — **We 

ue  ftrong  enough  to  invade  us  should  be  making  but  small  addi- 

tlumgh  we  went  not  into  Sicily,  but  Uon  to  our  present  dominion,  but 

I7  sea  they  can  do  us  no  harm ;  should  rather  put  that  self-same 

for  we  shall  leave"  Sec.']  empire  to  hazard**.] 
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to  anticipate  him,  that  he  invade  not  at  all.     No^  ■*'' 
is  it  in  our  power  to  be  our  onn  carvers,  ho^^-^ 
much  we  will  have  subject  to  us  ;  but  considerinSS 
the  case  we  are  in,  it  is  as  necessary  for  us  to  see^»^ 
to  subdue  those  that  are  not  under  our  dominio*^* » 
as  to  keep  so  those  that  are  :  lest  if  others  be  iit>* 
subject  to  us,  we  fall  in  danger  of  being  subject^^*^ 
unto  them.     Nor  are  we  to  weigh  quietness  in  tl>^ 
same  balance  that  others  do,  unless  also  the  insti" 
tutiou  of  this  state  were  like  unto  that  of  oth^*" 
states.     Let  us  rather  make  reckoning,  by  ente» 
prising  abroad'  to  increase  our  power  at  hom^^-^ 
and  proceed  on  our  voyage;  that  we  may  ca^** 
down  the  haughty  conceit  of  the  Peloponnesian^^* 
and  show  them  the  contempt  and  slight  accoui»-  *^ 
we  make  of  our  present  ease,  by  undertaking  thi  =* 
our  expedition  into  Sicily.     Whereby,  either  cor»-  — 
quering  those  states  we  shall  become  masters  c^'^ 
all  Greece,  or  weaken    the    Syracusians,    to    th.  ^^ 
benefit  of  ourselves  and  our  confederates.     An^c^ 
for  our  security  to  stay,  if  any  city  shall  come  t^^^^^ 
our  side,  or  to  come  away  if  otherwise,  our  galley  ^^ 
will  afford  it.     For  in  that  we  sliall  be  at  our  owr^^^* 
liberty,  though   all   the   Sicilians   together   wer^^ 
against  it'. 

"  Let  not  the  speech  of  Nicias,  tending  only  tc^^ 
laziness,  and  to  the  stirring  of  debate  between  th(^^ 
yoiuig  men  and  the  old,  avert  you  from  it :  bo^E; 
with  the  same  decency''  wherewith  vmir  nncpiit'nn 
consulting  young- iuui  uli' 
our  dominion  to   " 
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likewise  to  enlarge  the  same.  And  think  not  that 
youth  or  age,  one  without  the  other,  is  of  any 
effect,  but  that  the  simplest,  the  middle  sort,  and 
the  exactest  judgments  tempered  together,  is  it 
that  doth  the  greatest  good ;  and  that  a  state  as 
well  as  any  other  thing  will,  if  it  rest,  wear  out  of 
itself ;  and  all  men*s  knowledge  decay ;  whereas 
by  the  exercise  of  war  experience  will  continually 
increase,  and  the  city  will  get  a  habit  of  resisting 
the  enemy,  not  with  words,  but  action.  In  sum, 
this  is  my  opinion :  that  a  state  accustomed  to  be 
active,  if  it  once  grow  idle,  will  quickly  be  sub- 
jected by  the  change  :  and  that  they  of  aU  men  are 
most  surely  planted,  that  with  most  unity^  observe 
the  present  laws  and  customs,  though  not  always 
of  the  best." 

19.  Thus  spake  Alcibiades.  The  Athenians,  when 
they  had  heard  him  together  with  the  Egestseans 
and  Leontine  outlaws,  who  being  then  present^ 
entreated,  and  objecting  to  them  their  oath  begged 
their  help  in  form  of  suppliants,  were  far  more 
earnestly  bent  upon  the  journey  than  they  were 
before.  But  Nicias,  when  he  saw  he  could  not 
alter  their  resolution  with  his  oration,  but  thought 
he  might  perhaps  put  them  from  it  by  the  greatness 
of  the  provision,  if  he  should  require  it  with  the 
most,  stood  forth  again  and  said  in  this  manner^. 

20.  "  Men  of  Athens,  forasmuch  as  I  see  you  the  oration  of 
violently  bent  on  this  expedition,  such  effect  may  it 


NICIAS. 


'  ["  With  most  constaDcy**.]  pose,  but  that  by  the  vastness  of  the 

*  [•*  Coming  forward".]  provisiou,  if  he  should  require  a 

'  [*'  And  Nicias,  seeing  that  by  great  one,  he  might  perhaps  bring 

the  same  arguments  he  could  no  about    a  change  of   mind,  stood 

longer  dirert  them  from  their  pur-  forth  again''  Sec.] 
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take  as  is  desired.     Nevertlieless  I  shall  now  del  ■-'fl 
ver  my  opinion  upon  the  matter  as  it  yet  standeth.  *.^ 
As  far  as  we  understand  by  report,  we  set  oa.  tSi 
u  against  great  cities,  not  subject  one  to   another*,— 
uor  needing  innovation,  whereby  they  should  hG 
glad,  out  of  hard  servitude,  to  admit  of  easier 
masters  ;  nor  such  as  are  likely  to  prefer  our  go- 
vernment before  their  own  liberty  ;  but  many,  (ai 
for  one  island),  and  those  Greek  cities".     For  be- 
sides Naxos  and  Catana,  (which  too  I  hope  will  join 
with  us  for  their  affinity  with  the  Leontines),  there 
are  other  seven,  furnished  in  all  respects  after  the 
manner  of  our  own  army  ;  and  especially  those  two 
against  which  we  bend  our  forces  most,  Selinus  I 
and  Syracuse,     For  there  are  in  them  many  men.  ' 
of  arms,  many  archers,  many  darters,  besides  many 
galleys  and  a  multitude  of  men  to  man  them.   They 
ha\'e  also  store  of  money,  both  amongst  private 
men  and  in  their  temples.    This  have  the  Selinan- 
tians.     The    Syracusians   have    a   tribute    beside, 
coming  in  from  some  of  the  barbarians.     But  that 
wherein  they  exceed  us  most,  is  this :  that  they 
abound  in  horses,  and  have  com  of  their  own,  not 
fetched  in  from  other  places.     2 1 .  Against  such  a 
power  we  shall  therefore  need  not  a  fleet  only,  and 
with  it  a  small  army  ;  but  there  must  great  forces 
go  along  of  lantl  soldiers,  if  we  mean  to  do  any- 
thing worthy  of  our  design,  and  not  to  be  kept  by 
their  many  horsemen  from  landing';  especially  if 
there,  terrified  by  us,  should  now  hold 


I 

I 


mt  ■uttrr'.l  Srliiius.    A^gvntuin,     Messaua, 

Gitcfc  dtirs  fr*  llimc™,  fulaiitt.  Gocll.] 

wtomaii;'    Tbr  '  ["And  uot  Iw  cnofierf  up  hj 

.M  SynL-vrr,  tirlB.  llwii  niiny  borscmcn".] 
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all  together,  and  none  but  the  Egestaeans  prove       vi. 
oar  friends  and  famish  us  with  a  cavalry  to  resist    ;._',". 
them.    And  it  would  be  a  shame  either  to  come     a.c  4i«. 
back  with  a  repulse,  or  to  send  for  a  new  supply  oratiouofNicu* 
afterwards,  as  if  we  had  not  wisely  considered  our 
enterprise  at  first.    Therefore  we  must  go  suffi- 
dently  provided  from  hence,  as  knowing  that  we 
go  hr  from  home,  and  are  to  make  war  in  a  place 
of  disadvantage,  and  not  as  when  we  went  as  con- 
federates to  aid  some  of  our  subjects  here  at  home^ 
where  we  had  easy  bringing  in  of  necessaries  to 
the  camp  from  the  tenitories  of  friends.     But  we 
go  ftr  off,  and  into  a  country  of  none  but  strangers, 
and  from  whence  in  winter  there  can  hardly  come 
a  messenger  unto  us  in  so  little  as  four  months. 
22.  Wherefore  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to 
take  with  us  many  men  of  arms,  of  our  own,  of 
our  confederates,  and  of  our  subjects :  and  also 
out  of  Peloponnesus  as  many  as  we  can  get,  either 
for  love  or  money :  and  also  many  archers  and 
slingers,  whereby  to  resist  their  cavalry ;  and  much 
spare  shipping^,  for  the  more  easy  bringing  in  of 
provision.    Also  our  com,  I  mean,  wheat  and  bar- 
ley parched,  we  must  carry  with  us  from  hence  in 
dups' ;  and  bakers  from  the  mills,  hired,  and  made 
to  work  by  turns,  that  the  army,  if  it  chance  to  be 
weather-bound,  may  not  be  in  want  of  victual. 
For  being  so  great,  it  will  not  be  for  every  city  to 
receive  it.     And  so  for  all  things  else,  we  must  as 


*  [**  Aod  shall  have  to  carry  on  '  [^*  And  in  ships  we  must  be  far 

tvtr,  not  like  one  amongst  your  superior".] 

wkject  states  here,  when  you  have  ^  [**  In   ships  of  bitrthen ;  .and 

S^  as  the  ally  of  one  against  an-  bakers,  pressed  into  tlio  service  from 

^;  where  we  have  had"  &c.]  the  mills,  in  proportion".  Am.] 
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much  as  we  can  provide  them  ourselves,  and  not 
rely  on  others.  Above  all,  we  must  take  hence  as 
much  money  as  we  can  :  for  as  for  that  which  is 
said  to  he  ready  at  Egesta,  think  it  ready  iu  words, 
but  not  in  deeds.  23.  For  although  we  go  thither 
with  an  army  not  only  equal  unto  theirs,  but  also 
(excepting  their  men  of  arms  for  battle)  in  every- 
thing exceeding  it :  yet  so  shall  we  scarce  be  able 
both  to  overcome  them,  and  withal  to  preserve  our 
own.  We  must  also  make  account,  that  we  go  to 
iuhabit  some  cit)'  in  that  foreign  and  hostile 
country,  and  either  the  first  day  we  come  thither 
to  be  presently  masters  of  the  held',  or  failing,  be 
assured  to  find  all  in  hostility  against  us.  \Vhich 
fearing,  and  knowing  that  the  business  requires 
much  good  advice  and  more  good  fortune,  (which 
is  a  hard  matter,  being  we  are  but  men),  I  would 
so  set  forth  as  to  commit  myself  to  fortune  as  little 
as  I  may,  aud  take  nith  me  an  army  that  in  likeli- 
hood should  be  secure.  And  this  I  conceive  to 
be  both  the  surest  course  for  the  city  in  general, 
and  the  safest  for  us  that  go  the  voyage,  ff  any 
man  be  of  a  contrary  opinion,  1  resign  him  my 
jiUce.*" 

34.  Thus  spake  Xicias.  imagining  that  either  the 
Atheuians  would,  upon  the  multitude  of  the  things 
requiretl,  abandon  the  enterprise :  or  if  he  were 
forced  to  go,  he  might  go  with  the  more  security. 
But  the  Athenians  gave  not  over  the  de^re  they 
bad  of  the  voyage  for  the  difficulty  oi  the  prepara- 
tku,  but  were  the  morr  infiamed  thereby  to  have 
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it  proceed ;  and  the  contrary  fell  out  of  that  which       vi. 
ie  before  expected*.    For  they  approved  his  coun-    * — ' — * 

*  J         I  I  YEAE  XVII. 

sel,  and  thought  now  there  would  be  no  danger  at     a,c.4i«. 

all.     And  every  one  alike  fell  in  love  with  the  enteTpriae!  aie 

enterprise:   the  old  men,  upon  hope  to  subdue ^^,^Ju! 

the  place  they  went  to,  or  that  at  least  so  great 

a  power  could  not  miscarry  ;  and  the  young  men, 

upon  desire  to  see  a  foreign  country,  and  to  gaze^, 

making  little  doubt  but  to  return  with  safety.     As 

for  the  common  sort  and  the  soldiers,  they  made 

account  to  gain  by  it  not  only  their  wages  for  the 

time,  but  also  so  to  amplify  the  state  in  power,  as 

that  their  stipend  should  endure  for  ever.     So  that 

through  the  vehement  desire  thereunto  of  the  most, 

they  also  that  liked  it  not,  for  fear  if  they  held  up 

their  hands  against  it  to  be  thought  evil  aflFected  to 

the  state,  were  content  to  let  it  pass.     25.  And  in 

the  eud  a  certain  Athenian  stood  up,  and  calling 

upon  Nicias,  sidd  he  ought  not  to  shift  off  nor 

delay  the  business  any  longer ;    but  to  declare 

there  before  them  all,  what  forces  he  would  have 

the  Athenians  to  decree  him.    To  which  unwillingly 

he  answered  and  said,  he  would  consider  of  it  first  ^ 

with  his  fellow-commanders.     Nevertheless,  for  so 

mach  as  he  could  judge  upon  the  sudden,  he  said 

there  would  need  no  less  than  one  hundred  galleys  ; 

whereof  for  transporting  of  men  of  arms,  so  many 

of  the  Athenians'  own  as  they  themselves  should 

think  meet,  and  the  rest  to  be  sent  for  to  their 

confederates :  and  that  of  men  of  arms  in  all,  of 

their  own  and  of  their  confederates,  there  would 

'  [**  The  contrary  of  what  he  in-  that  now  there  would  be  no"  &c.] 
tended.  For  they  considered  that  '["And  know  by  inquiry''.  Schol.] 
he  api)roved  of  the  expedition,  and        '  ["  More  at  leisure".] 
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be  requisite  no  less  than  five  thousand ;  bnt  rather 
more,  if  they  could  be  gotten,  and  other  provision 
proportionable.  As  for  archers,  both  from  hence 
and  from  Crete,  and  slingers,  and  whatsoever  else 
should  seem  necessary,  they  would  provide  it  them- 
selves and  take  it  with  them'. 

26.  When  the  Athenians  had  heard  him,  they 
presently  decreed  that  the  generals  should  have 
absolute  authority,  both  touching  the  greatness  of 
the  preparation  and  the  whole  voyage,  to  do 
therein  as  should  seem  best  unto  them  for  the 
commonwealth.  And  after  this,  they  went  in  hand 
with  the  preparatiou  accordingly  ;  and  both  sent 
uuto  the  confederates,  and  enrolled  soldiers  at 
home.  The  city  had  by  this  time  recovered  her- 
self from  the  sickness  and  from  their  continual 
wars,  both  in  number  of  men  fit  for  the  wars, 
grown  up  after  the  ceasing  of  the  plague,  and  in 
store  of  money  gathered  together  by  means  of  the 
peace :  whereby  they  made  their  provisions  with 
much  ease-.  And  tbiis  were  they  employed  in  pre- 
paration for  the  voyage. 
I  27-  In  the  meantime  the  Mercuries  of  stone 
throughout  the  whole  city  of  Athens,  (now  there 


'  ["  And  as  (tit  ihc  rest  «f  tbc 

aruiKinriit     in      pni|ioiliou,     tiolli 

uvhrts  from  Iwiicc  ndiI  Tiuid  Crete 

.Vc^  lliat  \hej  (Uinuctr  aud  (he  ge- 

Berdt)  wnuld  pnvidc  it"  fce.'\ 

•  f*"  The  dl«  bill!  jiist  ircoTCr^d 

'  tlif  iinnisIiiT  fniiti  the 

ucLiu-ss  and  tb*  eoD- 

ith  in  iitiiiiWr  ofjoxxlh 

i  la  itM-k  (if  tuaaej : 

WMa  tiHircmdjcup- 

ags". — At  Atbciu  the 


public  mind  was  entirel;  occupied 
h^  this  one  thought :  all  converst- 
tiuD  turned  upon  this  suliject-  Tbc 
roun^  f^recditj  listeatd  to  Lbe  de- 
sciiptioos  with  whicli  the  veterans 
wfao  bad  altoitj  serr«d  in  Siciljr, 
fed  their  curiosity;  and  in  the  p»- 
liFslja  KOnld  intciTupt  their  exer- 
cises to  trace  the  form  of  the  island 
in  the  saad.&nd  to  discuss  its  posi- 
liitti  with  respect  Ui  AlHea  and  Car- 
tLajrr.  Thirl  ] 
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were  many  of  these  of  square  stone  set  up  by  the       vi. 
law  of  the  place,  and  many  in  the  porches  of  private    ' — ' — * 

*    ^  '  •'  *  *  YKAR    XVII. 

houses  and  in  the  temples'),  had  in  one  night  most     a.c.415. 
of  them  their  faces  pared.    And  no  man  knew  throughout 
who  had  done  it:  and  yet  great  rewards  out  ofp,^r^*^ 
the  treasury  had  been  propounded  to  the  disco- 
Terers ;  and  a  decree  made,  that  if  any  man  knew 
of  any  other  profanation,  he  might  boldly  declare^ 
the  same,  were  he  citizen,  stranger,  or  bondman. 
And  they  took  the  fact  exceedingly  to  heart,  as 
ominous  to  the  expedition,  and  done  withal  upon 
conspiracy  for  alteration  of  the  state  and  dissolu- 
tion of  the  democracy. 

28.  Hereupon,  certain  strangers  dwelling  in  the  Aidbiades 
dty,  and  certain  serving-men,  revealed  something,  ^g"„  m^ve^ 
iK)t  about  the  Mercuries,  but  of  the  paring  of  the  S^tfon^of  thi*^ 
statues  of  some  other  of  the  ffods,  committed  formerly  mTstenesof 

,  _  ,     '^  1         •         1  ^^®*''  religion- 

through  wantonness  and  too  much  wine  by  young 
men;  and  withal,  how  they  had  in  private  houses  acted 
the  mysteries  of  their  religion  in  mockery:  amongst 
whom  they  also  accused  Alcibiades.  This  they 
that  most  envied  Alcibiades,  because  he  stood  in 

^  [**  That  is  to  say,  the  square  were  not  citizens,  whereby  having 
figure,  of  which  by  the  custom  of  first  obtained  a^cta,  impunity,  they 
tiie  place  there  are  so  many  in  pri-  might  denounce  any  public  wrong- 
vite  doorways  and  in  the  temp W.  doer.  The  citizen  could  do  the 
The  sqoare  form  of  these  images  is  same  by  the  liaayyikia,  a  proceeding 
Tirioasly  explained :  as  signifying,  attended  with  less  danger  and  ex- 
tint  as  the  master  of  eloquence  and  pense  to  the  informer,  and  needing 
tn^I^  on  whicheyerside  it  fell  it  no  a^aa.  See  Herm.  §  133. — The 
flighted  safely ;  or  that  eloquence  first  trace  of  the  existence  of  a  party 
W  DO  need  of  hands  or  feet,  or  of  sworn  to  the  overthrow  of  the  demo- 
ttijof  die  bodily  powers.]  cracy,  is  supposed  to  be  that  men- 

'  [*  He  might  with  impunity  de-  tioned  by  Thucydides,  i.  107 :  the 

Doonce  the  same".    The  iiijvwhjq,  discoveryofwhich  party  and  of  their 

^nmnrMltoii  or  information,  was  intrigues  with   Sparta  led  to  the 

^proceeding  open  to  those  that  battle  of  Tanagra.  §  l(>4.] 
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the  way  that  they  could  not  constantly  bear  chirf 
^  sway  with  the  people,  making  account  to  have  the 
"*■  primacy  if  they  could  thrust  him  out,  took  hold  of 
and  exceedingly  aggravated  ;  exclaiming,  that  both 
the  mockery  of  the  mysteries  and  the  paring  of 
the  Mercuries  tended  to  the  deposing  of  the  people, 
and  that  nothing  therein  was  done  without  him ; 
alleging  for  argument  his  other  excess  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  life,  not  convenient  in  a 
.lo  popular  estate.  29.  He'  at  that  present  made  his 
"^i'ng  apology,  and  was  there  ready,  if  he  had  done  any 
ii.ooi  giich  thing,  to  answer  it  before  he  went  the  voy^e, 
(for  by  this  time  all  their  preparation  was  in  readi- 
ness), and  to  suffer  justice  if  he  were  guilty,  and 
if  absolved  to  resume  his  charge :  protesting 
against  all  accusations  to  be  brought  against  him 
in  his  absence,  and  pressing  to  be  put  to  death 
then  presently  if  he  had  offended ;  and  saying,  that 
it  would  not  be  discreetly  done,  to  send  away  a 
man  accused  of  so  great  crimes  with  the  charge 
of  such  an  army  before  his  trial.  But  his  enemies, 
fearing  lest  if  he  came  then  to  his  trial  he  should 
have  had  the  favour  of  his  army,  and  lest  the  people, 
which  loved  him  because  the  Argives  and  some  of 
the  Mantineans  served  them  in  this  war  only  for 
his  sake,  should  have  been  mollified,  put  the  matter 
off  and  hastened  his  going  out',  by  setting  ou  other 
orators  to  advise,  that  for  the  p)"esent  he  should 
go,  and  that  the  setting  forward  of  the  fleet  should 


dilioD)  to  stand  liis  tna]  whether  he 
had  done  auy  of  Oiese  things;  and 
^ITho  had,  to  Biiffer  jnsVite"  \c.] 
■'■  Turned  il  off  mid  rreieni*d 
\}m\  is,  hi5  trial  at  thai  lime,] 
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not  be  retarded^  and  that  at  his  return  he  should       yj. 
have  a  day  assi^ed  him  for  his  trial :  their  purpose    •     ' — * 

JO  r      r  VEAR  XVII. 

being,  upon  further  accusation,  which  they  might     a  (mu. 
easily*  contrive  in  his  absence,  to  have  him  sent 
for  back  to  make  his  answer.    And  thus  it  was 
concluded  that  Alcibiades  should  go. 

30.  After  this,  the  summer  being  now  half  spent.  The  Athenian 
they  put  to  sea  for  Sicily.     The  greatest  part  of  ^^^  ^""**^  *° 
the  confederates,  and  the  ships  that  carried  their 
com,  and  all  the  lesser  vessels,  and  the  rest  of  the 
provision  that  went  along,  they  before  appointed  to 
meet  [upon  a  day  set]  at  Corey ra,  thence  all  toge- 
ther to  cross  over  the  Ionian  gulf  to  the  promon- 
tory of  lapygia.     But  the  Athenians  themselves,  tiw  dewnpuon 
and  as  many  of  their  confederates  as  were  at  forthTihl"fleet. 
Athens,  upon  the  day  appointed^,  betimes  in  the 
morning  came  down  into  Peiraeus  and  went  aboard 
to  take  sea.    With  them  came  down  in  a  manner 
the  whole  multitude  of  the  city,  as  well  inhabitants 
as  strangers  :  the  inhabitants  to  follow  after  such 
as  belonged  unto  them,  some  their  friends,  some 
their  kinsmen,  and  some  their  children,  filled  both 
With  hope  and  lamentations ;  hope  of  conquering 
^hat  they  went  for,  and  lamentation,  as  being  in 
doubt  whether  ever  they  should  see  each  other  any 
more,  considering  what  a  way  they  were  to  go 
from .  their  own  territory :  (and  now  when  they 
vrere  to  leave  one  another  to  danger,  they  appre- 
hended the  greatness  of  the  same  more  than  they 
had  done  before  when  they  decreed  the  expedi- 
tion: nevertheless  their  present  strength,  by  the 

*  [**  Could  better  contrive".]  perhaps  refers  to  the  "  day  set"  for 

*  ["Upon  a  day"  &c.    Hobbes    meeting  ut  Corcyra.] 
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abundance  of  everything!;  before  their  eyes  prepared 
for  the  journey,  gave  them  heart  again  in  behold- 
ing it) :  but  the  strangers  and  other  multitude  came 
only  to  see  the  shew,  as  of  a  worthy  and  incredible 
design '. 

3 1 .  For  this  preparation,  being  the  first  Grecian 
power  that  ever  went  out  of  Greece  from  one  only 
city,  vras  the  most  sumptuous  and  the  most  glo- 
rious of  all  that  ever  had  been  sent  forth  before  it 
to  that  day.  Nevertheless  for  number  of  galleys 
and  men  of  arms,  that  which  went  forth  with 
Pericles  to  Epidaurus,  and  that  which  Agnon  car- 
ried with  him  to  Potidfea,  was  not  inferior  to  it 
For  there  went  four  thousand  men  of  arms,  three 
hundred  horse,  and  one  hundred  galleys,  out  of 
Athens  itself;  and  out  of  Lesbos  and  Chios  fiftj 
galleys,  besides  many  confederates  that  accom- 
panied him  in  the  voyage.  But  they  went  not  far, 
and  were  but  meanly  furnished.  Whereas  this 
fleet,  as  being  to  stay  long  abroad,  was  furnished 
for  both  kind»  of  service,  in  which  of  them  soever 
it  should  have  occnsion  to  be  employed,  both  witli 
shipping  and  land-soldiers.  For  the  shipping,  it 
was  elaborate  with  a  great  deal  of  cost,  both  of  the 
captains  of  galleys  and  of  the  city.  For  the  state 
allowed  a  drachma  a  day  to  every  mariner:  the 
empty  galleys^  which   they  sent   forth,   being  of 


'  ["  As  a  diinp:  noitii  seciug,  ami 
KurpusiJLig  belief.  Valla,  Poitiis.] 

'  Empfy,  in  respect  of  llmse  that 
carrini  provision.  ["  For  tbeslale 
ullowed  a  dracLoie  a  day  to  every 
mariner,  and  furniBhcd  enifly  trai- 
lers, uf  tlie  Bwift  ones  sixty,  nn<l  of 
MicL  as  carried"  Uc  — Tlic  roUowing 


is  Hermann's  account  of  the  nwdi 
of  maintaining  the  Athenian  tukiy. 
"  When  with  the  extended  ninl 
power  of  AtlieuB,theold  diviaionol 
ilic  people  into  forty-eight,  nndlun 
into  fitly  Nankrariie.  each  of  wbidl 
provided  a  ship,  became  extinct,  lU 
generals  appointed  every  year  fViin 
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"imble  ones  sixty,  aud  of  such  as  carried  their 
■'"lea  of  arms  forty  more:  and  the  captains  of  gal- 
'^p  both  put  iuto  them  the  most  able  servants ; 
**-»id  besides  the  wages  of  the  state,  unto  the 
L^Ppprmost  bank  of  oars,  called  the]  Thranitre, 
^lid  to  the  servants,  gave  somewhat  of  their  own  ; 
a.»d  bestowed  great  cost  otherwise  every  one  upon 


the   ricbest   citiieus   tlie 

uumber  of  TrierarcliSjOne 

•«>ir»Fiy»hip:  which  theTrieran-h 

KS*«Fupoii  hkd  Ht  his  own  cust  to  fit 

«*UtBiiil   keep  ill  repair,  llie  sliite 

prvriding  notliing  more  tlian  the 

^^■^■ptj  Tcssels  and  the  pay  for  tlie 

•Isip's  compan J.   It  ishclieveil  tliat 

l»tcr  the  eipenBesofTrierarcli.like 

^'wi*  of  CLorrguB,  were   divided 

l>«ween  Iwo.     When  however  the 

cwanuuid  of  the  ship  in  person,  ori- 

giiwlljpartoftheiluty  ofTrienitch, 

bwMDe  less   essential,   thereupon 

^mD^aptliecnstoin  fottheTrier- 

krrfa  to  sell  by  auctiiiii  to  liira  that 

would  nndertuke  it  on  the  lowest 

Inmii,  tbe  eliRrge    of   the    entiie 

tiitfuchjr;  a  mischief  which  the 

ngulMiou  of  Ibe  Symmorii,  made 

A,C.3S7,  raised  to  &  still  greater 

iagbt.  It  woi  then  that  the  twelve 

liiiTiilrcd  wealthiest  citjzeus  became 

I  I'li.itieully  liotiDil  to  the  datj  of 

lriii;irch;  and  were  for  thai  pur- 

^M  itividL'd  Into  twenty  Symuinrii; 

■ad  Meb  of  these  a^ain  into  Syn- 

leleoc,  of  sixteen  members  at  tlie 

no*t,  each  Syntelcia  having    the 

elnr^  of  proTidiiig  for  a  ship ;  at 

Ib»  cosl  huwever  than  furmerly, 

bccailM  the   state    now    ])n)Tided 

Ike  fnnrituie  of  ihc  vessi'l.    The 

rirJieM  atnongit  the  Symmorii  made 

Um  nady  oatlay,  and   nrtcrwards 

ditideil  it  Biuoagst  the  rest:  not 

VOL.  IX. 


uufrpijueutly  contriving  to  rid 
themselves  of  all  cDUtribution  :  al- 
Ihouprh  lieing  the  same  for  all,  thinr 
share  was  therefore  proportionally 
small.  Dcmosthcncii,  in  OIymp.cz. 
first  re-eslahlished  the  just  propor- 
tion :  whereby  with  the  possession 
of  n  arertnin  fortune  was  combined 
the  duty  of  mainlaiuing a  trireme: 
so  that  the  less  rich,  np  to  that 
amouul,  had  tlje  privilege  of  hccoro- 
mf:  a  member  of  a  Synleleia;  the 
richer,  on  the  contrary,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  means  had  In  luke  the 
charge  of  more  than  one  ship". 
Antiq.  5  llU.— The  fortune  which 
by  the  law  of  Demosthenes  sub- 
jected the  possessor  to  the  charge 
of  one  trireme,  was  ten  Ulents : 
under  which  amount,  tlie  possessor 
might  enter  the  Syuteleio.  The 
number  of  ships  which  one  man 
might  be  charged  willi,  seems  la 
have  been  limited  to  three.  See 
Dem.  pro  Cor.  At  the  present 
time,  there  appear  to  have  been 
elbcled  annually  four  hundred 
Tricrarchs:  and  a  fortune  exceeding 
eight  lalcuts,  as  Qoellor  Bays,  sub- 
jected to  this  duty,  which  no  one 
was  liable  to  two  years  consecu- 
tively. The  Naukrariat,  sboTe- 
luentioned,  were  divisions  of  the 
four  ^tiXai  of  Athens ;  each  of  which 
was  divided  into  three  Phiatrie, 
and  each  Phralria  into  four  Nau- 
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hia  own  galley,  both  in  the  badges'  and  othei 
rigging,  each  one  striving  to  the  utmost  to  hav« 
his  galley,  both  in  some  ornament  and  also  in 
swiftness,  to  exceed  the  rest.  And  for  the  land 
forces,  they  were  levied  with  exceeding  great 
choice^  and  every  man  endeavoured  to  excel  bis 
fellow  in  the  bravery  of  his  arms  and  utensils  that 
belonged  to  his  person.  Insomuch  as  amongst 
themselves,  it  begat  quarrel  about  precedency^ 
but  amongst  other  Grecians,  a  conceit  that  it  was 
an  ostentation  rather  of  their  power  and  riches, 
than  a  preparation  against  an  enemy.  For  if  B 
man  enter  into  account  of  the  expense,  as  well  of 
the  public,  as  of  private  men  that  went  the  voyage; 
namely,  of  the  public,  what  was  spent  already  in 
the  business,  and  what  was  to  be  given  to  the 
commanders  to  carry  with  them ;  and  of  private 
men,  what  every  one  had  bestowed  upon  his 
person,  and  every  captain  on  his  galley,  besides 
what  every  one  was  likely,  over  and  above  his 
allowance  from  the  state,  to  bestow  on  provision 
for  so  long  a  warfare,  and  what  the  merchant* 
carried  with  him  for  traffic,  he  will  find  the 
whole  sum  carried  out  of  the  city  to  amount  to  a 
great  many  talents.  And  the  fleet  was  no  le« 
noised  amongst  those  against   whom   it  was  to 


krari.T,  Bucckli  says  "  that  each 
Nauliniria  fumisbcd  I  wo  liurscmcn 
BtuI  one  ship,  tai  vahr  liiav,  wlieiice 
perhaps  the  name''.} 

'  (niiuTa :  ihe  imitges,  which 
bang;  set  on  the  Tore  part  of  the 
TMsel,  did  give  it  the  name  for  the 

«  parL 


chosen  out  of  the  best  Itsti' :  thit  H, 
composed  of  none  but  citiien^  ui 
those  all  within  the  mtlitai;  tff- 
Compare  Herod,  if.  135.    Am.] 

'  ["  It  begat  contention  uaooffi 
Ihcmselrcs,  each  striving  in  bison 
station  to  surpass  the  rest".] 

*  [^"  What  either  soldier  or  tnti- 
chont  carried"  &u.] 
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go^  for  the  strange  boldness  of  the  attempt  and       vi. 
gloriousness  of  the  show,  than  it  was  for  the  exces-    "~TZ^, 
me  report  of  their  namber,  for  the  length  of  the     q^'^^I' 
royage,  and  for  that  it  was  undertaken  with  so 
iB8t  future  hopes  in  respect  of  their  present  power'. 
32.  After  they  were  all  aboard,  and  all  things 
laid  in  that  they  meant  to  carry  with  them,  silence 
was  commanded  by  the  trumpet ;   and  after  the 
wine  had  been  carried  about^  to  the  whole  army, 
nd  aU,  as  well  the  generals  as  the  soldiers,  had 
drank  a  health  to  the  voyage^  they  made  their 
prayers,  such  as  by  the  law  were  appointed  for 
before  their  taking  sea,  not  in  every  galley  apart, 
Imt  all  together,  the  herald  pronouncing  them. 
And  the  company  from  the  shore,  both  of  the  city 
a&d  whosoever  else  wished  them  well,  prayed  with 
tkem.     And  when  they  had  sung  the  Paean  and 
ended  the  health,  they  put  forth  to  sea  :  and  hav- 
ing at  first  gone  out  in  a  long  file,  galley  after 
galley,  they  after  went  a  vie  by  iEgina^.     Thus 
hasted  these  to  be  at  Corcyra:  to  which  place 

'  [''And  the  fleet  was  not  less        '  (nrMovnc-     It  was  a  form 

MHed  about  for  the  strange  bold-  amongst  the  Grecians  and  other 

leu  of  the  attempt  and  the  glori-  nations  then,  both  before  great  en- 

of  the  show,  than  for  the  terprises  to  wish  good  fortune,  and 

greatness  of  the  expedi-  at  the  making  of  league  and  peace 

tioB  as  compared  with  those  against  to  ratify  what  they  did,  by  drinking 

viMMD  they  were  setting  forth ;  and  one  to  another.  [What  is  here  called 

fcr  Alt  it  was  the  most  distant  ezpe-  "  drinking  to  each  other",  is  the  or- 

ftlMa  fiom  home  erer  attempted,  dinary  ceremony  of  a  libation  (wine 

lad  with  the  greatest  hopes  of  the  poured  into  the  sea).    "  And  when 

liitaiey  if  compared  with  thdr  pre-  both  the  epibats  and  the  generals 

laimeBiia^.  See  Thucydides' own  had  from  golden  and  silver  cups 

(pinion  of  what  the  expedition  was  made  their  libation8'\  See  the  liba- 

tipable  of^  ii.  65.]  tion  by  iBneas ;  in  iEneid.  v.  776.] 

'  [**  Had  been  mixed  throughout        *  ['*  They  vied  with  each  other  as 

the  whole  army*'.]  far  as  ^gina**.] 
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also  the  other  army  of  the  confederates  were 
assembling. 

At  Syracuse  they  had  advertisement  of  the  voy- 
age from  divers  places  :  nevertheless  it  was  long 

•  ere  anything  would  be  believed.  Nay,  an  assembly 
being  there  called,  orations  were  made  such  as 
follow  on  both  parts  :  as  well  by  them  that  be- 
lieved the  report  touching  the  Athenian  army  to 
be  true,  as  by  others  tliat  affirmed  the  contrary. 
And  Hermocrates  the  son  of  Hermon,  as  one  that 
thought  he  knew  the  certainty,  stood  forth  and 
spake  to  this  effect : 

,  33.  "  Concerning  the  truth  of  this  invasion, 
though  perhaps  I  shall  be  thought,  as  well  as  other 
men,  to  deliver  a  thing  incredible  ;  and  though  I 
know,  that  such  as  be  either  the  authors  or  relaters 
of  matter  incredible,  shall  not  only  not  persaade, 
but  be  also  accounted  fools  :  nevertheless,  I  will 
not  for  fear  thereof  hold  my  tongue,  as  long  as  the 
commonwealth  is  in  danger  ;  being  confident  that 
I  know  the  truth  hereof  somewhat  more  certjunlf 
than  others  do.  The  Athenians  are  bent  to  come 
even  against  us,  (which  you  verily  wonder  at),  and 
that  with  great  forces  both  for  the  sea  and  land! 
with  pretence  indeed  to  aid  their  confederates  the 
Egestseans  and  replant  the  Leontines ;  but  in  truth 
they  aspire  to  the  dominion  of  all  Sicily,  and  espe- 
cially of  this  city  of  ours  ;  which  obtained,  they 
make  account  to  get  the  rest  with  ease.  Seeing 
then  they  will  presently  be  upon  us,  advise  with 
your  present  means,  how  you  may  with  most  ho- 
nour' make  head  against  them  ;  that  you  may  not 
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be  taken  nnprovided  through  contempt,  nor  be 
careless  through  incredulity  -,  and  that  such  as 
believe  it,  may  not  be  dismayed  with  their  auda- 
ciousness and  power.  For  they  are  not  more  able 
do  hurt  unto  us,  than  we  be  unto  them.  Neither 
indeed  is  the  greatness  of  their  fleet  without  some 
advantage  unto  us  :  nay,  it  will  be  much  the  better 
for  us,  in  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  Sicilians,  For 
being  terrified  by  them,  they  will  the  rather  league 
with  lis.  And  if  we  either  vanquish,  or  repulse 
tbem  without  obtaining  what  they  came  for,  (for  I 
fear  not  at  all  the  efffcting  of  their  purpose);  verily 
it  will  be  a  great  honour  to  us,  and  in  my  opinion 
Dot  unlikely  to  come  to  pass.  For  in  truth  there  have 
been  few  great  fleets,  whetlier  of  Grecians  or  barba- 
rians, sent  far  from  home,  that  have  not  prospered 
ill.  Neither  are  these  that  come  against  us,  more  in 
number  than  ourselves  and  the  neighbouring  cities: 
for  surely  we  shall  all  hold  together  upon  fear. 
And  if  for  want  of  necessaries  in  a  strange  terri- 
tory they  chance  to  miscarry,  the  honour  of  it  will 
be  left  to  us  against  whom  they  bend  their  councils, 
though  the  greatest  cause  of  their  overthrow  should 
Consist  in  their  own  errors.  Which  was  also  the 
case  of  these  very  Athenians,  who  raised  them- 
selves by  the  misfortune  of  the  Medes ;  (though  it 
happened  for  the  most  part  contrary  to  reason)  ; 
because  in  name'  they  went  only  against  the  Athe- 
nians. And  that  the  same  shall  now  happen  unto 
Us,  is  not  without  probability. 

34.  "  Let  us  therefore  with  courage  put  in  readi- 
ness our  own  forces  ;  let  us  send  to  the  Sicnli,  to 
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confirm  those  we  have,  and  to  mnke  peace  and 
leag^ue  with  others ;  and  let  us  send  ambassadors 
to  the  rest  of  Sicily,  to  show  them  that  it  is  a 
common  dan|s;er  ;  and  into  Italy,  to  get  them  into 
onr  league,  or  at  least  that  they  receive  not  the 
Athenians.  And  in  my  jud°:meut  it  were  our  best 
course  to  send  also  to  Carthage  :  for  even  they  are 
not  without  expectation  of  the  same  danger.  Nay, 
they  are  in  a  continual  fear  that  the  Athenians  will 
bring  war  upon  them  also,  even  to  their  city'.  So 
that  upon  apprehension  that  if  they  neglect  us  the 
trouble  will  come  home  to  their  own  door,  they 
will  perhaps,  either  secretly  or  openly,  or  some 
way°  assist  us.  And  of  all  that  now  are,  they  are 
the  best  able  to  do  it,  if  they  please.  For  they 
have  the  most  gold  and  silver:  by  which  the  wars 
and  all  things  else  are  the  best  expedited.  Let  us 
also  send  to  Lacediemon  and  to  Corinth,  praying 
them  not  only  to  send  their  succours  hither  with 
speed,  but  also  to  set  ou  foot  the  war  there.  But 
that  which  I  think  the  best  coarse  of  all,  though 
through  an  habit  of  sitting  still  you  will  hardly  be 
brought  to  it,  I  will  nevertheless  now  tell  yon  what 
it  is.  If  the  Sicilians  all  together,  or  if  not  all  yet 
if  we  and  most  of  the  rest',  should  draw  together 
our  whole  navy,  and  with  two  months'  provision 
go  and  meet  the  Athenians  at  Tarentum  and  the 
promontory'  of  lapygia ;  and  let  them  see,  that  they 
must  fight  for  their  passage  over  the  Ionian  guU 
before  they  fight  for  Sicily :  it  would  both  terrify 
them  the  most,  and  also  put  them  into  a  considera- 


'  f  Win  wme  dme  o 


'  ["  Andu  B 

a»i«t-.] 


aaponiUed 
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tioD,  that  we,  as  the  watchmen  of  our  country,       vi. 

come  upon  them  out  of  an  amicable  territory,  (for  „^axvii.' 
we  shall  be  received  at  Tarentum),  whereas  they     ^-^-V?- 

themselves  have  a  great  deal  of  sea  to  pass  with  all  orauon  of 

t*  •  ^  111*  XXGnillOCfftllBS* 

their  preparations,  and  cannot  keep  themselves  in 

their  order  for  the  length  of  the  voyage  :  and  that 

for  us,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  assail  them, 

coming  up  slowly  as  they  do  and  thin^     Again,  if 

lighteningtheirgalleys,  they  shall  come  up  tons  more 

nimbly  and  more  close  together,  we  shall  charge 

upon  them  already  wearied^,  or  we  may,  if  we  please, 

retire  again  into  Tarentum.      Whereas   they,  if 

they  come  over  but  with  a  part  of  their  provisions, 

as  to  fight  at  sea,  shall  be  driven  into  want  of 

victuals  in  those  desert  parts ;  and  either  staying 

be  there  besieged,  or,  attempting  to  go  by,  leave 

behind  them  the  rest  of  their  provision,  and  be 

dejected,  as  not  assured  of  the  cities  whether  they 

will  receive  them  or  not.    I  am  therefore  of  opinion, 

that  dismayed  with  this  reckoning  they  will  either 

not  put  over  at  all  from  Corcyra,  or  whilst  they 

spend  time  in  deliberating,  and  in  sending  out  to 

explore  how  many  and  in  what  place  we  are,  the 

season  will  be  lost  and  winter  come^;  or  deterred 

with  our  unlooked-for  opposition,  they  will  give 

over  the  voyage.     And  the  rather,  for  that  as  I 

hear  the  man  of  most  experience  amongst  their 

*  [Bekker  &c.,  rar'  ^yov:  "  few  '  ['*  I  am  therefore  from  this  rea- 

U  a  time^.     Vulgo,  Kard  \6yov.  soning  of  opinion,  that  excluded 

Hobbes  baa  followed  the  Scholiast,  hence  they  would  not  so  much  as 

^ «D  interpolation  of  Portus in  his  put  over  from  Corcyra;  hut  that 

1^  translation.]  either  whilst  they  are  spending  time 

'  ["  If  they  should  use  their  oars,  &c.,  their  operations  will  he  driven 

we  ought  charge  them  weary  with  into  the  winter ;  or  that  deterred 

mowing,  or  we  might"  &c.]  with  our*'  &c.  Valla.] 
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commanders  hath  the  charge  against  his  will ;  and 
would  take  a  light  occasion  to  return,  if  he  saw 
any  considerahle  stop  made  by  ns  in  the  way.  And 
I  am  very  sure,  we  should  be  voiced  amongst  them 
to  the  utmost.  And  as  the  reports  are,  so  are 
men's  minds ;  and  they  fear  more  such  as  they 
hear  will  begin  with  them,  than  such  as  give  out 
that  they  will  no  more  but  defend  themselves ; 
because  thou  they  think  the  danger  equal.  Which 
would  be  now  the  case  of  the  Athenians.  For 
they  come  against  us  with  an  opinion  that  we  will 
not  fight :  deservedly  contemning  us,  because  we 
joined  not  with  the  Lacedjemonians  to  pull  them 
down.  But  if  they  should  see  us  once  bolder 
than  they  looked  for,  they  would  be  terrified  more 
with  the  unexpectedness  than  with  the  truth  of  our 
power  itself.  Be  persuaded  therefore,  principally 
to  dare  to  do  this  ;  or  if  not  this,  yet  speedily  to 
make  yourselves  otherwise  ready  for  the  war  ;  and 
every  man  to  remember,  that  though  to  show  con- 
tempt of  the  enemy  be  best  in  the  heat  of  fight, 
yet  those  preparations  are  the  surest,  that  are 
made  with  fear  and  opinion  of  danger'.  As  for  the 
Athenians,  they  come ;  and  I  am  sure  are  already 
in  the  way,  and  want  only  that  they  are  not  now 
here." 

35.  Thus  spake  Hermocrates.  But  the  people 
of  Syracuse  were  at  much  strife  amongst  them- 
selves: some  contending,  that  the  Athenians  would 
by  no  means  come,  and  that  the  reports  were  not 

'  ["  TLiit  the  timo  Tor  sliowing  lie,  to  consider  preparation  made 

coolciupt  uf  one's  cnemj,  is  the  heat  with  fntr  us  the  most  secure,  ant) 

of  light :   but   ihat  at  the  present  therefore  to  act  as  if  in  danger''. 

moment  ihcinost  useful  thing  would  Compare  ii- 11,    Goell.] 


ATHINAGOBAS. 
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true ;  and  others,  that  if  they  came  they  would  do        vi. 
no  more  harm  than  they  were  likely  again   to    l^Ti^Tl^ 
receive.      Some  contemned  and  laughed  at  the     a.c.415. 

Ol.  91. 1. 

matter :  but  some  few  there  were  that  believed 
Hermocrates,  and  feared  the  event.  But  Athena- 
goras,  who  was  chief  magistrate  of  the  people,  and 
at  that  time  most  powerful  with  the  commons, 
spake  as  followeth : 

36.  "  He  is  either  a  coward  or  not  well  aflFected  the  oration  of 
to  the  state,  whosoever  he  be,  that  wishes  the 
Athenians  not  to  be  so  mad  as  coming  hither  to 
fall  into  our  power.  As  for  them  that  report  such 
things  as  these  and  put  you  into  fear,  though  I 
wonder  not  at  their  boldness,  yet  I  wonder  at  their 
folly,  if  they  think  their  ends  not  seen.  For  they 
that  are  afraid^  of  anything  themselves,  will  put 

^  [^  That  have  privately  some  rtvfia.    But  the  Dorian  states  of 

^'^^t'* :  that  is,  that  have  good  cause  Sicily  and  Italy  had,  unlike  those 

^  be  afraid  of  somewhat. — For  the  of  Peloponnesus,  admitted  the  de- 

^^ht  understanding  of  this  speech,  mus  into  the  city.  Hence  the  great 

^^Hxte  knowledge  is  requisite  of  the  size  of  their  cities :  and  a  still  more 

'^i!Uiiiig  events  of  the  history  of  the  important  consequence.    For  the 

Oineek  cities  in  Sicily :  and  of  the  demus  was  found  to  he  what  Gelo 

^^ult  of  those  events,  the  present  called  it,  KwoUtifta  iLxapinaraTov 

Hate   of  parties  there.     Syracuse,  (Herod,  vii.  156), a  most  unwelcome 

^ike  other  Dorian  colonies,  contained  inmate :  and  was  ever  struggling  to 

^liginaUjr  three  different  classes:  force  its  way  into  the  government, 

^he  original  colonists,  the  yafiSpoi  and,  above  all,  to  obtain  a  redivi- 

^Herod.  vii.  155),  who  conquered  sion  {avadaoixSc)  of  the  lands.  The 

^nd  divided  the  land,  and  formed  gamori  and  their  cyllyrii  stood  tu 

tiie  weXinvfia  or  governing  body :  the  demus  in  the  same  relation  as 

Ihe  natives  whom  they  reduced  to  the  patricians  and  their  clients  to 

slavery,  called  cvXXvpioc  (a  name  not  the  plebeians  at  Rome:  and  the 

'tinderstood) :  and  the  Srjfioc,  a  vast  change  in    the  constitution   took 

lK>dy  of  exiled  and  discontented  much  the  same  course,  first  to  a 

persons  from  Greece,  who  had  sub.  politeia^  and  thence  in  time  to  an 

sequently  been  invited  to  reinforce  absolute  democracy.    In  492,  the 

the  original  colonists,  without  how-  union  of  the  demus  and  the  slaves 

ever  being  received  into  the  iroXi-  drove  the  gamori  into  exile,    fiut 
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the  city  into  affright,  that  they  may  shadov  QO^  I 
own  with  the  common  fear.  And  this  may  the 
reports  do  at  this  time,  not  raised  by  chance,  but 
framed  on  purpose  by  such  as  always  tronlile  the 
state.  But  if  you  mean  to  deliberate  wisely,  make 
not  your  reckoning  by  the  reports  of  these  men,  but 
by  that  which  wise  men  and  men  of  great  esperi- 


confu«ion  aod  anarch;,  the  fruit  of 
the  lupineoesB  of  the  mcu  of  pro- 
perty {Arist.  V.  a),  soon  made  the 
people  glad  Msalimil  to  the  t; rann; 
of  Gelo,  tbouf;!)  brining  buck  in 
his  traiD  the  ejected  gfsiuori.  His 
dfnastj  was  oTerthrowD  id  466,  and 
againtnadewaj  furapoliteia.  The 
Ibteigo  merceDsries,  wbom  be  had 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  oitizen- 
■hip,were  disfranchised  -.  and  upon 
their  fljing  to  arms,  were  driven 
from  llie  city,  and  settled  at  Mcs- 
BBna :  and  the  estates  which  Gelu 
had  provided  them  with  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  ariBtocracy,  were  re- 
stured  to  iheir  former  owners.  The 
example  of  Syracuse  was  followed 
by  the  Greek  ciUes  in  general :  the 
tyrants  were  ejected  and  democratic 
constitutions  established  through- 
out Sicily.  But  though  at  first  at 
peace  amon^t  themselves,  inter- 
nally they  enjoyed  but  little  tran- 
quillity. The  multitude  were  ill 
satisfied  with  harren  political  jirivi- 
leges,  which  resigned  the  real  ad- 
vantages (iu  iLrit  eyes)  of  the  revn- 
lution  to  those  that  had  regained 
tbeireatates.  Tliedva^an/iDcfoniicd 
the  exciting  topic  with  them :  and 
the  attempts  of  demagogues  by  that 
handle  to  re-establish  tyranny,  are 
said  U  have  been  the  origin  of  an 
I  at  Syracuse  similar  to 


Athens,  called  f^ 
itm  :  the  laurel-leaf  serving  Ikl 
purpose  of  the  oystcT-sbell  Btf 
being  found  to  end  only  in  itUS 
ring  the  best  citizens  &om  ttHtf 
part  in  public  aRairs,  it  wu  tuo 
abandoned.  The  distracted  sliK 
of  affairs  encouraged  theSikelckitf, 
Ducetius,  to  attempt  the  reslontiag 
of  the  empire  of  his  countiynuo. 
The  jealou^  of  the  glowing  pom 
of  Syracuse,  especially  of  her  cm- 
quests  in  the  Sikel  counliy,  ita 
fniitofthewar  of  Ducelius,aigB- 
dered  a  war  between  that  lUteu' 
Agrigentum :  in  which  most  of  Ai 
Greek  cities  sided  with  one  or  0^ 
ofthe  rival  states.  But  the  riotKT 
over  the  Agrigentine  party  at  Bi- 
mera  (432),  finally  establi'shed  0* 
supremacy  of  Syracuse  oret  all  lb* 
Dorian,  if  not  all  the  Grecian  ililH 
of  Sicily,  eieepl  Caimirini,  Ho- 
mocrates,  a  young  noble,  is  Ac 
leader  of  the  arislocralical  pMlj: 
whilst  Athenugoias  seems  to  bnvet 
kind  of  Iribunician  authnrily,  u 
□fiicial  advocate  of  the  conunoD). 
This  is  the  period  of  the  SyiacuaO 
constitution,  which  is  alluded  to 
with  approbation  by  Aristotle  ('■ 
10).  But  ihcAthenian  espedilim 
was  the  cause  of  further  chaagM^ 
sec  vii.  87,  note.  See  Huell.iii.9i 
Thirl,  oh.  xsii.] 
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®nce,  such  as  I  hold  the  Athenians  to  be,  are  likely       %i. 

'o  do.     For  it  is  not  probable,  that  leaving  the  Pe-     ,^,axy,i 

'oponnesians  and  the  war  there  not  yet  surelyended,      a.c.4io. 

tbey  should  willingly  come  hither  to  a  new  war  omiiunrf 

**o  less  than  the  former :  seeing,  in  my  opinion,  '*°™' 

tliey  may  be  glad  that  we  invade  not  them ,  so  many  J 

^ud  so  great  cities  as  we  are.     37-  And  if  indeed  I 

they  come,  as  these  men  say  they  will :  I  think  I 

Sicily  more  sufficient  to  dispatch   the  war  than  I 

I*eloponnesus,  as  being  in  all  respects  better  fiir-  I 

tiished  ;  and  that  this  our  own  city  is  much  stronger  I 

than  the  army  which    they  say  is  now  coming,  I 

though  it  were  twice  as  great  as  it  is.    For  I  know  I 

they  neither  bring  horses  with  them  nor  can  they  I 

get    any  here,  save  only  a  few  from  the  Egestaeans,  I 

nor  have  men  of  arms  so  many  as  we,  in  that  they  I 

are  to  bring  them  by  sea'.  For  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  I 

come  so  far  as  this  by  sea,  though  they  carried  no  I 

men  of  arms  in  their  galleys  at  all,  if  they  carry  I 

vrith  them  all  other  their  necessaries ;  which  can-  I 

not  be  small  against  so  great  a  city.     So  that  I  am  I 

so    far  from  the  opinion  of  these  others,  that  I  I 

thiuk  the  Athenians,  though  they  had  here  another  I 

city  as  great  as  Syracuse,  and  confining  on  it,  and  I 

should  from  thence  make  their  war,  yet  should  not  I 

be  able  to  escape  from  being  destroyed,  every  man  I 

of  them ;  much  less  now,  when  all  Sicily  is  their  I 

cnemy^      For  in  their  camp,  fenced  with  their  I 

'  ["Nor  have  men  of  arms  so     for  there  will  b«  no  <livisioD),ai)<l  in  H 

nany  ss  we,  not  at  least  coming  iu    n  cmn])  pitched  bj  men  just  landed  I 

tbeir  fleet".]                                      froui  their  ihips,  Kith  lents  &nd  I 

*  [Though   they  had  bete  Sic.     olhet  equipments  such  as  necmsit]'  H 

"  the;   would  scarce];  be  able  to     may  siippl}'  them  with,  and  never  H 

ocapc  &c. :   much  \ess  nhen   all     able  for  our  horsemeu  to  stir  Tar  H 

Sidtjr  is  tbeir  ciiem;,  (as  it  will  be,     ahioud".  Aru.  Guell.]  H 
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galleys,  they  shall  be  cooped  up,  and  from  their 
tents,  aud  forced  munition,  never  be  able  to  stir 
far  abroad  without  beiusc  cut  off  by  our  horsemen. 
In  short,  I  think  they  shall  never  be  able  to  get 
landing  ;  so  much  above  theirs  do  I  value  our  own 
forces. 

3S.  "  But  these  things,  as  I  said  before,  the 
Athenians  considering,  I  am  very  sure  will  look 
unto  their  own  ;  and  our  men  talk  here  of  things 
that  neither  are,  or  ever  will  be ':  who  I  know  have 
desired,  not  only  now  but  ever,  by  such  reports  as 
these  or  by  worse,  or  by  their  actions,  to  put  the 
multitude  in  fear,  that  they  themselves  might  rule 
the  state.  And  I  am  afraid,  lest  attempting  it 
ofren,  they  may  one  day  effect  it :  and  for  us,  we 
are-  too  poor-spirited  either  to  foresee  it  ere  it  be 
done,  or  foreseeing  to  prevent  it.  By  this  means 
our  city  is  seldom  quiet,  but  subject  to  sedition 
and  contention,  not  so  much  against  the  enemy  as 
within  itself;  and  sometimes  also  to  tyranny  and 
usurpation.  \Miich  I  will  endeavour  (if  you  will 
second  me)  so  to  prevent  hereafter,  as  nothing 
more  of  this  kind  shall  befall  you  :  which  must  be 
done,  first  by  gaining  you  the  multitude,  and  then 
by  punishing  the  authors  of  these  plots,  not  only 
when  I  find  them  in  the  action,  (for  it  will  be  hard 
to  take  them  so),  but  also  for  those  things  which 
they  would  and  cannot  do.  For  one  must  not  only 
take  revenge  upon  an  enemy  for  what  he  hath 
>ne,  but  strike  him  first  for  his  evil  pur- 
B  man  strike  not  first,  be  shall  first  he 
\nd  as  for  thej'etc,  I  ^all  in  somewhi 
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reprove  them,  in  somewhat  have  an  eye  to  them,       vi. 
and  in  somewhat  advise  them  *.     For  this,  I  think,    '„^^\^~J 
irill  be  the  best  course  to  avert  them  from  their     a.c.416. 
lad  intentions.    Tell  me  forsooth,  (I  have  asked^  omtion  or' 
this  question  often),  yon  that  are  the  younger  sort,  ^^^""^^^s^nM. 
What  would  you  have  ?    Would  you  now'  bear 
office  ?     The  law  allows  it  not :  and  the  law  was 
made  because  ye  are  not  [now]  sufficient  for  go- 
vernment, not  to  disgrace  you  when  you  shall  be 
sufficient^.    But  forsooth,  you  would  not  be  ranked 
with  the  multitude  !     But  what  justice  is  it,  that 
the  same  men  should  not  have  the  same  privileges  ? 
39.  Some  will  say,  that  the  democracy  is  neither  a 
well-governed  nor  a  just  state :  and  that  the  most 
wealthy  are  aptest  to  make  the  best  government. 
But  I  answer  first,  democracy  is  a  name  of  the 
whole ;  oligarchy y  but  of  a  part.     Next,  though 
the  rich  are  indeed  fittest  to  keep  the  treasure : 
yet  the  wise  are  the  best  counsellors,  and  the  mul- 
titude upon  hearing  the  best  judge.      Now  in  a 
democracy  all  these,  both  jointly  and  severally, 
participate  equal  privileges.     But  in  the  oligarchy, 
they  allow  indeed  to  the  multitude  a  participation 
of  all  dangers  :  but  in  matters  of  profit,  they  not 
only  encroach  upon  the  multitude,  but  take  from 
them  and  keep  the  whole.    .Which  is  the  thing 
that  you  the  rich*  and  the  younger  sort  aflfect :  but 
iji  a  great  city  cannot  possibly  embrace.     But  yet, 
0  ye  the  most  unwise  of  all  men,  unless  you  know 


'  [**  Which  must  he  done,  first  by  «  ["  Asked  myself '."l 

gJUning  you  the  many  &c. :  (for  one  '  [That  is, "  before  your  time".] 

^ust  not  only  take  revenge  &c.) :  *  ["  Rather  than  to  disgrace  you 

***^  on  the  other  hand  the  few^  by  as  sufficient".] 

'^  somewhat  reproving  them"  &c.]  *  [^uva/itvoi :  **  the  nohlcb".] 
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that  what  yoa  affect  is  evil,  and  if  you  know  not 
that,  you  are  the  most  ignorant  of  all  the  Gre- 
cians I  know  ;  or,  ye  most  wicked  of  all  men,  if 
knowing  it  you  dare  do  this':  40.  yet  I  say, 
inform  yourselves  better,  or  change  your  pur- 
pose and  help  to  amplify  the  common  good  of 
the  city,  making  account  that  the  good  amongst 
you  shall  not  only  have  an  equal,  but  a  greater 
share  therein  than  the  rest  of  the  multitude  -, 
whereas  if  you  will  needs  have  all',  you  shall  run 
the  hazard  of  losing  all.  Away  therefore  with 
these  rumours,  as  discovered  and  not  allowed. 
For  this  city,  though  the  Athenians  come,  will 
be  able  to  defend  itself  with  houour.  And  we 
have  generals  to  look  to  that  matter.  And  if  they 
coliie  not*,  (which  I  rather  believe),  it  will  not, 
upon  the  terror  of  your  reports,  make  choice  of 
you  for  commanders,  and  cast  itself  into  voluntary 
servitude  :  but  taking  direction  of  itself,  it  both 
judgeth  your  words  virtually  as  facts*,  and  will  not 
upon  words  let  go  her  present  liberty,  but  endea- 
vour to  preserve  it  by  not  committing  the  same 
actually  to  your  discretion." 

41,  Thus  siud  Athenagoras,  Then  one  of  their 
generals  rising  up,  forbade  any  other  to  stand 
forth,  and  spake  himself  to  the  matter  in  hand  to 

ye  most  un-  '  ["  Wlicrea*  if  jfou  affecl  ntbcr 

t  (je  Me  rilher  ibe  hmUtri,  (tiaa  tlie  canimon  good), 

11  the  Gn-cii>us,if  ;ou  &baU  run  he."] 

"^I  jaa  mr  pn-  '  ["  And  if  titcK  be  Dot  anj  of 

jouisdves,  or  Oieae  Uungs  true,  m  I  bcliere  thete 

«n  knon  thu  is  doI,  ^c-"] 

«*«ai  jtv   I  *  [Thai  a,  thai  ihej  will  be  u 

ikr  kiul  ibe  tmcberous  in  ibrir  ads  aa  falae  in 

nA|MTi-]  thdiaiordt.  Godl.] 
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*'  It  is  no  wisdom,  neither  for  the  speakers  to       vi. 
utter  such  calumnies  one  ae^nst  another,  nor  for    ' — ' — ^ 
the  hearers  to  receive  them.    We  should  rather     a.c.415. 
consider,  in  respect  of  these  reports,  how  we  may  tbb  speech  of 
in  the  best  manner,  both  every  one  in  particular  ^^I^.^,' ™ 
and  the  city  in  general,  be  prepared  to  resist  them  o«n»»^"- 
when  they  come.     And  if  there  be  no  need,  yet  to 
famish  the  city  with  horses  and  arms  and  other 
habiliments  of  war,  can  do  us  no  hurt.     As  for  the 
care  hereof  and  the  musters,  we  will  look  to  it : 
and  will  send  men  abroad  both  to  the  cities  and 
for  spials:  and  do  whatsoever   else  is  requisite. 
Somewhat  we  have  done  already  :  and  what  more 
we  shall  hereafter  find  meet^,  we  will  from  time 
to  time  report  unto  you." 

Which  when  the  general  had  said,  the  Syracu- 
^s  dissolved  the  assembly. 

42.  The  Athenians  were  now  all  in  Corcyra,  The  Athenimn 
both  they  and  their  confederates.  And  first  the  ?;^*^ 
generals  took  a  view^  of  the  whole  army,  and  put 
them  into  the  order  wherein  they  were  to  anchor 
and  make  their  naval  camp :  and  having  divided 
them  into  three  squadrons,  to  each  squadron  they 
assigned  a  captdn  by  lot^  to  the  end  that  being 
at  sea  they  might  not  come  into  want  of  water,  or 
harbours,  or  any  other  necessaries, .  where  they 
chanced  to  stay ;  and  that  they  might  otherwise 
be  the^  more  easy  to  be  governed,  when  every 


'  [**  And  wbatsoerer  we  may  find  each  general ;  to  the  end  that  they 

^t,  we  will"  &c.]  might  not  by  sailing  together  come 

'  [inliramv:  **  a  second  review":  into  want  of  water'*  &c.  The  gene- 

^t  is,  on  the  uniting  of  the  army ;  rals  were  three :  see  ch.  8.   Bekker 

1^  baring  probably  been  one  of  &c.,  &fia  vXiovTis :  vulgo,  dvanXk- 

^  pwts  before  saUing.  Am.]  ovnQ.'] 

^  ["  They  assigned  by  lot  one  to  *  ["  More  orderly  and  more"  &c.] 
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VI.        squadron  had  his  proper  commander.     After  thi^K^s 
'      '      '    they  sent  before  them  three  galleys  into  Italy  anJT^arJ 
A.ciii,     Sicily,  to  bring  them  word  what  cities  in  thos^^we 
parts  would  receive  them  :  whom  they  appointec^^n? 
to  come  back  and  meet  them,  that  they  might  kuow^^w 
whether  they  might  be  received  or  not  before  thnTg' 
TbB qmntiij of  put  iH.    43.    This  doue,  the  Athenians  with  alKT  1 
tbBumr.         their  provisions'   put  out  from  Corcyra  toward^^^ 
Sicily  ;  having  with  them  in  all  one  hundred  and^EJ 
thirty-four  galleys,  and  two  Rhodiau  long-boats  of^tf 
fifty  oars  a-piece.     Of  these,  a  hundred  were  of^^f 
Athens  itself:  whereof  sixty  were  expedite,  the  ^^ 
other  forty  for  transportation  of  soldiers  :  the  rest  ^■t 
of  the  navy  belonged  to  the  Chians  and  other  the    ^s 
confederates.     Of  men  of  arms,  they  had  in  all    -^ 
five  thousand  one  hundred.     Of  these,  there  were     '^ 
of  the  Athenians  themselves  fifteen  hundred  en-      — 
rolled,  and  seven  hundred  more  [of  the  poorer  sort, 
called]  Thetes,  hired  for  defence  of  the  galleys*.    ^^ 
The  rest  were  of  their  confederates,  some  of  them  ^^M 
being  their  subjects  :  of  Argives  there  were  five^^H 
hundred:    of  Mantineans   and  mercenaries,   two  ^^ 


'  ["  With  such  an  unnameDt  as 
that  described".] 

*  [iii^AToi -.marinfi.  Seeiii.  05, 
—The  1500  AlhetiUna  were  U  at. 
ToXiyov,  sometimes  called  U  tQv 
rajfiui-.  All  citizens  were  suhject  to 
Ifae  expense  and  duties  of  LopliUc, 
nod  weremroWeJaccordinglj:  and 
to  them  ftre  opposed  the  ij(/i0c  4"We 
and  Thetes,  as  also  the  alius.  Goe-ll, 
— From  a  lust  passage  of  Aristo- 
phanes, the  Ibcles,  like  the  protetarii 
among  the  Romans,  are  slated  not 
to  have  kwn  subject  \o  military 
duty.     But  though  thot  may  have 


been  so  in  earlier  times,  it  may  still 
1)e  assumed   tliat  it  was  not  lon^ 
l>efore  they  began  to  scire  as  ligfat- 
anued  and  in  Ihc  fleet ;  and  thiit 
in   cases  of   great    urgency   they 
served  as  heavy-armed,  as  did  em 
muLij  of  the  metirci,  without  how- 
ever being  biiund  til  this  du^.     It 
is  probable  therefore  that  Ihey  w«e 
armed  at  the  public  expense.  Ttm-J 
cydides  accordingly  raeDtions  tAcW  ■ 
amongst  the  beavy-anned ;  but  di>-  n 
linguishcs  them   from   the  beaTy< 
imnedleviediciaroXaTO''.  BoecUt. 
The  iiiarijies  are  so  levied  inviii.34.] 
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'iiindred  and  fifty.  Their  archers  in  all,  four  hiin- 
tired  and  eighty :  of  which  eighty  were  Cretans. 
£fiodian  sHn^ers  they  had  seven  hundred.  Of 
light-armed  Megarean  fugitives,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  :  and  in  one  vessel  made  for  transportation 
of  horses,  thirty  horsemen. 

44.  These  were  the  forces  that  went  over  to  the 
war  at  first.  With  these  went  also  thirty  ships 
carrying  necessaries,  wherein  went  also  the  bakers, 
and  masons,  and  carpenters,  and  all  tools  of  use 
ill  fortification :  and  with  these  thirty  ships  went 
one  hundred  boats  by  constraint ' ;  and  many  other 
ships  and  boats  that  voluntarily  followed  the  army 
for  trade :  which^  then  passed  all  together  from 
CorcjTa  over  the  Ionian  gulf.  And  the  whole  fleet 
bong  come  to  the  promontory  of  lapygia  and  to 
Tarentum,  and  such  other  places  as  every  one 
mold  recover,  they  went  on  by  the  coast  of  Italy, 
it  received  of  the  states  there  into  any  city 
lowed  any  market^  having  oiily  the  liberty 
lorage  and  water,  (and  that  also  at  Taren- 
and  Locri''  denied  them),  till  they  were  at 

'  [Vessels  belong:ing  to  pritiile  colony  was  a   Hetacleid ;  though 

"idiridiiHls  pressed  iotn  the  service  lame  is  called  a  son  of  Neptune, 

^  Ibe  state.  See  cb.  32.]  because  thej  curried  over  Lis  woi'. 

'  {^All  which"  iic]  ship  from  Tenarnm  to  Italy.    The 

'  [That  is,  the  cities  would  sell  fruilAil  and  luKuriant  soil,  the  soft 

''■nn  no  provisions,  dyopii  signifies  and  voluptuous  climitte,  and   the 

1>ittiingnjlij,a$  well  OS  the  market,  commerce  for  which  Tarentum  was 

CwUer.]  wrll  situated  (lhoit|;h  uever  actively 

'  [The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  cnrried  on),  engendered  Ihut  e6e- 

Weilsmonian  colonies,  and  one  luinaey   of  character,  which  gave 

*b)ch  really  proceeded  from  Sparta,  countenance  lo  the  fable  that  the 

^  TarCDluin.     The  history  of  its  founders  were  teafiBtvlai,  sons  of 

("igin,  though  hiiried  in  fuble,  is  unmarried  women.     The  Iberians 

Qranected  with   that  of  the   first  who  in  6B3  founded  Locri,   must 

Ifaiaiian  war.  The  leaderof  the  ulsohavchadSpartanlcaderRisince, 
VOL.  IX.  M 


b 


Rhegiom.  where  they  all  came  together  again, 
settled  their  camp  in  the  temple  of  Diana 
neither  there  were  they  suffered  to  come  in)  w 
out  the  city,  where  the  Rhegians  allowed  thei 
market.  And  when  they  had  drawn  their  gal 
to  land,  they  lay  still.  Being  here,  they  dealt  \ 
the  Rhegians,  who  were  Chalcideans,  to  aid 
Leontines,  Chalcideans  likewise.  To  which 
answered,  that  they  would  take  part  with  neitl 
hut  what  the  rest  of  the  Italians'  should  concli 
that  also  they  would  do.  So  the  Athenians 
still,  meditating  on  their  Sicilian  business,  1 
they  might  carry  it  the  best ;  and  withal  expec 
the  return  from  Egesta  of  the  three  galleys  wl 
they  had  sent  before  them,  desiring  to  know  L 
much  money  were  there  or  not,  as  was  repoi 
by  their  messengers  at  Athens. 
TheSpHoiiuii  45.  The  Syracusians  in  the  meantime  from  di' 
^^fSJ^e™.  parts,  and  also  from  their  spies,  had  certain  ir 
Iw  "d^'" '"  ligence  that  the  fleet  was  now  at  Rhegium ; 
therefore  made  their  preparations  with  all  diligei 
and  were  no  longer  incredulous ;  but  sent  unto 
Siculi,  to  some  cities  men  to  keep  them  from  rev 
ing ;  to  others,  ambassadors  ;  and  into  such  ph 
as  lay  upon  the  sea",  garrisons :  and  examined 
forces  of  their  own  city  by  a  view  taken  of 

'  ['IroXtwrai :  Italiols,  the 
(i(  the  Greek  setllers  id  Ital 
ilistinctiou  to  the  'ImXoi,  /!« 


of  those  gods  were  sent  to  them 
from  Sparta,  as  to  a  people  uf  the 
nme  origin.  MucH.  i.  6.  As  to  the 
wapBtvlai,  Aristotle  (v.  7)  seems  not 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  nlory  of 
their  having  been  the  founders  of 
Tarentum.] 


or  natires.  The  same  distill 
holds  between  tlie  XuctXiainu 
the  IicAoI,  the  Sicilians  am 
Sikeli :  that  is,  Ilie  Greek  m 
and  Oie  natires.] 

'  [rtpiTiiXta :  "andtothestt 
of  the  national  guards,  gotrisc 
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arms  and  horse,  whether  they  were  complete  or 
not;  and  ordered  all  things  as  for  a  war  at  hand, 
and  only  not  already  present. 

46.  The  three  galleys  sent  before  to  Egesta  t 
rctamed  to  the  Athenians  at  Rhegium ;  and  brought  t 
word,  that  for  the  rest  of  the  money  promised  f 
there  was  none,  only  there  appeared  thirty  talents. 
At  this  the  generals  were  presently  discouraged  ; 
both  because  this  first  hope  was  crossed  ;  and  be- 
cause also  the  Rhegians,  whom  they  had  already 
begun  to  persuade  to  their  league,  and  whom  it 
was  most  likely  they  should  have  won,  as  being  of 
kin  to  the  Leontines  and  always  heretofore  favour- 
able to  the  Athenian  state,  now  refused.  And 
though  to  Nicias  this  news  from  the  Egestseana  was 
no  more  than  he  expected,  yet  to  the  other  two  it 
was  extreme  strange.  But  the  Egestieans,  when  n 
fte  first  ambassadors  from  Athens  went  to  see  *' 
tbeh  treasure,  had  thus  deceived  them.  They 
brought  them  into  the  temple  of  Venus  in  Eryx', 
and  showed  them  the  holytreasnre,  goblets,  fiagons, 
ansers,  and  other  furniture,  in  no  small  quantity ; 
which  being  but  silver,  appeared  to  the  eye  a  great 
deal  above  their  true  value  in  money.  Then  they 
feasted  such  as  came  with  them^  in  their  private 
iiiiwes ;  and  at  those  feastings  exhibited  all  the 
gold  and  silver  vessels  they  could  get  together, 
either  in  the  city  of  Egesta  itself,  or  could  borrow 
in  other  as  well  Phcenician  as  Grecian  cities,  for 
th^  own.  So  all  of  them  in  a  manner"  making 
Me  of  the  same  plate,  and  mnch  appearing  in 

'  E17X  wa«  a  city  near  EgeaU,  ceme".  rpiT|piruv,5eeHerod.T.8d.] 
Vl  nigeot  to  il.  '  ["  All  for  tbe  most  pait  molcitig 

*  f  Tbom  tiat  came  in  the  tri-    uw  of  the  Mine  plate".] 
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every  of  those  houses,  it  put  those  which  caBC»® 
with  the  ambassadors'  into  a  very  great  admir^^--' 
tion  1  insomuch  as  at  their  return  to  Athens,  th^5==y 
strove  who  should  first  proclaim  what  wealth  th^^^"^ 
had  seen.     These  men,  having  both  been  abuse-   ^^ 
themselves   and    having   abused   others,   when    ^S-  * 
was  told  that  there  was  no  such  wealth  in  Egest^^*':* 
were  much  taxed  by  the  soldiers.    But  the  general.      ^ 
went  to  counsel  upon  the  business  in  hand. 

47-  Nicias  was  of  this  opinion  :  that  it  was  bes  "^"*^ 
to  go  presently  with  the  whole  fleet  to  Selinus=— ^■ 
against  which  they  were  chiefly  set   forth ;    ancn^^ 
if  the  Egestfeans  would  furnish  them  with  monej^^' 
for  the  whole  army,  then  to  deliberate  further  upor:^ 
the  occasion ;  if  not,  then  to  require  maintenance^ 
for  the  sixty  galleys  set  forth  at  their  own  request^^, 
and  staying  with  them  by  force  or  composition  tc^ 
bring  the  Selinuntians  and  them  to  a  peace :  and 
thence  passing  along  by  other  of  those  cities,  to 
make  a  show  of  the  power  of  the  Athenian  state,, 
and  of  their  readiness  to  help  their  friends  and- 
confederates  ;    and   so   to  go    home,  unless    they 
could  light  on  some  quick  and  unthought-of  means' 
to  do  some  good  for  the  Leontines,  or  gain  som^  ^m 
of  the  other  cities  to  their  own  league  :  and  not  to   Vf 
put  the    commonwealth    in    danger   at  her   own. 
charges. 

48.  Alcibiades  said,  it  would  not  do  well  to  have 

come  out  from  Athens  with  so  great  a  power,  auA- 

honourably  without    effect    to   go    hornet 

•ather  to  send  heralds  to  every  city 

ad  Syracuse,  and  assay  to  make  th.« 


t  the  Athenians  ot  the  triienws  inw"  5to.] 
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Siculi  revolt  from  the  Syracusians,  and  others  to 
enter  league  with  the  Athenians,  that  they  might 
fiid  them  with  men  and  victual :  and  first  to  deal 
"with  the  Messanians,  as  being  seated  in  the  passage, 
and  most  opportune  place  of  all  Sicily  for  coming 
in,  and  having  a  port  and  harbour'  sufficient  for 
their  fleet :  and  when  they  had  gained  those  cities, 
aad  knew  what  help  they  were  to  have  in  the  war, 
then  to  take  in  hand  Syracuse  and  Selinus,  unless 
these  would  agree  with  the  Egestseans  and  the 
other  suffer  the  Leontines  to  be  replanted. 

49.  But  Lamachus  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  n 

best  to  go  directly  to  Syracuse,  and  to  fight  with  ^ 

them  as  soon  as  they  could  at  their  city,  whilst 

they  were  yet  unfurnished  and  their  fear  at  the 

greatest.     For  that  an  army  is  always  most  terrible 

at  first :  but  if  it  stay  long  ere  it  come  in  sight, 

men  recollect  their  spirits,  and  contemn  it  the 

more'  when  they  see  it.    Whereas  if  it  come  upon 

them  suddenly  while  they  expect  it  with  fear,  it 

Would  the  more  easily  get  the  victory,  and  every- 

tMng  would  affright  them ;  as  the  sight  of  it  (for 

then  they  would  appear  most  for  number)  and  the 

expectation  of  their  sufl'erings,  but  especially  the 

fianger  of  a  present  battle.     And  that  it  was  likely 

that  many  men  might  be  cut  off  in  the  villages 

Mthont,  as  not  believing  they  would  come ;  and 

though  they  should  be  already  gotten  in,  yet  the 

*rmy,  being  master  of  the  field  and  sitting  down 

before  the  city,  could  want  no  money :  and  the 

other  Sicilians  would  then  neglect  leaguing  with 

'  ["  As  lukviog  a.  port  anil  slalion  my".  In  iv.  I  Ucssanu  is  said  lo 
Whence  coii»eiiieiil!y  lonlUck  and  have  the  ffportiJoXqufSicilj.  Goell.] 
WaUb  llie  maremcDte  uf  the  eiie-        '  ["  Contemn  it  rather".] 


the  Syracusians,  and  join  with  the  Athenians, ' 
longer  standing  off  and  spying  who  should  have^»'^" 
the  better.     And  for  a  place  to  retire  unto  an(tt:»-i 
anchor  in',  he  thought  Megara  most  fit :  being 
desert,  and  not  far  from  Syracuse  neither  by  s 
nor  land. 

&0.  Lamachus  said  this :  but  came  afterwardaijr  1' 

i.  to  the  opinion  of  Alcibiades.   After  this,  Aleibiadesjji-  J! 

;  with  his  own  galley  having  passed  over  to  Messana,  .^^-h 

and  propounded  to  them  a  league  and  not  pre 

vailed,  they  answering  that  they  would  not  let  the  ^^x 
army  in  but  allow  them  only  a  market  without  the  ^^ 

.  walls,  returned  back  to  Rhegium.     And  presently  ^^ 

'  the  generals  having  out  of  the  whole  fleet  manned   -^ 
threescore  galleys,  and  taken  provision  aboard,     — 
went  along  the  shore  to  Naxos,  having  left  the  rest      — 
of  the  army  with  one  of  the  generals  at  Rhegium. 
The  Naxians  having  received  them  into  the  city, 
they  went  on  by  the  coast  to  Catana.     But  the  , 
Catanseans  receiving  them  not,    (for  there 
some  within  that  favoured  the  Syracnsians),  the; 
entered  the  river  of  Terias ;  and  haring  stayed  there  ' 
all  that  night,  went  the  next  day  towards  Syracuse 
leisurely'  with  the  rest  of  their  galleys;  but  ten  they 

^  sent  before  into  the  great  haven,  [not  to  stay',  but} 
to  discover  if  they  had  launched  any  fleet  there, 
and  to  proclaim  firam  their  galleys,  that  the  Athe- 
nians  were  come  to  replant  the  Leontines  on  thea 


,  the 

nrerai^H 

thefH 


'  ["And  vbence  to  mtdi  for  «tiicb  mn  i 

•ppDiuiBilic*  to  kUack  tU  enmT".  dte  Gnck.     "  Tkej  KBt  fetwaid 

Gadfer.]  lan  of  tbetj  gmUeis  lo  aO  to  ike 

*  ["  la  calnnia-'.     B<U«  ict-,  gmu  baiauand  disonrer  &c ;  nd 
M  rifn:  nm-  USS.  i ^nc]  to  ■pprovh  die  ciij  and  p 

*  [nac  words  -  bm  to  tta;',  bim  ihcii  giUns  k<.'^ 
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own,  accordiug  to  league  and  affinity,  and  that 
therefore  such  of  the  Leontiues  as  were  in  Syra- 
ouse,  should  without  fear  go  forth  to  the  Athenians 
as  to  their  friends  and  benefactors.  And  when 
they  had  thus  proclaimed,  and  well  considered  the 
city,  and  the  havens,  and  the  region  where  they 
■^ere  to  seat  themselves  for  the  war,  they  returned 
to  Catana. 

51.  An  assembly  being  called  at  Catana,  though  Ca 
they  refused  to  receive  the  army  they  admitted  the  "" 
generals,  and  willed  them  to  speak  their  minds. 
And  whilst  Alcibiades  was  in  his  oration  and  the 
citizens  at  the  assembly,  the  soldiers  having  secretly 
palled  down  a  little  gate  which  was  but  weakly 
built',  entered  the  city,  and  were  walking  up  and 
down  in  the  market.  And  the  CatauEeaus,  such 
as  favoured  the  Syracusians,  seeing  the  army  within, 
for  fear  stole  presently  out  of  the  town,  being  not 
many.  The  rest  concluded  the  league  with  the 
A-thenians,  and  willed  them  to  fetch  in  the  rest  of 
the  army  from  Rhegium.  After  this,  the  Athenians 
went  back  to  Rhegium  :  and  rising  from  thence, 
came  to  Catana  with  their  whole  army  together". 

52.  Now  they  had  news  from  Camarina,  that  if  Th^ 
they  would  come  thither,  the  Camarinaeans  would  C' 
join  with  them ;  and  that  the  Syracusians  were "" 
manning  their  navy.    Whereupon  with  the  whole 
army  they  went  along  the  coast,  first  to  Syracuse ; 

'  ["  111  wnlled-up".  CoelJ.  Am.]  Ihal  the  former  would  be  the  proper 

*   ["  And    mode    theii    ciiinp".  expression  for  those  coming  from 

BdJccT  Knd  Goeller  read  liawXii-  Rhegium   lo   Calaoa,   bill  is  not 

nnn(. "  the  Athenians  crosied  ihe  applii^able  lo  thoae  going  from  Ca- 

itrail  ta    Rhegium";    instead   of  tana  lo  Rhegium,  on  account  of  the 

rXtHiRtrrtc,  which  it  dimply"  the;  difference  in  the  course  owing  la 

•■ml  10  Rheyium".    Arnold  says  the  foimaliDn  of  Ibe  coast.] 
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where  not  finding  any  navy  maimed,  they  went  on  to 
Camarina'.  And  being  come  close  up  to  the  shore, 
they  sent  a  herald  unto  them.  But  the  Cama- 
riuEeans  would  not  receive  the  army ;  alleging  that 
they  had  taken  an  oath,  not  to  receive  the  Athen- 
ians with  more  than  one  galley,  unless  they  should 
have  sent  for  more  of  their  own  accord.  Having 
lost  their  labour,  they  departed  ;  and  landed  in  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  Syracuse,  and  had  gotten 
some  booty.  But  the  Syracusian  horsemen  coming 
out,  and  killing  some  stragglers  of  the  light-armed». 
they  returned  again  to  Catana.  I 

.53.  Here  they  find  the  galley  called  Salamini^ 
,„  come  thither  frora  Athens,  both  for  Alcibiades,  who 
was  commanded  to  come  home  to  purge  himself  of 
such  things  as  were  laid  to  his  charge  by  the  state, 
and  also  for  other  soldiers  that  were  with  him, 
whereof  some  were  accused  for  profanation  of  the 
mysteries,  and  some  also  for  the  Mercuries^.  For 
the  Athenians,  after  the  fleet  was  put  to  sea,  pi 
ceeded  nevertheless  in  the  search  of  those  thi 
were  culpable,  both  concerning  the  mysteries  and 
the  Mercuries.  And  making  no  inquiry  into  the 
persons  of  the  informers,  but  through  jealousy  ad- 
mitting of  all  sorts,  upon  tbe  reports  of  evil  men 
apprehended  very  good  citizens  and  cast  them 
into  prison :  choosing  rather  to  e.\amine  the  fact 
and  find  the  truth  by  torments',  than  that  any  mi 


For^ 
haJ^ 


'  [oBflie:  "  llicy  again  coiiliimcd         '  ["  Thty  thought 

uUmglheuoastuCaiDBriua".  Am.]  sifl  ihc  mutter  tboiuugUlj  and  get 

-  ["  And  ittso  Tor  otiiere  uf  the  at  tbe  truth,  tliun  tint  uwing  to  tbe 

annj.against  whom  as  well  as  hiin  bnd  cbamcltT  of  the  infonnei  aaj 

there  wete  infarmatioos  relating  to  one,  even  having  the  charuclerofa, 

Uie  profanalion  oflhe  mjsteries,und  Rood  citizen,  should  he  accused; 

iilsolcitlieaffuir  of  tbe  Mercuries".!  escape  unqueslioucd".  Hobbes' 
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how  good  soever  in  estimation,  being  once  accused 
should  escape  unquestioned.  For  the  people,  having    '~ 
by  fame  understood  that  the  tyranny  of  Peisistratus     *. 
and  his  sons  was  heavy  in  the  latter  end ;  and 
•withal,  that  neither  themselves   nor  Harmodius, 
tot  the  Lacedaimonians  overthrew  it' :  were  ever     a. 
fearful,  and  apprehended  every  thing  suspiciously.       ' 
54.  For  the  fact  of  Aristogeiton  and  Harmodius  Dix» 
■was  undertaken  upon  an  accident  of  love  :  which  ^^^^ 
Pinfolding  at  large,  I  shall  make  appear  that  neither  '^"J 
any  other,  nor  the  Athenians   themselves,  report  »uui 
any  certainty  either  of  their  oft'n  tyrants  or  of  the 
fact.  For  the  old  Peisistratus  dying  in  the  tyranny, 


bkn  ibe  Hrboliasl's  inl«rpre(ati(m 
cil^uaviaat  td  rpayiia  :  which  cas 
Bcaiwlj  mean  bjriure  applied  to  the 
pmm  sccused.  Valla  and  Poilus 
bke  il  in  its  natural  sense.] 

'  [Tlie  Albeaian  democracy  re- 
«Hf(d  their  first  great  impulse  from 
a  qusTCer,  whence  it  might  hare 
Vn  little  looked  for:  from  oti- 
EiFduval  Sparta.  TheAlcmsoDidee, 
vkgnilearofFeiHistnitus  bod  driven 
hm  Atfaeas,  on  the  death  of  Hip- 
puijias«ettledatDelphi,and  there 
eWriicd  to  brilie  the  Pythoness  to 
l^ill  that  cauie  to  theoradelnim 
Sp«rto,  whether  in  a  public  or  pri- 
*)|e  cbamctci,  to  rid  Athens  of  her 
■foaU.  Her  habitual  reveieuce 
farllie  commands  of  her  god,  backed 
^  her  eagerness  lo  lay  bold  of 
"ny^ponunitj  10  carry  out  her 
litoiirite  policy,  was  loo  much  for 
kt  fcioidlj  feelings  towards  the 
^yof  Fdustratus:  and  Hippiiis 
•M  dtiren  from  Athens.  But  u 
™il  experience  mode  hei  sensible 
Oaiihe  had  misinken  (as  she  did 
fun.ii  eenluty  and  mure  later,  in 


the  pence  of  Antalcidas)  the  relative 
strength  of  the  ariKtocmiical  and 
deiuocvatical  parties.  Athens  too, 
hitherto  nowise  superior  to  bet 
neighbours,  was  no  sooner  released 
rroin  tlie  shackles  ofhertjrantsand 
iu  the  enjoyment  of  a  regular 
gOTeranient,  than  she  surpassed 
them  bII  in  warlike  qualities.  With 
this  too  came  to  light  the  treason 
of  the  Pythoness:  supposed  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Cleislhenes,  the 
leader  of  the  demoeiBcy.  CleomeneS 
was  therefore  dispatched  with  an 
army  lo  the  aid  of  the  sinking  party 
of  Isadoras,  which  was  nevertheles* 
forced  to  seek  its  safe^  in  flight: 
not  buwcver  before  Cleomencs  had 
been  masier  of  the  Acropolis,  aud 
there  found  prophecies,  left  behind 
(purposely  perliaps)  by  the  Feisis. 
tmlidcE,  announcing  dire  evils  to 
befall  Spartu  from  Athens.  And 
SpartA  hereupon  was  ready,  hut  for 
the  strenuous  protest  of  the  confede- 
rates, to  have  undone  her  own  work 
and  recalled  Hippias  to  Athens. 
Sec  Hcrud.  v,  m-OO.'] 
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iiot  Hipparchus,  as  the  most  think,  but  Hippias, 
who  was  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  in  the  goveni- 
ment.     Now  Harmodius,  a  man  in  the  flower  of 
his  youth,  of  great  beauty,  was  in  the  power  of  one 
Aristogeiton,  a  citizen  of  a  middle  condition  tlal 
was  his  lover.    This  Harmodius  having  been  soli- 
cited by  Hipparchus  the  son  of  Peisistratus,  and 
not  yielding,  discovered  the  same  unto  Aristogeiton. 
He  apprehending  it  (as  lovers  use)  with  a  great     I 
deal  of  anguish,  and  feariug  the  power  of  Hip- 
parchus, lest  he  should  take  him  away  by  force, 
fell  presently,  as  much  as  his  condition  would  per- 
mit, to  a  contriving  how  to  pull  down  the  tyranny- 
In  the  meantime   Hipparchus,  having  again   at- 
tempted Harmodius  and  not  prevailed,  iutendecli 
though  not  to  offer  him  violence,  yet  in  secret,  ^ 
if  forsooth  he  did  it  not  for  that  cause,  to  do  hiKB 
some  disgrace'.     For  neither  was  the  govemraef' 
otherwise  heavy  till  then,  but  carried  without  the*" 
evil  will.     And  to   say  the  truth,   these  tyrant^* 
held  virtue  and  wisdom  in  great  account  for  a  lor»g 
time,  and  taking  of  the  Athenians  but  a  twentieth li 
part  of  their  revenues,  adorned  the  city,  managed 
their  wars,  and  administered  their  religion  worthil  5- 
In  other  points  they  were  governed  by  the  lav^B 
formerly  established,  save  that  these  took  a  ca»re 
ever  to  prefer  to  the  magistracy  men  of  their  o-W^ 
adherence.     And  amongst  many  that  had  the  ar»- 
nual  office  of  archon,  Peisistratus  also  had  it,  th»* 
son  of  Hippias,  of  the  same  name  with  his  grand* 


'[jrpoirijXHKiiv^fruiniriiXie.Tnurf,         '  ["  These,  lyrenU  as  ihey  wel^ 

siguifies  tlie  ofleringof  any  species  hdd"i£i;.  GiJl.  Tbetenlhof  all  real* 

(it  insult,  by  word  or  deed,  whetlier  he,  levied  l>y  Peisiatralus,  wbi  te- 

"Ognixahle  by  law  or  not  U  ocll.]  duecd  by  his  sons  to  a  tweDtieth.3 
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father;  who  also,  when  he  was  archon,  dedicated 
the  altar  of  the  twelve  gods'  in  the  market-place, 
and  that  other  iu  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius. 
And  though  the  people  of  Athens,  amplifying 
afterwards  that  altar  which  was  iu  the  raarket- 
I  place,  thereby  defaced  the  iuscription :  yet  that 
upon  the  altar  that  is  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Py- 
I   thius,  is  to  be  seen  still,  though  iu  letters  somewhat 

obscure,  in  these  words : 
^^^^        Peisistraltis  the  son  of  Hipptas 
^^^H  Erected  this  to  stand 

^^^V       I'tK  Temple  of  Apoilo  Pythius, 
^^^^  Witness  of  his  command. 

55.  And  that  Hippias,  being  the  elder  brother, 
lad  the  government,  I  can  affirm,  as  knowing  it 
Ija  more  exact  relation  than  other  men  :  and  it 
maybe  known  also  by  this.  It  appears  that  of  all 
the  legitimate  brethren,  this  only  had  children  ;  as 
13  both  signified  by  the  altar,  and  also  by  that 
pillar,  which  for  a  testimony  of  the  injustice  of  the 
tyrants  was  erected  in  the  Athenian  citadel.  In 
which  there  is  no  mention  of  any  son  of  Thessalns 
or  of  Hipparchus,  but  of  five  sons  of  Hippias,  which 
tehad  by  Myrrhine,  the  daughter  of  Catlias  the 
50Q  of  Hyperechidas :  for  it  is  probable  that  the 
eldest  was  first  married.  And  iu  the  forepart  of  the 
pillar,  his  name  after  his  father's  was  the  first :  not 
without  reason,  as  being  both  next  him  in  age, 

'  [The  altar  of  Uie  hcelvt  gods,  lances  were  raeasurcd  tlirouRhnut 

^Mbk  mcDtioDed  by  Hciudolus  Attica.     On  Uie  sides  of  tie  road, 

^  as  being  in  eiistence  in  busis  of  Hennea  were  placed  hj 

d  l)y  Goellerlobave  Hipparuhus  lo  serve  as  laile-stoiiw. 

pMntnl  point  whence,  from  — "  And  that  other  of  Apollo  in  thfl 

I  of  ^iwtratue,  the  du-  temple  uf  Pjtbium".] 
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aud  having  also  enjoyed  the  tyranny.     Nor  indee^cd 
could  Hippias  have  easily  taken  on  him  the  goveriL— 
ment  on  a  sudden,  if  his  brother  had  died  seised  c^i" 
the  tyranny,  and  he  been  the  same  day  to  settle  £  C 
on  himself.     Whereas  he  retained  the  same  witli 
abundant  security,  both  for  the  customary  fear  in 
the  people  and  diligence  in  the  guard';  and  was 
not  to  seek  like  a  younger  brother,  to  whom  the 
government   had  not    continually   been    familiar. 
IJut  Hipparchus  came  to  be  named  for  his  misfor- 
tune, and  thereby  grew  an  opinion  afterwards  that 
he  was  also  tyrant. 

56.  This  Irtarmodius  therefore  that  denied  liis 
suit,  he  disgraced  as  he  before  intended.  For 
when  some  had  warned  a  sister  of  his,  a  virgin,  to 
he  present  to  carry  a  little  basket  in  a  procession, 
they  rejected  her  again  when  she  came :  and  said 
that  they  had  never  warned  her  at  all,  as  holduig 
her  unworthy  the  honour  ^  This  was  taken  heavily 
by  Harmodius  ;  but  Aristogeiton,  for  his  sake,  was 
far  more  exasperated  than  he.  Whereupon,  with 
the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  he'  made  all  things 


'  ["  Whereas  he  6oiA  retained  Uie 
same  witti  abunilaiil  8i!curil;,i>win|; 
lu  his  having  long  accustomed  the 
people  to  dread  him  and  to  his 
habitual  alt^ntion  to  his  ^acds, 
and  was  not  to  seek"  Sic.  Goell.] 

'  ["  As  beinji;  unlit  for  the  office. 
This  being  taken  hcatil;  by  Har- 
modius, Aristogeiton  too  was  for  his 
soke  fuT  mute  exasperated  (than 
before)".  Both  Harmodius  and 
ArisUigeitun  were,  according  to  He- 
rodotus (v.  65),  descended  from  the 
GeplijnBan«,  a  Phmnician  race  that 
came  with  Cudmns  to  fiicotia,  as  it 
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called.    On  the  expulsion 
by  the  Argir^" 


the  Gcphyneans  were  left  ii 
sioD  of  Tansgra :  hut  the  aub*^ 
((uent  irruption  of  the  BteotiMJ*' 
drove  them  to  Athens  (see  iii.  Oli 
not«).  If  therefore  llie  tavii^ip^ 
otbaihel-carriere  in  thePanathen^* 
and  other  festivals  were  cbo(*C^ 
striottj  j(  fljtywv,  from  the  rirgif* 
of  pure  blood,  the  sister  of  i[anP<^ 
dius,  as  of  foreign  origin,  was  un- 
doubtedly liable  to  exception  of 
that  ground.] 
'  ["  The^  made  all  things"  Sec] 
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mdy  for  the  execution  of  the  desigu.  Only  they 
were  to  stay  the  time  of  the  holiday  called  the 
Creat  Panathenaea,  upon  which  clay  only  such  citi- 
zens as  lead  the  procession  might,  without  suspi- 
cion, be  armed  in  good  number.  And  they  were 
to  begin  the  fact  themselves  ;  but  the  rest  were  to 
help  them  against  the  halberdiers '.  Now  the  con- 
spirators, for  their  better  security,  were  not  many ; 
for  they  hoped  that  such  also  as  were  not  privy  to 
it,  if  they  saw  it  once  undertaken^,  being  upon  this 
occasion  armed,  would  assist  in  the  recovery  of 
their  own  liberty. 

57.  When  this  holiday  was  come,  Hippias  was 
gone  out  of  the  city  into  the  place  called  Ceramei- 
cam  with  his  guard  of  halberdiers,  and  was  order- 
the  procession  how  it  was  to  go.    And  Harmo- 
and  Aristogeiton,  with  each  of  them  a  dagger, 
led  to  the  fact.     But  when  they  saw  one  of 
conspirators  familiarly  talking  with  Hippias, 
(for  Hippias  was  very  affable  to  all  men),  they 
Were  afraid,  and  believed  that  they  were  discovered 
and  must  presently  have  been  apprehended.    They 
resolved  therefore  (if  it  were  possible)  to  be  re- 
venged first  upon  him  that  had  done  them  the 
*Vrong,  and  for  whose  sake  they  had  undergone  all 
this  danger ;  and,  furnished  as  they  were,  ran  [furi- 
ously] into  the  city,  and  finding  Hipparchus  at  a 
Jilace    called  Leocorium\  without   all    regard    of 
^iemselves  fell  upon  him,  and  with  all  the  anger 


'ne^udorHippiusthetjrant  Athens,  taking  its  name  from  the 

*  ("  If   anjr    uumbi-r,    howevet  three  duughlera,  sacrificed,  aecord- 

^nall,  «hon]d  make  a  be|j:ioDiiig".]  ing  to  repnct,  b;  their  fitlher  Leos  lo 

'  ["  The  trnnpie  called  Leoco-  Minerva  for  the  wfely  of  the  city, 

<iuB".    A.  temple  of  Mi&cnra  at  atthebidiUngoftheDelphicoracle.] 
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in  the  world,  one  upon  jealousy,  the  other  upc:*** 
disgrace,  struck  andelew him.  Aristogeitou, fortfc»^ 
present,  by  means  of  the  great  confluence  of  peopi  ^» 
escaped  through  the  guard  ;  but  taken  afterward  ^» 
was  ungently  handled';  but  Harmodius  was  slai  ** 
upon  the  place.    58.  The  news  being  brought  to  Hip^— 
pias  in  the  Cerameicum,  he  went  not  towards  th.^^ 
place  where  the  fact  was  committed,  but  presentl;^^ 
unto  those  that  were  armed  for  the  solemnity  o  '^ 
the  shows  and  were  far  off,  that  he  might  be  witfci* 
them  before  they  heard  of  it :  and  composing  bl^^ 
countenance  [as  well  as  he  could]  to  dissemble  th^^ 
calamity,   pointed  to  a  certain  place,  and    com — 
manded  them  to  repair  thither  without  their  arms  — 
Which  theydidaccordingly,expectingthathe  WGQl(i- 
have  told  them  somewhat.  But  having  commandetZ- 
his  guard  to  take  those  arms  away,  he  then  felK 
presently  to  pickiugout  of  such  as  he  meant  to  ques — 
tion,  and  whosoever  else  was  found  amongst  therm 
with  a  dagger.     For  with  shields  and  spears  to  bes 
in  [the  head  of]  the  procession,  was  of  custom, 

59.  Thus  was  the  enterprise  first  nndertakei»_ 
upon  quarrel  of  love,  and  then  upon  a  sudden  feai — 
followed  this  unadvised  adventure'  of  Harmodiu^s- 
and  Aristogeitou.    And  after  this  time  the  tyranny — 

grew  sorer  to  the  .\thenians  than  it  had  been  be 

fore.      And  Hippias  standing  more  in  fear,  do!^^ 
only  put  many  of  the  citizens  to  death,  bat  also 
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cast  bis  eye  on  the  states  abroad,  to  see  if  he  might 
get  any  security  from  them  in  this  alteration  at 
home.  He  therefore  afterwards  (thougli  an  Athe- 
nian and  to  a  Lampsacen')  gave  his  daughter  Arche- 
tmto  ./^ntidas  the  sod  of  Hippocles,  tyrant  of 
icns  ;  knowing  that  the  Lampsacens  were  in 
&voiir  with  King  Darius.  And  her  sepulchre 
to  be  seen  with  this  inscription  : 

Atehedice,  ti»e  daughter  of  King  Htppiast  i 

Who  in  his  time 
Of  all  the  potentates  of  Greece  was  primes 

This  dust  doth  hide. 
Daughter,  wife,  sister,  motlier  unto  kings  she  was. 

Yet  free  from  pritie. 
And  Hippias,  after  he  had  reigned  three  years 
Bore  in  Athens,  and  was  in  the  fourth  deposed  by     a 
the  liicedfemonians  and  the  exiled  Alcmieonides, 
went  under  truce  to  Sigeium,  and  to  ^antidas  at 
Umpsacus,  and    thence   to   King   Darius :  from 
whence,  twenty  years  after  in  his  old  age,  he  came     a 
to  Marathon  with  the  Medan  army. 

60.  The  people  of  Athens  bearing  this  in  mind,      a 
ind  remembering  all  they  had  heard  concerning  -n,  ° 
them,  were  extremely  bitter  and  full  of  jealousy  °°''f 
towards  those  that  had  been  accused  of  the  myste-  i" "" 
ries ;   and    thought  all  to  have  been  done  upon  ottrm 
some  oligarchical  or  tyrannical  conspiracy.     And|^"; 
vhUst  tbey  were  passionate  upon   this    surmise, 
many   worthy    men    had    already    been    cast    in 
prigon :  and  yet  they  were  not  likely  so  to  give 
fTCr,  but  grew  daily  more  savage,  and  sought  to 

'  A  woman  of  Athens,   a   cily     to  BmanofLampsacus,  a  clt}>  inrti;- 
'^UUdng  tot  letwn  md  drilii;,    inous  for  barbnrity  and  elTeiiiinacj. 
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apprehend  more  still.  Whilst  they  were  at  tb 
Y»»K  iTii  P^s,  a  prisoner'  that  seemed  most  to  be  guilty,  wj 
A.0.414.  persuaded  by  one  of  his  fellow  prisoners  to  accus 
0n.>,rii,BtiW  somebody,  whether  it  were  true  or  not  true  :  (foi 
Il^by^feu  it  is  hut  conjectural  on  both  sides  j  nor  was  there 
ever,  then  or  after,  any  man  that  could  say  cer- 
n,*!.Bihrr  tainly  who  it  was  that  did  the  deed) :  who  brouglit 
'  him  to  it  by  telling  him,  that  though  he  bad  not 
done  it,  yet  he  might  be  sure  to  save  his  own  life,' 
and  should  deliver  the  city  from  the  present  sus- 
picion :  and  that  he  should  be  more  certain  of  liis 
own  safety  by  a  free  confession  than  by  coming  to 
his  trial  if  he  denied  it.  Hereupon,  he  accused 
both  himself  and  others  for  the  Mercuries.  The 
people  of  Athens,  gladly  receiving  the  certainty 
(as  they  thought)  of  the  fact,  and  having  beett 
much  vexed  before  to  think  that  the  conspirators 
should  never  [perhaps]  be  discovered  to  their 
multitude'^  presently  set  at  liberty  the  accuser,  and 
the  rest  with  him  whom  he  had  not  appeached; 
but  for  those  that  were  accnsed,  they  appointed 
judges^  and  all  they  apprehended  they  executed: 
and  having  condemned  to  die  such  as  fled,  they 
ordained  a  sum  of  money  to  be  given  to  those  that 
should  slay  them.    And  though  it  were  all  this 


*  [Tliis  prisoner  was  Audocides, 
the  onilor. — As  Tliiifiydides  could 
not  sstisfj  himself  as  to  {be  credit 
dne  to  bis  story,  it  would  be  pre- 
auroptiou  fur  anj  oiie  now  to  pro- 
noDDce  upon  it  But  the  narrative 
which  we  have  itill  lemainiDg  from 
l)ie  hand  of  AndociUca  biinE<elf,  in 
an  oration  composed  som 
after  iu  hL*  own  defence, 
atrooKsiupicioii  tliat  ithmj 


hut  a  very  slender  ground-wod  d 
truth.  Thirl,  ch.  xiv,] 

'  ["  Yet  by  obtaining  a  pwmie 
of  pardon  be  might  both  raie  lii* 
own  life  and  deliver"  ficc. — "  bj  » 
free  confessian  under  s  promiMof 
pfitdon,  than"  &c.] 

'  ["  That  those  who  were  oon- 
spiring  against  the  multitude".] 

'  ["  They  went  through  the  forma 
of  trial".] 
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while  uncertain  whether  they  suffered  justly  or  vi, 
unjustly,  yet  the  rest  of  the  city  had  a  manifest  ^7^7^ 
ease  for  the  present.  ^.cu 

CI.  But  touching  Alcibiades,  tlie  Athenians  took 
it  extreme  ill  through  the  instigation  of  hi'i  ene- 
ttiies,  the  same  that  had  opposed'  him  before  he 
'fent.  And  seeing  it  i\as  certain,  as  they  thought, 
for  the  Mercuries ;  the  other  crime  also  coucern- 
"•ng  the  mysteries,  whereof  he  had  been  accused, 
Zeroed  a  great  deal  the  more  to  have  been  com- 
*nitted  by  him  upon  the  same  reason  and  conspiracy 
*]gaiust  the  people.  For  it  fell  out  withal,  whilst  pr«unip«« 
*he  city  was  in  a  tumult  about  this,  that  an  army  "^^^ 
«f  the  Lacedaemonians  was  come  as  far  as  the 
3sthnius  upon  some  design  against  the  Bceotians^ 
These  therefore  they  thought  were  come  thither, 
■not  against  the  Boeotians ',  but  by  appointment  of 
lim ;  and  that  if  they  had  not  first  apprehended 
the  persons  appeached,  the  city  had  been  betrayed. 
And  one  night  they  watched  all  night  long  in  their 
arms  in  the  temple  of  Theseus  within  the  city. 
And  the  friends  of  Alcibiades  in  Argos  were  at 
the  same  lime  suspected  of  a  purpose  to  set  upon 
the  people  there :  whereupon  the  Athenians  also 
iielivered  unto  the  Argive  people  those  hostages'* 
which  they  held  of  theirs  in  the  islands,  to  be 
slnin.  And  there  were  presumptions''  against  Al- 
cibiades on  all  sides.  Insomuch,  as  purposing  by  AWWrim 
law  to  put  him  to  death,  they  sent,  as  I  have  said,""*™* 


■  r"  That  s( 
•  ["Thatai 


n  army,  no  preat  one, 
or  tbo  Lacedtemoniani  was  come  as 
Cu  u  Uie  isthmus  upua  some  pnic- 
&!K  mlA  the  BtG^tiuns"  (Hgainst 
■be  Albeiiiuiis).] 
VOL.  IX. 


'  ["  Not  on  an  miilersUnding 
with  l!ie  B<EotiHns"  ] 

'  [  rhe  riOO  Argives  suspected  of 
Lucedemonistn  ;  see  v.  M.] 

'  ["  And  suspicion  beset  Alcihi- 
aiics  oil  all  ddi'S*'.] 

N 
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■  VI.       the  galley  called  Salaminia  into  Sicily,  both  fo» 

■  TBA.  lYii,    '^•'^j  ^""l  ^he  rest  with  him  that  bad  been  accusecB 

■  A.  c.  41*.    but  gave  command  to  those  that  went,    not    t- 

■  OL.SI.1.S.  f'  ' 

I  apprehend  him,  but  to  bid  him  follow  them  t« 

I  make  his  purgation  ;  because  they  had  a  care  no- 

'  to  give  occasion  of  stir  either  amongst  their  ow^^=^ 

or  their  enemy's  soldiers ;  but  especially,  becaas^^^ 

they  desired  that  the  Mantine-ans  and  the  Argives-     a 

who  they  thought  followed  the  war  by  his  persua 

sion,  might  not  depart  from  the  army.  So  he  ani^^ 
the  rest  accused  with  him  in  his  own  galley,  ir^*- 
company  of  the  Salaminia,  left  Sicily  and  set  sal^B- 
Akibi.id«airib.  for  Athena.  But  being  at  Thurii  they  foIlowe<^B- 
no  further,  but  left  the  galley  and  were  no  more^ 

to  be  found  :  fearing  indeed  to  appear  to  the  accu 

sation'.     They  of  the  Salaminia  made  search  for — 

'  ["  Fearing  to  go  home  to  meet  tliej  admitted  nnd  gave  him  laoDe^*^ 

that  trial  with  the  present  prejudice  to1)esilent:   and  that  on  Uiis  eri 

existing  agniiiBt  them".  Goell.  Am.  dence,  uncorrohoniled  and  iinques — 

TbatAlcibiadea  and  the  rest  Efaould  tioned.itwnsresalredbj'thecounciK- 

ha»e  declined  a  trial  will  surprise  of  500  {which  waiinreated  withex.^ 

no  one,  when    it    is    conaidered,  traordinary  powers  forinfeEtigatiiip^ 

amongst  other  indications  of  the  the  supposed  conspirsc;)  to  armC^ 

temper  of  the  Athenian  people  and  and  put  to   the   torture   fortj-lw<^^ 

the  sort  of  trial  thej  were  liliclj  U>  persons  named  in  a  list  given  in  hj^ 

liare,l1iat  the  Blorr  of  the  principal  Dioclides,  two  in  this  list  beinf 

informer, Dioclides.was  this;  Ihathe  members  of  the  council.     This  in — 

knew  themutilatorsuf  the  HermeE-  former  was  crowned  and  diawnlD*- 

busis,  that  they  amounted  to  30O  chariot  to  the  council-house,  to  b^ 

persons,  that  on  the  night  of  the  entertained  amongst  the  pririleged, 

outrage  he  had  seen  them  enter  the  guests  at  thepublic  table.  Hcafler— 

orchestra  of  the  tbentre,  tliut  be  wards  confessed  himself  ti 

stood  behind  a  pillar  and  could  dis-  impostor,  and  suffered  death.     So' 

cem,b<rtbc  light  of  the  moon  which  pcrstition   seems   to  lisvc  bad  its 

ebone  full  in  their  faces,  the  fea-  share  in   producing   this   popular 

tures  of  almost  all,  that  he  did  not  madness.     There  are  man;  iodiix- 

sec  the  outrage  perpetrated, hut  the  tiona,  that  during  the  war,  while 

next  Any  meeting  some  of  the  300  the  public  morals  were  more  and 

•nih  the  dav^^ii^^^HR/JAfeoled  with  lirentiousnew,  J 
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Aicibiades  and  those  that  were  with  him,  for  a       i 
ffliile:  but  not  finding    him,    followed    on    their    ^ 
course  for  Athens.     Aicibiades,  now  an  outlaw,    *■  < 
passed  shortly  after  in  a  small  boat  from  Thurii 
into  Peloponnesus  ;  and  the  Athenians  proceeding 
to  judgment  upon  his  not  appearing,  condemned 
both  hitn  and  them  to  death. 

82.  After  this,  the  Athenian  generals  that  re-  Tbs  a 
tmuned  in  Sicily,  having  divided  the  array  into  two,  ^^ 
and  taken  each  his   part  by  lot,  went  with  the'^'^f 
whole  towards  Selinus  and  Egesta :  with  intention, 
both  to  see  if  the  Egestaans  would  pay  them  the 
and  withal  to  get  knowledge  of  the  designs 
Selinuntians  and  learn  the  state  of  their 
iversy  with  the  Egestgeans.    And  sailing  by 
of  Sicily,  having  it  on  their  left  hand,  on 
ide  which  lieth  to  the  Tyrrhene  gulf,  they 
to  Himera,  the  only  Grecian  city  in  that  part 
!y :  which  not  receiving  them,  they  went 
by  the  way  took  Hyccara,  a  little  town  of  tiisj- 


IBBW  KCptical  opinions  were 
[the  upper  classes, 
I  gBining  ground 
great  body  of  the  people. 
T\e  proceedings  utd  diiiciosures 
lUcb  fallowed  llie  mutilBiion  of 
'ie  HemKs-buBts,  Uiougb  tlie  resalt 
cfpoUtk*)  JDtiigues,  ore  still  no 
lob«  overlooked  as  illusttAtions  of 
teitUe  of  reii^on.  And  Ibe  re- 
nmi  of  the  old  comedy  coDtuin 
nuj  allusions  to  llie  inuroductioD 
if  Dcw  rites,  all  of  a  mystic  and  en- 
thttwstur  uatute,  and  belonging'  to 
tmagD  and  barbarous  supentitions, 
<4iicb  seem  eitbLT  tu  have  been 
nnfoTted  during  ibia  period  into 
Uini,ortofaaTeuttatled  a  greater 


number  of  devotees  than  before, 
especially  among  the  women.  Such 
were  the  orgies  of  the  Thtaeian 
goddess  Colytto,  those  of  the  god 
Sabazius,  the  Phrygian  Bacchus, 
the  worship  of  Rhea  or  Cjbele,  and 
of  Adonis.  Some  of  these  rites,  as 
the  secret  orgies  of  Colytto,  appear, 
liic  the  Roman  Bacchanalia,  to  have 
been  used  asacover  for  the  grossest 
licentiousness.  It  was  generally 
nolieod  as  an  ill  omen,  that  the 
festival  of  Adonis,  which  was  cele- 
brated by  the  women  with  repre- 
sentation of  funerul  eisequies,  fril 
on  tlie  day  on  which  the  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition was  decreed.    See  Thirl. 

N  a 
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the  Sicanians  enemy  to  the  EgestKaiis,  and  a  sea 
town  ;  and  having  made  the  inhabitants  slave-: 
delivered  the  town  to  the  Egestgeans,  whose  horse- 
forces  were  there  with  them.  Thence  the  Athe- 
nians with  their  landsmen  returned  through  tbe 
territory  of  the  Siculi  to  Catana  ;  and  the  galleys 
went  about  with  the  captives.  Nicias  going  with 
the  fleet  presently  from  Hyccara  to  Egesta,  when 
he  had  dispatched  with  them  his  other  business, 
and  received  thirty  talents  of  money,  returned  to 
the  army.  The  captives  they  ransomed;  of  which 
they  made  one  hundred  and  twenty  talents  more. 
Then  they  sailed  about  to  their  confederates  of  the 
Siculi,  appointing  them  to  send  their  forces  :  and 
w^ith  the  half  of  their  own  they  came  before  Hybla 

'  in  the  territory  of  Gela,  an  enemy  city,  but  took  it 
not.    And  so  ended  this  summer. 

63.  The  next  winter  the  Athenians  fellpreseDtlr; 

„,  to  make  preparation  for  their  journey  against  Sy- 
racuse :  and  the  Syracusians,  on  the  other  side, 
prepared  to  invade  the  Athenians.  For  seeing  the 
Athenians  had  not  presently,  upon  the  6rst  fear  and 
expectation  of  their  coming,  fallen  upon  them,  they 
got  ever)'  day  more  and  more  heart.  And  because 
they  went  far  frona  them  into  those  other  parts  of 
Sicily,  and  assaulting  Hybla  could  not  take  it, 
they  contemned  them  more  than  ever :  aud  prayed 
their  commanders,  (as  is  the  manner  of  the  mul^:- 
tude,  when  they  be  in  courage),  seeing  that  the 
Athenians  came  not  unto  them,  to  conduct  them 
to  Catana.  And  the  Syracusian  horsemen,  whidi 
were  ever  abroad  for  scouts,  spurring  up  to  tlu 
camp  of  the  Atheuiaua,  amongst  other  scorns  askd 
im,  whether  they  came  not   rather  to  dwell  il 
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the  land  of  another  than  to  restore  the  Leontines       yj. 
to  their  own. 


^■-  « 
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64.  The  Athenian  generals  having  observed  this,     A.a4i5.* 
being  desirous  to  draw  forth  the  Syracusians'  Nicia^hi8  strata. 
whole  power  as  far  as  might  be  from  the  city,  to  ^^^^^^ 
be  able  in  the  meantime  without  impeachment,  «»cainping  by 

Sjracoae. 

going  thither  in  the  night  by  sea,  to  seize  on  some 
convenient  place  to  encamp  in;  for*  they  knew 
they  should  not  be  able  to  do  it  so  well  in  the  face 
rf  an  enemy  prepared,  nor  if  they  were  known  to 
march  by  land,  for  that  the  Syracusian  horsemen 
being  many  would  greatly  annoy  the  light-armed 
and  other  multitude,  they  themselves  having  no 
horsemen  there :  whereas  thus  they  miglit  possess 
themselves  of  a  place,  where  the  horse  could  not 
do  them  any  hurt  at  all  to  speak  of,  (now  the^ 
Syracusian  outlaws  that  were  with  them,  had  told 
them  of  a  place  near  the  temple  Olympieium^, 
which  also  they  seized) :  I  say,  the  Athenian  gene- 
rals, to  bring  this  their  purpose  to  eflfect,  contrived 
the  matter  thus.  They  send  a  man,  of  whose 
fidelity  they  were  well  assured,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Syracusian  commanders  no  less  a  friend  of 

*  [**  For  they  knew  they  should  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  seems  to 
MK  be  80  well  able  (to  effect  their  have  originated  with  the  Achaians, 
ol^eet)  if  they  should  disembark  who  also  in  other  places  conse- 
a  the  face  of  an  enemy  prepared  crated  temples  to  Jupiter  alone, 
ipinst  them ;  or  if  they  should  be  But  it  is  remarkable  that  in  no 

'  bovn  to  be  marching  by  land,  for  Doric  country  was  there  any  great 

tbr  &c]  establishment  of  the  worship  of  this 

•  ["  Some  Syracusian  outlaws".]  god :  but  wherever  it  occurred,  it 
'  [The  Syracusans  derived  this  was  connected  with  and  subordinate 

VMdiip  of  Jupiter  from  that  at  to  that  of  some  other  deity.  Muell. 

Qfympia  in   £lis:  Archias,  their  ii.  10.     The  Syracusans  reckoned 

IPBBder,  having  been  accompanied  their  time  by  the  office  of  the  Am- 

hj  one  of  the  lamidse,  the  sacred  phipolis,  or  high  priest  of  the  Olym- 

fiunily  of  Olympia.    The  worship  pieium.] 
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theirs.  This  man  was  a  Catansean,  and  said  be 
came  from  Catana,  from  such  and  such,  whose 
names  they  kuew,  and  knew  to  be  the  remnant  ol 
their  well-willers  in  that  city.  He  told  them  thai 
the  Athenians  lay  every  night  within  the  town. 
and  far  from  their  arms ;  and  that  if  with  the 
whole  power  of  their  city,  at  a  day  appointed  be- 
times in  a  morning  they  would  come  to  theii 
camp,  those  friends  of  the  Syracusians  would  shni 
the  Athenians  in  and  set  on  fire  their  galleys  ;  bj 
which  means,  the  Syracusians  assaulting  the  palli- 
sado,  might  easily  win  the  camp':  and  that  th! 
Catanseans  that  were  to  help  them  herein  wen 
many,  and  those  he  came  from  already  prepared 
for  it. 

65.  The  Syracusian  commanders,  having  bea 
also  otherwise  encouraged,  and  having  intended  t 
preparation^  to  go    against    Catana   though  thil 
messenger  had  not  come,  did  so  much  the  mort 
unadvisedly  believe  the   man ;   and  straightwaj* 
being  agreed  of  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  bi 
there,  sent  him  away.     These  commanders  (forb] 
this  time  the  Selinuntians  and  some  other  tlld 
confederates  were  come  in)  appointed  the  Syroffl 
sians  universally  to  set  forwards  by  a  day*.    Al 
when  all  their  necessaries  were  in  readiness,  a 
the  day  at  hand  on  which  they  were  to  be  ther 
they  set  forwards  towards  Catana,  and  encam[ 

'  ["  The    army":    thai    is,    Ihe  bat  iivoi  iri  Karaviiv :  omniH: 

Atbraians  in  Ihe  camp,  as  distin-  pectumlia!ieohuni;lucuin".''I 

gui5he(IfrointhciseinCulaDa.Goe]l.  ing  in  tended  to  have  bten  puf 

Am.]  to  go"  &c.  Goell.] 

°[xapt(n:iud(tea<,"apreparalion",         '  f"  Gave  orders  toth«S] 

is  Bet  down  by  Arnold  as  an  inter-  sians  to  be  roady  for  tbe  expe 

puliLlion,     Duker  saj» ;  "  aiiflicie-  willi  all  Uieir  fureCK".] 
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the  night  following  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Simffithus  in  the  territoi7  of  the  Leontiues.    The 
JVtbenians  upon  advertisement  that  they  were  set 
foTthj  rising  with  their  whole  army,  both  them- 
selves and  such  of  the  Siculi  and  others  as  went 
writh  them',  and  going  aboard  their  galleys  and 
t>oats  in  the  beginning  of  the  night  set  sail  for 
Syracuse.     In  the  morning  betimes  the  Athenians 
disbarked  over  against  Olympieium",  to  make  their 
<^^mp.     And  the  Syracusian  horsemen,  who  were 
*t:  Catana  before  the  rest,  finding  the  camp  risen, 
t^^me  back  to  the  foot  and  told  them  :  whereupon 
t-liey  went  all  together  back  to  the  aid  of  the  city^ 
Se.  In  the  meantime,  the  way  the  Syracuslans  had  t 
to  go  being  long,  the  Athenians  had  pitched  their  c' 
'^amp  at  leisure  in  a  place  of  advantage :  wherein  ^ 
't  was  in  their  own  power  to  begin  battle  when  " 
tJiey  list,  and  where  both  in  and  before  the  battle 
the  Syracusian  horsemen  could  least  annoy  them. 
I^or  on  one  side  there  were  walls,  and  houses,  and 


I 


'  ["That  Lad  come  Wjoin  ihem",] 

'  ["  The  Oljmpieiuro".] 

■  [Syracuse  is  Mill  by  Plularuh  to 

■*,^Te  been  a  city  not   inferiur  to 

-^^^ena:  vaA  must  therefore  Imve 

*=«>ntained  at  one  time  Bl)DUl30r),000 

^'Kaliabitants.     Ortygia,  the  ancient 

«Si«y,(»lledo!ao  NqffDC,  und  by  the 

■■"C-amons  tittuJa,  Arx,  Urbt,  Penin- 

»^MJa,  was  (except  Temenites)  the 

ox»Ij  DHine  of  tlie  TBrious  quarters 

oC  lite  city  known   to  Tbucydides. 

"-■"tai  whicL  woe  aAerwards  called 

^ItrtaHina,  he  calls  r^v  Kw  Tri\iv. 

'M'he   utme    Temeniln    Hfterwards 

*-      'i>'"ti  changed  fur  AVapi/ii .-  und 

Tyca  and  Epipols  also 


became  suburbs  of  the  city.  The 
circuit  ot  the  ancient  walla  of  thia 
Penlapolii  was,  according  toStrabo, 
180  stadia:  which  agrees  pretty 
nearly  with  the  result  of  modem 
surveys.  The  territory  o(  the  city 
extended  lowuid  iLe  north  to  that 
of  the  Leonlincs :  on  the  Bouih  it 
wus  contenninouB  with  tliat  of  the 
Camatinsana.  ManyoflheSikelian 
cilies  were  tributary  lo  it.  The 
population  has  in  modern  times 
returned  within  its  ancient  limits  of 
Oilygia :  and  does  not  now  exceed 
at  the  utmost  40,000,  and  is  accnrd- 
iivg  10  some  for  less.  Sec  Goeller, 
cb.  6fi, note] 
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trees,  and  a  lake  that  kept  them  off ;  on  the  other 
side  steep  rocks :  anil  having  felled  trees  hard  by 
and  brought  them  to  the  sea-side,  they  made  a 
pallisado  both  before  their  galleys  and  towards 
Dascon'.  And  on  that  part  that  was  most  acces- 
sible to  the  enemy,  thf  y  made  a  fort  with  stone, 
(the  best  they  could  find,  but  uuwrought),  and  with 
wood ;  and  withal  pulled  down  the  bridge  of  the 
river  Anapus.  Whilst  this  was  doing,  there 
came  none  to  empeach  them  from  the  city.  The 
first^  that  came  against  them  were  the  Syracusian 

a  horsemen ;  and  by  and  by  after,  all  the  foot  toge- 
ther. And  though  at  first  they  came  up  near  unto 
the  camp  of  the  Athenians,  yet  after,  seeing  the 
Athenians  came  not  out  against  them,  they  retired 
again  ;  and  crossiug  to  the  other  side  of  the  Helo- 
rine  highway,  stayed  there  that  night. 
67.  The  next  day  the  Athenians  and  their  ci 

''  federates  prepared  to  fight,  and  were  ordered  thai 
The  Argives  and  the  Mantiueaus  had  the  right  wing, 
the  Athenians  were  in  the  middle,  and  the  rest  of 
their  confederates  in  the  other  wing.  That  half  of 
the  army  which  stood  foremost,  was  ordered  by 
eight  in  file :  the  other  half  tov\ards  their  tents, 
ordered  hkewise  by  eights,  was  cast  into  the  form 
of  a  long  square^  and  commanded  to  observe  dili- 
gently where  the  rest  of  the  army  was  iu  distress, 
and  to  make  specially  thither.    And  iu  the  middest 

'  ["  Tbty  made  a  stockade  along         '  ["  But  first  the  Syraciisau  bone- 

tlie  line  of  Iheir  galle^fs ;  and  close  mca  came  tn  Leip,  uiid  ihea  atler- 

tu  Dascon,  wlicre  it  v/aa  most  easy  wurds  all  tlie  foot  Um  was  collected 

of  access  to    the   cncm;,    hiistily  togetlier.    And  tliej  marched  up  at 

ereoted  a  foit  with  unhewn  kinoes  first  near,  but  niter  &t;".] 
&-U."BeU.  Arn.  Goeller's  punctu-         '  ["  Of  a  Ao/Zoic  square".  Ford 

HtioD  Hgrccs  witli  tliut  of  Holibcs,]  ililTtrrticc  in  the  Athenian  and  Q 
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of  these  so  arranged,  were  received  such  as  carried       vi. 
the  weapons  and  tools  of  the  army  ^  YEAaxvn. 

The  Syracusians  arranged  their  men  of  arms,  a.c.415. 
who  were  Syracusians  of  all  conditions  and  as 
many  of  their  confederates  as  were,  present,  by 
nxteens  in  61e :  (they  that  came  to  aid  them,  were 
chiefly  the  Selinuntians,  and  then  the  horsemen  of 
the  Geloans,  about  two  hundred ;  and  of  the  Cama- 
linaeans,  about  twenty  horsemen  and  fifty  archers) : 
the  cavalry  they  placed  in  the  right  point  of  the 
battle,  being  in  all  no  less  than  a  thousand  two 
hundred,  and  with  them  the  darters.  But  the 
Athenians  intending  to  begin  the  battle,  Nicias 
went  up  and  down  the  army,  from  one  nation  to 
another :  to  whom  and  to  all  in  general  he  spake 
to  this  effect : 

68.  "  What  need  I,  sirs,  to  make  a  long  exhorta-  tbb  oxation 
tion,  when  this  battle  is  the  thing  for  which  we  all 
came  hither*^  ?  For  in  my  opinion,  the  present 
preparation  is  more  able  to  give  you  encourage- 
ment, than  any  oration  how  well  soever  made,  if 
with  a  weak  army.  For  where  we  are  together, 
Aleves,  Mantineans,  Athenians,  and  the  best  of 
the  islanders,  how  can  we  choose  among  so  many 
and  good  confederates,  but  conceive  great  hope  of 
the  victory:  especially  against  tag  and  rag,  and  not 
chosen  men,  as  we  are  ourselves,  and  against  Sici- 
Bans,  who  though  they  contemn  us,  cannot  stand 
^nst  us ;  their  skill  not  being  answerable  to 

**ciisiaii  tactics,  see  iv.  93.  note.]  tation,  who  are  here  for  one  and  the 

*  [**  And  in  the  middle  of  thesc^  same  contest'':  that  is,  '*  we  are  all 
^"0  formed  the  reserve,  they  placed  engaged  in  one  common  cause,  and 
"^^gage-carriers".]  should  be  mutually  encouraged  by 

*  [**  What  need  vfe  a  long  exhor-  the  sight  oi  each  oUicr".  Aru.] 


or 
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their  courage  ?  It  must  be  remembered  also  that 
we  be  far  from  our  own,  aud  not  near  to  any 
amicable  territory  but  such  as  we  shall  acquire  by 
the  sword.  My  exhortation  to  you,  I  am  certain, 
is  contrary  tp  that  of  the  enemy.  For  they  say  to 
theirSj '  You  are  to  fight,/br  your  country'.  I  say 
to  you,  You  are  to  fight  out  of  your  country,  where 
you  must  either  get  the  victory,  or  not  easily  get 
away ;  for  many  horsemen  will  be  upon  us.  Re- 
member therefore  every  man  his  own  worth,  and 
charge  valiantly  :  and  think  the  present  necessity 
and  strait  we  are  in,  to  be  more  formidable  than 
the  enemy." 

69.  Nicias  having  thus  exhorted  the  army,  led 
it  presently  to  the  charge.  The  Syracusians  ex- 
pected not  to  have  fought  at  that  instant :  and 
the  city  being  near,  some  of  them  were  gone 
away  ;  and  some  for  haste  came  in  running ;  aud 
though  late,  yet  every  one,  as  he  came,  put  himself 
in  where  was  the  greatest  number.  For  they  wanted 
neither  willingness  nor  courage,  either  in  this  or 
auy  other  battle  ;  being  no  less  valiant,  so  far  forth 
as  they  had  experience,  than  the  Athenians :  but 
the  want  of  this  made  them,  even  against  their 
wills,  to  abate  also  somewhat  of  their  courage. 
Nevertheless  though  they  thought  not  the  Athe- 
nians would  have  begun  the  battle,  and  were 
thereby  constrained  to  fight  upon  a  sudden,  yet 
they  resumed  their  arms,  and  came  presently  for- 
ward to  the  encounter. 

And  first,  the  casters  of  stones'  and  slingers 
and  archers  of  either  side,  skirmished  in  the  middest 

'  ["  The  throwers  of  slones".  qui  saza  non  tundis,  Ged  muiibiu 
XiOo^Xoi,  lapidalarn,  imWics  eiant,     eraiUtibant".    Goell.] 
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between  the  armies,  mutually  chasing  each  other, 
as  amongst  the  light-armed  was  not  unlikely. 
After  this,  the  soothsayere  brought  forth  their 
sacrifices  according  to  the  law  of  the  place';  and 
trumpets  instigated  the  men  of  arms  to  the 
And  they  came  on  to  fight,  the  Syracusians 
their  country  and  their  lives  for  the  present, 
ind  for  their  liberty  in  the  future  :  on  the  other 
ride,  the  Athenians  to  win  the  country  of  another 
and  make  it  their  own,  and  not  to  weaken  their 
own  by  being  vanquished :  the  Argives  and  other 
free  confederates,  to  help  the  Athenians  to  conquer 
the  country  they  came  against,  and  to  return  to 
their  own  with  victory  :  and  their  subject  confe- 
derates came  also  on  with  great  courage,  princi- 
pally for  their  better  safety,  as  desperate  if  they 
overcame  not ;  and  withal  upon  the  by,  that  by 
helping  the  Athenians  to  subdue  the  country  of 
another,  their  own  subjection  might  be  the  easier. 
70.  After  they  were  come  to  hand-strokes,  they 
fought  long  on  both  sides.  But  in  the  meantime 
there  happened  some  claps  of  thunder  and  flashes 
of  lightning,  together  with  a  great  shower  of  rain  : 
insomuch  as  it  added  to  the  fear  of  the  Syracu- 
sians, that  were  now  fighting  their  first  battle  and 
Mt  familiar  with  the  wars  ;  whereas  to  the  other 


'  f  AccoriJinglo  cUBlora".  It  is 
Waeantlbat  the  SjracuuDsanly 
eftiri  Ibe  usual  Bacrifice.  Tlie 
ORtbin  general  always  sacrilii:e(l 
W'mUttle(srctr.»2,T.  IO.);Bn<l 
■tiled  Id  engage  till  tbe  lacrilice 
■h pranaanced  propitious:  a  cus- 
>Mii  wMcli  vai  of  cuuree  turned  to 
■noual  bj  l)ic   general.     At   ibe 


balUe  of  Platiea,  Pausanias  indnced 
tbe  Latedsmoniaus  and  Tegeetaii* 
to  support  witb  pikticnce  a  murder- 
ous aitsek  hj  tlie  PersiaD  archers, 
till  ibe  sucrilice  appmred  fair  (Ue- 
tod.ix.6l):  tbat  is,  till  the  move- 
meut  of  the  Peisians  gave  him  (he 
upporlutiity  for  charging  with  mI- 
vaiitage.] 
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VI.  side  that  had  more,  experience,  the  season  of  the 
"" — ■  year'  seemed  to  expound  that  accident ;  and  their 
D.4ifi.  greatest  fear  proceeded  from  the  so  long  resistance 
of  their  enemies,  in  that  they  were  not  all  this 
while  overcome.  When  the  Argives  first  had  made 
the  left  wing  of  the  Syracusians  to  give  ground, 
and  after  thera  the  Atheriiaiis  had  also  done  the 
like  to  tliose  that  were  arranged  against  them : 
uiFuiBM  then  the  rest  of  the  Syracusian  army  was  presently 
'"""'"'J- broken  and  put  to  flight.  But  the  Athenians  pur- 
sued them  not  far ;  because  the  Syracusian  horse- 
men, being  many  and  unvanquished^  whensoever 
any  men  of  arms  advanced  far  from  the  body  of 
the  army,  charged  upon  them,  and  still  drave  them 
in  again  :  but  having  followed  as  far  as  safely  they 
might  in  great  troops,  they  retired  again  and 
erected  a  trophy.  The  Syracusians  having  rallied 
themselves  iu  the  Helorine  way,  and  recovered 
their  order  as  well  as  they  could  for  that  time,  sent"' 
a  guard  into  Olympieium,  lest  the  Athenians  should 
take  the  treasure  there  :  and  returned  with  the  rest 
of  the  army  into  the  city.  71-  The  Athenians  went 
not  to  assault  the  temple;  but  gathering  together 
their  dead,  laid  them  upon  the  funeral  fire,  and 
stayed  that  night  upon  the  place.  The  next  day 
they  gave  truce  to  the  Syracusians  to  take  up  their 
dead,  of  whom  and  of  their  confederates  were  slain 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty :  and  gathered  up 
the  bones  of  their  own'.    Of  the  Athenians  and 


'  [ThHt  is,  winter.  See  the  next  '  [Bfwc :  "  Dot^thstanding  tbdt 

cbaptcr.Q  defeut  bent"  Sec] 

^["Bec:iiusctlieSyTacusan  horse-  '  [Ut  iu  pntrisui  reluta,il)isepe- 

nien  \iaii\^  ftc,  cittcktd  thttn,  and  liretitur,  ut  uriiilrur:   c[uod  et  de 

wlicuwuvti"  S(C'.]  Tbtmisloulis  osaibus  quidmn  pro- 
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their  confederates  there  died  about  fifty.     And       vr. 
thus,  having  rifled  the  bodiestof  their  dead  enemies,    ^g^,,^„. 
they  returned  to  Catana '.    For  it  was  now  winter ;     a.c.415. 

Ol.  91.2. 

and  to  make  war  there,  they  thought  it  yet  unpos- 
sible  before  they  had  sent  for  horsemen  to  Athens, 
and  levied  other  amongst  their  confederates  there 
in  Sicily,  to  the  end  they  might  not  be  altogether 
over-mastered  in  horse  ;  and  before  they  had  also 
both  levied  money  there  and  received  more  from 
Athens,  and  made  league  with  certain  cities,  which 
they  hoped  after  this  battle  would  the  more  easily 
hearken  thereunto ;  and  before  they  had  likewise 
provided  themselves  of  victuals  and  other  things 
necessary,  as  intending  the  next  spring  to  under- 
take Syracuse  again.  72.  With  this  mind  they 
Went  to  winter  at  Naxos  and  Catana. 

The  Syracusians   after  they  had  buried  their  Hennocratw  en- 
dead,  called  an  assembly :  and  Hermocrates  the  7^^ 
fion  of  Hermon,  a  man  not  otherwise  second  to 
^y  in  wisdom,  and  in  war  both  able  for  his  expe- 
dience and  eminent  for  his  valour,  standing  forth 
gave  them  encouragement,  and  would  not  suffer 
them  to  be  dismayed  with  that  which  had  happened. 
**  Their  courage,"  he  said,  "  was  not  overcome, 
though  their  want  of  order  had  done  them  hurt. 
And  yet  in  that  they  were  not  so  far  inferior,  as  it 
"^as  likely  they  would  have  been  :  especially  being 
(as  one  may  say)  home-bred  artificers,  against  the 
iiiost  experienced  in  the  war  of  all  the  Grecians^. 

^ulemiit,etde£umenePlutarchus.        '  [''And    bein^   moreover  like 

Kotos  est  ex  omnibus  scriptoribus  men,  if  one  may  so  say,  without  any 

"icnKMTetemm.Duk.Forthe bones  knowledge  of  a  trade  {l^uarag)  op. 

<*f  Tbemistocles,  see  also  i.  1 38.]  I  posed  to  the  most  experienced  of  all 

'  [**  And  with  the  spoils  of  their  Greece*'.  Am. — "  That  they  had 

^^ies  they  returned"  &c.]  also  been  greatly  hurt"  5cc.] 
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t.       That  they  had  also  been  hurt  by  the  number  ol 

•    their  generals  and  commanders," — for  there  were 

*ia-     fifteen    that   commanded    in  chief — "and  by  the 

many  supernumerary  soldiers  under  no  commanc 

at  all '.     Whereas  if  they  would  make  but  a  few 

and  skilful  leaders,  and  prepare  armour  thisnintei 

for  such  as  want  it,  to  increase  as  much  as  might 

be  the  number  of  their  men  of  arms,  and  compel 

them  in  other  things  to  the  exercise  of  discipline, 

in  all  reason  they  were  to  have  the  better  of  the 

enemy.     For  valour  they  had  already,  and  to  keej 

their  order  would  be  learnt  by  practice':  and  botl 

of  these  would  still  grow  greater  ;  skill,  by  prac 

tising  with  danger  ;  and  their  courage  would  grov 

bolder  of  itself,  upon  the  confidence  of  skill.    Aw 

for  their  generals,  they  ought  to  choose  them  fe» 

and  absolute,  and  to  take  an^  oath  unto  them,  ti 

let  them  lead  the  army  wheresoever  they  though 

best.     For  by  this  means,  both  the  things  tha 

require  secrecy  would  the  better  be  concealed,  am 

all  things  would  be  put  in  readiness  with  orde 

and  less  tergiversation." 

icwr.         73.  The  Syracusians,  when  they  had  heard  him 

*'"''""  decreed  all  that  he  advised:    and   elected  thre 

generals,  him,  Heracleides  the  son  of  Lysimaehuf 

nciKuiiii  and  Sicanus  the  son  of  Exekestus.     They  sent  als 

lluT'  ambassadors  to  Corinth  and  Lacedaemon,  as  wel 

to  obtain  a  league  with  them'',  as  also  to  persnad 

■  ["And  Ihedisorderand  anarchy  '  [rA  Bpnov:  "  thr  oath".    Tb 

of  the  many":  that  is,  "  of  the  pri-  usual  oath  of  unlimited  obedtenn 

vates".]  lalen  when  any  cominaDder  m 

'  ["  They  were  to  have  tlie  better  invested  with  unlimited  sulhori^ 

of  tbeir  enemy:  when  to  theircour-  Arnold.] 

age.whiuhlheyhaiealready.shoald  *  ["Both  that  an   a 

be  added  good  aider  in  action".]  might  join  them".  Anio 
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tie  Lacediemonians  to  make  a  hotter  war  against       vr. 
the  Athenians,  and  to  declare  themselves  in  the    '^^^ 
quarrel  of  the  Syracusiaus  :  thereby  either  to  with-     -*  <-'  * 
draw  them  from  Sicily,  or  to  make  them  the  less 
able  to  send  supply  to  their  army  which  was  there 
already. 

74.  The  Athenian  army  at  Catana  sailed  pre-  n,^  uin 
lently  to  Messana,  to  receive  it  by  treason  of  some  "I'X 'wi 
within  :  but  the  plot  came  not  to  eflfect.     For  AI- 
dbiades,  when  he  was  sent  for  from  his  charge, 
being  resolved  to  fly,  and  knowing  what  was  to  be 
done'j  discovered  the  same  to  the  friends  of  the 
Syracusians  in  Messana  :  who  with  those  of  their 
faction  slew'  such  as  were  accused,  and  being 
armed  upon  occasion  of  the  sedition,  obtained  to 
have  the  Athenians  kept  out.     And  the  Athenians, 
after  thirteen  days' stay,  troubled  with  tempestuous 
"Weather,  provision  also  failing  and  nothing  suc- 
ceeding, returned  again  to  Naxos :    and    having 
fortified  their  camp  with  a  pallisado,  they  wintered 
there ;    and    dispatched    a  galley    to  Athens  for 
money  and  horsemen,  to  be   with  them  early  in 

the  spring. 

75.  The  SjTacusians  this  winter  raised  a  wall    a.c.4i 
Twfore  their  city,  all  the  length  of  the  side  towards  Ti^-sy™ 

Epipolffi*  including  Temenites :  to  the  end,  if  they  '"^^/ii|^,| 

'  ["  Far  Alcihindes,  upon  leav-  and  broken  ^tind,  thai  rose  wilh 

^Bgtiic  connnand  on  being  sent  for  a,  continual  nscent  from  the  city  to- 

We,  knoiring  tbalbe  would  bare  wardNthenL'slcniand  inkud  parts: 

■>flf,andbeiDgawaTe  afwhat  was  from  whence  was  visible  tbe  whole 

>Wl  lo  be  done,  discovered"  ht;.]  interior  of  tbe   cit;.     lis  bigbest 

'["Kntslew&c,  and  then  fall-  part,  and  tbe  ground  immediately 

■"B  into  *editioD  and  anniQg  tiicm-  adjacent  to  it,  consisted  of  Ibree 

tits,  obtained"  fee]  continuouB    hills,    standing    in  » 

'  [r<tc  irnrnXac;  AnglicG  Oocrlon.  straight  line.     Bj  tbe  principal  of 

^ipole  mat  the  name  of  the  Meep  these,  Euryelus,  which  foimed  the 
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chanced  to  be  beaten,  they  might  not  be  so  easily 

T«.«  xvi"     enclosed  as  when  tliey  were  in  a  narrower  compass. 

o^'ol't     ^^^  '■^^y  P'^''  ^  guard  into  Megara,  and  another 

■ind  bum  uie'    into  Olympieium  ;  and  made  pallisadoes  on  the  sea- 

AUMoiBiuhj     side  at  all  the  places  of  landing.     And  knowing 

^"^  that    the    Athenians    wintered    at    Naxos,     they 

marched  with  all  the  power  of  the  city  unto  Ca- 

tana :  and  after  they  had  wasted  the  territory,  and 

burnt  the  cabins  and  camp  where  the  Athenians 

had  lodged  before,  returned  home.     And  having 

Ambunwinn     heard  that  the  Athenians  had  sent  ambassadors  to 

AiheniariBmi    Camarina,  according  to  a  league  made  before  in 

sjfKu«  .mu>   jIjp  (img  Qf  Laches',  to  try  if  they  could  win  them 

C«Bi«riiia.  for  ^  J  J 

u»  frimdrfiip  of  to  their  side,  they  also  sent  ambassadors  to  oppose 
it.     For  they  suspected  that  the  Camarinaeans  had 

sent  those  succours  in  the  former  battle,  with  no 

great  good  will :  aud  that  now  they  would  take 
part  with  them  no  longer,  seeing  the  Athenians 
had  the  better  of  the  day,  but  would  rather  join 
with  the  Atheniaus  upon  the  former  league.  Her- 
mocrates  therefore  and  others  being  come  to  Ca- 
marina from  the  Syracusians,  aud  Euphemus  and 
others  from  the  Athenians,  when  the  assembly  was 
met,  Herraocrates  desiring  to  increase  their  envy 
to  the  Athenians",  spake  unto  them  to  this  effect : 
8,7      76.  "Men  of  Camarina,  we    come    not  hither 


hecame  that  of  l!ieqoftrti;r  where hi» 
tIiuvos  stood.  And  Uiat  it  stood  in 
Neiipolis,  U'lil(:b  after  tlie  tine  o( 
Tbucjilides  became  Ihe  aaxae  ot 
this  quarter  of  the  city,  appear* 
from  Cicerc)  Iv.  Ven,  73.  Goell.] 

■  [Seeiii.86.] 

'  ["  To  be  beforehand  iii  ttccus- 
ing  (he  Alheoians".  Bekkei  ice, 
irpoSia0aXiiv;vv,\go,iri<oaluifiaki:t'.'i 


cxtremtlj  of  Epipols,  whs  the 
a«cent  from  the  purts  about  tlie 
riTer  Anapua,  and  from  the  iuland 
couQtiy.uDdfrumMe^ara.Thapsos, 
andiron.  Goell. — "iudiidiuKrAv 
n/uvjrqv":  B.  Dame  of  Apollo,  tip- 
parentl;  so  called  from  rifuvcc,  in 
like  manner  as  Diana  Nemorensis 
Aricii  extra  Rom  am  from  nnnui. 
This  Dome  of  Apollo,   Teiamita, 
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■  upon  fear  that  the  forces  of  the  Athenians  here 
present  may  affright  you :  but  lest  their  speeches 
which  they  are  abont  to  make,  may  seduce  you, 
before  you  have  also  heard  what  may  be  said  by  i 
Us,  They  are  come  into  Sicily  with  that  pretence 
indeed,  which  yon  hear  given  out,  but  with  that 
intention  which  we  all  suspect :  and  to  me  they 
Hem  not  to  intend  the  replantation  of  the  Leon- 
tioes,  but  rather  our  supplantation.  For  surely 
it  holdeth  not  in  reason,  that  they  who  subvert  the 
cities  yonder,  should  come  to  plant  any  city  here : 
nor  that  they  should  have  such  a  care  of  the  Leon- 
tines,  because  Chalcideans,  for  kindred's  sake,  when 
they  keep  in  servitude  the  Chalcideans  themselves 
of  Eabcea,  of  whom  these  here  are  but  the  colonies. 
But  they  both  hold  the  cities  there,  and  attempt 
those  here,  in  one  and  the  same  kind.  For  when 
the  loniaus,  and  the  rest  of  the  confederates  their 
Own  colonies',  had  willingly  made  them  their 
leaders  in  the  war  to  avenge  them  of  the  Medes, 
the  Athenians  laying  afterwards  to  their  charjie, 
to  some  the  not  sending  of  their  forces",  to  some 
their  war  amongst  themselves,  and  so  to  the  rest 
the  most  colourable  criminations  they  could  get, 
iubdued  them  all  to  their  obedience.  And  it  was 
Hot  for  the  liberty  of  the  Grecians  that  these  men, 
nor  for  the  liberty  of  themselves  that  the  Grecians 
inaiie  head  against  the  Medes  :  but  the  Athenians 
did  it  to  make  them  serve,  not  the  Medes,  but  them? 
and  the  Grecians  to  change  their  master,  as  they 
did,  not  for  one  less  wise,  but  for  one  worse  wise. 

[iwb  ufuv:  "  uf  tlicir  own  ttve  "  tliosv  ilesueuileil  fruuitlicRiJiuIveE", 

'W".  QiK'll.  Ani.     Holilica  bus  from  Furlus  mid  the  SchuliaaL] 

•  tlidr   culouies",  Hmt   is,  '  [8*c  i.  !M).] 

I..  IX.  O 
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Ti.  "  But  in  truth  we  come  not  to  accnse  the 
Athenian  state,  though  it  be  obnoxions  enough, 
before  you  that  know  sufficiently  the  injuries  they 
have  done,  but  far  rather  to  accuse  ourselves :  who 
though  we  have  the  examples  before  our  eyes  of 
the  Grecians  there  brought  into  senitude  for  want 
of  defending  themselves,  and  though  we  see  them 
now,  with  the  same  sophistry  of  replanting  the 
Leontines  and  their  kindred,  and  aiding  of  their 
confederates  the  Egestieans,  prepare  to  do  the  like 
unto  us,  do  not  yet  unite  ourselves,  and  with  better 
courage  make  them  to  know  that  we  be  not 
Ionian)^,  nor  Hellespontines,  nor  islanders,  that 
changing  serve  always  the  Mede  or  some  other 
master,  but  that  we  are  Dorians  and  freemen,  come 
to  dwell  here  in  Sicily  out  of  Peloponnesus,  a  free 
country.  Shall  we  stand  still  till  we  be  taken  city 
after  city,  when  we  know  that  that  only  way  we 
are  conquerable :  and  when  we  find  them  wholly 
bent  to  this,  that  by  drawing  some  from  our  alliance 
with  their  words,  and  causing  some  to  wear  each 
other  out  with  war  upon  hope  of  their  confederacy, 
and  winning  others  by  other  fit  language,  they  may 
have  the  power  to  do  us  hurt'?  But  we  think, 
though  one  of  the  same  island  perish,  yet  if  he 
dwell  far  off,  the  danger  will  not  come  to  us  ;  and 
before  it  arrive,  we  count  unhappy  only  him  that 
suffereth  before  us'.  7S.  If  any  therefore  be  of  this 
opinion,  that  it  is  not  he,  but  the  Syracusian  that 

'  [" AiidBtcingthemwhollyhent  '  [" Aiicilhitilwe.Uiiitirnneigh- 
upon  thi!i,liiiirawsuine&Cv,an<I  lo  bokir,  a  ilisUnt  oue,  perish  IiefnK 
cause  Home  **<:.,  and  to  beguile  iis,  ihe  diuiger  will  not  reach  d)^ 
nlhers  ts,  finding  apt  mittter  to  but  that  lie  tliat  has  ill  fonunr 
address  to  eacli,  they  Imt  uiny".  Iiefore  us,  is  iht!  onl;  (me  ihnt  '■»  lo 
Goellcr.]  be  unlucly"  1\ 
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is  the  Athenian's  enemy  ;  and  thiiiketh  it  a  hard 
matter  that  he  should  endanger  himself  for  the 
territory  that  is  mine  :  I  would  ha%'e  him  to  con- 
sider, that  he  is  to  fight  not  chiefly  for  mine,  but 
equally  for  his  own  in  mine,  and  with  the  more 
safety  for  that  I  am  not  destroyed  before  and  he 
thereby  destitute  of  my  help,  but  stand  with  him 
m  the  battle.  Let  him  also  consider  that  the 
Athenians  come  not  hither  to  punish  the  Syracn- 
nansi  for  being  enemies  to  you,  but  by  pretence  of 
me  to  make  himself  the  stronger  by  yonr  friend- 
ship'. If  any  man  here  envieth,  or  also"  feareth 
lis,  (for  the  strongest  are  still  liable  unto  both),  and 
ifould  therefore  wish  that  the  Syracusians  might 
lie  weakened  to  make  them  more  modest,  but  not 
led  for  their  own  safety's  sake  :  that  man 
inceived  a  hope  beyond  the  power  of  man. 
not  reasonable^  that  the  same  man  should 
le  disposer  both  of  bis  desires  and  of  his  for- 
tune. And  if  his  aim  should  fail  him,  he  might, 
deploring  his  own  misery,  peradventure  wish  to 
enjoy'  my  prosperity  again.  But  this  will  not  be 
possible  to  him  that  shall  abandon  rae,  and  not 
ondertake  the  same  dangers,  though  not  in  title,  yet 
b  effect  the  same  that  I  do.  For  though  it  be  our 
power  in  title,  yet  in  effect  it  is  your  own  safety  you 
^end.  And  you  men  of  Camarina,  that  are  bor- 
lierers  and  likely  to  bave  the  second  place  of  danger, 
yon  should  most  of  all  have  foreseen  this,  and  not 
Wc&ided  us  so  dully.  You  should  rather  have  come 


'  L"  Bui  by  pietendiDg  to  hat£  cusin".  fincllcr.) 
•"(lie  Syracasan),  to  gain  thereby         '  ["  Or  iiifii  frnrctli  ii; 
l^fnmilthip  (iir(i™-)  of  the  SiclW         '  ["  riissililo".] 
MlliUiB  the  coeniy  of  the  Sjw-         '  ["  To  einj".] 


X.HAl&A.  1 
Oi.  Dl.  I.  I 
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to  us :  and  that  which,  if  the  Athenians  had  come 
first  against  Camarina,  you  should  in  your  need 
have  implored  at  our  hands,  the  same  you  should 
now  also  have  been  seen  equally  to  hearten  us 
■  withal,  to  keep  us  from  yielding.  But  as  yet,  nei- 
ther you  nor  any  of  the  rest  have  been  so  forward. 
79.  Perhaps  upon  fear,  you  mean  to  deal  evenly 
between  us  both,  and  allege  your  league  with  the 
Athenians.  You  made  no  league  against  your 
friends,  but  against  your  enemies,  in  case  any 
should  invade  ynu :  and  by  it  you  are  also  tied  to 
aid  the  Athenians,  when  others  wrong  them  ;  but 
not  when,  as  now,  they  wrong  their  neighbour. 
For  even  the  Uhegians,  who  are  also  Chalcideaus, 
refuse  to  help  them  in  replanting  the  Leontines ; 
though  these  also  be  Chalcideans.  And  then  it 
were  a  hard  case,  if  they  suspecting  a  bad  action 
under  afair  justification,  are  wise  withouta  reason'; 
aud  you,  upon  pretence  of  reason,  should  aid  your 
natural  enemies,  and  help  them  that  most  hate  you 
to  destroy  your  more  natural  kindred. 

"  But  this  is  no  justice  ;  to  fight  with  them  is  jus- 
tice, and  not  to  stand  in  fear  of  their  preparation. 
Which,  if  we  hold  together,  is  not  terrible  :  but  is, 
if  contrarily  (which  they  endeavour)  we  be  dis- 
united. For  neither  when  they  came  against  us, 
being  none  but  ourselves,  and  had  the  upperhand 
in  battle,  could  they  yet  effect  their  purpose;  but 
quickly  went  their  ways.  HO.  There  is  no  reason 
therefore  we  should  be  afraid,  when  we  are  all 
together,  but  that  we  should  have  the  better  will 

'  [aXoyini:  nmkes  an  nnUlbesis  to  it,^"  And  yoii",  evXoYi^  vpot^inH, 
fi\6y<fi :  wliicli,  09  in  man;  other  "  witb  a  reasonable  (iTuteit,  sliould 
Giues,  seems  all  tliat  can  be  said  fur    aid  ;aut"  he.] 
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to  unite  ourselves  in  a  league  :  and  the  rather, 
because'  we  are  to  have  aid  from  Peloponnesus, 
fflio  every  way  excel  these  men  in  military  suffi- 
cieDcy.  Nor  should  you  think  that  your  purpose'  i 
to  aid  neither,  as  being  in  league  with  both,  is 
either  just  iu  respect  of  us,  or  safe  for  yourselves: 
for  it  is  not  so  just  in  substance,  as  it  is  iu  the 
pretence.  For  if  through  want  of  your  aid,  the 
assailed  perish  aud  the  assailant  become  victor : 
what  doyouby  your  neutrality,  but  leave  the  safety 
of  the  one  undefended,  and  suffer  the  other  to  do 
evil?  Whereas  it  were  more  noble  in  you,  by 
joining  with  the  wronged  and  with  your  kindred, 
both  to  defend  the  common  good  of  Sicily,  aud 
keep  the  Athenians,  as  your  friends,  from  an  act 
of  injustice.  To  be  short,  we  Syracusians  say,  that 
to  demonstrate  plainly,  to  you  or  to  any  other,  the 
thing  you  already  know,  is  no  hard  matter^ :  but 
We  pray  you,  and  withal  if  you  reject  our  words 
We  protest,  that  whereas  the  lonians,  who  have  ever 
been  our  enemies,  do  take  counsel  against  us,  you, 
ibat  are  Dorians  as  well  as  we,  betray  us.  And  if 
they  subdue  us,  though  it  be  by  your  counsels  that 
they  do  it,  yet  they  only  shall  have  the  honour  of 
it :  and  for  the  prize  of  their  victory,  they  will  have 
Qone  other  but  even  the  authors  of  their  victory  : 
but  if  the  victory  fall  unto  us,  even  you  also,  the 
cause  of  this  our  danger,  shall  undergo  the  penalty. 
Consider  therefore  now  aud  take  your  choice, 
whether  you  will  have  the  servitude  without  the 


'  ["  EipK-iall;  as  ai<l   wiU   be  league"  &c.     Bekker  Sm.,  rpoiii)- 

Wfroro"  S(C.]  Btutv:  vulgo,  irpoOip/n'av.J 

'  ["  Thai  futecast  of  yours,  lo         *  {oMtv  Jpyav  ilvar.  "  u  aT  iia 

■M  uciiber  forMKith,  lu  hang  in  prufit".  Goellei.^ 
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present  danger :  or  saving  yourselves  with  lis,  botb 
avoid  the  dishonuur  of  having  a  master,  and 
escape  our  enmity,  which  is  likely  otherwise  to  be 
lasting." 

81.  Thus  spake  Hermocrates.  After  him  Euphe- 
mus,  ambassador  from  the  Athenians,  spake  thus : 
,r  82.  "  Though  our  coming  were  to  renew  our 
former  league,  yet  seeing  we  are  touched  by  the 
Syracusian,  it  will  be  necessary  we  speak  some- 
thing here  of  the  right  of  our  dominion.  And  the 
greatest  testimony  of  this  right  he  hath  himself 
given ;  in  that  he  said,  the  lonians  were  ever  ene- 
mies to  the  Dorians.  And  it  is  true'.  For  being 
lonians,  we  have  ever  endeavoured  to  find  out 
some  means  or  other,  how  best  to  free  ourselves 
from  subjection  to  the  Peloponnesians  that  are 
Dorians,  more  in  number  than  we  and  dwelling 
near  us.  After  the  Medan  war,  having  gotten  us  a 
navy,  we  were  delivered  thereby  from  the  command 
and  leading  of  the  Lacedsemouians :  there  being 
no  cause  why  they  should  rather  be  leaders  of  us 
than  we  of  them,  save  only  that  they  were  then 
the  stronger.  And  when  we  were  made  com- 
manders of  those  Grecians  which  before  lived  under 
the  king,  we  took  upon  us  the  government  of  them: 
because  we  thought,  that  having  power   in  our 


■  ["  But  the  matter  sUtnds  thus". 
It  cunnot  be  suid  tliat  the  loiiiiins 
were  ever  enemies  to  the  Duriana. 
Mueller  (i.  8.)  obBenes,  ihnt  it  is 
reniiirkable  that  during  the  whole 
uf  Iht^  timf  in  which  Sparta  was 
fouudiug  her  empire,  (that  is,  down 
(o  the  sixth  ceuturj  A.C.),  we  read 
of  III)  BCtiuua  i-unlest  bctwcuii  Do- 


rians and  loniuDS:  tliBt  Me^;&rB 
and  £giua  cuniod  on  border- wan 
with  Athens,  but  the  whole  race 
look  no  part  in  the  contest :  and 
tliat  in  Kpiri  to  the  important 
islaud  of  Salamis,  Sparta  in  her  cla- 
nieter  of  umpire  actuallj  awtwted 
Ibo  iKis«esiiiui)  uf  it  to  Athens,  U> 
the  great  detriment  of  Mt|;u«.] 
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I»aiitl3  to  defend  ourselves,  we  should  thereby  be 

tlie  less  subject  to  the  Pelopomiesians,     And  to  say 

t«~iith,  we  subjected  the  lonians  and  islanders  (whom 

tl»e  Syracusians  say  we  brought  into  bondage  being 

o»ar  kindred)  not  without  just  cause':    for  they 

c^sime  with  the  Medes  agaiust  ours,  their  mother 

«2ity  :  and  for  fear  of  losing  their  wealth  durst  not 

x-^volt,  as  we  did,  that  abandoned  our  very  city. 

liut  as  they  were  content  to  serve,  so  they  would 

l»ave  imposed  the  same  condition  upon  us.    83.  For 

■fciiese  causes,  we  took  upon  us  our  dominion  over 

tlaem ;  both  as   worthy  of  the  same,  in  that  we 

V>Tought  the  greatest  fleet  aud  promptest  courage 

to  the   service    of  the    Grecians,    whereas    they, 

"Vvith  the  like  promptness  in  favour  of  the  Medes, 

<lid  us  hart ;  and  also  as  beiug  desirous  to  procure 

om^lves  a  strength  against  the  Peloponnesians. 

And  follow  any  other  we  will  not^  seeing  we  alone 


'  [**  And  bavitig  ouneire*  1*c- 
im  ihc  leaders  (qfifiuwc)  of  liitiie 
tmierehefore  subject  lollitkinB, 
liciiEitinae  sucb  i  thinking  thai  so 
haTb|r  power  Lu  defeud  ourselves, 
■etbould  he  less  in  the  power  uf 
iW  Peloponnesians,  uid,  U>  speak 
FUii!^,  having  subdued,  but  not 
■iihimt  just  cause,  the  loninns  and 
■  iilwJen,  Sic.  For  Ihey  caine"  A:c. 
~Tle  Dorians  of  Asia.aniied  after 
fa  Rdlenic  fhsbioD  and  sprung 
M  P«lvpoiiuesua,  rumished  30 
^&  The  lonians,  who  so  long  us 
%  mm  sefttcd  in  what  is  now 
^  Achiua,  and  belbre  the  com- 
'H>i  Donaus  and  Xullius  tu  Pe- 
''l«'iii«ua,were,ii8  the  Greeks aaj, 
"MrfiigialaiiPdasBi.butin  (he 
■imc  of  Ion  wu  of  Xuthus,  Ion- 


ian^, furnished  100  ships,  and  the 
islanders  17:  bolL  armed  after  the 

ITellenic  fsEhiun.  Hits  wns  the 
Pelnsi^au  race,  which  afterwards, 
OS  well  as  the  12  Ionic  stales  from 
Athens,  wus  called  louic.  The 
jEolians,  armed  after  the  Hellenic 
rnBhion,aiidancientlf,asIheGreeks 
sa<r,  called  Pelasgi,  furnished  flO 
ships.  TheHelleflpontians,colonisls 
of  the  lonians  and  Dorians,  (sure 
those  of  Abydus,  who  were  left  bj 
Xerxes  to  gaiuil  the  briilge),  fui- 
nisbed  100  ships,  armed  aft«r  the 
Uellenic  fashion.  Herod,  rii.  113-5.] 
-  ["  And  we  use  no  specious 
phroises,  as  that  we  alone  Kic. ;  or 
thuL  wc  hare  put  ourselves  into 
doajjer  for  the  liberty  of  theui  (lliu 
Dorians  and  islanders)  more  than 
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have  pulled  down  the  barbarian,  and  therefc 
have  right  to  command  ;  or  at  least  have  put  oi 
selves  into  danger  more  for  the  liberty  of  the  Pe 
ponnesians,  than  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  c 
own  besides.  Now  to  seek  means  for  one's  o^ 
preservation,  is  a  thing  unblameable.  And  as  it 
for  our  own  safety's  cause  that  we  are  now  here, 
also  we  find  that  the  same  will  be  profitable  1 
you.  Which  we  will  make  plain  from  those  ve 
things  which  they  accuse,  and  you,  as  most  fi 
niidable,  suspect  us  of:  being  assured,  that  such 
suspect  with  vehement  fear,  though  they  may 
won  for  the  present  with  the  sweetness  of  an  oi 
tion,  yet  when  the  matter  comes  to  performani 
will  then  do  as  shall  be  moat  for  their  turn. 

"  We  have  told  you  that  we  hold  our  domiui 
yonder  upon  fear  ;  and  that  upon  the  same  cai 
we  come  hither  now,  by  the  help  of  our  friends 
assure  the  cities  here  ;  and  not  to  bring  you  ir 
subjection,  but  rather  to  keep  you  from  it.  84.  A 
let  no  man  object,  that  we  be  solicitous  for  the 
that  are  nothing  to  us  :  for  as  long  as  you  be  pi 
served,  and  able  to  make  head  against  the  Syrac 
sians,  we  shall  be  the  less  annoyed  by  their  sendi 
of  forces  to  the  Peloponnesians'.  And  in  tl 
point  you  are  very  much  unto  us.  For  the  sai 
reason,  it  is  raeet^  also  that  we  replant  the  Lee 
tines;  not  to  subject  them,  as  their  kindred 


thntuf  HllGrecoeiDur  own  Hmungst  soIoni;as  tiiu  be  presc-rvei],  fi 

tlie  rwl.     BttI  to  seek  mtana"  Stu.  the  very  fact  nf  your  being  tin 

Bekkvr  iSte.,  oi  taKkuiroifuOa :  vul-  [-niiiijth  to  make  heml  Bfrnitist 

go,  DUE  uXXfi  iiriiuBa .}  Hjmcumas,  we  an-  k-ss  likely  t0 

'  ["  And  let  no  one  suppose  ibat  aDuojcc)  liy  their  seuding  ol 

wc  he  soliuitous  Cor  iIkml'  that  uie  lu  tlic  PclopoiiticsMna".'] 
nulhing  Ui  u^;  itmcmlHriut't  that        '  [It  is  nasoDable''.] 
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ftibfea,  bat  to  make  them  as  puissant  as  we  can  : 

that  being  near,  they  may  from  their  own  territory 

Weaken  the  Syracusians  in  our  behalf.     For  as  for 

our  wars  at  home,  we  are  a  match  for  our  enemies 

ivithont  their  help  ;    and  the  Chalcidean  (whom 

Ijaving  made  a  slave  yonder,  the  Syracusian  said, 

^^"e  absurdly  attempt  to  vindicate  into  liberty  here) 

is4  most  beneficial  to  us  there  without  arms,  paying 

«x3ouey  only ;  but  the   Leontiues,   and  other  our 

friends  here,  are  the  most  profitable  to  us  when 

tliey  are  most  in  liberty. 

8a.  "  Now  to  a  tyrant  or  city  that  reigneth,  no- 
tliing  can  be  thought  absurd  if  profitable;  nor  any 
xnan  a  friend,  that  may  not  be  trusted  to.     Friend 
c»r  enemy  be  must  be,  according  to   the  several 
Occasions.     But  here  it  is  for  our  benefit  not  to 
Vreaken  our  friends,  but  by  our  friends'  strength 
to  "weaken   our  enemies.      This  you  must  needs 
believe,  inasmuch  as  yonder  also  we  so  command 
ewer  our  confederates,  as  every  of  them  may  be 
most  useful  to  us  :  the  Chians  and  Methymna;ans 
redeem  their  liberty  with  providing  us  some  gal- 
leys ;  the  most  of  the  rest,  with  a  tribute  of  money 
somewhat  more    pressing.       Some    again    of  our 
confederates  are  absolutely  free,  notwithstanding 
ikt  they  be  islanders,  and  easy  to  be  subdued :  the 
reasou  whereof  is  this  ;  they  are  situate  in  places 
commndious  about  Peloponnesus.      It  is  probable 
therefore,  that  here  also  we  will  so  order  our  affairs 
as  shall    be    most   for  our   uwu    turn,   and  most 
according  to  our  fear,  as  we  told  you,  of  tlie  Synt- 
(^wsians.     For  they  affect  a   dominion   over  you ; 
Slid  Laving  by  advantage  of  your  suspicion  of  us 
'Irawu  you  to  their  side,  will  themselves  by  force, 


Ol.  1)1.  3. 
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or  (if  we  go  home  without  effect)  by  your  want  ai 
fiiends,  have  the  sole  command  of  Sicily  :  which, 
if  you  join  with  them,  must  of  necessity  come  to 
pass.  For  neither  will  it  be  easy  for  us  to  bring 
so  great  forces  again  together':  nor  will  the  Syra- 
CQsiana  want  strength  to  subdue  you,  if  we  be 
absent.  Him  that  thinketb  otherwise,  the  thing 
itself  convinceth.  8G.  For  when  you  called  us  in 
to  aid  you  at  the  first,  the  fear  you  pretended  was 
only  this :  that  if  we  neglected  you,  the  Syracu- 
sians  would  subdue  you,  and  we  thereby  should 
participate  of  the  danger".  And  it  were  unjust, 
that  the  argument  you  would  needs  have  to  prevail 
then  with  us,  should  now  have  no  effect  with  your- 
selves ;  or  that  you  should  be  jealous  of  the  much 
strength  we  bring  against  the  power  of  the  Syra- 
cusians,  when  much  rather  you  should  give  the 
less  ear  unto  them.  We  cannot  so  much  as  stay 
here  without  you  :  aud  if  becoming  perfidious  we 
shouldsubdue  these  states,  yet  we  are  unable  to  hold 
them  :  both  in  respect  of  the  length  of  the  voyage, 
and  for  want  of  means  of  guarding  them ;  because 
they  be  great,  and  provided  after  the  manner  of 
the  continent™.  Whereas  they,  not  lodged  near  you 
in  a  camp,  but  inhabiting  near  you  in  a  city  of 
greater  power  than  this  of  ours'',  will  be  always 


'  [■'  F<ir  ueitlier  wouMit  he  easj  on  ftiid  snw  yna  got  imdeT  hy  (he 

wen  for  us  to  dcul  nlth  to  great  u  .Symcusans,  we  Urn  shotild  Ite  i 

fiirce,   wlien    united   in  oue;   nor  ilauger".     srpomJuv  diuitutiu  [ 

without  us,  would  you  find  ibeae  tores,   quum  frondem  ntaiiu  (j 

here    (the    Syrucusitus)    a   teehle  tientei,  pecus  quu  volont  due 

enemy",]  Uuker] 

'  [rpoafiovTic  ^offov :  "  the  feat        '  [And  iherefore,  such  ai 


"  the  feat 
yoii  hflil  lip  lieforu  our  tycs,  was  tin 
iitber  tliuri  Uiis :  that  if  we  liNilied 


tin  p^^ 
duen^H 


,i:  power  coulil  iiottleni  with.] 
'  [Thul  is,  '■  tliaii  this  power 
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watching  their  advantages  against  you :  and  when 
ail  opportunity  shall  be  offered  against  any  of  your 
nties,  will  be  sure  not  to  let  it  -slip.     This  they 
bve  already  made  to  appear,  both  in  their  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Leontines,  and  also  otherwise. 
And  yet  have  these  the  face  to  move  you '  against 
as  that  hinder  this,  and  that  have  hitherto  kept 
Sicily  from  falling  into  their  hands.     But  we,  on 
the  other  side,  invite  you  to  a  far  more  real  safety ; 
and  pray  yon,  not  to  betray  that  safety  which  we 
Doth  of  us  hold  fi"om  one  another  at  this  present, 
l^iit  to  consider,  that  they  by  their  own  number 
Ixave  way  to  you  always,  though  without  confede- 
K"ates;  whereas  you  shall  seldom  have  so  great  an 
a.id  again  to  resist  them.     Which  if  through  your 
jealousy  you  suffer  to  go  away  without  effect,  or  if 
it  miscarry,  yon  will  hereafter  wish  for  the  least 
pkart  of  the  same,  when  their  coming  can  no  more 
«io  you  good. 

87.  "  Bnt,   CaraariuEeans,   be    neither  you  nor 

others  moved  with  their  calumnies.    We  have  told 

yoQ  the  very  truth,  why  we   are  suspected  :  and 

summarily  we  will  tell  it  you  again,  claiming  to 

previul  with  you  thereby.     We  say,  we  command 

■yonder,  lest  else  we  should  obey  ;  and  we  assert 

iWo  liberty    the   cities  here,  lest  else  we  should 

be  harmed  by  them  :  many  things  we  have  to 

be  doing,  because  many  things  we  are  forced  to 

Ware  of:  and  both  now  and  before,  we  came  not 

Wicalled ;  but  called  as  confederates  to  such  of  you 

as  suffer  wrong.     Make  not  yourselves  judges  of 

what  we  do,  nor  go  about  as  censors  (which  were 

*bi(i  WD  bave  brought  here".]  men  iliut  liiiuw  nut  whut  you  are 


e  you,  as  if  you  w 


ubout,  ngiiiiujt  ub"  &c.] 


Oi.  Bl.  1. 
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now  hard  to  do)  to  divert  us ;  but  as  far  as  thit 
busy  humour  and  fashion  of  ours  may  be  for  youi 
own  service,  so  far  take  and  use  it :  and  think  no 
the  same  hurtful  alike  to  all,  but  that  the  gjeates 
part  of  the  Grecians  have  good  by  it.  For  in  al 
places ',  though  we  be  not  of  any  side,  yet  both  h( 
that  looketh  to  be  wronged,  and  he  that  contrivetl 
to  do  the  wrong,  by  the  obviousness  of  the  hope  thai 
the  one  hath  of  our  aid,  and  of  the  fear  that  the  othei 
hath  of  their  own  danger,  if  we  should  come,  art 
brought  by  necessity,  the  one  to  moderation  agaiusi 
his  will,  the  other  into  safety  without  his  trouble 
Refuse  not  therefore  the  security  now  present 
common  both  to  us  that  require  it,  and  to  your- 
selves-. But  do  as  others  use  to  do  ;  come  with  us 
and  instead  of  defending  yourselves  always  agains' 
the  Syracusiaus,  take  your  turn  once,  and  put  thert 
to  their  guard  as  they  have  done  you." 

i,r      88.  Thus  spake  Euphemus.     The  Camarinaean! 

y  stood  thus  affected.  They  bare  good  will  to  tfai 
Athenians,  save  that  they  thought  they  uaeant  tc 
subjugate  Sicily  :  and  were  ever  at  strife  with  thi 
Syracusiaus  about  their  borders.  Yet  because  the; 
were  afraid  that  the  Syracusiaus,  that  were  nea" 
them,  might  as  well  get  the  victory  as  the  other 
they  had  both  formerly  sent  them  some  few  horse 
and  also  now  resolved  for  the  future  to  help  th* 
Syracusiaus,  but  underhand  and  as  sparingly  a 
possible  :  and  withal  that  they  might  no  less  seen 

'  ["  For  in  every  |jUti',  iliai  c*eu  cuijie  we  aru  like  to  put  him  in  «m 

where  we  nrp  nol  Ht  hand,  yelhe  jcopnrdy.llieyoreliothbniuglirite. 

lliBl  Inolielh  ftc,  ond  he  that  eon-  *  ["  Refuse  not  Iheivrore  this  «* 

Uirclh  fic.,  for  the  ubviuus  cxpci;t-  ciirity,  both  romuion  lu  hiro  tlv 

alioD  ('Hi'h  tiulb,  one  of  lucoliiig  rt<|uiri-$  ii,  and  now   present  V 

with  our  uid,  the  oilier,  that  if  ve  yourselves".! 
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to  favoar  the  Atlieniaiis   than    the    Syracusiaiis, 

especially  after  they  had  won  a  battle,  to  give  for 

(iie  present  an  equal  answer  unto  both'.     So  after 

deliberation  had,  they  answered  thus :  "  That  foras- 

miich  as  they  that  warred,  were  both  of  them  their 

Confederates,  they  thought  it  most  agreeable  to  their 

oath  for  the  present  to  give  aid  to  neither".     And 

so  the  ambassadors  of  both  sides  went  their  ways. 

jVnd  the  Syracusiaus  made  preparations  for  the 

■>^-ar  by  themselves'. 

The  Athenians  being  encamped  at  Naxos,  treated  t 
■writh  the  Siculi,  to  procure  as  many  of  them  as  si 
ttey  might  to  their  side.    Of  whom,  such  as  in- 
habited the  plain  and  were  subject  to  the  Syra- 
cusians,  for  the  most  part  held  off:  but  they  that 
tlwelt  in  the  most  inland  parts  of  the  island,  being  a 
free  people,  and  ever  before  dwelling  in  villages, 
presently  agreed  with  the  Athenians';  and  brought 
oora  into  the  army,  and  some  of  them  also  money. 
To  those  that  held  off,  the  Athenians  went  with 
their  army  ;  and  some  they  forced  to  come  in,  and 
others  they  hindered  from  receiving  the  aids  and 
garrisons  of  the  Syracusians"".    And  having  brought  iti 


1 
1 


S 


'  ["  But  kariufC  leat  llie  Syra- 
eiuitit.that  were  near  t1<t?iu,  should 
ero  wUfaout  their  aid  gtt  the  vic- 
loij,  they  Bl  Uie  first  sLiit  t/ioic 
(Tvi;)fbw  hnraei  and  uiiw  resolved 
W  the  future  io  furl  ralher  to  sup- 
put  ite  Sjmousana,  but  ns  spat- 
i'el]' u  [Ki&sible ;  but  fur  tbe  pri!- 
'nt,tbfil  they  migbt  no  leas  Sm.,  in 
•wirtopveequslaoflwertueauL".] 
'  ["  iiid  the  Sytacusons  pie- 
[■nd  IhemielvcB  for  tbc  <raT.  And 
'''c  Albcniims"  fte."] 
'["  But  Ihescatlvtcd  bhabitanU 


of  ibe  inland  parts,  who  hail  been 
from  sll  lime  independent,  agreed 
straightway,  all  but  a  few,  tvith  tUe 
Aliieniaus".— al  olicqinic,  n  term 
chosen  rather  than  7ri\ae,  or  even 
Kuifim,  tadenote  the  absolutely  bnr- 
barian  habits  of  those  Sikeli,  whose 
habitntions  had  nothing  in  iliem 
approaching  to  civil  union.  Am.] 

*  ["  But  olhen  they  were  hin- 
dered (from  forcing  (o  come  in)  l>j 
the  Syracusans  sending  f^risiins 
and   supporting  them    with    sue- 
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VI.        their  fleet  from  Naxos,  where  it  had  been  all  tlM? 

■; — ' — ■    winter  till  now,  they  lay  the  rest  of  the  winter  at 

A..c.iiSA.    Catana,  and  re-erected  their  camp  formerly  burnt 

by  the  Syracusians.     They  sent  a  galley  also  to 

UKjwurtforiui  Carthage,  to  procure  amity  and  what  help  they 

into nX'irinf'' could  from  thence:  and  into  Hetrnria',  becnnae 


'  [ic  Tvpuiir'mv.—lf  we  senrcli 
for  the  tmi^es  ot'tlieir  iliffusioD,  the 
FeUsgi  wilt  appear  to  be  one  of  the 
f^reatest  nations  of  Europe:  extend- 
ing in  their  migratioQS  alrtOEt  as 
widely  ns  tJie  Celts.  Thmalinn, 
Sikelian,  Tjrsenian,  Pelasgtan : 
these  are  only  various  names  of  a 
nation  extending  from  the  I'o  and 
Ama  almost  to  the  BoBpovus:  and 
it  waa  hy  no  arbitrary  fiction  that 
^schylus  rankea  Pclasjrua.  son  of 
waKaixSav,  boast  that  bis  people 
were  masters  of  the  whole  country 
west  iif  the  Strymon.  The  regions 
nf  the  east,  agnin,  were  overrun 
wilb  Pelas^ic  tribes,  LemnDs, 
Iinbros,  rind  Samolbraee,  wtre  well 
tnowu  Pelasgian  setllemellts  even 
down  to  the  hislorieol  period :  they 
inhabited  Leshos  and  Chios  before 
the  Greehs,  and,  an  it  i;  jMid,  the 
whole  of  Ionia  from  Mycaie  and  of 
£oUs,  But  all  that  was  leTt  iu 
later  times  of  this  immense  raee, 
weredelaohed  and  widely-sta  tiered 
remnantE,  like  those  of  the  Celtic 
trilics  Id  Sjpain :  which,  like  ibem 
too,  were  conceived  to  be,  not  the 
fmgnientfl  of  a  great  people,  but 
Bcttleme.nls  formed,  like  those  of  ibe 
Greeks,  by  dispersed  migiatioDs  and 
colonizations.  ^Tyrsenia  was  the 
name  by  wbieh  tlie  Greeks,  in  early 
times,  desig;nalcd  the  whole  of 
western  Iluly.  We  find  a  line  of 
Tyrsenian  settlcmeut!',  whose  Pe- 


hi'iric  origin  is  well  esluhli^, 
alonji  the  whole  const  of  ihc  sw, 
which  thence  derives  its  name.fnio 
Pisa  down  to  the  bordera  of  lEna- 
tria.  In  the  historical  age,  howno. 
the  nation  peculiarly  so  callnl  bj 
the  Greeks  were  the  Etru««w- 
witli  whom  their  colonies  in  Skilj 
and  Italy  were  continually  foratiDf 
relations  of  war  or  peace,  and  win* 
fame  stood  hiph  in  Hellas  ilidf  to 
power,  arts,  and  wealth,  ll  •» 
forgotten  that  the  Etrascani.  «b 
called  themselves  Ratena,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  Rietian(Rto- 
lian) origin, and  neither  iQlsnfCua)|e 
nor  laws  to  have  had  the  mnotn> 
resemblance  lo  the  Greeks  or  Vf- 
laspi,  had  gotten  the  nll^^cofTJ^ 
rhenians  only  by  having  conqneM 
Tyrrbenia,  and  became  the  mnilei' 
of  those  Tyrrhenians  who  did  iXA 
quit  their  homes.  And  from  TA" 
rheniu  retaining  its  name  after  d)>> 
coniiiiest,  two  entirely  diffcrtfl 
races  came  to  be  called  Tyrrbimii* 
by  the  Greeks:  llie  Petasgi  an  i* 
euBst  of  Asia  and  the  islands  in  1^ 
north  of  the  Mgeaa,  and  the  Eln* 
cans.  As  to  the  fortoei,  it  was  ff>- 
dently  the  custom  at  the  time  oTtkf 
Peloponnesian  war,  to  call  the  ol" 
Pelasgian  inhabitants  of  LeiniK* 
and  Imbros  Tjrsenian  Peli>«(|i- 
They  were  the  descendnnis  of  llH 
Pelasgi,  who,  aflcrthe  Dorian  ini** 
siou,  left  Birotiii,  uid  obtained  I" 
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some  cities  there  had  of  their  own  accord  promised        y, 
to   take  their  parts.     They   seut  likewise  to  the    • — ' — 
Siculi  about  them  and  to  Egesta,  appointing  them     a.c.416- 
lo  send  in  all  the  horse  they  could  :  aud  made  ready  „"il"r-pJr,.' 
bricks,  and  iron,  and  whatsoever  else  was  necessary  '■""■w-'*.''™ 
for  a  siege,  and  every  other  thing  they  needed,  as 
intending  to  fall  in  hand  with  the  war  early  the 
next  spring. 

The  ambassadors  of  Syracuse  which  were  sent  Ti,BSm™ 
to  Corinth  and  Lacedseraon,  as  they  sailed  by  ^^,"1^^",'^ 
endeavoured  also  to  move  the  Italians  to  a  regard  i-ar«iii^in«"^ 
of  this  action  of  the  Athenians'.     Being  come  to 


*  lime  selilenieiils  in  Muca  on  coii- 
^litioD  of  iBliourini'  for  the  state 
f>i.  17,  note).  After  ousting  (he 
Min;ie  aud  abiding  long  ip  I^iudoe 
■Bi)  Imhrofi,  being  coinpclliid  by 
ibc  Athenians  to  migrate  tmevr, 
tbcjr  shaped  tlieir  (.-ouise,  some  to 
die  HellesiNint,  some  to  the  const  of 
TbTaceitnd  the  penlnsulti  of  Mount 
Alho«.  Hence  Thucydides(iv.lOtl) 
ays  that  Athoa  wiu  tnhnbiud  by  a 
Peta5gic  nice,  the  Tyrueniftna  who 
bad  prerioualy  Bellle<l  in  AUicn  and 
LemnoE.  They  cttme  originally,  as 
the  Etory  runs,  from  the  south  of 
Elruria:  and  must  undoubtedly 
hiTc  called  tliemselves  Tyr^eninns. 
Tiuat  first  appeanmce  however  was 
in  Acamania-.  and  all  that  Pau- 
Huias  could  learn  uf  their  exliac- 
tion,  was  that  they  were  Slkelians : 
a  naioe  which  had  extended  across 
the  Ionian  sea  to  Epiras.  And  the 
probability  is  that  they  came,  not 
bom  the  Tiber,  but  from  Epirus: 
and  the  Pelugic  extraction  of  tbe 
EpiroU  having  been  forgotten  in 
iho  lime  of  Tliucjdide«,  they  were 
tlie  only  Pelnsgi   then  known   in 


southern  Hellas, — When  tbe  GreeV 
settlemenls  were  founded  in  Italy, 
the  Etruscans  had  not  yet  made 
their  appearance.  It  is  to  tlie  Fe- 
laiigi,  and  not  to  the  Etruscans,  we 
must  refer  the  lines  wherein  He- 
siod  spealis  of  Agrius  and  LaUnus 
as  culing  the  renowned  Trrseniuns : 
and  they  must  be  the  pirates  that 
infested  (he  western  seas  before  the 
Greeks  sent  colonies  to  Sicily,  and 
that  with  (he  Carthaginians  (about 
5-10  A.  C.)  defeated  the  PhooEeans 
(see  Herod,  i.  I6il).  Subse(iucntly 
oil  the  pirates  of  the  lower  aea  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  bythe  Greeks 
as  Tyrrhenians,— About  aoO  A.C. 
the  Etruscans  were  at  the  height 
ol  their  power,  and  commanded  the 
whole  Tyrrhenian  sea.  The  defeat 
of  their  fleet  by  Hicni  in  474,  seems 
to  bave  broken  their  maritime 
power:  in  the  course  of  this  I'cn- 
tury  they  lust  tlic  whole  country 
beyond  (he  Apennines,  and  in  three 
centuries  mora  were  swallowed  up 
in  the  Roman  empire.  See  Niehuhr, 
(Eiiotrinns  and  Pelasgi.] 

'  ["  The*  endeavoured  In  move 
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Corinth,  they  spake  unto  them,  and  (temanded  aid 
upon  the  title  of  cousanguinity.  The  Corinthians 
having  forthwith,  for  their  own  part,  decreed. 
cheerfnlly  to  aid  them,  sent  also  ambassadors  from  - 
themselves  along  with  these  to  Lacedeemon :  to  ■ 
help  them  to  persuade  the  Lacedjemonians,  both  to 
make  a  more  open  war  against  the  Athenians  at 
home,  and  to  send  some  forces  also  into  Sicily.  At 
the  same  time  that  these  ambassadors  were  at 
Lacedaemon  from  Corinth,  Alcibiades  was  also 
there  with  his  fellow-fugitives ;  who  presently  upon 
their  escape  passed  over  from  Thurii  first  to  Cyl- 
leue,  the  haven  of  the  Eleians,  in  a  ship,  and  after- 
wards went  thence  to  Lacedsemon,  sent  for  by  the 
LacedEemoiiians  themselves,  under  public  security. 
For  he  feared  them  for  his  doings  about  Mantineia. 
And  it  fell  out,  that  in  the  assembly  of  the  Lace- 
dajmoniaiis,  the  Corinthiaus,  Syracusians,  and  Al- 
cibiades made  all  of  them  the  same  request.  Now 
the  ephores  and  magistrates,  though  intending  to 

"  send  ambassadors  to  Syracuse  to  hinder  them  from 
compounding  with  the  Athenians,  being  yet  not 
forward  to  send  them  aid,  Alcibiades  stood  forth 
and  sharpened  the  Lacedtemonians  :  inciting  them 
with  words  to  this  effect : 

ir  89.  "  It  will  be  necessary  that  I  say  something 
first  concerning  mine  own  accusation,  lest  through 
jealousy  of  mc,  you  bring  a  prejudicate  ear  to  the 
common  business.  My  ancestors  having  on  a 
certain  quarrel  renounced  the  office  of  receiving 


iLe  itatiois  not  to  diare^id  wlint  crians  were  connected  hy  blood  or 

the  AUieniuns  were  iibuut,  as  aimed  alliance  nilh  tlie  I'doponnenuiB: 

e<|uiLlly   ut   themsclveB".      Of  the  ihe   Mctaponlians,  Tbuiiiins,  Nud 

Iloliuts,  tlw  THrenUDM   and    \/y  RlicgtanB  willi  Ihe  Atlictibns.] 
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Foa',  I  was  the  man  that  restored  the  same  again;        vi. 


and  showed  yon  all  possible  respect,  both  other- 

Hrise,  and  in  the  matter  of  your  loss  at  Pylus. 

Whilst  I  persisted  in  my  good  will  to  you,  being  to 

make  a  peace  at  Athens,  by  treating  the  same  with 

my  adversaries  you  invested  them  with  authority, 

and  me  with  disgrace.     For  which  cause,  if  in 

applying  myself  afterwards  to  the  Mantineans  and 

Argives,  or  in  anything  else  I  did  you  hurt,  I  did 

it  justly :  and  if  any  man  here  were  causelessly  angry 

Mrith  me,  then  when  he  suffered,  let  him  be  now 

Content  again,  when  he  knows  the  true  cause  of 

the  same.     Or  if  any  man  think  the  worse  of  me 

for  inclining  to  the  people,  let  him  acknowledge 

tlat  therein  also  he  is  offended  without  a  cause. 

I^or  w^e  have  been  always  enemies  to  tyrants ;  and 

Mrhat  is  contrary  to  a  tyrant,  is  called  the  people  : 

Hud  from  thence  hath  continued  our  adherence  to 

the  multitude.      Besides,  in  a  city  governed  by 

democracy,  it  was  necessary  in   most  things  to 

follow  the  present  course ;  nevertheless  we  have 

endeavoured  to  be  more  moderate  than  suiteth  with 

the  now  headstrong  humour  of  the  people.     But 

others  there  have  been,  both  formerly  and  now, 

that  have  incited  the  common  people  to  worse 

things  than  V :  and  they  are  those  that  have  also 

driven  out  me.     But  as  for  us,  when  we  had  the 

charge  of  the  whole,  we  thought  it  reason**,  by  what 

fonn  it  was  grown  most  great  and  most  free,  and 

'  [•*  Renounced  your  frpoUviav*^ :  in  what  form  \'  c,  in  that  to  preserve 

•win. 70,  note ;  and  v.  43.]  it :  (for  such  of  us  as  Imve  any  jud^- 

[** To  the  wickeder  measures".]  mcnt  know  \c.:  hut  of  confessed 

[**  ^Ve  however  became  leaders  madness  notliin^  new  can  be  said): 

<nthedemocracy,tliinking  it  reason  and  we  tliou^lit  it  not  safe"  \'c.] 

VOL.  IX.  P 


YEAH    Xni. 

AC.  415-4. 
Of.  91.  2. 
( >ration  of 
Alcibiades. 
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in  which  we  received  it,  in  the  same  to  preserve  it_  ^^t. 
For  though  such  of  us  as  have  judgment,  do  knowsi^-^^w 
well  enough  what  the  democracy  is,  and  I  no  less^*^s 
than  another,  (insomuch  as  I  could  inveigh  against:*  ^t 
it :  but  of  confessed  madness  nothing  can  be  saidfc»  id 
that  is  new),  yet  we  thought  it  not  safe  to  change=^»'-^ 
it,  when  you  our  enemies  were  so  near  us. 

90.  "  Thus  stands  the  matter  touching  my  owuMzMm 

accusation.     And  concerning  what  we  are  to  con -*i- 

sult  of,  both  you  and  I,  if  I  know  anything  whiclL«JIi 
you  yourselves  do  not,  hear  it  now'.  Wemade^^-e 
this  voyage  into  Sicily,  first  (if  we  could)  to  subdue^^^  e 
the  Sicilians ;  after  them  the  Italians';  after  them,  «,  *. 
to  assay  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  and  Carthage  ^^* 

itself.    If  these  or  most  of  these  enterprises  snc- "- 

ceeded,  then  next  we  should  have  undertaken  Pe-  

loponnesus,  with  the  accession  both  of  the  Greek    ^^^ 
forces  there',  and  with  many  mercenary  barbarians,      — 
Iberians  and  others  of  those  parts,  confessed  to  be      ' 
the  most  warlike  of  the  barbarians  that  are  now. 
■  We  should  also  have   built  many  galleys  besides 
these  which  we  have  already,  (there  being  plenty  of 
timber  in  Italy) ;  with  the  which  besieging  Pelo- 
ponnesus round,  and  also  taking  the  cities  thereof 
with  our  land  forces,  upon  such  occasions  as  should 
arise  from  the  land,  some  by  assault  and  some  by 
siege*,  we  hoped  easily  to  have  debelled  it  and 


'  ["And  coocerDing  what  jou        *  [^Iftbesc,  in  wholeor  inpait, 

■re  lo  consult  about,  nod  I,  if  I  succceiled.wewprenowtoaDdertake 

know  aug;lit  more  than  ^u.  am  to  Peloponnesus,  hariu^  ^ned  the 

adrae,  benr  it  doh".^  accession  of  tbe  whole  pnwer  of  the 

*  ["  The  luliots". — "  The  domi-  Greeks  there,  and  hiring  nuuij  of 

oionofCulbage*';  that  is,Sardinia,  the  barbnriatis"  4cc.] 
CeniM.  and  pTobahl;  same  of  the         '  ["  With  vrhicb  heseginf  Pel^l 


pounesus  louud,  and  hj  utaAs  bf  ■ 
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afienvards  to  have  gotten  the  dominion   of  all  vi, 
Greece.    As  for  money  and  com  to  facilitate  some 

points  of  this,  the  places  we  should  have  conquered  A.c.4ift4. 

tlere,  besides  what  here  we  should  have  found,  orauon  or' 

AlclbiiMlctu 


^ — • — -^ 

YKAR   XVI  r. 


oold  sufficiently  have  furnished  us. 
91.  **  Thus,  from  one  that  most  exactly  knoweth 
it,  you  have  heard  what  is  the  design  of  the  fleet 
now  gone ;  and  which  the  generals  there,  as  far  as 
they  can,  will  also  put  in  execution.     Understand 
next,  that  unless  you  aid  them,  they  yonder  cannot 
possibly  hold  out.    For  the  Sicilians,  though  inex- 
pert, if  many  of  them  unite  may  well  subsist :  but 
tliat  the  Syracusians  alone,  with  their  whole  power 
already  beaten,  and  withal  kept  from  the  use  of 
tk  sea  ^  should  withstand  the  forces  of  the  Athen- 
ians already  there,  is  a  thing  impossible.     And  if 
their  city  should  be  taken,  all  Sicily  is  had,  and 
soon  after  Italy  also  :  and  the  danger  from  thence 
^hich  I  foretold  you,  would  not  be  long  ere  it  fell 
upon  you.    Let  no  man  therefore  think  that  he 
IK)W  consulteth  of  Sicily  c)nly,  but  also  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, unless  this  be  done  with  speed.     Let^  the 
army  you  send  be  of  such,  as  being  aboard  may 
row,  and  landing  presently  be  armed  :  and  (which 
I  think  more  profitable  than  the  army  itself)  send 
a  Spartan  for  commander,  both  to  train  the  sol- 
ders already  there,  and  to  compel  unto  it  such  as 
Tefdae.     For  thus  will  your  present  friends  be  the 
more  encouraged,  and  such  as  be  doubtful  come  to 

lod  with  our  anny  at  the  same  but  that  the  Syi*acusans  &c.,  and 

^  of  the  cities  taking  some  by  withal    blockaded    by  the    fleet, 

•"•nit  and  some  walling  in"  &c.]  should  withstand"  Sec.] 

'f  For  the  Sicilians,  though  very        '  [*' Unless  this  be  done  with 

^expert,  yet  if  they  could  closely  speed,  and  an  army  be  embarked 

Wttle,  might  even  yet  get  the  better :  for  those  parts,  (»f  such  as"  ;S:c.] 

P  2 
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VI.  you  witli  the  more  assurance.  It  were  also  good 
'  ■  to  make  war  more  openly  wpon  them  here  :  thai 
A.c.41^4.  the  Syracnsians  seeing  your  care  may  the  rathei 
onBnn'or'  hold  out,  30(1  the  Athenians  be  less  able  to  send 
Akibiwin,  gyppjy  tQ  ^])eir  army.  You  ought  likewise  to  for- 
tity  Deceleia  in  the  territory  of  Athens,  a  thine 
which  the  Athenians  themselves  most  fear,  and 
reckon  for  the  only  evil  they  have  not  yet  tasted  in 
this  war.  And  the  way  to  hurt  an  enemy  most,  is 
to  know  certainly  what  he  most  feareth,  and  tc 
bring  the  same  upon  him.  For  in  reason  a  mar 
therefore  feareth  a  thing  most,  as  having  the  pre- 
cisest  knowledge  of  what  will  most  hurt  hiui.  As 
for  the  commodities  which  yourselves  shall  reap 
and  deprive  the  enemy  of  by  so  fortifying:  lettinf- 
much  pass,  I  will  sum  you  up  the  principal.  What- 
soever the  territory  is  furnished  withal',  will  com< 
most  of  it  unto  you,  partly  taken,  and  partly  of  it! 
own  accord.  The  revenue  of  the  silver  mines  ir 
Lauriura,  and  whatsoever  other  profit  they  havf 
from  their  land  or  from  their  courts  of  justice' 
will  presently  be  lost :  and,  which  is  worse,  theii 
confederates  will  be  remiss  in  bringing  in  theii 
revenue :  and  will  care  little  for  the  Athenians,  i 
they  believe  once  that  you  follow  the  war  to  thi 
utmost.  That  any  of  these  things  be  put  in  ac 
speedily  and  earnestly,  men  of  Lacedaemon,  i 
resteth  only  in  yourselves  :  for  I  am  confident,  am 


'  [That  ie,  the  ticc  and  dcud  fets  and  fines  sritingrromUieiuit 

9t<Kik;skv'es,  cattle,  lrees,&c.  Am.]  of  its  own  Ritizens,  and  what  i 

*  [The  couria  of  justice  would  more  serious,  from  the  suits  of  th« 

be  dosed,  the  cilizens'  whole  lioie  allies,  who  were  obliged  lomortl 

lieing  occu  (lied  with  the-war^  mid  the  tiibuniils  atAtkeiis.     Boeckl 

the  suite  would   thereby  lose  the  Sei-v.  IM.nole.] 


AlcilnoUes, 
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I  think  I  err  not,  that  all  these  things  are  possible        vi. 
to  be  done.  '     ' 

YKAR   XTII. 

92.  "  Now  I  must  crave  this  :  that  1  be  neither    a.c.415^. 

the  worse  esteemed,  for  that  having  once  been    orauonor 

thought  a  lover  of  my  country,  I  go  now  amongst 

the  greatest  enemies  of  the  same  against  it;  nor 

yet  mistrusted,  as  one  that  speaketh  with  the  zeal 

of  a  fugitive.     For  though  I  fly  from  the  malice  of 

tbem  that  drave  me  out,  I  shall  not,  if  you  take  my 

ocunsel,  fly  your  profit.     Nor  are  you  enemies  so 

Hiuch,  who  have  hurt  but  your  enemies,  as  they 

^re,  that  have  made  enemies  of  friends.     I  love 

tiot  my  country,  as  wronged  by  it,  but  as  having 

lived  in  safety  in  it^     Nor  do  I  think  that  I  do 

lierein  go  against  any  country  of  mine  ;  but  that  I 

ftr  rather  seek  to  recover  the  country  I  have  not. 

•And  he  is  truly  a  lover  of  his  country,  not  that 

i^efiiseth  to  invade  the  country  he  hath  wrongfully 

lost :  but  that  desires  so  much  to  be  in  it,  as  by 

^ny  means  he  can  he  will  attempt  to  recover  it. 

1  desire  you  therefore,  Lacedaemonians,  to  make 

Use  of  my  service  in  whatsoever  danger  or  labour 

confidently:  seeing  you  know%  accordhig  to  the 

common  saying,  if  I  did  hurt  you  much  when  I  was 

your  enemy,  I  can  help  you  much  when  I  am  your 

friend.    And  so  much  the  more,  in  that  I  know 

the  state  of  Athens,  and  but  conjectured  at  yours. 

And  considering  you  are  now  in  deliberation  upon 

*  matter  of  so  extreme  importance,  I  pray  you 

think  not  much  to  send  an  army  both  into  Sicily 

^d  Attica :  as  well  to  preserve  the  great  matters 


F*  I  retain  not  my  love  ufcoun-    but  wherein  I  lived  in  safety  in  it 
^T  wbeicin  I  am  wronged  by  it,    as  one  of  the  citizens".] 


A.C.115-4. 
'Ol.  Dl.  3. 
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that  are  there  with  the  presence  of  a  small  part  of  "■ircnf 
your  force,  as  also  to  pull  down  the  power  of  the  ^»*e 
Athenians  both  present  and  to  come :  and  after-  — ~^- 
wards  to  dwell  in  safety  yourselves,  and  to  have  ^*^e 
the  leading  of  all  Greece;  not  forced,  hut  volun-  — -Hi- 
lary and  with  their  good  affection." 

n.  93.  Thus  spake  Alcibiades.  And  the  Lacedge-  — ^- 
monians,  though  before  this  they  had  a  purpose  of  "^oi 
their  own  accord  to  send  an  army  against  Athens,  «^ 
bvit  had  delayed  aiid  neglected  it':  yet  when  these  ■^^e 
particulars  were  delivered  by  him,  they  were  a  -^^ 
great  deal  the  more  confirmed  in  the  same,  con- 
ceiving that  what  they  had  heard  was  from  one 
that  evidently  knew  it.  Insomuch  as  they  had  set 
their  minds  already  upon  the  fortifying  of  Deceleia, 
and  upon  the  sending  of  some  succours  into  Sicily, 
for  the  present  ^  And  having  assigned  Gylippns 
the  son  of  Cleandridas,  unto  the  Syracusian  am- 
bassadors for  chief  commander*,  they  willed  him 
to  consider,  both  with  them  and  the  Corinthians, 
how  best  for  their  present  means,  and  with  greatest 
speed,  some  help  might  be  conveyed  unto  them  in 
Sicily.  He  thereupon  appointed  the  Corinthians 
to  send  him  two  galleys  presently  to  Asine,  and  to 
furnish  the  rest  they  meant  to  send,  and  to  have 
them  ready  to  sail  when  occasion  should  serve. 
Tliis  agreed  upon,  they  departed  from  Lacedremon. 

1  In  the  meantime  the  galley  arrived  at  Athens, 
which  the  generals  sent  home  for  money  and 
horsemen.     And  the  Athenians  upon  hearing,  de> 


i 


[irtptopiifuviH : ''  hnd  delnireil  it 
tifMiffh  nreMmipretiiin".} 
'  ["  Sending  forth  vtiih'.] 


'  ["  And  appoioting  G^lippus, 
the  sua  of  Cleandridas,  cammuider 
of  Utc  SynousMis".] 


J 
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creed  to  send  both  provision  and  horsemen '  to  the        vi. 
army.     So  the  winter  ended :  and  the  seventeenth    ;',.„  \vm,' 
year  of  this  war  written  by  Thucydides.  o'^Vi'm 

94.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  spring 
the  Athenians  in  Sicily  departed  from  Catana,  and 
sailed  by  the  coast  to  Megara  of  Sicily.  The  inha- 
bitants whereof,  in  the  time  of  the  tyrant  Gelon, 
the  Syracusians  (as  I  mentioned  before)  had  driven 
out,  and  now  possess  the  territory  themselves. 
Landing  here,  they  wasted  the  fields  :  and  having 
assaulted  a  certain  small  fortress  of  the  Syracn- 
aians,  not  taking  it,  they  went  presently  back,  part 
by  land  and  part  by  sea.  unto  the  river  Tereas. 

A.ud  landing  again  in  the  plain  fields,  wasted  the  The  Atiwninnn 
same  and  burnt  up  their  com:  and  Hghting  on  (."^iu^^^'o'f 
aome  Syracusians,  not  manyj  they  slew  some  of  ^lj,''^  "^j„'"'^„ 
them  ;  and  having  set  up  a  trophy,  went  all  ^ain 
onboard  their  galleys.     Thence  they  returned  to 
Catana,  and  took  in  \ictual :  then  with  their  whole  h 

amy  they  went  to  Centoripa.  a  small  city  of  the  ^1 

Sicoli ;  which  yielding  on  composition,  they  de-  ^B 

parted,  and  in  their  way  burnt  up  the  corn  of  the 
luessaeans  and  the  Hybheans.  Being  come  again  ni-^  ruc^ivo 
to  Catana,  they  find  there  two  hundred  and  fifty  'Zn'ri^ift 
horsemen'  arrived  from  Athens,  without  horses, 
ihongh  not  without  the  furniture,  supposing  to  have 
hoiBes  there  :  and  thirty  archers  on  horseback,  and 
three  handred  talents  of  silver. 

95.  The  same  spring  the  Lacedaemonians  led  forth  ti..:i-. 
tiieir  army  against  Argos,  and  went  as  far  as  to  'H'^J'^ 
CleoQEB  :  but  an  earthquake  happening,  tltey  went 


["  To  send  Iwtb  fAr  money  aud         ^  ["  The  3A0   horseman":  llitwe 
""l"*™*!!*!!".]  Dienlioued  in  the  Uut  chapter.] 
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VI.        home  again.     But'  the  Argives  invaded  the  1 
',g^^\,„'    tory  of  Tbyrea,  confining  on  their  own  ;  and  toot 
A  c.jn.     a  great  booty  from  the  Lacedsemouiaiis,  which  they 
ThfAiniMwiniis  sold  for  no  less  than  twenty-five  talents, 
Mif^™')  in       ^Qj.   jQj^g  after',  the  commons  of  Thespite  s^  * 
ThB^c«™isofypQjj  xhem  that  had    the  government;    but  iic^ 
upon  ibcfow .but  prevailing,    were    part    apprehended,    and    par"^^^ 
escaped    to   Athens,    the   Athenians"^  having  ds^^^^ 
aided  them. 

96.  The  Syracusians  the  same  summer,  whec:^ 
they  heard  that  the  Athenians  had  horsemen  senW  * 
to  them  from  Athens,  and  that  they  were  readj^C 
now  to  come  against  them,  conceiving  that  if  th^^ 
Athenians  gat  not  Epipolae,  a  rocky  ground  an(£^ 
lying  just  against  the  city*,  they  would  not  h^^ 
able,  though  masters  of  the  field,  to  take  in  th^*- 
city  with  a  wall :  intended  therefore,  lest  the  enemi^_ 
should  come  secretly  up,  to  keep  the  passages  h^"*" 

KpipoiB  u  Ligi,  which  there  was  access  unto  it  with  a  guard".    Fo 1 

S^'riw^^jra  ^^^  rest  of  the  place  is  to  the  outside  high  ant^BJ 
cute.  steep,  falling  to  the  city  by  degrees,  and  on  th    ^ 

inside  wholly  subject  to  the  eye.  And  it  is  calle^Kl 
by  the  Syracusians,  Epipolte",  because  it  liet^ 
above  the  level  of  the  rest.  The  Syracusians^ 
coming  out  of  the  city  with  their  whole  power  int* 
a  meadow  by  the  side  of  the  river  Anapus  betimes  J 
in  the  morning,  (for  Hermocrates  and  his  fellow- 
commandei-s  had  already  received  their  charge), 


'  ['MiiJ  afler  Uiis".]  Uierest.Oif/Su.'.ji'iTulgo,  dfliivoiwv,] 

'  ["  Ami  the  wrae  sumniLT,  not  '  ['■  Ovcrkanging  ihr  city".] 

lonn;  alter".]  '  ["  For  that  in   no   other  wnj 

'  P'  And  iht  Thehftiis  cominp;  to  touM  they  get  up. 

helji,   were  purt  Hpprclienil*:^  utiil  ortlie  place"  liu:.'] 

part  escapeti"  8ic.     Beklier  and  '  [Anglice,  Ovrrlon.] 


I   other  wnj        , 
-ur  the  mU 
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■wrere  there  taking  a  view  of  their  arms :  but '  first 

tbey  had  set  apart  seven  hundred  men  of  arms, 

vinder  the  leading  of  Diomilus,  an  outlaw  of  Andros, 

both  to  guard  Epipolte,  and  to  be  ready  together 

ciuickly  upon  any  other  occasion   wherein  there 

**iight  be  use  of  their  service.     97-  The  Athenians 

tlie  day  following,  having  been  already  mustered, 

<iame  from  Catana  with  their  whole  forees,  and 

*-uided  their  soldiers  at  a  place  called  Leon,  six  or 

^eveu  furlongs  from  Epipolje,  unperceived,  and  laid 

lieir  navy  at  anchor  under  Thapsus.    Thapsus  is 

%lmost  an  island,  lying  out  into  the  sea  and  joined 

Xo  the  land  with  a  narrow  isthmus ;  not  far  from 

Syracuse,  neither  by  sea  nor  land      And  the  naval 

forces  of  the  Athenians,  having  made  a  pallisado 

across  the  said  isthmus,  lay  there  quiet  ^.     But  the 

land  soldiers  marched  at  high  speed  towards  Epi- 

polse,  and  gat  up  by  Euryelus  before  the  Syracu- 

sians''  could  come  to  them  from  out  of  the  meadow, 

where  they  were  mustering.      Nevertheless  they 

came  on,  every  one  with  what  speed  he  could,  not 

only  Diomilus  with  his  seven  hundred,  but  the  rest 

also.     They  had  no   less  to  go  from  the  meadow 

than  twenty-five  furlongs,  before  they  could  reach 

the  enemy.     The  Syraeusians  therefore  coming  up 

in  this  manner',  and  thereby  defeated  in  battle  at 

'  ["  And  iticj  first  set  apun".]  fli«t  at  TLapsos,  a  peninsula  pro- 

'  ["  And  llie  Atbcnians  on  the  jecling  vritli  a  narrow  isthmus  into 

tnorroiv  of  iHp  sunie  Di);ht  (thot  is,  ibe  seu,  not  fnr  distant  fram  Sjia- 

■t  the  KaiQL-  lime  with  tlie  Sjmcu-  eu»e  eillier  by  sea  or  laud):  and 

uim]  Here  reviewing  ibeir  urmy:  tlieirnavairuiccshailpaliscidociltliu 

(ihey  bad  unpcn-vived  pul  In  with  isllinius,  and  were  lying  quiet  in 

Oirir  urnij  I'rom  Calaua  at  the  place  Thapsoa".] 

vailed  Leon,  distant  from  Ejiipulu;  '  ["  Saw  tliein  or  uiuld  couiu  U> 

tax  01  <c*cu  stailiu.and  had  landed  theio"  S<c.] 

(Iwir  inl'tuiti]',  and  ftlatiuued  iheit  *  ["|Uiaurdei!j  inaoner'.] 


i 
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Epipolffi,  withdrew  themselves  into  the  city.     B.«Jt 

^    Diomilus  was  slain,  and  three  hundred  of  the  re^*- 

The  Athenians  after  this  erected  a  trophy,  ax»^ 

,n   delivered  to  the  Syracasians  the  bodies  of  th^i ' 

dead  under  truce  ;  and  came  down  the  next  day  ■C:-*^ 

TiuAiiinumi  the  city.     But  when  none  came  out  to  give  thexS'^ 

battle,  they  retired  again;  and  built  a  fort  upc^*^ 

Labdahim',  in  the  very  brink  of  the  precipices  ^z»' 

EpiiK)IiE,  on  the  side  that  looketh  towards  Slegar^^»-i 

for  a  place  to  keep  their  utensils  and  money  S— '*-' 

when  they  went  out  either  to  fight  or  to  work. 

9S,  Not  long  after,  there  came  unto  them  froi 
Egesta  three  hundred  horsemen :  and  from  t] 
Sicuti,  namely-  the  Naxians  and  some  others,  aboi 
one  hundred  :  and  the  Athenians  had  of  their  o^ 
two  hundred  and  fifty  ;  for  which  they  had  horse^^s 

part  from  the  Egestffians  and  Catanieaus,  and  pai * 

they  bought.     So  that  they  had  together  in  th^^ 
whole,  six  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen.     Havin^^ 
put  a  guard  into  Labdalnm,  the  Athenians  wen'^^ 
down  to  Syca*.  aiid  rmsed  there  a  wall  in  cird^^ 
^-ery  quickly  ;  so  that  they  struck  a  terror  into  tfa^? 
Syracusians  with  the  celerity  of  the  work.    Whc» 
therefore  coming  forth,  intended  to  have  givetx- 
ihem  battle,  and  no  longer  to  have  neglected  th^ 
matter.    But  when  the  armies  were  one  set  against- 
the  other,  the  Syracusiau  generals  perceiving  theif 
own  to  be  in  disarray,  and  not  easily  to  be  em- 
battled, led  them  again  into  the  city,  save  only  a. 

(t  «r  Epiyetek  pnhafs     wiitta  Tfn  taiTfrU.  TheUnet 
m  itt  hjwMmw  m    (Ten.  h.)  tiwfci  af  •  K     ~ 
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certain  part  of  their  horsemen  ;   which  staying,       vi. 
kept  the  Athenians  from  carrying  of  stone  and    '     '     ^ 
Straggling  far  abroad  from  their  camp.     But  the     A.c.ni. 
Athenians  with  one  squadron^  of  men  of  arms,  toge- 
ther with  their  whole  number  of  horse,  charged 
t:he  horsemen  of  the  Syracusians  and  put  them  to 
flight :  of  whom  they  slew  a  part,  and  erected  a 
t^rophy  for  this  battle  of  horse. 

99.  The  next  day  the  Athenians  fell  to  work  tiip  MhnuRnt 
upon  their  wall,  to  the  north  side  of  their  circular  1;:^:;^' j^^^^^^^ 
vrali*:  some  building,  and  some  fetching  stone  and  **'®  fi»>;«ficHtkm 

C3'  ^  wlierem  they  lay 

tnnber,  which  they  still  laid  down  toward  the  place  ti»o  waii  wiiero- 
called  Trogilus,  in  the  way  by  which  the  wall  n,e  dtj!^^ 
should  come  with  the  shortest  compass  from  the 
great  haven  to  the  other  sea.  The  Syracusians,  by 
the  persuasion  of  their  generals,  and  principally  of 
Hermocrates,  intended  not  to  hazard  battle  with 
their  whole  power  against  the  Athenians  any  more : 
but  thought  fit  rather,  in  the  way  where  the  Athe- 
nians  were  to  bring  their  wall,  to  raise  a  counter- 
wall  ;  which,  if  they  could  but  do  before  the  wall 
of  the  Athenians  came  on,  it  would  exclude  their 
Auther  building :  and  if  the  Athenians  should  set 
tipon  them  as  they  were  doing  it,  they  might  send 
part  of  the  army  to  defend  it,  and  pre-occupate 

*  [fwX^  fUa :  '*  one  tribe'\  From  ninged  in  their  tribes  (Ilerod.  vi. 

^ amongst  other  passages,  it  ap-  111).    And  Nestor,  in  II.  ii.  362, 

pcui  that  the  Athenians  obseired  bids  Agamemnon  separate  the  men 

^cutoiD,common  amongst  other  by  tribes  and  phratris,  '*so  that 

iiitioiit,  of  retaining  the  distinction  tribe  may  support  tribe,  and  pbra- 

^tribes  in  the  arrangement  of  their  tria  pbratria'*.  Hence  the  word  ^v- 

^y*   The  same  appears  of  the  Xoxic  is  used  by  Homer  for  ftax*?* 

HoKDians,  in  iiL  90 :  of  the  Spar-  or  battle.] 

^  in  ▼.  15 :  and  of  the  Syracu-  ^  ["  The  Athenians  fell  to  work 

'^^alOO.     So  at  the  battle  of  upon   the  norlheni    part  of  their 

^^vathon,  the  Athenians  were  ar-  wall  uf  circumvullation".] 
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the  accesses  to  it  with  a  pallisado  :  and  if  the' 
would  come  with  their  whole  army  to  hiuderthem 
then  must  they  also  be  forced  to  let  their  owi 
mwork  stand  still.  Therefore  they  came  out  ;  au< 
begiuning  at  their  own  city,  drew  a  cross-wal 
beneath  the  circular  fortifications  of  the  Atheniaus 
and  set  wooden  turrets  upon  it,  made  of  the  olivi 
trees  which  they  felled  in  the  ground  belonging  t( 
the  temple.  The  Athenian  navy  was  not  yetcomi 
about  into  the  great  haven  from  Thapsus,  but  tht 
Syracusians  were'  masters  of  the  places  near  thi 
sea;  and  the  Atheniaus  brought  their  provision  t( 
the  army  from  Thapsus  by  land. 

100.  The  Syrcusians,  when  they  thought  botl 
their  pallisado  aud  wall  sufiicient;  and  considering 
that  the  Athenians  came  not  to  impeach  them  in  th< 
work,  as  they  that  feared  to  divide  their  army  an( 
to  be  thereby  the  more  easy  to  be  fought  withal 
aud  that  also  hastt- d  to  make  an  end  of  their  owi 
wall  wherewith  to  encompass  the  city,  left  oni 
squadron-  for  a  guard  of  their  works,  and  retirei 
with  the  rest  into  the  city.  Aud  the  Atheniaui 
cut  off  the  pipes  of  their  conduits,  by  which  theii 
water  to  drink  was  conveyed  under  ground  iutc 
the  town.  And  having  observed  also,  that  aboul 
noon  the  Syracusians  kept  within  their  tents,  and 


I  |-..  Were  as  jct  nwstera".]  of  new  citizens :  and  at  iii  ch.  72 

'  [#iiXi)v(iiav:  sec  ch,  im.mitu.  tbe  number  uF  ^ueruU  appeal*  It 

Ainolil  belicveg  ibere  isaoinronna-  be  Hfleen,  iiinaj'  be  sitppcised  that 

tioii  o(  the  number  of  tribes  at  Sj--  tis  in  Alliens  the  generals  were  ten, 

ravuw:  Tor  though  at  Corinth  there  corresponding  to  the  teu  iribea,aDd 

were  eight,  this  would  be  no  rule  the    aanie   iu    other    denincntieal 

(at  its  utlunj,  placed  under  such  states,  so  iu   Syracuse   tbe  tribe* 

ilill'erenteiti.'utnEluneu8,uiii]  rrociv-  wi>re  finccn.     Of  ihc  ai|ue<tuel,  ni 

ing  from  lime  Ui  liiuc  such  uum1)crii  coiiiluil,  Ihe  Imues  arc  yet  extiuiL] 


f 
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th&t  some  of  them  were  also  gone  into  the  city,       vi. 
0.11(1  that  such  as  were  remaining  at  the  pallisado 


YEAR   XVIII. 


kept  bnt  n^ligent  watch  ;  they  commanded  three     a.c.414. 
Imundred  chosen  men  of  arms,  and  certain  other 
picked  out  and  armed  from  amongst  the  unarmed, 
t;o  run  suddenly  to  that  counter-wall  of  the  Syra- 
sians.     The  rest  of  the  army  divided  in  two,  went 
one  part  with  one  of  the  generals  to  stop  the  suc- 
c^our  which  might  be  sent  from  the  city  ;  and  the 
other  with  the  other  general  to  the  pedisado  next 
'b)the  gate*  [of  the  counter- wall] .   The  three  hun- 
dred assaulted  and  took  the  pallisado ;  the  guard 
^^rhereof  forsaking  it,  fled  within  the  wall  into  the 
t:€mple  ground:  and  with  them  entered  also  their 
pursuers  ;  but  after  they  were  in  were  beaten  out 
i^gain  by  the  Syracusians,  and  some  slain,  both  of 
the  Argives  and  Athenians,  but  not  many.     Then 
the  whole  army  went  back  together,  and  pulled 
down  the  wall  and  plucked  up  the  pallisado  :  the 
pales  whereof  they  carried  with  them  to  their  camp, 
aid  erected  a  trophy. 

101.  The  next  day,  the  Athenians  beginning  at  Tho  Ath«iian« 
their  circular  walP,  built  onwards  to  that  crag  own  fortification 
wer  the  marshes,  which  on  that  part  of  Epipolse  "^^^^  5;^, 
looketh  to  the  great  haven,  and  by  which  the  way  ^*^«^ 
to  the  haven,  for  their  wall  to  come  through  the 

^  [II«Xic»  modo  est  portula  m  uni-  begun  in  ch.  99. — Hanc  celeritatem 

VKnti  alicujas,  per  quam  tnilites  circummunitiunis  si  quis  cum  Plu- 

pneadii  exeunt  et  intrant,  pier  urn-  tarcho  miretur,  comparet  Fpipolas 

<|iKpt]]8a8ubito  hostium  impetu  viginti  diebus  muro  triginta  stadi- 

i&Qiuta:  modo,  est  portula  postica  orum  circuradatas  apud  Diodoruin 

iBQ&iom  urbis.  Hie,  irvXic  est  por-  xiv.  18:    comparet  ingentia  opera 

^ putis  uibis,  qu»  ex  Temenite  circa  Cartliagiuem  spatio  viginti  die- 

m  Epipdas  ferebat.  Goeller.]  rum  noctiumque  a  Scipione  ducta, 

'  [**  Beginning  from  their  wall  et  obsidionem  Numantice.  Goeller. 

of  drcumvallatiQn''.  It  was  already  Sec  Plutarch.  Nicias,  17.] 
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plain  and  marsh,  was  the  shortest.     As  this  wets 
doiug,  the  Syracusians  came  out  again  and  made 
another  pallisado,  begiiming  at  the  city,  througfa 
the  middle  of  the  marsh  ;  and  a  ditch  at  the  side 
of  it,  to  exclude  the  Athenians  from  briuging  thei"" 
wall  to  the  sea.     But  the  Athenians,  when  thc^y 
had  finished  their  work  as  far  as  to   the    cra-^» 
assaulted  the  pallisado  and  trench  of  the  Syract*" 
sians  again.     And  having  commanded  their  gallej?"^ 
to  be  brought  about  from  Thapsus  into  the  gre^*-** 
haven   of  Syracuse,    about    break    of  day    wet:*'"' 
straight  down  into  the  plain ;  and  passing  throug"'^*' 
the  marsh,  where  the  ground  was  clay  and  firmes*^* 
[and  partly]  upon  boards  and  planks,  won  bot^^^^*" 
the    trench   and  pallisado,  all  but  a  small  part^  ^ 
betimes  in  the  morning ;  and  the  rest  not    lon^^" 
after.     And  here  also  they  fought ;  and  the  victor^'' 
fell  to  the  Athenians  :  the  Syracusians,   those  o^t 
the  right  wing,  fled  to  the  city ;  and  they  of  th^s^ 
left,  to'   the   river.      The    three  hundred  cboserv- 
Athenians,  desiring  to  cut  off  their  passage,  marchei 
at  high  speed  towards  the  bridge.     But  the  Syra — 
cusians  fearing  to  be  prevented,  (for  most  of  th& 
horsemen  were  in  this  number)",  set  upon  these 
three  hundred  :  and  putting  them  to  flight,  drave 
them  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians,  and 
following  affrighted  also  the  foremost  guard '^  of  the    ,  - 
n.  wing.     Lamachus  seeing  this,  came  to  aid  theu-^H 
with  a  few  archers  from  the  left  wing  of  their  owDy  ■^B 

'  ["By  Iho  river":  that  is,  to- 
wards tile  hriiliie.] 

•  ["  Bill  the  Sjmciisnns  fearinR 
to  he  pietetiUMl,  and  also  bnvin;; 
ihefe  the  gTCBliTr'pnrt  of  iheit  botse- 
mun,  Ml  upou"  Niu.] 


ri  quiEnam  iti   pu)[na  sit  rpumi 

•t-atcf)  comiinm.    Intc^rim  suspi- 

ri  lirehit,  forlassis  le);enilum  Mac 

:  riiie  cap.  9H.  Duk.    Artiolii 
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and  with  [all]   the  Argives :  and  passing  over  a       vi. 
certain  ditch,  having  but  few  with  him,  was  de-    ^^^,,^1. 
serted  and  slain  ^  with  some  six  or  seven  more,     ^•^•i^l- 

J        Ol.01.  2. 

rrhese  the  Syraeusians  hastily  snatched  up,  and 
carried  into  a  place  of  safety  beyond  the  river ^: 
ajid  when  they  saw  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  army 
ooming  towards  them,  they  departed.     102.    In 
t^lie  meantime,  they  that  fled  at  first  to  the  city, 
seeing  how  things  went,  took  heart  again;  and 
re-embattled  themselves  against  the  same  Athenians 
tihat  stood  ranged  against  them  before  ;  and  withal 
sent  a  certain  portion  of  their  army  against  the 
circalar  fortification  of  the  Athenians  upon  Epi- 
pol» ;  supposing  to  find  it  without  defendants,  and 
80  to  take  it     And  they  took  and  depaolished  the  Niciw,  wsnuitej 
outworks  ten  plethers^  in  length :  but  the  circle  fenacUiTt"^' 
itself  was  defended  by  Nicias,  who  chanced  to  be 
left  within  it  for  infirmity.     For  he  commanded 
bis  servants  to  set  fire  on  all  the  engines,  and 
whatsoever  wooden  matter  lay  before  the  wall: 
blowing  there  was  no  other  possible  means  to  save 
themselves  for  want  of  men.     And  it  fell  out  ac- 
cordingly :  for  by  reason  of  this  fire  they  came 
no  nearer,  but  retired.     For  the  Athenians  having 
hy  this  time  beaten  back  the  enemy  below,  were 
coming  up  to  relieve  the  circle  :  and  their  galleys 
^thal  (as  is  before  mentioned)  were  going  about 
from  Thapsus  into  the  great  haven.     Which  they 
^ve  perceiving,  speedily  made  away,  they  and 

*  [**  And  being  deserted  by  all  Olympieiuin.    See  cbap.  75.] 
i^tafew of  those  that  had  passed  the        ^  The  plethcr,  according  to  Sui- 

^^  with  him,  was  slain  witli''  &c.]  das,  contains  68  cubits.  [The  cubit 

[Beyond  the  river  they  were  was  a  foot  and  a  half:  the  pletliron 

^^  n&ty,  having  possession  of  the  is  said  by  Goellcr  to  be  100  feet] 
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the  whole  army  of  the  Syracusians,  into  the  cit^^      : 
■    with  opinion  that  they   could  no    longer  hintl^i^  r 
them,  with  the  strength  tliey  now  had,  from  brin^^-- 
ing  their  wall  through  unto  the  sea. 

103.  After  this  the  Athenians  erected  a  troph  '^^, 
and  delivered  to  the  Syracusians  their  dead  und^s=*' 
truce  :  and  they  on  the  other  side  delivered  to  tt:»  ^ 
Athenians  the  body  of  Lamachus  and  of  the  re^^* 
slain  with  him.     And  their  whole  army,  both  lai».  *^ 
and  sea  forces,  being  now  together,  they  began  t-*^ 
enclose  the  Syracusians  with  a  double  wall  frowr^*^ 
Epipolfe  and  the  rocks  unto  the  sea-side.    The  ne^^  " 
cessaries  of  the  army  were  supplied  from  all  parC^^-^ 
of  Italy.      And  many  of  the    Siculi,  who  befor  -^^^ 
stood  aloof  to  observe  the  way  of  fortune,  too^^^^ 
part  now  with  the  Athenians  ;  to  whom  came  als« 
three  penteconteri  [long  boats  of  tifty  oars  a-piece 
from  Hetruria  ;  and  divers  other  ways  their  hQpe= 
were  nourished.     For  the  Syracusians  also,  whef^^^* 
there  came  no  help  from  Peloponnesus,  made  nc^^^ 
longer  account  to  subsist  by  war  ;  but  conferred-,^ 

both  amongst  themselves  and  with  Nicias,  of  com^ 

position  :  for  Lamachus  being  dead,  the  sole  cora^ — - 
maud  of  the  army  was  in  him.  And  though  nothing" 
were  concluded,  yet  many  things  (as  was  likelyi 
with  men  perplexed,  and  now  more  straitly  besiegi 
than  before)    were  propounded  unto  Nicias,  and  * 
more  amongst  thera.selves.     And'  the  present  ill 
success  had   also  spread  some  jealousy  amongst 
„them,  one  of  another.     And  they  discharged  the  J 
generals  under  whose  conduct  this  happened,  as  irl 
their  harm  had  come  eitlierfrom  their  unluckiness    " 


thm^^^ 
teged^H 


'  ["  Far  t!lC  pMBCllt  til  SI 


"  Vc] 
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orfrom  their  perfidiousness:  and  chose  Heracleides, 
Eucles,  and  Tellias  in  their  places. 

104.  Whilst  this  passed,  Gylippus  of  Lacedae- 
mon  and  the  Corinthian  galleys  were  already  at  cjii^pi 
Lencas,  purposing  with  all  speed  to  go  over  into '^7.^1: 
Sicily.    But  when  terrible  reports  came  unto  them  '"^^ 
from  all  hands,  agreeing  in  an  untruth,  that  Syra- 
cuse was   already    quite    enclosed,  Gylippus   had 
hope  of  Sicily  no  longer;  but  desiring  to  assure  Italy, 
he  and  Pythen  a  Corinthian,  with  two  Laconic  and 
two  Corinthian  galleys,  with  all  speed  crossed  the 
Ionic  sea  to  Tarentum  :  and  the  Corinthians  were 
to  man  ten  galleys  of  their  own,  two  of  Leucas, 
snd  three  of  Ambracia,  and  come  after.     Gylippus 
went  first  from  Tarentum  to  Tburii,  as  ambassador, 
by  his  father's  right,  who  was  free  of  the  city  of 
Tarentum':  but  not  winning  them  to  his  side,  he 


Smgth  of  his  iather'i  havinf;  heen 
•  citken  or  Uie  latter  place".  Both 
litlm  and  eon  are  a  Gtriking  ex- 
Ulple  uf  the  singular  rennlil;  of 
Ih  Sp&Tian  chancter.  The  father 
Clouidriilnj;,  the  counsellur  uf  king 
TItinMnax  (t.  W),  was  charged 
"WKeceivinpa  bribe  from  Pericles 
(A.C,445)  to  withdraw  Iheir  nmiy, 
*kai  invading  Attica  after  the 
kltle  of  Coruacia  (iii.  68,  nou). 
f^^tiBdridas  Bed  from  his  Irinl.  was 
WBdnnTied  lo  death  in  his  absence, 
udfiDiabed  hisdajsina  rolunUi? 
«!>-  The  son  Gylippus,  charged 
^  I  like  offence,  ended  his  life 
^natratian.  The  {UtGeulty  is.not 
"Wwlj  U)  accuurt  for  an  unuaunlly 
""ig  propecMtj  to  a  vice,  which 

a  to  hare  prevailed  amongst 

■VOL.  IX. 


kings,  gerontes,  ephors,  generals, 
all  alike:  but  to  explain  how  the 
practice  could  exist  consUtentlj 
with  the  lianishnient  from  the  stale 
of  the  precious  metals.  OfitAuni- 
Tersal  prevalence  the  oracle  learea 
DO  donht :  d  ^oxpHfuiria  mriprav 
<^i,  uAXd  It  oti^iv,  "ararice,  and 
nothing  else,  will  be  the  ruin  of 
Spsrta".  SeeHerra.§46.— Clean- 
dridaa  had  been  ofeiuinent  service  to 
the  Tburiuns,  in  concluding  a  peace 
bi'iweea  ihein  and  the  Tarentinei, 
wjlh  whom  they  were  Bt  war:  which 
was  followed  in  4.13  by  the  fonnd- 
ing  of  Heracleia.  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  Lucaniansis  on  the 
occasion  of  the  skill  and  courage 
displayed  by  hira  in  leading  tlie 
Thurians  against  thein.  But  in 
389  the  Thurians  were  defeated, 
and  almost  extemiinntcd  near  Iau<>, 
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put  out  again,  and  sailed  along  the  coast  oT 

^    Passing  by  the  Terinsean  gulf,  he  was  put  from  th 

'^-     shore  by  a  wind  which  in  that  quarter  blowet 

strongly  against  the  north',  and  driven  iuto  th 

main  sea ;    and   after   another   extreme    tempef 

brought  in  again  into  Tarentum  :  where  he  drc 

up  such  of  his  galleys  as  had  been  hurt  by  th 

,j.iwih  weather,  and  repaired  them.     Nicias,  hearing  thf 

^°     he  came,  contemned  the  small  number  of  his  ga 

leys,  as  also  the  Thurians  had  before,  supposin 

them  furnished  as  for  piracy :  and  appointed  n 

watch  for  them  yet. 

105.  About  the  same  time  of  this  summer,  tb 
LacedEcmonians  invaded  the  territory  of  Argo: 
they  and  their  confederates  :  and  wasted  a  gre£ 
part  of  their  land.  And  the  Athenians  aided  th 
Argives  with  thirty  galleys:  which  most  apparentl 
broke  the  peace  between  them  and  the  Laceda 
monians.  For  before,  they  went  out  from  Pyli 
with  the  Argives  and  Mantineans,  but  in  the  m 
ture  of  freebooters  ;  and  that  also  not  into  Lacoui 
but  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus^.  Nay,  when  tl 
Argives  have  often  entreated  them  but  only  to  Ian 
with  their  arms  in  Laconia,  and  having  wastt 
never  so  little  of  their  territory  to  return,  tht 
would  not.  But  now,  under  the  conduct  of  Pythi 
dorus,  Lfespodius,  and  Demaratus,  they  landed  i 
the  territory  of  Epidaurus  Limera,  and  in  Prasis 


tif  which  the  Lucanians  had  made 
themselves  masters.  See  Niebuhr, 
vol.  i.  p.  0(!.] 

'  ["By  a  wind  sitUng  in  the 
north":  lliat  is,  blowing  /rum  the 
north.     The  words  tari  rbv  npi- 


rdiov  edXitdi',  are  iucapable  of  e 
planation,  and  by  Godler  are  i 
eluded  in  brackets.] 

*  ["  And  that  ntthei  a 
rest  of  PelupODueiUB,  I 
Lacooia".] 
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and  there  and  in  other  places  wasted  the  country :        vi. 
and  gave  unto  the  Lacedsemonians  a  most  lusti-    ' — ' — * 

^  ^  •'  TEAR    XTIII, 

fiable  cause  to  fight  against  the  Athenians.  After  a.c.414. 
this,  the  Athenians  being  departed  from  Argos 
virith  their  galleys,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  gone 
li"bewise  home,  the  Argives  invaded  Phliasia  :  and 
vvlen  they  had  wasted  part  of  their  territory,  and 
killed  some  of  their  men,  returned. 


Q  2 
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THE    PRINCIPAL   CONTENTS. 

Gyljppus  arriveth  at  STracuae :  checketh  the  forlune  of  thf 
Atlieniuns :  and  cutteth  off  their  works  with  a  counter-wall 
— The  Lacednemoniona  invade  Attica  and  fortify  Deceleia.— 
The  confederates  of  each  eide  are  solicited  for  supplies  Id  Ix 
sent  to  Syracuse. — Two  battles  fought  in  the  great  haven 
in  the  first  of  wliieh  tlie  Syracuaians  are  beaten,  in  the  seoom 
superior. — Demosthenes  arriveth  with  a  new  army :  ant 
attempting  the  works  of  the  enemy  in  Epipolaj  by  nigbt, 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter  of  his  men. — They  fight  Ihe- 
third  time:  and  the  Syracusians  having  the  victory,  block  a] 
the  haven  with  boats. — A  catalogue  of  the  confederatoa 
each  side. — They  fight  again  at  the  bars  of  the  haven 
the  Athenians  losing  their  galleys,  prepare  to  march  away 
land. — In  their  march  they  arc  afflicted,  beaten,  and  finall] 
subdued  by  the  Syracuaians. — The  death  of  Nicias  and  De- 
mosthenes, and  misery  of  tbe  captives  in  llie  cjuarry. — Which 
happened  in  the  ninteenth  year  of  this  war. 

1.  Gylippus   and  Pythen,  liaving  repaired  their 
galleys,  from  Tarentum  went  along  the  coast  taJ 
Locri  Epizephyrii'.    And  upon  certain  intelligence! 

'  [Tliese  Locrians,  wiio  lake  Ihtir  lion  of  their  cily ;  besides  which  the 

name  from  the  promontory  Epize-  Spnrtiins  are  sniil  to  have  coloniied 

phyrium,  were  for  tlie   most  purt  I.ocri  in  the  first  Messenii 

descendants   uf  the   Ozolian   and  It  niuj  therefore  be  considered 

Opniitian  Locriuns:butSjracusaii»  Doric  slate;  iis  coi 

contributed  largely  to  the  founda-  DligarchiGB],aiidiQ  lliisstaleas 


the-  ^^ 


Int. 
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now,  that  Syracuse  was  not  wholly  enclosed,  but 
coming  with  an  army  there  was  entrance  still  by 
Epipolae ;  they  consulted  whether  it  were  better 
to  take  Sicily  on  their  right  hand,  and  adventure  Gji"p'rii.', 
into  the  town  by  sea ;  or  on  the  left,  and  so  first  to  ^  '"  ™* 
go  to  Himera,  and  then  taking  along  both  them  and 
as  many  other  as  they  could  get  to  their  side,  to  go 
into  it  by  land.  And  it  was  resolved  to  go  to 
Hitnera  :  the  rather,  because  the  four  Attic  galleys, 
which  Nicias,  though  be  contemned  them  before, 
had  now  when  he  heard  they  were  at  Locri  sent 
to  wait  for  them,  were  not  arrived  yet  at  Rhegium, 
Having  prevented  this  guard,  they  crossed  the 
Btrait ;  and  touching  at  Rhegium  and  Messana  by 
the  way,  came  to  Himera.  Being  there,  they  pre-Th. 
vailed  so  far  with  the  Himerseans,  that  they  notat 
only  followed  them  to  the  war  themselves,  but  also 
furnished  with  armour  such  of  Gylippus  and  Py- 
then's  mariners  as  wanted :  for  at  Himera  they 
had  drawn  their  galleys  to  land.  They  likewise 
sent  to  the  Selinuutians,  to  meet  them  at  a  place 
assigned  with  their  whole  army.  The  Geloans  also, 
and  other'  of  the  Siculi,  promised  to  send  them 
forces,  though  not  many  :  being  much  the  willinger 
to  come  to  the  side,  both  for  that  Archonidas  was 
lately  dead,  (who  reigning  over  some  of  the  Siculi 
iu  those  parts,  and  being  a  man  of  no  mean  power, 
was  friend  to  the  Athenians),  and  also  for  that 
Gylippus  seemed  to  come  from  LacedEemon  with 

M«  Opus  are  Tnund  the  faondred  b;  the  laws  giteo  lo  them  bj  Za- 

bmilics,  wliich  iij  viitue  of  Uieir  leucus  about  050  A.C.;  the  ear- 

luAility  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the  liest  written  coJe  whiuh  existed  in 

govemmeat:  theii  dialect mureover  Greeue.  Sec  Muel.  lii.  II.] 
m*  Doric.     The;  were  gurenied        '  ["  Aud  etrtain  uf  the  IJikeli".] 


.and 
ewlva 
'laq^ 
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utirlng  fiiH, 
keepdli  the  S; 


vn.       a  good  will  to  tbe  business.    Gylippus,  taking  v 
-    him  of  his  own  mariners  and  sea-soldiers,  for  who 

.c,4n.  he  had  gotten  arms,  at  the  most  seven  hundre 
and  Himerteans  with  armour  and  without  in  tl 
whole  one  thousand,  and  one  hundred  horse,  ai 
some  light-armed  Selinuntians,  with  some  fe 
horse  of  the  Geloans,  and  of  the  Siculi  in  all  aboi 
one  thousand,  marched  with  these  towards  S 
racuse. 

i^aiinihiui       2.  lu  the  meantime,  the  Corinthians  with   tl 

i^DLin^e  rest  of  their  galleys  putting  to  sea  from  Leucs 
made  after  [as  they  were]  every  one  with  wh 
speed  he  could  :  and  Gongylus,  one  of  the  Corint 
ian  commanders,  though  the  last  that  set  fort 
arrived  first  at  Syracuse  with  one  galley,  and  b 
a  little  before  tbe  coming  of  Gylippus.  And  fiudii 
tbem  ready  to  call  an  assembly  about  an  end  of  tl 
war,  he  hindered  them  from  it,  and  put  them  in 
heart :  relating,  how  both  the  rest  of  tbe  galle 
were  coming,  and  also  Gylippus  tbe  son  of  Clea 
dridas  for  general,  sent  unto  them  by  tbe  Lacedt 
monians.  With  this  the  Syracusians  were  re-co: 
firmed,  and  went  presently  out  with  their  who 
army  to  meet  him  :  for  they  understood  now  th 
he  was  near'.  He,  having  taken  legas,  a  fort, 
his  way,  as  he  passed  through  the  territory  of  tl 
Siculi,  and  embattled  bis  men,  cometh  toEpipola 
and  getting  up  by  Euryelus,  where  also  the  Ath 
niaus  had  gotten  up  before,  marched  together  wi 
the  Syracusians  towards  the  wall  of  the  Atheniat 
At  the  time  when  he  arrived,  tbe  Athenians  h) 
finished  a  double  wall  of  seven  or  eight  furlotn 


'  ["  For  tiiej  undt^tstood  that  he  was  already  ni 


■'■] 
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towards  the  great  haven  ^;  save  only  a  little  next      vii. 
the  sea,  which  they  were  yet  at  work  on.    And  on 


TBAB  XVIII. 


the  other  side  of  their  circle,  towards  Trogilus  and  a.c.414. 
the  other  sea,  the  stones  were  for  the  most  part  laid 
ready  upon  the  place :  and  the  work  was  left  in 
some  places  half,  and  in  some  wholly  finished.  So 
great  was  the  danger  that  Syracuse  was  now 
brought  into. 

3.  The  Athenians,  at  the  sudden  coming  on  of  oyiippus  offer. 
Gylippus,  though  somewhat  troubled  at  first,  yet  flt'ete^diji- 
put  themselves  in  order  to  receive  him.    And  he,  *«««  tobegow 

in. 

making  a  stand  when  he  came  near,  sent  a  herald 
to  them ;  saying,  that  if  they  would  abandon  Sicily 
within  five  days  with  bag  and  baggage,  he  was 
content  to  give  them  truce.    Which  the  Athe- 
nians contemning,   sent  him  away  without  any 
answer.     After  this,  they  were  putting  themselves 
into  order  of  battle  one  against  another :    but 
Gylippus  finding  the  Syracusians  troubled,   and 
not  easily  falling  into  their  ranks,  led  back  his 
army  in  a  more  open  ground.     Nicias  led  not  the 
Athenians  out  against  him,  but  lay  still  at  his 
own  fortification.     And  Gylippus  seeing  he  came 
not  up,  withdrew  his  army  into  the  top  called 
Temenites^;  where  he  lodged  all  night.    The  next 
day,  he  drew  out  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and 
embattled  them  before  the  fortification  of  the 
Athenians,  that  they  might  not  send  succour  to 
any  other  place  ;  but  a  part  also  they  sent  to  the  "nie  syracuMans 
fort  of  Labdalum,  and  took  it,  and  slew  all  those  "*'"        ""' 

• 

*  [**  And  he  chaDced  to  come  at  harbour,  of  seven  or  eight  stadia : 

"*  critical  moment,  at  which  the  save"  ^c] 

Athenians  had  already  finished  a  *  [That  is>  the  rock  which  sepa- 

^^h  wall  reaching  to  the  great  rated  Tycha  and  Neapolis.] 
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they  found  within  it :  for  the  place  was  out  of 
sight  to  the  Athenians.  The  same  day  the  Syra- 
cusians  also  took  an  Athenian  galley,  as  it  entered 
into  the  great  haven. 
ttBjniciuiao*  4.  Aftcr  this,  the  Syracusians  and  their  confede- 
irdi'hMiciT  rates  began  a  wall  through  Epipolte,  from  the  city 
ij;*^^;^/^ towards  the  single  cross  wall'  upwards:  that  the 
niwwiiiur  Athenians,  unless  they  could  hinder  it,  might  be 
excluded  from  bringing  their  own  wall  any  further 
on.  And  the  Athenians  by  this  time,  having  made 
an  end  of  their  wall  to  the  sea,  were  come  up 
again :  and  Gylippus  (for  some  part  of  the  wall 
was  but  weak)  rising  with  his  army  by  night,  went 
to  assault  it.  But  the  Athenians  also  knowing  it, 
(for  they  lodged  all  night  without  the  wall),  went 
presently  to  relieve  it :  which  Gylippus  perceiving, 
again  retired'.  And  the  Athenians,  when  they 
had  built  it  higher,  kept  the  watch  in  this  part 
themselves :  and  divided  the  rest  of  the  wall  to 
the  charge  of  their  confederates.  Also  it  seemed 
■  good  to  Nicias  to  fortify  the  place  called  Plemmy- 
rium.  It  is  a  promontory  over  against  the  city, 
which  shooting  into  the  entrance  of  the  great 
haven  straiteneth  the  mouth  of  the  same:  which 
fortified,  he  thought  would  facilitate  the  bringing 
in  of  necessaries  to  the  army.  For  by  this  means, 
their  galleys  might  ride  nearer  to  the  haven''  of 
the  Syracusians :  and  not  upon  every  motion  of 
the  navy  of  the  enemies,  to  be  to  come  out  against 

'  ['"'P^  ^i  iyinpaiov.  "  towards  tlint  is,  theii  wall  of  circumvitilii- 

thc  cniss  wall  <if  the  Si/Tttciiiani"  -.  tinn.  which  ruu  acron  this  new  will, 

tbntii,  loaH  tomeelthe^/uruin'cioss  Tliiil. — "  iDacTOSsdiieclioD" :  that 

tv&ll,  wbicb  had  lieen  taken  by  ibe  is,  across  the  Athenian  wall.  Am.] 

Alhenians.vi.  100.  Gnl— "towards  '  ["  Retreated  hastilj".] 

wall  of  llie  AUieuiani" :  '  The  lesser  hoiu 


1 
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them,  as  they  were  before,  from  the  bottom  of  the       vir. 
[great]  haven.    And  he  had  his  mind  set  chiefly    ;„^^  "^^„i,' 
now  upon  the  war  by  sea  :  seeing  his  hopes  by     a  c.414. 
land  diminished   since  the  arrival   of   Gylippus. 
Eaving  therefore  drawn  his  army  and  galleys  to 
that  place,  he  built  about  it  three  fortifications, 
therein  he  placed  his  baggage ;  and  where  now 
also  lay  at  road  both  his  great  vessels  of  carriage, 
and  the  nimblest  of  his  galleys*.     Hereupon  prin- 
cipally ensued  the  first  occasion  of  the  great  loss 
cf  his  sea  soldiers.     For  having  but  little  water, 
and  that  far  to  fetch,  and  his  mariners  going  out 
also  to  fetch  in  wood,  they  were  continually  inter- 
cepted by  the  Syracusian  horsemen,   that   were 
masters  of  the  field.     For  the  third  part  of  the 
Syracusian  cavalry  were  quartered  in  a  little  town 
called  Olympieium*,  to  keep  those  in  Plemmyrium 
from  going  abroad  to  spoil  the  country.     Nicias  Nidw  aendeth 
was  advertised  moreover  of  the  coming  of  the  rest  IT Sln^^tfer 
of  the  Corinthian  galleys  :  and  sent  out  a  guard  of  2;,^"^^^ 
twenty  galleys,  with  order  to  wait  for  them  about  "«°*- 
Locri  and  Rhegium,  and  the  passage  there  into 
Sicily. 

5.  Gylippus  in  the  meantime  went  on  with  the  oyHppus  goeth 
wall  through  Epipolae,  using  the  stones  laid  ready  andfightethwith 
there  by  the  Athenians^;  and  withal  drew  out  the  twice: a^u^the 
Syracusians  and  their   confederates  beyond  the  !*"^^*\*^tJ^^" 

'  ^  •'  ing  the  victory, 

point  of  the  same,  and  ever  as  he  brought  them  ^e  finished  hu 
forth  put  them  into  their  order;  and  the  Athenians,  excluded  the 

'  [**  And  bis  figbtiDg  galleys''.]  themselves :  and  kept  the  Syracu- 

'  ['*AtPoHchDe  near  the  Olym-  sans  and  their  allies  continually 

peiwn*'.  Goeller.]  drawn  out  and  in  battle  array  in 

*  [**  Using  the  stones  which  the  advance  of  the  wall.      And    the 

Atkenians  had  before  laid  there  for  Athenians,  on  the  other  side,  ^c."] 


on  the  other  side,  embattled  themselves  against 
them.  Gylippus,  when  he  saw  his  time,  began  the 
battle  :  and  being  come  to  hands,  they  fought  be- 
tween the  fortifications  of  them  both,  where  the 
Syracusians  and  their  confederates  had  no  use  at 
all  of  their  horsemen.  The  Syracusians  and  then- 
confederates  being  overcome,  and  the  Athenians 
having  given  them  truce  to  take  up  their  dead  and 
erected  a  trophy,  Gylippus  assembled  the  army, 
and  told  them,  that  this  was  not  theirs,  but  his 
own  fault ;  who  by  pitching  the  battle  so  far  within 
the  fortifications,  had  deprived  them  of  the  use 
both  of  their  cavalry  and  darters  ;  and  that  there- 
fore he  meant  to  bring  them  on  again :  and  wished 
them  to  consider,  that  for  forces  they  were  nothing 
inferior  to  the  enemy ;  and  for  courage,  it  were  a 
thing  not  to  be  endured,  that  being  Pelopouiiesians 
and  Dorians,  they  should  not  master  and  drive  out 
of  the  country  lonians,  islanders,  and  a  rabble  of 
mixed  nations. 

6.  After  this,  when  he  saw  his  opportunity,  he 
brought  out  the  army  again.  Nicias  and  the  Athe- 
nians, who  thought  it  necessary,  if  not  to  begin 
the  battle,  yet  by  no  means  to  set  light  by  the  wall 
in  hand':  (for  by  this  time  it  wanted  but  little  of 
passing  the  point  of  theirs,  and  proceeding,  would 
give  the  enemy  advantage,  both  to  win  if  be  fought, 
and  not  to  fight  unless  he  listed)-:  did  therefore 
also  set  forth  to  meet  the  Syracusians.  Gylippus, 
when  he  had  drawn  his  men  of  arms  farther  with- 


'  [''The  wall   wliich   was   now  Ibe;    fought   and    conquered,   or 

drawing  near  lo  theirs".]  whether  ihey  fought  nol":  Ihalii, 

*  ["And  proceeding,  would  make  vicl;i>rj  would  no  longer  lie  of  iiiy 

it  all  one  to  Uie  Atbeniuna  whethn  use  to  ibem.  Goell] 
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oot  the  walls  thau  he  had  done  before,  gave  tlie 
oDset.  His  horsemeu  and  darters  he  placed  upon  ^ 
the  flank  of  the  Athenians,  iu  ground  enough,  to  *■ 
which  neither  of  their  walls  extended.  And  these 
horsemen,  after  the  fight  was  begun,  charging  upon 
tie  left  wing  of  the  Athenians  next  them,  put  them 
to  flight :  by  which  means  the  rest  of  the  army 
Was  by  the  Syracusians  overcome  likewise,  and 
driven  headlong  within  their  fortifieations.  The 
night  following,  the  Syracusians  brought  .up  their 
Wall  beyond  the  wall  of  the  Athenians,  so  as  they 
could  uo  longer  hinder  them,  but  should  be  utterly 
ntiable,  though  masters  of  the  field,  to  enclose 
the  city. 

7.  After  this,  the  other  twelve  galleys  of  the  Tiier«tt>fihe 
Coriothians,  Ambraciotes,  and  Leucadiana,  unde-  ^^mc'^^^i" 
Scried  of  the  Athenian  galleys  that  lay  in  wait  for  "™A':h^^™u''' 
*hem,  entered  the  haven,  under  the  command  of  "'■^' ""^ """ 
lirasimdes,  a  Corinthian  :  and  helped  the  Syracu- 
sians to  finish  what  remained  to  the  cross  wall'. 

Now  Gylippus  went  up  and  down  Sicily,  raising  GriippusitocH' 
Jiirces  both  for  sea  and  land,  and  soliciting  to  his  ^,'i'|,'"),^°i°,^. 
side  all  such  cities  as  formerly  either  had  not  been  1^[|™"""' '"' 
forward,  or  had  wholly  abstained  from  the  war. 
Other  ambassadors  also,  both  of  the  Syracusians 
and  Corinthians,  were  sent  to  Lacediemon  and 
Corinth,  to  procure  new  forces  to  be  transported 
either  iu  ships  or  boats,  or  how  they  could ;  be- 
canse  the  Athenians  had  also  sent  to  jVtliens  for  the 

'  ["  Helped  tlie  SjracusnuB  lo  beyond  the  Albeninn  wall :  wbich 

hutid  np  to  llip  cross  wnll":  that  is,  Goeller  cxpluins,  hysupposinf^Uuit 

ikt  wiU  ur  the  Athenians,  which  inllicirhustelh^jbuiltlhecxtmRit; 

cHMsed  the  S;^racu$an  wall.  In  the  nl  tlie  AlhrniuD  line  Htst,  and  the 

kstebapter.llieSjrdcusansiiTcsiLid  Ccictathian.s  nuw  helped  Ihem  to  fill 

to  lw»  alrcod;  brought  tlieir  wail  up  the  interval.] 


Ol,.UI.S. 

NLctu  wrilcth 
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like.  In  the  meantime,  the  Syracusians  both 
manned  their  navy,  and  made  trial  of  themselves, 
as  intending  to  take  in  hand  that  part  also :  and 
were  otherwise  exceedingly  encouraged. 

8.  Nicias  perceiving  this,  and  seeing  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  and  his  own  necessities  daily  increas- 
ing, he  also  sent  messengers  to  Athens,  both  at 
other  times  and  often,  upon  the  occasion  of  every 
action  that  passed  :  and  now  especially,  as  finding 
himself  in  danger,  and  that  unless  they  quickly 
sent  for  those  away  that  were  there  already,  ffl" 
sent  a  great  supply  unto  them,  there  was  no  hope 
of  safety.  And  fearing  lest  such  as  he  sent,  througli 
want  of  utterance  or  judgment',  or  through  desire 
to  please  the  multitude,  should  deliver  things  other- 
wise than  they  were,  he  wrote  unto  them  a  letter: 
conceiving  that  thus  the  Athenians  should  best 
know  his  mind,  whereof  no  part  could  now  be 
suppressed  by  the  messenger,  and  might  therefore 
enter  into  deliberation  upon  true  grounds.  Wiik 
these  letters,  and  other  their  instructions,  the 
messengers  took  their  joarney.  And  Nicias  in  tbe 
ineautiuie  having  a  care  to  the  well  guarding  of 
his  camp,  was  wary  of  entering  into  any  voluutary 
dangers. 

9.  In  the  end  of  this  summer,  Euetion,  general 
for  the  Athenians,  with  Perdiccas,  together  with 
many  Thracians  warring  against  Amphipolis,  took 
not  the  city ;  but  bringing  his  galleys  abont  into 
Stirnicn,  besieged  it  from  the  river,  lying  at  1 

*nd  so  this  summer  ended. 

■-  winter,  the  messengers  from  Nicj 


it-"  nt  mcmoij'.    GoriL  Am.  rulgo,  71 


IfZClAS  TO  THB 
PBOPLB  OF 
ATHENS. 
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at  Athens  ;  and  having  spoken  ifvhat  they       vii. 
sharge,  and  answered  to  such  questions  as   ;,^,  j^^,,,; 
re  asked,  they  presented  the  letter  :  which     a.c.414. 

Ol.  01  8. 

k  of  the  city*,  standing  forth,  read  unto  the 

ns,  containing  as  followeth : 

^  Athenians,  you  know  by  many^  other  my  thb  lbttbb  of 

what  hath  passed  formerly :  nor  is  it  less 

for  you  to  be  informed  of  the  state  we  are 

to  take  counsel  upon  it,  at  this  present. 
76  had  in  many  battles  beaten  the  Syracus- 
ainst  whom  we  were  sent,  and  had  built 
Is  within  which  we  now  lie,  came  Gylippus 
[aemonian,  with  an  army  out  of  Pelopon- 
nd  also  out  of  some  of  the  cities  of  Sicily ; 
iie  first  battle  was  overcome  by  us :  but  in 
and,  forced  by  his  many  horsemen  and 

we  retired  within  our  works.  Whereupon 
)ver  our  walling  up  of  the  city  for  the  mul- 
f  our  enemies,  we  now  sit  still.  Nor'  can 
led  have  the  use  of  our  whole  army,  because 
irt  of  the  men  of  arms  are  employed  to  de- 
r  walls.  And  they  have  built  a  single  wall 
s,  so  that  now  we  have  no  more  means  to 


were  three  differentsecre-  last  edition  Bekker  has  iDcluded  in 

le  secretaiy  of  the  Pry-  brackets  the  word  iroXXaic.  Goeller 

rbo  was  chosen  by  lot,  observes  that  the  Athenians  had  not 

ed  with  each  Prytaneia :  yet  been  twelve  months  in  Sicily ; 

ige  of  the  votes  and  pro-  and  the  passage  being  four  months 

r  the  council.    Another  (see  vi.  21),  Nicias  could  scarcely 

I  by  the  council,  to  take  in  that  time  have  sent  many  mes- 

he  laws.    The  third,  the  sages. — Consistently  with  ch.  8,  the 

leant,  was  chosen  by  the  word  IwuTroXaig  must  be  taken  in 

i  read  documents,  when  the  sense  of  oral  despatches.  Thirl.] 
to  the  assembly  and  the        '  [^'  We  now  sit  still:  (for  we  can- 

lenn.  §  127.]  not  have  the  use  of  our  whole  army 

other  messages'*.    In  his  &c.) :  and  they  have  built'*  &c] 


enclose  it,  except  one  should  come  wil 
'  array  and  win  that  cross  wall  of  theirs  b 
And  so  it  is,  that  we  who  seemed  to  besiq 
u.  are  besieged  ourselves  for  so  much  as  ca 
the  land :  for  we  cannot  go  far  abroad  tl 
of  their  cavalry.  12.  They  have  also  seal 
sadors  for  another  army  into  Peloponn« 
Gylippus  is  gone  amongst  the  cities  of  Sid 
to  solicit  such  to  join  with  liim  in  the 
have  not  yet  stirred,  and  of  others  to  § 
can,  both  more  land-soldiers  and  more  i 
for  their  na\-y.  For  they  intend,  as  I  ha 
informed,  both  to  assault  our  wall  by  bi 
their  army,  and  to  make  trial  what  they! 
to  do  with  their  navy  by  sea.  For'  tha 
flret  (which  they  also  have  heard)  were  i 
at  first,  both  for  souuduess  of  the  galleys' 
tireaessof  themen:  yet  our  galleys  are  nort 
with  lying  so  long  in  the  water,  and  our  q| 
snnied.  For  we  want  the  means  to  haii 
oar  galleys,  and  trim''  them :  because  thtf 
of  the  enemy,  as  good  as  ours  and  more  ini 
do  kc«p  us  in  a  continual  expectation  at, 
which  they  uumifestly  endeavour*.  And  a 
is  in  their  own  choice  to  attempt  or  not,  tli 
therefore  liberty  to  dry  their  galleys  at  thi 
fur« :  for  they  tie  not,  as  ne,  in  attendam 
uUkuts.  13.  Nay,  we  conid  hardly  do  i^ 
m  Kwl  many  galleys  spare,  and  were  q 
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atnuned^  as  now,  to  keep  watch  upon  them  with       vn. 
imr  whole  number.     For  should  we  abate  though 


TEAR  XT1TI. 


!mt  a  httle  of  our  observance,  we  should  want  pro-     a.c  4i4. 

...  .\  ^  '^  Ol.91.8. 

nsion :  which  as  we  are,  being  to  pass  so  near  Letter  or  Nidai. 

ieir  city,  is  brought  in  with  difficulty.  And  hence 

t  is,  that  our  mariners  both  formerly  have  been, 

md  are  now  wasted.     For  our  mariners,  fetching 

irood  and  water  and  foraging  far  off,  are  inter- 

septed  by  the  horsemen  :  and  our  slaves^  now  we 

ire  on  equal  terms,  run  over  to  the  enemy.     As 

br  strangers,  some  of  them  having  come  aboard  by 

(xmstraint,  return  presently  to  their  cities ;  and 

others  having  been  levied  at  first  with  great  wages, 

ddnking  they  came  to  enrich  themselves  rather 

than  to  fight,  now  they  see  the  enemy  make  so 

itrong  resistance,  both  otherwise  beyond  their 

eqiectation  and  especially  with  their  navy,  partly 

tike  pretext  to  be  gone  that  they  may  serve  the 

enemy,  and  partly,  Sicily  being  large,  shift  them- 

sAres  away  every  one  as  he  can.     Some  there  are 

dflo,  who  having  bought  here  Hyccarian  slaves^ 

ha?e  gotten  the  captains  of  galleys  to  accept  of  them 

in  the  room  of  themselves,  and  thereby  destroyed 

the  purity  of  our  naval  strength.     14.  To  you  I 

write,  who  know  how  small  a  time  any  fleet  conti- 

nneth  in  the  height  of  vigour  :  and  how  few  of  the 

mariners  are  skilful  both  how  to  hasten  the  course 

of  a  galley  and  how  to  contain  the  oar.   But  of  all, 

my  greatest  trouble  is  this  :  that  being  general,  I 

can  neither  make  them  do  better,  (for  your  natures 

We  hard  to  be  governed),  nor  get  mariners  in  any 

*  [(kpdwovTtC'  "  ministri  nauta-  '  These  were  they  which  Nicias, 
J*>i":«ic  BtpdwovreQ  militum  sunt,  upon  the  taking  of  Hyccara,  made 
j».  16.    Goeller.]  sale  of  himself.  [Sec  vi.  62.] 
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Other  place,  (which  tlie  enemy  can  do  from  many 
^  places),  and  must  of  necessity  have  therafroni  TS'hence 
we  brought  both  tliose  we  have  and  those  we  have 
•Mu  lost'.  For  our  now  confederate  cities,  Naxos  and 
Cataua,  are  not  able  to  supply  us.  Had  the  enemy 
but  that  one  thing  more,  that  the  towns  of  Italy 
that  now  send  us  provision,  seeing  what  estate  we 
are  now  in  and  you  not  help  us,  would  turn  to 
them,  the  war  were  at  an  end  and  we  expngned 
without  another  stroke. 

"  I  could  have  written  to  you  other  things  more 
pleasing  than  these,  but  not  more  pro6table  :  see- 
ing it  is  necessary  for  you  to  know  certainly  the 
affairs  here,  when  you  go  to  council  upon  them. 
Withal,  because  I  know  your  natures  to  be  such, 
as  though  you  love  to  hear  the  best,  yet  afterwards 
when  things  fall  not  out  accordingly  you  will  call 
in  question  them  that  write  it,  I  thought  best  to 
write  the  truth  for  my  own  safety's  sake.  15.  And 
now  think  thus:  that  though  we  have  carried  our- 
selves, both  captains  and  soldiers,  in  that  for  which 
we  came  at  first  hither,  unblameably ;  yet  since  all 
Sicily  is  united  against  us,  and  another  army  ex- 
pected out  of  Peloponnesus,  you  must  resolve  {for 
those  we  have  here  are  not  enough  for  the  enemy's 
present  forces)  either  to  send  for  these  away,  or  to 
send  hither  another  army,  both  of  land  and  sea-sol- 
diers, no  less  than  the  former,  and  money  not  a  little; 
and  also  a  general  to  succeed  me,  who  am  able  no 
longer  to  stay  here,  being  troubled  with  the  stone 
[in  the  kidneys].     I  must  crave  your  pardon'.     I 


'["Korgeisupplicsfonbeships     diiilj  consumption  are  liniiled  M 

from  »nj  place,  (whicL  Uie  enemy     whiit  we  bniuglil  wiUi  us".  Are.] 

i;lraO>l>«i«ni»"<^'i>l»ndudour       '  ["Consideration;^  I  &fc"] 
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have  done  you  many  good  services  in  the  conducts       vii. 
of  your  armies,  ifvhen  I  bad  my  health.    What  you 


TKAR   XVIIX. 


will  do,  do  in  the  very  beginning  of  spring,  and  a.c.4u. 
delay  it  not.  For  the  enemy  will  soon  have  fur- 
nished himself  of  his  Sicilian  aids :  and  though 
those  from  Peloponnesus  will  be  later,  yet  if  you 
look  not  to  it,  they  will  get  hither  partly  unseen,  as 
before,  and  partly  by  preventing  you  with  speed." 

16.  These  were  the  contents  of  the  letter  of 
Nicias.  The  Athenians,  when  they  had  heard  it  The  Atheninmi 
read,  though  they  released  not  Nicias  of  his  charge,  Tnew^/t^"^ 
yet  for  the  present,  till  such  time  as  others  chosen  ^^•«"'*- 
to  be  in  commission  might  arrive,  they  joined  with 
him  two  of  those  that  were  already  in  the  army, 
Menander  and  Euthydemon:  to  the  end  that  he 
might  not  sustain  the  whole  burthen  alone  in  his 
adkness.  They  concluded  likewise  to  send  another 
army,  as  well  for  the  sea  as  the  land,  both  of  Athen- 
ians enrolled  and  of  their  confederates.  And  for 
fellow-generals  with  Nicias,  they  elected  Demos- 
thenes the  son  of  Alcisthenes,  and  Eurymedon  the 
ion  of  Thucles.  Eurymedon  they  sent  away  presently 
for  Sicily  about  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  with 
ten  galleys  and  twenty^  talents  of  silver,  to  tell 
them  there  that  aid  was  coming,  and  that  there 
was  care  taken  of  them.  17*  But  Demosthenes 
ttaying,  made  preparation  for  the  voyage  to  set 
out  early  the  next  spring :  and  sent  unto  the  con- 
Herates,  appointing  what  forces  they  should  pro- 
^de,  and  to  furnish  himself  amongst  them  with 
money  and  galleys  and  men  of  arms. 

The  Athenians  sent  also  twenty  galleys  about  t^ot  wna 

*  [Haick.  Popp.  Thirl.  Am.  "  120".— Goell.  Bekk. «'  20".] 
VOL.  IX.  R 
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Peloponnesus,  to  watch  that  none  should  go  overl 
into  Sicily  from   Corinth  or  Peloponnesus.     For 
the  Corinthians,  after  the  ambassadors  were  come 
to  them  and  had  brought  news  of  the  amendment 
of  the  affairs  in  Sicily,  thought  it  was  well  that 
they  had  sent  thither  those  other  galleys  before : 
but  now  they  were  encouraged  a  great  deal  more,  i 
and  prepared  men  of  arms  to  be  transported  intofl 
Sicily  in  ships';  and  the  Lacedaemonians  did  thai 
like  for  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus.   TbeCoriuthianaJ 
manned  five-and-tweuty  galleys,  to  present  battl^ 
to  the  fleet  that  kept  watch  at  Naupactus  :  that  tb 
ships  with  the  men  of  arms,  whilst  the  Atheniani 
attended  these  galleys  so  embattled  against  them 
might  pass  by  unhindered. 

18.  The  Lacediemonians,  as  they  intended  befort 

and  being  also  instigated  to  it  by  the  Syracusiani 

?"**  and  Corinthians,  upon  advertisement  now  of  thd 

Athenians'  new  supply  for  SicUy  prepared  liken'ia 

to  invade  Attica ;  thereby  to  divert  them. 

Alcibiades  also  importunately  urged  the  fortifyioj 

of  Deceleia.  and   by   no  means  to  war  remisslyj 

Bat  the  Lacedaemonians  were  heartened  thereunto 

principally,  because  they  thought  the  Athenians 

having  in  baud  a  double  war,  one  against  them 

and  another  against  the  Sicilians,  would  be  the 

easier  pulled  down  :  and  because  they  conceived 

the  breach  of  the  last  peace  was  in  themselves'. 

For  in  the  former  war,  the  injury  proceeded  from' 

their  own  side  :  in  that  the  Thebans  had  entered 

Platseain  time  of  peace;  and  because  also,  whereas 


'  ["  In  ships  of  ImrUien".]  was  in  lliem"  (ibc  Albcniaiis).] 

"  I"  The  first  breacli  of  the  peace         *  ["  Jlather  from  llieir  own  side".] 
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it  was  inserted  in  the  former  articles,  that  arms  vir. 
shonld  not  be  carried  as^ainst  such  as  would  stand  '  '  ^ 
to  trial  of  judgment,  they  had  refused  such  trial  a.c.413. 
when  the  Athenians  oflFered  it.  And  they  thought 
all  their  misfortunes  had  deservedly  befallen  them 
for  that  cause :  remembering  amongst  others,  the 
calamity  at  Pylus.  But  when  the  Athenians  with 
a  fleet  of  thirty  sail*  had  spoiled  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Epidaurus,  and  of  Prasise  and  other  places, 
sind  their  soldiers  that  lay  in  garrison  in  Pylus  had 
taken  booty  in  the  country  about ;  and  seeing  that 
as  often  as  there  arose  any  controversy  touching 
any  doubtful  point  of  the  articles,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians offering  trial  by  judgment,  they  refused  it : 
then  indeed,  the  Lacedsemonians  conceiving  the 
Athenians  to  be  in  the  same  fault  that  themselves 
had  been  in  before,  betook  themselves  earnestly  to 
die  war.  And  this  winter,  they  sent  about  unto 
their  confederates  to  make  ready  iron,  and  all 
instruments  of  fortification.  And  for  the  aid  they 
were  to  transport  in  ships  to  the  Sicilians,  they 
both  made  provision  amongst  themselves,  and 
compelled  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  to  do  the  like. 
So  ended  this  winter,  and  the  eighteenth  year  of 
the  war  written  by  Thucydides. 

19.  The  next  spring,  in  the  very  beginning,    yrar  xix. 
earlier  than  ever  before^,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  1^1^  i.rvuue""™ 
their  confederates  entered  with  their  army  into  :\"'^,t  "T\ '^'''' 
Atdca,  under  the  command  of  Agis  the  son  of 
Aiehidamus,  their  king.     And  first  they  wasted 
the  champagne  country  ;  and  then  went  in  hand 
^th  the  wall  at  Deceleia,  dividing  the  work  amongst 


*  [For  this  expedition,  see  vi.  105.J  =  ["  Very  early  iiKlecd'\] 
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the  army,  according  to  their  cities.     This  Deceleia 

\'^^^  ^^^  ■    is  from  the  city  of  Athens,  at  the  most ',  but  one 

A.C1I3.     hundred  and  twenty  furlongs  :  and  about  as  much 

or  a  little  more  from  Boeotia.   This  fort  they  made 

in  the  plain,  and  in  the  most  opportune  place  that 

■  could  be  to  annoy  the  Athenians,  and  in  sight  of 

the  city.  Now  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  con- 
federates in  Attica,  went  on  with  their  fortification. 
ThsPeinponnM.They  id  Peloponncsus,  sent  away  their  ships  wiih 
Ih^'rl^no"™,  the  men  of  arms  about  the  same  time  into  Sicily  : 
f^''-  of  which  the  Lacedfemonians,  out  of  the  best  of 
their  Helotes  and  men  made  uewly  free^  sent  in 
the  whole  six  hundred,  and  Eccritus  a  Spartan  for 
commander :  aud  the  Boeotians  three  hundred, 
nnder  the  conduct  of  Xenon  and  Nicon,  Thebans, 
and  Hegesander,  a  Thespian.  Aud  these  set  forth 
first,  and  put  to  sea  at  Tsenarus  inLaeonia.  After 
them  a  little,  the  Corinthians  sent  away  five  hun- 
dred more,  part  from  the  city  itself  of  Coriuth,  and 
part  mercenary  Arcadians  ;  and  Alexarchus,  a  Co- 
rinthian, for  captain.  The  Sicyonians  also  sent  two 
hundred  with  them  that  went  from  Corinth,  and 
Sargeus  aSicyonian  for  captain.  Now  the  twenty- 
five  Corinthian  galleys  that  were  manned  in  winter, 
lay  opposite  to  the  twenty  galleys  of  Athens  which 
were  at  Naupactus,  till  such  time  as  the  men  of 
arms  in  the  ships  from  Peloponnesus  might  get 
away :  for  which  purpose  they  were  also  set  out 
at  first,  that  the  Athenians  might  not  have  their 
minds  upon  these  ships  so  much  as  upon  the 
galleys. 

20.  In  the  meantime  also  the  Athenians,  whilst 
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Deceleia  was  fortifying,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
spring,  sent  twenty'  galleys  about  Peloponuesus 
niider  the  command  of  Charicles  the  son  of  Apollo- 
dorus  ;  with  order  when  he  came  to  Argos,  to  take 
aboard  the  men  of  arms  which  the  Argives  were 
to  send  them,  according  to  league^:  and  sent  away 
Demosthenes  {as  they  intended  before)  into  Sicily, 
■with  threescore  galleys  of  Athens  and  five  of  Chios,  s 
and  one  thousand  two  hundred  men  of  arms  of  the 
roll  of  Athens,  and  as  many  of  the  islanders  as  they 
could  get,  provided  by  their  subject  confederates 
of  all  other  necessaries  for  the  war'.  But  he  had 
order  to  join  first  with  Charicles,  and  help  him  to 
xnake  warfirst  uponLacouia.  So  Demosthenes  went 
■to  j^igina,  and  stayed  there  both  for  the  remnant 
-of  his  own  army,  if  any  were  left  behind,  and  for 
Charicles  till  he  had  taken  aboard  the  Argives. 

21,  In  Sicily,  about  the  same  time  of  the  spring,  c 
Gylippus  also  returned  to  Syracuse,  bringing  with  ^ 
him  from  the  cities  he  had  dealt  withal  as  great '' 
forces  as  severally  he  could  get  from  them.     And 
laving  assembled  the  Syracusians,  he  told  them 
that  they  ought  to  man  as  many  galleys  as  they 
could,  and  make  trial  of  a  battle  by  sea  :  and  that 
be  hoped  thereby  to  perform   somewhat  to  the 
benefit  of  the  war,  which  should  be  worthy  the 
•laager.     Hermocrates  also  was  none  of  the  least 
means  of  getting  them  to  undertake  the  Athenians 
with  their  navy :  who  told  them,  "  that  neither  the 

'  ["Thirty  gnJlejs".]  '  ["  As  many  of  the  islanders  hr 

t"Wiih  order  to  go  also  to  tLej  tould  gel  from  all  sides,  and 

^'EM.iDdguiDinon  on  shipboHid,  from  the  rest  of  their  allies,  their 

'^"'tdiag  to  the  league,  the  hoplits  subjects,   getting-  whalsoeTer  Ihej 

oI1»Arp.es".]  might  have  of  lue  for  the  vrai".] 
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Athenians  had  this  skill  by  sea  hereditary,  or  from 
everlasting  ;  but  were  more  inland  men  than  the 
Syracusians,  and  forced  to  beeome  seamen  by  the 
Medes :  and  that  to  daring  men,  such  aa  the  Athe- 
nians are,  they  are  most  formidable  that  are  as 
daring  against  them  ;  for  wherewith  they  terrify 
their  neighbours,  which  is  not  always  the  advan- 
tage of  power,  but  boldness  of  enterprizing,  with 
the  same  shall  they  in  like  manner  be  terrified  by 
their  enemies'".  "He  knew  it,"  he  said,  "cer- 
tainly, that  the  Syracusians  by  their  unexpected 
daring  to  encounter  the  Athenian  navy,  would  get 
more  advantage  in  respect  of  the  fear  it  would 
cause,  than  tlie  Athenians  should  endamage  them 
by  their  odds  of  skill."  He  bade  them  therefore  to 
make  trial  of  their  uavy,  and  to  be  afraid  no  longer. 
The  Syracusians,  on  these  persuasions  of  Gylippus 
and  Hermocrates,  and  others  if  any  were,  became 
now  extremely  desirous  to  fight  by  sea  :  and  pre- 
sently manned  their  galleys. 
u  22.  Gylippus,  when  the  navy  was  ready,  drew 
out  his  whole  power  of  land  soldiers  in  the  begin- 
ning of  night,  meaning  to  go  himself  and  assault 
the  fortifications  in  Plemmyrium-;  withal  the  gal- 
leys of  the  Syracusians,  by  appointment,  thirty-five 
of  them  came  up  towards  it  out  of  the  great  haven; 
and  forty-five  more  came  about  out  of  the  little 
haven,  where  also  was  their  arsenal,  with  purpose 
to  join  with  those  within,  and  to  go  together  to 


'  ["  Tliey  (the  Syracusaiis)  ii>o, 
muj  in  like  uinnaer  slrilie  ibe  suine 
fear  into  ihein".] 

■  [He  marched  out  of  tlie  city  by 
EpipatK,  desM'ndcd  iiitu  Uic  pluln 


in  the  renr  of  the  AtbeDinn  lines, 
i-ros&cit  lliE  Annpus,  and  uhidf  upon 
Plemmyrium  nloBg  the  tuble-ldnd 
eKteniliiifC  I'mm  tbti  sea  la  the  fort 
aud  temple  of  Olynipieiurn.  AtnJ 
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Flemmyrinm^  that  the  Athenians  might  be  troubled      vir. 
on  both  sides.     But  the  Athenians  having  quickly 
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manned  sixty  galleys  to  oppose  them;  with  twenty-     a.c.418. 
five  of  them  they  fought  with  the  thirty-five  of 
t;lie  Syracusians  in  the  great  haven,  and  with  the 
rest  went  to  meet  those  that  came  about  from  the 
little  haven*.    And  these  fought  presently  before 
%he  mouth  of  the  great  haven,  and  held  each 
other  to  it  for  a  long  time ;  one  side  endeavouring 
to  force,  the  other  to  defend  the  entrance.    23.  In  TheSyrMuriam 
the  meantime,  Gylippus  (the  Athenians  in  Plemmy-  JJj^^^^^  ^ 
rium  being  now  come  down  to  the  water  side,  and  pwnnmyrium. 
baying  their  minds  busied  upon  the  fight  of  the 
galleys)  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  on  a  sudden 
assaulted  the  fortifications  before  they  could  come 
back  again  to  defend  them ;  and  possessed  first 
the  greatest^  and  afterwards  the  two  lesser :  for 
they  that  watched  in  these,  when  they  saw  the 
greatest  so  easily  taken,  durst   stay   no   longer. 
They  that  fled  upon  the  losing  of  the  first  wall, 
and  put  themselves  into  boats  and  into  a  certain 
ship,  got  hardly  into  the  camp  :  for  whilst  the  Sy- 
racusians in  the  great  haven  had  yet  the  better  in 
the  fight  upon  the  water,  they  gave  them  chase 
with  one  nimble  galley^.     But  by  that  time  that 

^  ["From  the  dock-yard".]  had  in  the  douhle-wall  from  the 

'["And  the  men  in  the  first-  crag  ofTemcuites  to  the  sea,  where, 

tabn  fort,  so  many  at  least  as  as  appeals  in  chap  II,  was  sta- 

^"^ped  to  certain  hoats  and  mer-  tioned  a  part  of  their  army.    And 

cbaQtahips,  with  some   difficulty  to  keep  up  the  communication  he- 

'^^dttd  Uie  camp :  for  the  Syracu-  tween  Plemmyrium  and  the  double- 

"^  tt  this  time  having  the  best  of  wall,  they  still  kept  a  naval  camp  in 

"*  figbt  with  the  ships  in  the  great  the  bay  ifivxv)  of  the  great  haven 

wen,  they  were  chased  by  one  near  Dascon:  for  that  all  their  ships 

nunblcgalley".— "The  camp", that  did  not  remove  to  Plemmyrium, 

^  the  camp  which  the  Athenians  appears  from  eh.  4  and  53.  To  that 
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the  Other  two  walls  were  taken,  the  Syracnsians 
upon  the  water  were  overcome  :  and  the  Athenians 
which  fled  from  those  two  walls  got  to  their  camp 
,  with  more  ease.  For  those  Syracusian  galleys 
that  fonght  before  the  haven's  mouth,  having 
beaten  back  the  Athenians,  entered  in  disorder ; 
and  falling  foul  one  on  another,  gave  away  the 
victory  unto  the  Athenians:  who  put  to  flight  not 
only  them,  but  also  those  other  by  whom  they  had 
before  been  overcome  within  the  haven,  and  sunk 
eleven  galleys  of  the  Syracnsians  and  slew  most  of 
the  men  aboard  them,  save  only  the  men  of  three 
galleys,  whom  they  took  alive.  Of  their  own  gal- 
leys they  lost  only  three.  When  they  had  drawn 
to  land  the  wreck  of  the  Syracusian  galleys,  and 
erected  a  trophy  in  the  little  island  over  against 
Plemmyrium,  they  returned  to  their  camp. 

'24.  The  Syracnsians,  though  such  were  their 
success  ill  the  battle  by  sea,  yet  they  won  the  for- 
tificationin  Plemmyrium;  and  set  up  three  trophies, 
for  every  wall  one.  One  of  the  two  walls  last 
taken,  they  demolished :  but  two  they  repaired, 
and  kept  with  a  garrison.  At  the  taking  of  these 
walls,  many  men  were  slain,  and  many  taken  alive: 
and  their  goods,  which  altogether  was  a  great 
matter,  were  all  taken.  For  the  Athenians  using 
these  works  for  their  storehouse,  there  was  in 
them  much  wealth  and  victual  belonging  unto 
merchants,  and  much  unto  captains  of  galleys. 
For  there  were  sails  within  it  for  forty  galleys,  be- 
sides other  furniture  ;  and  three  galleys  drawn  to 


navitlMnip  first  of  all,  ihereFore.lie-     Pletnmjrium ;  nnd  ibeucc   I 
lutik  iJiemseWcs  ihe  fugiticcii  from    duuble-wall.    Gocll.] 
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'aticl.     And  this  loss  of  Plemmyrium,  was  it  that 

ttiost    and    principally   impaired    the   Athenians' 

^ftny.     For  the  entrance  of  their  provision  was 

r>ow  no  longer  safe;    for    the  Syracusians    lying 

Against  them  there  with  their  galleys,  kept  them 

*^  tit,  and  nothing  could  be  brought  in  unto  thera 

fc>vit  by  fight:  and  the  army  besides  was  thereby 

^^therwise  terrified  and  dejected. 

25.  After  this  the  Syracusians  sent  out  twelve 
S"^leys   under   the    command  of  Agatharchus,    a 
^^^Jracusian.     Of  which  one  carried  ambassadors 
*  "^ato  Peloponnesus,  to  declare  what  hope  they  had 
**  «w  of  their  business,  and  to  instigate  them  to  a 
^^^arper  war  in  Attica.   The  other  eleven  went  into 
*  *aly,  apon  intelligence  of  certain  vessels  laden 
^^^■ith  commodities  coming  to  the  Athenian  army  : 
^^'Vhich  also  they  met  with,  and  destroyed  most  of 
"^lieni  ;  and  the  timber,  which  for  building  of  gal- 
leys the  Athenians  had  ready  framed,  they  burned 
in  the  territory  of  Caulonia.     After  this  they  went 
to  Locri :  and  riding  here,  there  came  unto  them 
One  of  the  ships  that  carried  the  men  of  arms  of 
t,he  Thespians,  whom  the  Syracusians  took  aboard, 
and  went  homeward  by  the  coast.     The  Athenians 
that  watched  for  them  with  twenty  galleys  at  Me- 
^ra,  took  one  of  them,  and  the  men  that  were  in 
her ;  but  could  not  take  the  rest :  so  that  they 
escaped  through  to  Syracuse.     There  was  also  a 
li^ht  skirmish  in  the  haven  of  Syracuse,  about  the 
piles    which    the    Syracusians    had    driven    down 
before  their  old  harbour',  to  the  end  that  the  gal- 

'  [^"^ Their  old  (wuiffolcwv)  clocks  tlie"(ii>i;k-jnrd":  Jirlwtof.a"  lown 
undei  corer":  wherein  shJiis  were  liavin)^  it  dock-yard".  See  ii.  84, 
httilt  uT  tcpnited,     Mwpiav  (ch.  'ii)     i.  30,  and  the  Bchuliast.     Oodl.] 
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leys  might  ride  within,   and  the  Athenians  not  ^ 
annoy  them   by  assault.     The  Athenians   having  - 
brought  to  the  place  a  ship  of  huge  greatness',., 
fortified  with  wooden  turrets  and  covered  against.^ 
fire,  caused  certain  men  with  [httle]  boats  to  goM 
and  fasten  cords  unto  the  piles>  and  so  broke^  them  j 
up  with  craning.     Some  also  the  divers  did  cut- 
up  with  saws.     In  the  meantime  the  Syracusians  J 
from  the  harbour",  and  they  from  the  great  ship,  . 
shot  at  each  other;  till  in  the  end  the  greatest 
part  of  the  piles  were  by  the  Athenians  gotten  up. 
But  the  greatest  difficulty  was  to  get  up  those  pile5 
which  lay  hidden.     For  some  of  them  they  had  so 
driven  in,  as  that  they  came  not  above  the  water; 
so  that  he  that  should  come  near,  was  in  danger  to 
he  thrown  upon  them  as  upon  a  rock^     But  these 
also  for  reward,  the  divers  went  down  and  sawed 
asunder.     But  the  Syracusians  continually   drave 
down  other  in  their  stead.    Other  devices  they  had 
against  each  other,  as  was  not  unlikely  between  I 
armies  so  near  opposed  :  and  many  light  skirmishes 
passed,  and   attempts    of  all   kinds  were  put  in 
execution.     The  Syracusians  moreover  sent  am- 
bassadors, some  Corinthians,  some  Ambraciotes, 
and  some  Lacedaemonians,  unto  the  cities  about 
them":  to  let  them  know  that  they  had  won  Plem- 
myrium;  and  that  in  the  battle  by  sea,  they  were 
not  overcome  by  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  but  I 

'  ["  Dragjj^l  ibem  up".] 

*  ["The covered  ducks"',] 

*  ["  So  that  it  was  dangerani  to  I 
lit  near  tb cm,  lest  not  seeing  ihem  1 
nc  should  be  stranded  u  on 
icl".] 

>  [That  is  to  saj,  in  Sicily.] 


'  [jiupiof  lipov :  "  of  the  l>urlhcD 
often tluiusHiiil  la/«(iJ>";or,aci:ord- 
inyi  to  those  who  use  tlie  form  /iv 
pinji^ipot;  of  teu  thousund  ampho- 
ra: []]e  burlhcn  of  ships  lieing 
rucloned  in  both  Uknts  and  bid- 
pUor«0 
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by  tbeir  OTvn  disorder ;  and  also  to   show  what       vi 
hope  they  were  iu  in  other  respects,  and  to  entreat    -^ 
their  aid  both  of  sea  and  land  forces  :  forsorauch      a.c. 
as  the  Athenians  expecting  auother  army,  if  they 
would  send  aid  before  it  came  whereby  to  over- 
throw that  which  they  had  now  there,  the  war 
wonld  be  at  an  end.    Thus  stood  the  affairs  of 
Sicily. 

2G.  Demosthenes,  as  soon  as  his  forces  which  he  Dimio.ii 
was  to  carry  to  the  succour  of  those  in  Sicily  were  flniM 
gotten  together,  put  to  sea  from /E^iua,  and  saiUng"!^^'™'' 
into  Peloponnesus  joined  with  Charicles  and  the 
thirty  galleys  that  were  with  him.  And  having 
taken  aboard  some  men  of  arms  of  the  Argives, 
came  to  Laconia;  and  first  wasted  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Epidaunis  Limera.  From  theuce  going 
to  that  part  of  Lacouia  which  is  over  against  the 
island  Cythera,  where  there  is  a  temple  of  Apollo', 
they  wasted  a  part  of  the  country :  and  fortified 
an  isthmus  there,  both  that  theHelotes  might  have 
a  refuge  in  it  runuing  away  from  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  that  freebooters  from  thence,  as  from 
Pyius,  might  fetch  in  prizes  from  the  territory 
adjoining.  As  soon  as  the  place  was  taken  in, 
Demosthenes  himself  went  on  to  Corcyra,  to  take 
up  the  confederates  there,  with  intent  to  go  thence 
speedily  into  Sicily.  And  Charicles  having  stayed 
to  finish  and  put  a  garrison  into  the  fortification, 
went  afterwards  with  his  thirty  galleys  to  Athens : 
ftnd  the  Argives  also  went  home. 

27-  The  same  winter  also  came   to  Athens  a 
thousand  and  three  hundred  targetiers,  of  those 

I  '  ["To  where  IB  tLe  tumgile  of    wmia".  Cythera  was  also  Uie  name 

■     Afptio,  opptxite  to  Cytlicra  of  La-     of  a  louu  in  Cypnis.] 
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VII.       called  Machjeropbori '  of  the  race  of  them  that  t 

' — ' — ■    called  Dii :  and  were  to  have  gone  with  Demos-  -^s- 

A.C.113.     thenes  into  Sicily.   But  comine  too  late,  the  Athe—  =- 

Oi,ni.3.         ,  ,      ,    -^  .      ,  ,      .  .        ■        , 

eaid><>ftb«  mans    resolved    to   send    them    back    again     mtczjo 

w'wdo"™'^'''"''*^^'  ^^  being  too  chargeable  a  matter  to  enter '- 

•  siriij-.       (-ain  them  only  for  the  war  in  Deceleia  :  for  their^BKl 
pay  was  to  have  been  a  drachma  a  man  by  the  day—  ^• 

Bin™<Bni(Kii.  Fur  Dcceleia  being  this  summer  fortified  first  by^^H 
Ij  the  whole  army,  and    then  by  the  several  citie^^as 

jj^^^j^j^  "  maintained  with  a  garrison^  by  turns,  much  enda • 

raaged  the  Athenians  ;  and  weakened  their  estate,,^-) 

both  by  destroying  their  commodities  and  cousum ■ 

ing  of  their  men,  so  as  nothing  more.     For  the  ^^ 
former  invasions,  having  been  short,  hindered  them 
not  from  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  earth  for  the 
rest  of  the  time.     But  now,  the  enemy  continually 
lying    upon    them,    and    sometimes    with    greater  J 
forces,  sometimes  of  necessity  with  the  ordinary! 
garrison  making  incursions  and  fetching  in  booty,, 
Agis  the  king  of  Lacediemon  being  always  there! 
in  person  and  diligently  prosecuting  the  war :  the^ 
Athenians  were  thereby  very  grievously  afflicted. 
For  they  were  not  only  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  the 
land,    but   also   above    twenty  thousand  of   their 
slaves  fled  over  to  the  enemy,  whereof  the  greatest  J 
part  were  artificers :  besides  they  lost  all    their  I 
sheep  and  oxen.     And  by  the  continual  going  out  J 
of  the  Athenian  horsemen,  making  excursions  toj 
Deceleia  and  defending  the  country,  their  horses! 
became  partly  lamed  through  incessant  labour  infl 
rugged    grounds,   and   partly   wounded    by    tfael 


;■ 


'  ["  Of  Uie  Thracian  aword-men         '  ["  Wlih  gurri&ODS  that  il 
of  the  Dint)  race".  See  ii.  911.]  the  country  b;  turns" .J 
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enemy.  28.  And  their  provision,  which  formerly 
tbey  used  to  bring  in  from  Eiibcea  by  Oropus  the  ■ 
shortest  way,  through  Deceleia  by  land,  they  were 
now  forced  to  fetch  in  by  sea  at  great  cost  about 
the  promontory  of  Sunium.  And  whatsoever  the 
city  was  wont  to  be  served  withal  from  without, 
ilnow  wanted:  and  instead  of  n.  city  was  become 
18  it  were  a  fort.  And  the  Athenians  watching  on 
the  battlements  of  the  wall,  in  the  day  time  by 
turns,  but  in  the  night,  both  winter  and  summer, 
all  at  once  (except  the  horsemen),  part  at  the  walls 
aud  part  at  the  arras,  were  quite  tired'.  But  that 
nhich  pressed  them  most,  was  that  they  had  two 
Wars  at  once.  And  yet  their  obstiuacy  was  so 
great,  as  no  man  would  have  believed  till  now  they 
saw  it.  For  being  besieged  at  home  from  the  for- 
tification of  the  Peloponnesians,  no  man  would 
have  imagined  that  they  should  not  only  not  have 
recalled  their  army  out  of  Sicily,  but  have  also 
besieged  Syracuse  there,  a  city  of  itself  no  less 
than  Athens  :  and  therein  so  much  have  exceeded 
the  expectation  of  the  rest  of  the  Grecians  both  in 
potter  and  courage,  (wlio  in  the  beginning  of  this 
War  conceived,  that  if  the  Peloponnesians  invaded 
their  territory,  some  of  them,  that  they  might  bold 
out  two  years,  others  three,  no  man  more),  as  that 
ia  the  seventeenth  year  iifter  they  were  first  in- 
vaded they  should  have  undertaken  au  expedition 
into  Sicily,  and  being  every  way  weakened  already 
tiythe  former  war,  have  undergone  another,  not 
uferior  to  that  which  they  had  before  with  the 

["Ami  ihe  city  was  obliged  to  Athenians  were  baimEsed  hnl]^ 
"""Strom  «broad  nil  things  alike;  fiumtner  and  winter,  with  wattbing 
■^  iiwad  ot  a  city  Sec.     For  ihc     on  the  hnltlemenW  &c.] 


3S4. 
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n.       Peloponnesians.      Now   their    treasure   being 
'      '    these  wars,  and  by  the  detriment  sustained  frc^Di 
■41S-      Deceleia,  and  other  great  expenses  that  came  up-^^^n 
them,  at  a  very  low  ebb,  about  this  time  they  icr:^- 
posed  on  such  as  were  under  tbeir  dominion,       " 
twentieth  part  of  all  goods  passing  by  sea  for       » 
tribute';  by  this  means  to  improve  their  comin^tf? 
in.     For  their  expenses  were  not  now  as  befores^  ■ 
but  so  much  greater,  by  how  much  the  war  w^^* 
greater ;  and  their  revenue  besides  cut  off. 
rerinn.       29.  Thc  Thracians,  therefore,  that  came  too  la^=^^ 
ijMck    to  go  with  Demosthenes,  they  presently  sent  bac^^'- 
"'*''"*  as  being  unwilling  to  lay  out  money  in  such         ^ 
scarcity :  and  gave  the   charge  of  carrying  ther^*'* 
back  to  Diitrephes,  with    command  as  he    weic^^^ 
along  those  coasts,  {for  his  way  was  through  th  ^:*-^^ 
Euripus),    if  occasion    served,    to    do    somewha^^^ 
against  the  enemy.     He  accordingly  landed  tben*'^*" 
by  Tanagra,  and   hastily  fetched  in  some   smal  *^ 
booty.    Then"  going  over  the  Euripus  from  Cbalci^  -*•* 
in  Euboea,  he  disbarked  agaiu  in  Bceotia  and  leir::^''^ 
his  soldiers  towards  Mycalcssus  ;  and  lay  all  nighW'  -•* 
at  the  temple  of  Mercury  undiscovered,  which  i^s--*^ 
distant  from  Mycalessus  about  sixteen  furlongs-  ^■ 
The  next  day  he  cometh  to  the  city,  being  a  verj's^S' 
great  one',  and  taketh  it :  for  they  kept  no  watch,.-:  ■ 
nor  expected  that  any  man  would  have  come  in^*^ 
and  assaulted  tliem  so  far  from  the  sea.     Their — ^ 


'  [The  ciliituslion  ot  her  hHUb,  §  16(1. — This  continued 

brougbt  about   by   tJie   exlraordi-  lo  the  end  oribe  war.  GoelL] 
nuf  wat-taxca  impaaed  orer  and         '  [''And  in  the  ereniug 

ahove  the  standing  tribute,  obliged  over"  Sec] 
Athens  at  this  time  to  commute  all         *  ["  At  dny-brenl  he  cow 

Uieir  taxes  into  one  of  u  twentieth  the  i-ily,  beings  nn  preuX  one".  Brlit. 

of  all  iniporis  Hud  exports,  Hcnn.  S<c.,  oi  piyaky :  vulgci  ou  decsl,] 
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waUs  also  were  but  weak,  in  some  places  fallen      vn. 
down,  and  in  others  low-built :  and  their  gates 


TBAK  XIX. 


Open  through  security.    The  Thracians  entering     a.c.418. 
into  Mycalessus,  spoiled  both  houses  and  temples,  The  b^b^'iu 
slew  the  people,  without  mercy  on  old  or  young,  Th^^a^!  * 
but  killed  all  they  could  light  on,  both  women 
and  children ;  yea,  and  the  labouring  cattle,  and 
whatsoever  other  living  thing  they  saw.     For  the 
nation  of  the  Thracians,  where  they  dare,  are  ex- 
treme bloody,   equal  to   any  of  the  barbarians. 
Insomuch  as  there  was  put  in  practice  at  this  time, 
besides  other  disorder ^  all  forms  of  slaughter  that 
could  be  imagined :    they  likewise  fell  upon  the 
school-house,  which  was  in  the  city  a  great  one, 
and  the  children  newly  entered  into  it ;  and  killed 
them  every  one.    And  the  calamity  of  the  whole 
dty,  as  it  was  as  great  as  ever  befell  any,  so  also 
was  it  more  unexpected  and  more  bitter.    30.  The 
Thebans  hearing  of  it,  came  out  to  help  them :  and 
OTertaking  the  Thracians  before  they  had  gone  far, 
both  recovered  the  booty,  and  chased  them  to  the 
Bnripns  and  to  the  sea,  where  the  galleys  lay  that 
brought  them.  Some  of  them  they  killed :  of  those 
^ost  in  their  going  aboard  ;  for  swim  they  could 
not ;  and  such  as  were  in  the  [small]  boats,  when 
^ey  saw  how  things  went  a-land,  had  thrust  oflF 
^^eir  boats,  and  lay  without  the  Euripus^.     In  the 

*  C*  Other  DO  small  disorder*'.]  lower  empire  there  was  a  bridge 

*  [Popp.  Goell.  Am.:  t$w  ro$€u-  over  the  Euripus,  which  was  natu- 
Jj**^,  "out  of  bow-shot":  Tul go  et  rally  called  i^evyfia.  But  it  is 
p^Vk.:  IU»W7/w<"^oc,"  beyond  the  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Athen- 
^^^ge  orer  the  Euripus'*. — The  ians  would  have  made  Euboea 
^^^l^c^pt  (the  latter)  reading  main-  accessible  by  land,  when  it  was  so 
billed  its  hold  on  the  MSS.  the  important  to  her  to  keep  it  under 
'^^Oie  easily,  that  in  the  time  of  tlic  the  protection  of  her  navy.     Ar- 
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rest  of  the  retreat,  the  Tliracians  behaved  themnwu- 
selvea  not  unhandsomely  against  the  Theban  horse 
men,  by  whom  they  were  charged  first :  but  rum 
ning  out,  and  again  rallying  themselves  in  a  circl^^  Je, 
according  to  the  manner  of  their  country,  defeDde»  —=^ 
themselves  well,  and  lost  but  few  men  in  tfaa^Exat 
action.  But  some  also  they  lost  in  the  city  itsel*-  Mlf, 
whilst  they  stayed  behind  for  pillage.  But  in  th-  •r^ie 
whole  of  thirteen  hundred  there  were  slain  [only  '^J 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  Of  the  Thebaus  and  other— :»^rs 
that  came  out  to  help  the  city,  there  were  slainc^Kii) 
horsemen  and  men  of  arms,  one  with  anotheL  -^aer 
about  twenty  ;  and  amongst  them  Seirphondas  o  <3»of 
Thebes,  one  of  the  governors  of  Boeotia :  and  o"  <i:»of 
the  Mycallesians  there  perished  a  part'.  Thus-«^*is 
went  the  matter  at  Mycalessus  ;  the  loss  which  it"  i  •* 
received  being,  for  the  quantity  of  the  city,  no  les^  ^^^ 
to  be  lamented  than  any  that  happened  iQ  th^»  *^* 
whole  war. 

31.  Demosthenes  going  from''  Corcyra  after  hi^«*i8 
fortifying  in  Laconia,  found  a  ship  lying  in  Pheia^^  a 
of  Elis,  and  in  her  certain  men  of  arms  of  Corinth,^  ^ 
ready  to  go  into  Sicily.  The  ship  he  sunk :  but;^*'  ^ 
the  men  escaped,  and  afterwards  getting  another — ^^^ 

ship  went  on  in  their  voyage.     After  this,  Demos-  

thenes  being  about^  Zacynthus  and  Cephallenia, 
took  aboard  their  men  of  arms,  and  sent  to  Nau-    -^_ 
pactus  for  the  Messenians.    From  thence  he  crossed   J^H 
over  to  the  continent  of  Acarnania,  to  Alyzea  and   ^^M 


nold. — "  For  in  the  rest  of  the  re-        '  [itipoc  n :  "  a  consitlentblc  part 

treat"  &c.    Their  loss  wbb  greatest    of  the  whole".  Goell.  Am.] 

in  gelling;  aboard :  uol  great  in  Ihe         '  ["  To  Coicyra".     BekkeT  Sic. 


.  of  the  retreat,  beeautr  they  be-    ivrl :  vulpo,  U.] 
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Anactorinm,  which   belonged  to  the  Athenians.       vir. 
Whilst  he  was  in  these  parts,  he  met  with  Enry-    ;^^^\~^ 
medon  out  of  Sicily,  that  had  been  sent  in  winter     ^  c^4i». 

,^^  .  Ol.01.8. 

unto  the  army  with  commodities  ^ :  who  told  him  Eurymedon 
amongst  other  things,  how  he  had  heard  by  the  m^alen«  oat 
way  after  he  was  at  sea,  that  the  Syracusians  had  teifeu!  tiiTrf 
won  Plemmyrium.      Conon  also,  the  captain  oi^^^^nfi^t 

-  *  PlemmTrium* 

Naupactus,  came  to  them,  and  related  that  the 
twenty-five  galleys  of  Corinth  that  lay  before  Nau- 
pactus would  not  give  over  war  and  yet  delayed  to 
fight^:  and  therefore  desired  to  have  some  galleys 
sent  him,  as  being  unable  with  his  eighteen  to  give 
battle  to  twenty-five  of  the  enemy.  Whereupon  Dem«theD» 
Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  sent  ten  galleys  more  i^  fo^  ibr"^ 
to  those  at  Naupactus,  the  nimblest  of  the  whole  ^*^'^' 
fleet,  by  Conon  himselP:  and  went  themselves 
about  furnishing  of  what  belonged  to  the  army. 
Of  whom  Eurymedon  went  to  Corcyra,  and  having 
appointed  them  there  to  man  fifteen  galleys,  levied 
men  of  arms :  for  now  giving  over  his  course  to 
Athens,  he  joined  with  Demosthenes,  as  having 
been  elected  with  him  in  the  charge  of  general : 
and  Demosthenes  took  up  slingers  and  darters  in 
the  parts  about  Acamania. 

32.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Syracusians,  which 
after  the  taking  of  Plemmyrium  had  been  sent 

*  [**  He  met  with   Eurymedon  the  end  of  June :  which  g^ivcs  six 

^"^tanuDg  from  Sicily ;  who  had  at  months  for  the  voyage  to  Sicily  and 

^timc  before-mentioned  in  winter  back.] 

^  Ihc  supply  of  money  to  the        '  ["  And  were  about  to  fight".] 
^'ii^Tf&ndhadbeensent back:  who        '  [They  send  away  ten  galleys 

toldhim&c."  He  was  despatched  to  "with  Conon:  and  go  themselves 

Sidly  at  the  winter  solstice  (see  ch.  about  completing  the  assembling  of 

*^)'  his  arrival  in  Sicily  is  not  their  army".  The  galleys  at  Naupac- 

^ced.   Goeller  says  it  was  now  tus  were  originally  20;  see  ch.  17.] 

VOL.  IX.  S 
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VII.       unto  the  cities  about',  having  now  obtained  i 

■ — '      ■    levied  an  army  amongst  them,  were  conducting  ihc 

A.C.113.     same  to  Syracuse.     But  Nicias,  upon  intelligence 

Hiciuonr       thercofj  sent  unto  such  cities  of  the  Siculi  as  harf 

Mw'nppiy  Ko-  the  passages  and  were  their  confederates,  the  Cen- 

togtaSjmcoiiB  toripines,  Halicyieans,  and  others,  not  to  suffer 

touring  cilia,    the  enemy  to  go  by,  but  to  unite  themselves  and 

jrandrcdorihep..  stop  them  :  for  that  they  would  not  so  much  as 

offer  to  pass  any  other  way,  seeing  the  Agrigen- 

tines  had  already  denied  them.   When  the  Sicilians 

were  marching,  the  Siculi,  as  the  Athenians  had 

desired  them,  put  themselves  in  ambush  in  three 

several  places :  and  setting  upon  them  unawares 

and  on  a  sudden,  slew  about  eight  hundred  of 

them,  and  all  the  ambassadors  save  only  one,  a 

Corinthian:  which  conducted  the  rest  that  escaped, 

being  about  fifteen  hundred,  toSyracuse.  33.  About 

the  same  time  came  unto  them  also  the  aid  of  the 

Camarinseans,  five  hundred  men  of  arms,  three 

hundred  darters,  and  three  hundred  archers.    Also 

the  Geloans  sent  them  men  for  five  galleys^,  besides 

four  hundred  darters  and  two  hundred  horsemen. 

For  now  all  Sicily^  except  the  Agrigentines,  who 

were  neiitral ;  but  all  the  rest,  who  before  stood 

looking  on,  came  in  to  the  Syracusian  side  against 

the  Athenians,     [Nevertheless],  the  Syracusians, 

after  this  blow  received  amongst  the  Siculi,  held 

their  hands ;  and  assaulted  not  the  Athenians  for  a 

while. 

Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  having  their  army 
now  ready,  crossed  over  from  Corcyra  and  the 

'  [Seliuus  uiiJ  Uiuit;ru  ure  pai-        '  ["  Sent   iLem   a  iiavj  to  H 
ticulary  meaut,  wbose   route  lay    iiuinber  of  five  ships".]  ~' 
iiioug  tlie  aoulheni  coast.  Am.]              '  ["  Almost  all  Sicily".] 


p— — ■     -» 
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:»)iitinent  with  the  whole  army  to  the  promontory  vii. 
3f  lapygia*.  From  thence  they  went  to  the  Choe- 
rades,  islands  of  lapygia :  and  here  took  in  certain  a.c.418. 
Kapygian  darters  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
BUid  fifty^  of  the  Messapian  nation.  And  having 
renewed  a  certain  ancient  alliance  with  Artas,  who 
reigned  there  and  granted  them  those  darters, 
they  went  thence  to  Metapontum^,  a  city  of  Italy. 
There  by  virtue  of  a  league,  they  got  two  galleys 


*  ['^  Haviog  their  army  from  Cor-  a  body  of  Acha^ans,  at  the  invitation 

cjn  and  the  continent  now  ready,  of  Sybaris :  herself  also  of  Achaean 

cnmed  the  Ionian  sea  with  &c.''  origin  and  mistress  of  the  country 

— Itpygia    embraced    the    south-  afterwards  called  Lucania,  and  the 

ttstem  part  of  Italy,  according  to  founder  of  Posidonia  (Psstum)  and 

the  more  ancient  writers,  from  Me-  Laos.     By  the  industrious  cultiva- 

ttpoDtom,  or  including  that  city,  tion  of  her  highly  fertile  territory 

^  the  Sins  to  mount  Garganus,  Metapontum  afterwards  attained  to 

or  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  mount  extraordinary  wealth.  She  became 

Brion ;  which  seems  to  have  been  united  with  Sybaris  and  Croton  and 

^  Bouthem  limit  of  Ombrica  in  their  four  colonies  in  a  league  simi- 

tbeb  early  geography.  This  exten-  lar  to  the  Achcean  league.  The  ex- 

nve  country  is  said  by  the  Greeks  traordinary  city  Sybaris,  which  has 

to  have  been  inhabited  by  three  received  opprobrium  probably  alto- 

^nct  tribes,  the  Messapians,  the  gether   unmerited,   at   all  events 

Pencetians,  and  the  Daunians :  by  much  exaggerated,  was  in  510  A.C. 

the  first,  on  the  peninsula  to  the  utterly  destroyed  by  Croton :  the 

Ctttof  Tarentum;  by  the  Pence-  first  irremediable  wound  sustained 

titttt,  to  the  north  of  them  along  by  Magna  Grsecia,  followed  by  a 

^  coast  from  Brundusium  to  Ba-  bloody  revolution  in  which  Croton 

nun;  between  which  and  mount  wore  herself  out. — The  Messapians, 

GogiDus  lay  the  Daunians.    The  who  had  extended  their  ddhiinion 

Bune  lapygia  is  the  same  with  far  into  (Enotria,  had  become  before 

Apulia:  the  Latin  termination  ictu  the  present  time  the  object  of  jea- 

ii^Appicufl,  which  is  the  same  as  lousy  and  alarm  to  the  neighbour- 

Apnlos,  being  contracted  in  Oscan  ing  tribes :  and  the  Peucetians  and 

^to  tx;  thus  making  Ajnx,    No  Daunians,  leagued  with  the  Tarcu- 

good  Roman  writer  would  ever  say  tines,  had   destroyed  their  power. 

^'PUffia  instead  of  AptUia :  nor  any  They  were  still  the  enemies  of  the 

Rood  Greek    writer    the    reverse,  Tarentines,  and  as  such  tliercfore 

Niebuhr.]  the  friends  of  the  Athenians.  Nic- 

'  [Metapontum  was  founded  by  buhr.    See  also  Muell.  ii.3.] 
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and  three  buudred  darters  :  which  taken 
they  kept  along  the  shore  till  they  came  to  the 
territory  of  Thurii.  Here  they  found  the  adverse 
faction  to  the  Athenians  to  have  been  lately  driven 
out  in  a  sedition.  And  because  they  desired  to 
muster  their  army  here,  that  they  might  see  if 
any  were  left  behind  ;  and  persuade  the  Thurians 
to  join  with  them  freely  in  the  war,  and,  as  things 
stood,  to  have  for  friends  and  enemies  the  same 
that  were  so  to  the  Athenians  :  they  stayed  abouti- 
that  in  the  territory  of  the  Thurians. 

34.  The  Peloponnesians  and  the  rest,  who  wer^= 
i  at  the  same  time  in  the  twenty-five  galleys  thal^- 
'  for  safeguard  of  the  ships  lay  opposite  to  the  gal — 
leys  before  Naupactus,  having  prepared  themselve»- 
for  battle,  and  with  more  galleys ',  so  as  they  were=^ 
little  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  the  Athenians^ 
went  to  an  anchor  under  Irineus  of  Achaia  in  Rhy— 
pica.     The  place  where  they  rode  was  in  form  lik& 
a  half  moon  ;  and  their  laud  forces  they  bad  ready" 
on  either  side  to  assist  them,  both  Corinthians  and 
other  their  confederates  of  those  parts^  embattled 
upon  the  points  of  the  promontory  ;    and   their 
galleys   made  up  the   space  between,  under    the 
command  of  Polyanthes,  a  Corinthian.     Against 
these  the  Athenians  came  up  with   thirty-three 
galleys  from  Naupactus,  commanded  by  Diphilua, 
The  Corinthians  at  first  lay  still ;  but  afterwan 
when  they  saw  their  time,  and  the  signal  giveOi 


'  ["  About  the  same  lime  the  Fe-  having  mnde  ready  for  action 

loponnesiHUGin  the  twenty- fire  ^1-  luanned  sume  Hildilional  gxlleyv, 

leys,  who  10  cover  the  piissage-  to  as  ibey  were  &c."] 
Sicily  of  the  transports  were  lying         '[That  iB,the  Aohaians;  vbohail 

opporiUtalhegalleysinNaiipactus,  now  all  sided  with  Sparta.  Arn.] 
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they  charged  the  Athenians,  and  the  fight  began. 
Hey  held  each  other  to  it  long.     The  Athenians 
sunk  three  galleys  of  the  Corinthians :  and  though 
nODe  of  their  own  were  sank,  yet  seven  were  made 
OBserviceable,  which  having  encountered  the  Co- 
rinlhian  galleys  a-head,  were  torn  on  both  sides 
between  the  beaks  and  the  oars  by  the  beaks'  of 
tbe Corinthian  galleys,  made  stronger  for  the  same 
purpose.     After  they  had  fought  with  equal  for- 
tune, and  so  as  both  sides  challenged  the  victory ; 
though  yet  the  Athenians  were   masters   of  the 
vtrecks,  as  driven  by  the  wind  into  the  main,  and 
because  the  Corinthians  came  not  out  to  renew  the 
fight ;  they  at  length  parted.     There  was  no  chas- 
iiiE;of  men  that  fled,  nor  a  prisoner  taken  on  either 
side  ;  because  the  Peloponnesians  and  Corinthians 
figlting  near  the  land  easily  escaped,  nor  was  there 
any  galley  of  the  Athenians  sunk.     But  when  the 
Athenians  were  gone  back  to  Naupactus,  the  Co- 
rinthians presently  set  up  a  trophy  as  victors  ;  in 
r^ard  that  more  of  the  Athenian  galleys  were 
ixiade  unserviceable,  than  of  theirs  ;  and  thought 
themselves  not  to  have  had  the  worse,  for  the  same 
*"«a8on  that  the  others  thought  themselves  not  to 
liave  had  the  better.     For  the  Corinthians  think 
tfcey  have  the  better,  when  they  have  not  much 
fte  worse";  and  the  Athenians  think  they  have  the 
Worse,  when  they  have  not  much  the  better.     And 
"ben  the    Peloponnesians   were   gone   and   their 


f  Were  struck  aoii  slove  in  on  aips,  were   two   beams  projpcliiig 

'*>Wi  hj  liie  bends  uf  the  Co-  from  tlie  bows  for  huldingthebeHk.] 

'i'W  pUUjrs,  wbich  bail    tbeii  '  ["  Thuiigbt  the;  had  the  better, 

fliia  luBrltf  stouter  for  this  very  il'  they  had  not  fxc. :  and  the  Albeii- 

'W.  Tlie  i-iwtidcs,  lllerallj  ear-  iaiis  Ihuughl  it."] 
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array  by  land  dissolved,  the  Athenians  also  set  up 
''^^^^„     a  trophy  in  Achaia,  as  if  the  victory  had  been 
A,c.4i3.     theirs ;  distant  from  Erineus,  where  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  rode,  about  twenty  furlongs.   This  was  the  | 
success  of  that  battle  by  sea. 
Bntwih.'i.r.         35.  Demosthenes  and  Enrymedon,  after  the  Thu— 
Lri^B"flirrians  had  put  in  readiness  to  go  with  them  sevea 
id^X'^p^'    hundred  men  of  arras  and  three  hundred  darters  ^ 
"*■■  commanded  their  galleys  to  go  along  the  coast  tea 

Croton' ;  and  conducted  their  land  soldiers,  havin— 
first  taken  a  muster  of  them  all  upon  the  side  oJ 
the  river  Sybaris,  through  the  territory  of  the 
Thurians.     But  coming  to  the  river  Hylias,  upon 


'  [The  C'robjniatcc,  auconliD^  Lo 
Herodotus  {viii.  47),  were  hy  nux 
AchoNiiis;  Imt  Mueller  observes 
that  ihe  colony  must  have  been 
estnbliaheil  under  the  nulhorily  of 
Spuria ;  Apolln  and  Hercules,  the 
Doric  god  and  bera,  being  Iiatb 
woTaliippci]  there  with  especial 
honour,  and  the  early  constitLition 
being  also  Doriu.  Croton  was  the 
soil  wbeieun  Pythugoias  miule  the 
experiment  at  hia  real  ariGiocracy, 
Tbe  single  galley  sent  by  Ibis  sia(e 
lo  assist  tbc  Greeks  at  tbe  battle  of 
italamis,  was  tbe  sole  instance  of 
support  giren  to  their  cause  by  auy 
state  beyoiicl  the  limits  of  Greece; 
HGTod.ihid.— Thurii  wasascLon  of 
Sybaris,  also  an  Achxau  colony  and 
contemporaneous  with  Croton(A.C 
710).  About  sixty  years  alter  the 
overlhroiF  and  dcstructiun  of  tbeir 
city  hy  Cralon,  the  descendants  of 
(he  exiled  Sybarites  succeeded  in 
again  forming  a  setllciueiit  on  its 
site:  but  in  a  few  years  were  a|<;aiu 
fotccd  tu  fly  hy  Ihu  jealousy  of  Ctu- 


lon.    Tbe  exiles  now  applied  foa 
help  to  Sparta  and  Athena :  and  hj^' 

the  latter  stale  were  lavourabtj  re 

ccived.    Under  the  usual  guidaoc^s^ 
of  an  oracle,  the  new  city,  calletS^ 
Thurii  from  a  fountain  which  ros^ 
there,  was  built  with   geometrical 
regularity  near  tbc  former  site  oK 
Sybaris.  Amongst  the  new  settlers 
were  Herodotus  the  historian,  and 
Lysias  the   orator.    The  Sybarite 
exiles,  however,  not  beiii^  contenC 
to  lifeon  terms  of  equality  with  th^ 
new  settlers,  dissensions  arose,  ii» 
which  Ihe  former  are  said  to  har^ 
lieen  extenniimteil.  The  remuninfC 
Thurians  then  ioTiled  adventurers 
to  join  ihcm  from  Greece  on  icrm» 
of  perfect  equality.  In  imitation  oC 
the  Atlieniana,  they  divided  ilinn— 
selves  into  ten  tribes,  named  after 
tbe  different  untious  of  which  tbe 
colony  was  composed.     Of  these, 
four    represented     Athens,    louio, 
EubiBa,  aud  the  islands ;  three  Pe- 
luponncESUS;  and  three  the  noilh  of 
Greece.  See  Thirl,  ch.  sviii.] 
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word  sent  them  from  the  men  of  Croton,  that  if      vii. 
the  army  went  through  their  territory  it  should  be 
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against"  their  will,  they  marched  down  to  the  sea-     A.c.4ia 

side  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hylias ;  where 

they  stayed  all  that  night,  and  were  met  by  their 

galleys.   The  next  day  embarking,  they  kept  along 

the  shore  and  touched  at  every  town  saving  Locri, 

till  they  arrived  at  Petra  in    the    territory  of 

Rhegium. 

36.  The  Syracusians  in  the  meantime,  upon  The  syracu«Mi» 
mtelligence  of  their  coming  on,  resolved  to  try^^yl^fi^r' 
again  what  they  could  do  with  their  navy ;  and  T'*^*  "*®  ^*?*°* 

,  ,  ''  ,  lans  there  before 

With  their  new  supply  of  landmen,  which  they  had  the  supply  came, 
gotten  together  on  purpose  to  fight  with  the  Athe- 
nians before  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  should 
arrive.  And  they  famished  their  navy,  both  other-  Their  manner  of 
wise  and  according  to  the  advantages  they  had  JiJ^"  g]^°y^* 
leamt  in  the  last  battle,  and  also  made  shorter  the 
heads  of  their  galleys,  and  thereby  stronger ;  and 
laade  beaks  to  them  of  a  great  thickness,  which 
they  also  strengthened  with  rafters  fastened  to  the 
ades  of  the  galleys,  both  within  and  without,  of  six 
cuhits  longer  in  such  manner  as  the  Corinthians 
had  armed  their  galleys  a-head,  to  fight  with  those 
Wore  Naupactus.  For  the  Syracusians  made 
s^ccount,  that  against  the  Athenian  galleys  not  so 
built,  but  weak  before,  as  not  using  so  much  to 
laeet  the  enemy  a-head  as  upon  the  side  by  fetch- 
ing a  compass,  they  could  not  but  have  the  better ; 
Mid  that  to  fight  in  the  great  haven  many  galleys 
iu  not  much  room,  was  an  advantage  to  them  :  for 

'  ["And  placed  in  the  bows  thick  galley,  six  cu])ils  lont^  both  within 
T^tides,  supported  by  beams  run-  and  without" :  tliat  is,  six  cubits 
^Jog  along  them  to  the  sides  of  the    within  the  galley,  and  six  without.] 
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that  using  the  direct  eiicoimter,  they  should  breai; 
with  their  firm  and  thick  beaks  the  hollow  and 
infirm  foreparts  of  the  galleys  of  their  enemies ;  and 
that  the  Athenians,  in  that  narrow  room,  would 
want  means  both  to  go  about  and  to  go  through 
them',  which  was  the  point  of  art  they  most  relied 
on.  For  as  for  their  passing  through,  they  «ould 
hinder  it  themselves  as  much  as  they  could  :  and 
for  fetching  compass,  the  straitness  of  the  place 
would  not  suffer  it.  And  that  fighting  a-head, 
which  seemed  before  to  be  want  of  skill  in  the 
masters  [to  do  otherwise],  was  it  they  would  now 
principally  make  use  of :  for  in  this  would  be  their 
principal  advantage.  For  the  Athenians,  if  over- 
come, would  have  no  retiring  but  to  the  laud,  whidl^H 
was  but  a  little  way  oflF  and  little  in  compass,  near^^T 
their  own  camp^:  and  of  the  rest  of  the  haven 
themselves  should  be  masters.  And  the  enemy 
being  pressed,  could  not  choose,  thronging  toge- 
ther into  a  little  room  and  all  into  one  and  the 
same  place,  but  disorder  one  another  :  which  was. 
indeed  the  thing,  that  in  all  their  battles  by  sea  did 
the  Athenians  the  greatest  hurt ;  having  not,  as  the 
Syracusians  had,  the  liberty  of  the  whole  haven  to 
retire  uuto^.  And  to  go  about  into  a  place  of~ 
more  room,  they  having  it  in  their  power  to  set 
upon  them  from  the  main  sea,  and  to  retire  again, 
at  pleasure,  they  should  never  be  able ;  especlallyi'^H 

'  {iriplv\ovv,SiiKr\Bvv:ieei.id,  barliuur :  aud  Ike  sbud.  disliince  of*  ^^ 

nole]  die  liue  of  batlle  fium  tlie  shore 

*[''lfdriTenbacl(,couldraBkeno  would   not   admit   of  performing 

nnaiTniuiisateUitli eland': — "that,  the  anacrousis  (see  i.  49,  note]  willi 

namelj,  opposite  their  oim  camp",  proper  eilect.] 
The  Syracusatis  were  iii  possession        '  ["  Wlierein  W  execute  the  auu- 

of  all  the  rest  uf  the  shore  of  the  crousis".] 
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baving  Plemmyi'ium  for  enemy,  and  the  haven's       v 
mouth  not  being  large.  "^ 

37.  The  Syracusians  having  devised  thus  much  a  "^ 
over  and  above  their  former  skill  and  strength', 
and  far  more  confident  now  since  the  former 
battle  by  sea,  assaulted  them  both  with  their  army 
and  with  their  navy  at  once.  The  landmen  from 
the  city  Gylippus  drew  sooner  out  a  little,  and 
brought  them  to  the  wall  of  the  Athenians'  camp 
upon  the  side  toward  the  city-;  and  from  Olym- 
pieium,  the  men  of  arms  all  that  were  there,  and 
the  horsemen  and  light  armed  of  the  Syracusians 
cameuptothewall  on  the  other  side.  And  by  and  by 
after\  came  sailingforth  also  the  galleys  of  theSyra- 
cusians  and  their  confederates.  The  Athenians,  that 
thought  at  first  they  would  have  made  the  attempt 
only  with  their  landmen,  seeing  also  the  galleys  on 
a  sudden  coming  towards  them,  were  in  confusion  ; 
and  some  of  them  put  themselves  in  order  upon 
and  before  the  walls,  against  those  that  came  from 
the  city  :  and  others  went  out  to  meet  the  horse- 
men and  darters,  that  were  coming  in  great  num- 
bers and  with  speed  from  Olympieium  and  the 
parts  without:  others  again  went  aboard,  and 
withal  came  to  aid  those  ashore.  But  when  the  Tin.  ah 
galleys  were  manned  they  put  ofi",  being  seventy-  '^^,^'^' 
five  in  number ;  and  those  of  Syracuse  about 
eighty.  38.  Having  spent  much  of  the  day  in 
charging  and  retiring  and  trying  each  other,  and 

'   t"  The     Syracnsans     having  tlie  cdbc  of  the  Sjtaciuans.  Arnold, 

thus  adapted  tlieir  plana  to  tlicir  Goeller,] 

present   knowleijge    ami    power".         '  [_"  Ai^nst  so  much  of  it   as 

What  in  urdlnar)'  cases  would  he  fronted  (lie  city".] 
bad  seauianihip,  wan  well  suited  lo         '  ["  And  slraigljt  LcreiipuD",] 


< 
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performed  nothing  worth  the  mentioning,  save 
that  the  Syracusians  sunk  a  galley  or  two  of  the 
Athenians,  they  parted  again  :  and  the  laud  sol- 
diers retired  at  the  same  time  from  the  wall  of  the 
Athenian  camp.  The  next  day  the  Syracusians 
lay  still,  without  showing  any  sign  of  what  they 
meant  to  do.  Yet  Nicias  seeing  that  the  battle  by 
sea  was  with  equality,  and  imagining  that  they 
would  fight  again,  made  the  captains  to  repair 
their  galleys,  such  as  had  been  torn':  and  two 
great  ships  to  be  moored  without  those  piles  which 
he  had  driven  into  the  sea  before  his  galleys,  to  be 
instead  of  a  haven  enclosed.  These  ships  he  placed 
about  two  acres'  breadth^  asunder :  to  the  end,  if 
any  galley  chanced  to  be  pressed,  it  might  safely 
run  in  and  again  go  safely  out  at  leisure.  In  per- 
forming of  this,  the  Athenians  spent  a  whole  day 
from  morning  until  night. 

3[>.  The  next  day  the  Syracusians  assaulted  the 
"Athenians  again  with  the  same  forces',  both  by 
sea  and  land,  that  they  had  done  before ;  but  be- 
gun earlier  in  the  morning ;  and  being  opposed 
fleet  against  fleet,  they  drew  out  a  great  part  of 
the  day,  now  again  as  before,  in  attempting  upou 
nteach  other  without  effect.     Till  at  last  Ariston  the 
"son  of  Pyrrhichus,  a  Corinthian,  the  most  expert 
master  that  the  Syracusians    had    in    their  fleet, 
persuaded  the  commanders  in  the  navy  to  send 
to  such  in  the  city  as  it  belonged  to,  and  com- 
mand that  the  market  should  be    speedily  kept 
at  the  sea-side,  and  to  compel  every  man  to  bring 

'  I'.'  Such  *s  had  any  damage ;  iLere  were  sfreral  of  these  ships.] 
and  moored  ships  of  burtljen  with-  '  ["Tiv<iplelhra":Bee  vi.l02,n.] 
out  the  pilcB  itv."    It  appears  that        '  ["  ThesainBinanneTof  attacf.J 
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thither  whatsoever  he  had  fit  for  meat,  and  there       vii. 
to  sell  it :   that  the  mariners  disbarking,  might    \^^^  „^ 
presently  dine  by  the  galleys'  side,  and  qniekly     ^^g^^ 
again  unlooked-for  assault  the  Athenians  afresh 
the  same  day.     40.  This  advice  being  liked,  they 
sent  a  messenger,  and  the  market  was  furnished. 
And   the    Syracusians    suddenly    rowed    astern^ 
towards  the  city ;  and  disbarking,  dined  there  right 
on  the  shore.    The  Athenians,  supposing  they  had 
retired  towards  the  city  as  vanquished,  landed  at 
leisure :  and  amongst  other  business  went  about  the 
dressing  of  their  dinner,  as  not  expecting  to  have 
fought  again  the  same  day.     But  the  Syracusians 
suddenly  going  aboard,  came  towards  them  again : 
and  the  Athenians,  in  great  tumult  and  for  the 
most  part  undined,  embarking  disorderly,  at  length 
with  much  ado  went  out  to  meet  them.    For  a 
while  they  held  their  hands  on  both  sides,  and  but 
observed  each  other.     But  anon  after,  the  Athe- 
nians thought  not  fit,  by  longer  dallying,  to  over- 
come themselves  with  their  own  labour,  but  rather 
U)  fight  as  soon  as  they  could ;  and  thereupon  at 
once  with  a  joint  shout  charged  the  enemy,  and 
the  fight  began.    The  Syracusians  received  [and 
^esisted^]  their  charge ;  and  fighting,  as  they  had 
^fore  determined,  with  their  galleys  head  to  head 
^ith  those  of  the  Athenians,  and  provided  with 
^eaks  for  the  purpose,  brake  the  galleys  of  the 
Athenians  very  much  between  the  heads  of  the 
galleys  and  the  oars.     The  Athenians  were  also 
atnioyed  much  by  the  darters  from  the  decks ;  but 

*  \^Tpvfivav  Kpowrufitvoii   *'  re-     vpvfivuv  KpovcaerBai,  in   order  to 
^^eaiing".     avoKpovoaaBai^  to  row     retreat.] 
*stem  in  order  to  charge  again;        ^  [Vulgo,  >>/iuvovro:  Bckk.  om.] 
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vn.       much  more  by  those  Syracusiaiis,  who  going  about 

■      '      ■    iu  small  boats  passed  under  the  rows  of  the  oars 

A.C-4IS.     of  the  enemy's  galleys,  and  coming  close  to  their 

sides,   threw  their   darts   at  the   mariners   ft 

thence'. 

TiisSrwditMont      41.  The  Syracusians  having  fought  in  this  man- 
'""""""'■'"'"'^■ner  with  the  utmost  of  their  strength,  in  the  end 
l_  gat  the  victory :  and  the  Athenians,  between  the 

[two]  ships,  escaped  into  their  harbour.  The 
Syracusian  galleys  chased  them  as  far  as  to  those 
ships  :  but  the  dolphins  hanging  from  the  masts' 
over  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  forbade  tbi 
to  follow  any  further.  Yet  there  were  two  gallej 
which  upon  a  jollity  after  victory  approached  them, 
but  both  were  lost :  of  which  one  with  her  men 
and  all  was  taken.  The  Syracusians,  after  they 
had  sunk  seven  galleys  of  the  Athenians  and  toru 
many  more,  and  of  the  men  had  taken  some  ahve 
and  killed  others,  retired,  and  for  both  the  battles 
erected  trophies :  and  had  already  an  assured  hope 
of  being  far  superior  by  sea,  and  also  made  account 
to  subdue  the  array  by  land.  And  they  prepared* 
to  assault  them  again  in  both  kinds. 
n™,o.iL™™  42.  In  the  meantime  Demosthenes  and  Eui_ 
wilh'a^BwI^  medon  arrived  with  the  Athenian  supply  j  being* 
•rriroaisjnt  about  sc vcuty -three  galley s,  and  men  of  arms,  of 
their  own  and  of  their  confederates,  about  five  thou- 
sand ;  besides  darters,  as  well  barbarians  as  Greeks, 


'^^1 


red« 


'  [Tlirough  the  port-liolcs,  which  powerful    enough    to   break  desB 

were  Inrge  enough  tn  admit  at  least  Uiruugh  any  ga]\fy  on  which  lite 

amsn'shead^aeeHerud.  V.  33.]  dolphin     fell.  — The    ships    were 

'  ["  From   the   Iwums".    These  inooreit,  nut  abreast,  but  one  aOei 

beams  seeni  to  have  been  of  coasi-  another  in  two  lilcs.  Guell.] 
derable  size,  aui!  the  whole  engine        ^  ["  With  the  foreign  ships" .] 
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■not  a  few,  and  slingers  and  archers,  and  all  other 
provision  sufficient.    For  the  present  it  not  a  little    "^ 
Jaunted  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates,  to      J 
see  no  end  of  their  danger ;  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  fortifying  in  Deceleia,  another  army 
should  come  now  equal  and  like  unto  their  former; 
and  that  their  power  should  be  so  great  in  every 
liind.     And  on  the  other  side,  it  was  a  kind  of 
strengthening    after   weakness    to    the    Athenian 
army  that  was  there  before.     Demosthenes,  when 
"he  saw  how  things  stood,  and  thinking  it  unfit  to 
loiter  and  fall  into  Nicias  his  case  :^for  Nicias, 
who  was  formidable  at  his  first  coming,  when  he 
set  not  presently  upon  Syracuse  but  wintered  at 
Catana,  both  grew  into  contempt,  and  was  pre- 
vented also  by  the  coming  of  Gylippus  thither  with 
an  army  out  of  Peloponnesus :  the  which,  if  Nicias 
tad  gone  against  Syracuse  at  first,  had  never  been 
so  much  as  sent  for  :  for  supposing  themselves  to 
have  been  strong  enough  alone,  they  had  at  once 
both  found  themselves  too  weak,  and  the  city  been 
enclosed  with  a  wall ;  whereby,  though  they  had 
sent  for  it,  it  eould  not  have  helped  them  as  it  did:— 
Demosthenes,  I  say,  considering  this,  and  that  he 
also  even  at  the  present  and  the  same  day  was  most 
terrible  to  the  enemy,  intended  with  all  speed  to 
make  use  of  this  present  terribleness  of  the  army. 
And  having  obsen-ed  that  the  cross  wall  of  the  D^mnithm.* 
Syracusians,  wherewith  theyhindered  the  Athenians  t'TZ^'wdi' 
from  enclosiug  the  city,  was  but  single  ;  and  that  "'""''  '?",''/"■ 
if  they  could  be  masters  of  the  ascent  to  Epipolae,  'iiirufiiFpipoiB 
and  again  of  the  camp  there,  the  same  might  easily  i>t,™upBori!ic 
be  taken,   (for   none  would    have    stood   against  aI^I.uIJi!'* 
them)  :  hasted  to  put  it  to  trial,  and  thought  it  his 
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shortest  way  to  the  dispatchiug  of  the  war.  For 
either  lie  should  have  success,  he  thought,  and  so 
win  Syracuse,  or  he  would  lead  away  the  array, 
and  no  longer  without  purpose  consume  both  the 
Athenians  there  with  him  and  the  whole  state. 
The  Athenians  therefore  went  out,  and  first  wasted 
the  territory  of  tlie  Syracusians  about  the  river 
Anapus ;  and  were  the  stronger,  as  at  first,  both 
by  sea  and  land.  For  the  Syracusians  durst  neither 
way  go  out  against  them,  but  only  with  their  horse- 
men and  darters  from  Olympieium.  43.  After 
this,  Demosthenes  thought  good  to  try  the  walll 
which  the  Athenians  had  built  to  enclose  the  cil 
withal',  with  engines.  But  seeing  the  engines 
were  burnt  by  the  defendants  fighting  from  the  wall, 
and  that  having  assaulted  it  in  divers  parts  with 
the  rest  of  his  army,  he  was  notwithstanding  put 
back,  he  resolved  to  spend  the  time  no  longer  j  hi 
having  gotten  the  consent  of  Nicias  and  the  rest  in 
commission  thereunto,  to  put  in  execution  his  de- 
sign for  Epipolie,  as  was  before  intended.  By  day, 
it  was  thought  impossible  not  to  be  discovered, 
either  in  their  approach  or  in  their  ascent.  Having 
therefore  first  commanded  to  take  five  days'  provi- 
sion of  victual,  and  all  the  masons  and  workmen, 
as  also  store  of  casting  weapons,  and  whatsoever 
they  might  need,  if  they  overcame,  for  fortifica- 
tion :  he  and  Enrymedon  and  Menander,  with  the 
whole  army,  marched  about  midnight  to  Epipolte,! 


'  ["The  cross  nail  of  the  Sjta-  means  llie  cross  mall  of  Ibc  Syi»-  1 

ciiMius".     Bckker  Sjc,  vaparuxi"-  cusuns,  frani  l!ie  latter,  which  he  T 

l)HToc:\'uigo,irortixiBHaTos.Tha-  applies   to   ibe   Alhenian   wall   iif!l 

t'jUides  cniefu]];  distinguishes  the  dreumrallatiun.     See  Ludttn.  difl 

former  word,  bj  wltich  he  always  Coiucr.  Hist.  c.  38.    Goell.] 


les 
ill, 
ft 
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ieaving  Nicias  in  the  camp.     Being  come  to  Epi-       vii. 
pote  at  Euryelus,  where  also  the  army  went  up    \,^^^  ^^^ 
before,  they  were  not  only  not  discovered  by  the     a.c.418. 
Syracnsians  that  kept  the  watch,  but  ascending^ 
took  a  certain  forti6cation  of  the  Syracusians  there, 
cmd  killed  part  of  them  that  kept  it.     But  the 
greatest  number  escaping,  ran  presently  to   the 
cramps,  of  which  there  were  in  Epipolse  three  walled 
about  without  the  city,  one  of  Syracusians,  one  of 
other  Sicilians,  and  one  of  confederates  ^  and  car- 
ried the  news  of  their  coming  in,  and  told  it  to 
tiiose  six  hundred  Syracusians  that  kept  this  part 
of  Epipolse  at  the  first ;  who  presently  went  forth 
tx>  meet  them.     But  Demosthenes  and  the  Athe- 
xiians  lighting  on  them,  though  they  fought  va- 
liantly, put  them  to  flight ;  and  presently  marched 
on*,  making  use  of  the  present  heat  of  the  army 
to  finish  what  he  came  for  before  it  were  too  late  : 
and  others  [going  on]  in  their  first  course  took 
tlie  cross-widl  of  the  Syracusians,  they  flying  that 
kept  it,  and  were  throwing  down  the  battlements 
tlereof.    The  Syracusians,  and  their  confederates, 
Hud  Gylippus  and  those  with  him,  came  out  to 
nieet  them  from  their  camps :   but  because  the 
attempt  was  unexpected  and  in  the  night,  they 
cbaiged  the  Athenians  timorously,  and  were  even 

^  P*  Adrancing^.    At  Euiyelus  fonned  immediately  under  the  walls 

^  were  already  at  the  summit  of  the  city.  The  six  hundred  Syra- 

^  tfe  heights. — ^The  fortification  cusans    were    probably    stationed 

^  was  apparently  on  the  very  higher  on  the  slope,  perhaps  at  the 

*™5t  of  the  slope,  on  or  near  the  point  where  the  cross  wall  ternii- 

^whidi  the  Athenians  had  for-  natcd.  Am.  Goell.] 

"*riy  foitified  at  Labdalum.  Am.]  '  [Ic  t6  npSffetv :  that  is,  they 

'  [^  One  of  the  Syracusans,  one  marched  on  without  staying  to  tiike 

of  Ue  other  Sicilians",  &c.    The  thecrosswall.— a7ror»}c7rpwri7c,"i" 

"^  camps  appear  to  have  been  their  first  course",  is  unexplained.] 
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at  first  forced  to  retire.  But  as  the  Athenians 
advanced  more  out  of  order,  [chiefly]  as  having 
already  gotten  the  victory,  but'  desiring  also  quickly 
to  pass  through  all  that  remained  yet  unfoughten 
with,  lest  through  their  remissness  in  following 
they  might  a^ain  rally  themselves ;  the  Bccotiaus 
withstood  them  first,  and  charging  forced  them  to 
turn  their  backs. 

44.  And  here  the  Athenians  were  mightily  in 
disorder  and  perplexed  :  so  that  it  hath  been  very 
hard  to  be  informed  of  any  side,  in  what  manner 
each  thing  passed.  For  if  in  the  day  time,  when 
things  are  better  seen,  yet  they  that  are  present 
cannot  tell  bow  all  things  go,  save  only  what  every 
man  with  much  ado  seeth  near  unto  himself:  how 
then  in  a  battle  by  night,  {the  only  one  that  hap- 
pened between  great  armies  in  all  this  war),  can  a 
man  know^  anything  for  certain  ?  For  though  the 
moon  shined  bright,  yet  they  saw  one  another  no 
otherwise  than  as  by  the  moonlight  was  likely  :  so 
as  to  see  a  body,  but  not  be  sure  whether  it  were 
a  friend  or  not.  And  the  men  of  arms  on  both 
sides,  being  not  a  few  in  number,  had  but  little 
ground  to  turn  in.  Of  the  Athenians,  some  were 
already  overcome,  others^  went  on  in  their  first 
way.  Also  a  great  part  of  the  rest  of  the  army 
was  already,  part  gotten  up,  and  part  ascending, 
and  knew  not  which  way  to  march.  For  after  the 
Athenians  once  turned  their  backs,  all  before  them 
was  in  confusion'';  and  it  was  hard  to  distinguish 


'  ["  Anil  ihfirinf-" .']  '  ["  Olliers,  not  worsted",] 

'  ["  Could  niiy  oiip  haw;  innu'n"  '  ["  For  all  before  them,  the  Big^t 

ftc.--  «pl«  ad  hunc locum.  Goeller,  haTJit);  laken  place,  was  alrendj  in 

Aruold]  confusion,  and  it  was  bard  &c."] 
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anything  for  the  noise.  For  tlie  Syracusiaiis 
aad  their  confederates  prevailiug,  encouraged  each 
other  and  received  the  assailants  with  exceeding 
great  shouts :  (for  they  had  no  other  means  in  the 
night  to  express  themselves) :  and  the  Athenians 
sought  each  other,  and  took  for  enemies  all  before 
tbem,  though  friends  and  of  the  number  of  those 
tbat  fled ;  and  by  often  asking  the  word,  there 
leing  no  other  means  of  diatioction,  all  asking  at 
once  they  both  made  a  great  deal  of  stir  amongst 
themselves,  and  revealed  the  word  to  the  enemy. 
But  they  did  not  in  like  manner  know  the  word  of 
the  Syracasians ;  because  these,  being  victorious 
and  nndistracted,  knew  one  another  better:  so 
that  when  they  lighted  on  any  number  of  the 
enemy,  though  they  themselves  were  more,  yet  the 
enemy  escaped  as  knowing  the  watchword ;  but 
they,  when  they  could  not  answer,  were  slain. 
Int  that  which  hurt  them  most  was  the  tune  of 
the  Pfean :  which  being  in  both  armies  the  same, 
drave  them  to  their  wits'  end.  For  the  Argives 
and  Corcyrseans,  and  all  other  of  the  Doric  race  on 
the  Athenians'  part,  when  they  sounded  the  Pjean, 
terrified  the  Athenians  on  one  side  :  and  the  enemy 
terrified  them  with  the  like  on  the  other  side, 
^"herefore  at  the  last',  falling  one  upon  another  in 
4vers  parts  of  the  army,  friends  against  friends, 
«ld  countrymen  against  countrymen,  they  not 
ttlly  terrified  each  other,  but  came  to  hand-strokes 
•lid  could  hardly  again  be  parted.  As  they  fled  t 
before  the  enemy,  the  way  of  the  descent  from  "■ 

'  ["Wieii  they  were  once  thrown  All  Dorians,  a$  Spartans,  Argives, 
't'o  omfusion,  tailing"  &c. — The  Corinthians,  and  Sj^nicusnns,  Imd 
f*iB  niiM  according  to  the  tribe,    the  same.  Muell.  ii.  (I.J 
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EpipolEc  by  which  they  were  to  go  back  being  bat 
strait,  many  of  them  threw  themselves  down  from 
the  rocks,  and  died  so.  And  of  the  rest  that  gat 
dowu  safely  into  the  plain,  though  the  greatest 
part,  and  all  that  were  of  the  old  army  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  country,  escaped  into  the  camp: 
yet  of  these  that  came  last,  some  lost  their  way  ; 
and  straying  in  the  fields,  when  the  day  came  on 
were  cut  off  by  the  Syracusiau  horsemen  that 
ranged  the  country  about. 

45.  The  next  day  the  Syracusians  erected  two 
trophies ;  one  in  Epipolfe  at  the  ascent',  and  an- 
other where  the  first  check  was  given  by  the 
Bceotians.  The  Athenians  received  their  dead 
under  truce.  And  many  there  were  that  died,  both 
of  themselves  and  of  their  confederates :  but  the 
arms  taken  were  more  than  for  the  number  of  the 
slain.  For  of  such  as  were  forced  to  quit  their 
bucklers  and  leapdown  from  the  rocks,  though  some 
perished,  yet  some  there  also  were  that  escaped. 

ns      46.  After  this,  the  Syracusians  having  by  such 
unlooked-for   prosperity    recovered    their    former 

">  courage,  sent  Sicaims  with  fifteen  galleys  to  Agri- 
gentum,  being  in  sedition ;  to  bring  that  city,  if 
they  could,  to  their  obedience^.  And  Gylippns 
went  again  to  the  Sicilian  cities"  by  land,  to  raise 
yet  another  army,  as  being  in  hope  to  take 
camp  of  the  Athenians  by  assault,  considering 
the  matter  had  gone  in  Epipolae. 

47-  In  the  meantime  the  Athenian  generals  wenl 


raise 
went 


'  [That  is  to  suy,  at  Eurjelus:  "  pcrducere  veluli  vitulum  oslensu 

see  cU.  2,]  fronde".  Arn.  GmU.] 

'  ["  To  bring  over  the  city,  and  '  ["  To    the    rest    of  Sicily", 

induce  it  to  send  auccaurs".     I'uril-  Bekker  &c.,  Iq  t^v  AXXqv  StHXiov: 

ytvQm  16  well  explained  bj  Rciske,  vulgu,  ie  S.] 
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to  connril  upon  their  iate  overthrow,  and  present 
genera!  weakness'  of  the  army.  For  they  saw  not 
only  that  their  designs  prospered  not,  but  that  the 
soldiers  also  were  weary  of  staying.  For  they  conunanden 
were  troubled  with  sickness,  proceeding  from  a  „]^,'^'d^ 
doable  cause  j  this  being  the  time  of  the  year  most  ' 

obnoxious  to  diseases,  and  the  place  where  they  I 

lay  moorish  and  noisome  :  and  all  things  else  ap-  " 

peared  desperate.  Demosthenes-  thought  fit  to  tub  sflTice  rf 
stay  no  longer ;  and  since  the  execution  of  his 
(iesign  at  Epipolie  bad  failed,  delivered  bis  opinion 
for  going  out  of  the  haven,  whilst  the  seas  were 
open,  and  whilst,  at  least  with  this  addition  of  gal- 
leys, they  were  stronger  than  the  army  of  the 
enemy.  "For  it  was  better,"  he  said,  "for  the 
city  to  make  war  upon  those  which  fortify  against 
them  at  home,  than  against  the  Syracusians  ;  see- 
ing they  cannot  now  be  easily  overcome  :  and  there 
Was  no  reason  why  they  should  spend  much  money 
in  lying  before  the  city."  This  was  the  opinion  of 
Demosthenes. 

48.  Nicias,  though  he  also  thought  their  estate  tiu.  ni«i 
bad,  yet  was  unwilling  to  have  their  weakness  '""'" 
discovered' ;  and  by  decreeing  of  their  departure 
openly  with  the  votes  of  many,  to  make  known  the 
Ome  to  the  enemy  ;  for  if  at  any  time  they  had  a 
oiindto  be  gone,  they  should  then  be  less  able  to 
doit  secretly.  Besides,  the  estate  of  the  enemy, 
iaasmuch  as  he  understood  it  better  than  the  rest, 

'  f  DiKonngemeDr.]  fulled,  be  ^ve  his  rote  Tor  losing 

't'Ottamib^eatAmforeviUBo!    no  lime  in  going  off,  whilst  ibe 

"PUion  StCT  but,as  he  wus  minded     Bca"  \c.] 

"til  when  ihc    altempt   was   hu-         '  ["  Was  unwilling  in  terms  lo 

"Tiled  U  Epipoltf,  K,  since  it  bad     confess  tlii'ir  weakness".] 

T  S 
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put  him  into  some  hope  that  it  might  yet  grow 
worse  than  their  own,  in  case  they  pressed  the 
siege ;  especially  being  already  masters  of  the  sea, 
far  and  near,  with  their  present  fleet'.  There  was 
moreover  a  party  for  the  Athenians  in  Syracuse, 
that  desired  to  betray  the  state  into  their  hands : 
and  that  sent  messengers  unto  liim,  and  suffered 
him  not  to  rise  and  be  gone.  All  which  he  know- 
ing, though  he  were  in  truth  doubtful  what  opinion 
to  be  of,  and  did  yet  consider ;  nevertheless  openly 
in  his  speech,  he  was  against  the  withdrawing  of 
the  army  :  and  said,  "  that  he  was  sure  the  people 
of  Athens  would  take  it  ill,  if  he  went  thence 
without  their  order  :  for  that  they  were  not  to 
have  such  judges  as  should  give  sentence  upon 
their  own  sight  of  things  done,  rather  than  upon 
the  report  of  calumniators ;  but  such  as  would 
believe  whatsoever  some  fine  speaker  should  accuse 
them  of.  That  many,  nay  most  of  the  soldiers 
here,  who  now  cry  out  upon  their  misery*,  will 
there  cry  out  on  the  contrary  ;  and  say  the  gene- 
rals have  betrayed  the  state,  and  come  away  for  a 
bribe.  That  he''  would  not  therefore,  knowing  the 
nature  of  the  Atheuians  so  well,  choose  to  be  put 
to  death  unjustly,  and  charged  with  a  dishonour- 
able crime  by  the  Athenians,  rather  than,  if  he 
must  needs  do  one,  to  suffer  the  same  at  the  hand 
of  the  enemy  by  his  own  adventure  ■*,  And  yet," 
he  said,  "  the  state  of  the  Syracusians  was  still 
inferior  to  their  own.    For  paying  much  money  to 


'  ["  For  they  woulii  wear  them  =  ["  Cry  out  tlint  their   uffain 

out  by  want  of  money ;  especially  were  desperale''.] 

being  now,  with  their  present  fleet,  '  ["  Tlial  he  at  any  rate".] 

more  decidedly  masters  at  sea".]  *  [i^ip :  "  in  bis  own  penon".] 
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sfrangers,  and  laying  out  much  more  on  forts' 
[without  and  about  the  city]  ;  ha\'ing  also  had  a 
great  navy  a  year  already  in  pay  ;  they  must  needs 
want  money  at  last,  and  all  these  things  fail  them^ 
For  they  have  spent  already  tv?o  thousand  talents, 
and  are  much  in  debt  besides.  And  whensoever 
ihey  shall  give  over  this  course  and  make  pay  no 
longer,  their  strength  is  gone^;  as  being  auxiliary, 
and  not  constrained  to  follow  the  war,  as  the 
Athenians  are.  Therefore  it  was  fit,"  he  said,  "  to 
stay  close  to  the  city ;  and  not  to  go  away  as  if 
tliey  were  too  weak  in  money,  wherein  they  were 
much  superior." 

49.  Nicias,  when  he  spake  this,  assured  them 
of  it',  as  knowing  the  state  of  Syracuse  precisely 
and  their  want  of  money ;  and  that  there  were 
some  that  desired  to  betray  the  city  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  sent  him  word  not  to  go.  Withal 
he  had  now  confidence  in  the  fleet,  which,  as 
being  before  overcome,  he  had  not'".  As  for  lying 
where  they  did,  Demosthenes  would  by  no  means 
liear  of  it.  But  if  the  army  might  not  be  car- 
ried away  without  order  from  the  Athenians,  but 
nmst  needs  stay  Jn  Sicily ;  then,  he  said,  they 
might  go'  to  Thapsus  or  Catana,  from  whence  by 
thar  landmen  they  might  invade  and  turn  much 


'  [i»  «-(p<raXu)i£ :  see  ti.  45,  n.] 

•pThey  were  badly  .iff  now, 
Ud  in  eoune  of  time  nould  not 
Wr  how  to  get  ou".] 

'["Ad(I  at  Eoon  Hsererlhej-fail 
OllUpij  pf  any  part  ortheir  forces, 
'*il  never  HI  incoDsidemble,  their 
•(uiiire  niined".] 

'  f*  In  saying  Ibis,  Nicias'  rcli- 
Inctwu  upon  his  knowing"  &L'.  It 


is  manifest  from  the  hist  cbapter, 
that  be  (lid  not  diEclose  his  intrigues 
with  the  party  in  SyracuEe.] 

'  [Nicias  relied  on  his  knowing 
&c: "  and  was  encouraged,  Hsun  the 
former  occHsion,  by  bis  confidence 
in  the  fleet".  Goell.  Duker  says 
of  iliis  passage,  "  bnc  mibi  anig- 

*  ["  They  mutt  rise  and  go"  ic] 
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Gj11pl.iL,«l„n 
dUi  Ritli  ountb' 
Drmj  from  Uia 


of  the  coimtry  to  them'  and  wasting  the  fields  of 
the  enemies,  weaken  the  Syracusians ;  and  be  to 
fight  with  their  galleys  in  the  main  sea,  aud  not 
in  a  narrow,  (which  is  the  advantage  of  the  enemy), 
hut  in  a  wide  place,  where  the  heuefit  of  skill 
should  be  theirs ;  and  where  they  should  not  be 
forced,  in  charging  and  retiring,  to  come  up  and 
fall  off  in  narrow  and  circumscribed  limits.  In 
sum  he  said,  he  by  no  means  liked  to  stay  where 
they  were :  but  with  all  speed,  no  longer  delaying 
the  matter,  to  arise  and  be  gone.  Eurymedon 
also  gave  the  like  counsel.  Nevertheless,  upon  the 
contradiction  of  Nieias,  there  grew  a  kind  of  sloth 
and  procrastination  in  the  business  ;  and  a  suspi- 
cion withal,  that  the  asseveration*  of  Nieias  was 
grounded  on  somewhat  that  he  knew  above  the 
rest.  And  thereupon  the  Athenians  deferred  their 
going  thence,  and  stayed  upon  the  place. 

50.  In  the  meantime  Gylippus  and  Sicanus  re- 
'  turned  unto  Syracuse.  Sicanus  without  his  pur- 
pose at  Agrigentura  ;  for  whilst  he  was  yet  in  Gela, 
the  sedition  which  bad  been  raised  in  the  behalf  of 
the  Syracusians  was  turned  into  friendship^;  but 
Gylippus  not  without  another  great  army  out  of 
Sicily,  besides  the  men  of  arms,  which  having  set 
forth  from  Peloponnesus  in  ships  the  spring  before, 
were  then  lately  arrived  at  Sehnus  from  out  of 
Afric.  For  having  been  driven  into  Afric,  and  the 
Cyrenteans  having  given  them  two  galleys  with 


'  ["Whence  with  their  landmen  &c.,  flpii^vrot:  vulgo,  rpi^nM>m.] 

Ihey  might  overrun  much  of  the  '  ["  The  confidence''.] 

country    and    subeist    themselves,  *  ["Thepartj  that  was  Tar  friead- 

whilal  lUcj  wciiJicnod  llicir  enemies  sliip  with  the  Sjntcusans  luid  been 

b;  wtuling  their  tcrritor;".  BcLkci  driven  out".  Goell,  Am.] 
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pilots,  in  passiug  by  the  shore  they  aided  the  Eues- 
peritEe'  besieged  by  the  Africans ;  and  having  over-    " 
come  the  Africans,  they  went  over  to  NeapoHs,  a     -^ 
town  of  traffic  belonging  to  the  Carthageuians ; 
wliere  the  passage  into  Sicily  is  shortest,  and  but 
two  days  and  a  night's  sail  over;  and  from  thence 
tliey  crossed  the  sea  to  Selinus.     As  soon  as  they 
■Were  come,  the  Syracusians  again  presently  pre- 
pared to  set  upon  the  Athenians,  both  by  sea  and 
land.     The  Athenian  generals   seeing  them  have 
another  army,  and  their  owu^  not  bettering,  but 
every  day  growing  worse  than  other,  but  especially 
as  being  pressed  to  it  by  the  sickness  of  the  sol- 
diers, repented  now  that  they  removed  not  before: 
and  Nicias  being  now  no  longer  against  it  as  he 
Was,  but  desirous  only  that  it  might  not  be  con- 
cluded openly",  gave  order  unto  all  as  secretly  as 
Was  possible  to  put  forth  of  the  harbour,  and  to  be 
ready  when  the  sign  should  be  given.     But  when  The 
they  were  about  it,  and  everything  was  ready,  the  ^'^[,'1 
moon  happened  to  be  eclipsed :  for  it  was  full  "j'"° 
moon.      And  not  only  the  greatest  part  of  the«'«'" 
Athenians*  called  upon  the  generals  to  stay,  but 


*  [A  people  to  the  west  of  Baica, 
■Mdto  the  Donb  of  the  Auscbisie. 
B«n>d.  ir.  171.3 

■  pThcix  own  affnirs".] 

*  (Tbul  ii  lo  my,  he  did  not  wish 
%OMiiril  of  war  to  be  beld,  at  which 
Ac  ttuatcfaa  and  trierarchc  would 
^pttenttftudlbequestioii  devideil 
^T  apen  voting.     And  the  generals 

^"Bo^  avrtucparoptc,  (having  ahso. 
^ttteinihotilj),  might  act  on  tleir 
owg  K^DDsibilit;.  Atn.] 
'  ["  Lodnug  upon  i 


called"  See.  Pericles,  who  hsd 
gained  from  Anaxnf^nu  some  more 
correct  untioiis  of  the  heavent; 
bodies  than  were  caromon  in  his 
time,  had  ventured  □□  the  occasion 
of  tlio  expedition  about  relopon- 
nesus  in  430  (ii-  5")  to  disregard  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun :  and  explained 
its  red  cause,  hy  showing  that  the 
same  effect  wua  produced  b;  a  cloak 
held  up  between  tlie  sun  and  the 
eyes  of  the  bystaniiers.  Hut  the 
iiiiture  of  an  eclip&e  of  the  muon 
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Nicias  also  (for  he  was  addicted  to  superstition 
and  observations  of  that  kind  somewhat  too  much) 
said  that  it  should  come  uo  more  into  debate 
whether  they  should  go  or  not,  till  the  three  times 
nine  days  were  past,  which  the  soothsayers  appoint 
in  that  behalf.  And  the  Athenians,  though  upon 
going,  stayed  still  for  this  reason. 
'<'  51.  The  Syracusiaus  also  having  intelligence  of 
,  this,  were  encouraged  unto  the  pressing  of  the 
Athenians  much  the  more  :  for  that  they  confessed 
themselves  already  too  weak  for  them,  both  by 
sea  and  land ;  for  else  they  would  never  have 
sought  to  have  run  away.  Besides,  they  would 
not  have  them  sit  down  in  any  other  part  of  Sicily, 
and  become  the  harder  to  be  warred  on  ;  but  had 
rather  thereright,  and  in  a  place  most  for  their 
own  advantage,  compel  them  to  fight  by  aea.  To 
which  end  they  manned  their  galleys  ;  and  after 
they  had  rested'  as  long  as  was  sufficient,  when 
they  saw  their  time,  the  first  day  they  assaulted 
the  Athenians'  camp.  And  some  small  number  of 
men  of  arms  and  horsemen  of  the  Athenians  sallied 
out  against  them  by  certain  gates  :  and  the  Syra- 


wHE  Still  less  geiiemlly  undersliioiL 
Unfnrtunslelj  llie  nstrunomei'  Me- 
tuD  did  not  accompany  tbe  expedi- 
tion, haviDK,  it  is  said,  fei^^ed 
raadni-'ss  to  avoid  it ;  and  one  of  the 
roost  inlelligeni  among  the  sooth- 
sa^era,  Stilbidra,  was  lalelj  dead. 
Still,  if  none  of  the  rest  could  have 
beeu  fDlind  to  declare,  as  appears 
to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Philo- 
cboruE.  one  learned  on  those  ques- 
tions (Plut.  Nicias).  that  for  a  re- 
trerttinjr  army  ths  veiling  of  one  of 
lliu  cclesLial    luminaries  was   an 


auspicious  iign,  three  days'  delaj 
was  commonly  held  sufficient  But 
the  soothsayers  of  Nicias  enjoined 
that  the  retreat  should  be  deferred 
for  three  times  nine  dnye,  tJiat  is, 
till  the  next  full  moon.  See  Thitl. 
ch.  26.  There  is  some  differeDceof 
opinion  whelhet  "  three",  or  "  three 
times  nine  days"  is  tbe  proper 
reading:  founded  mainly  upon  a 
passage  of  Diodorus.] 

'  ["  And  after  essaying  t 
selves".  Bekker  Sic,  irmip) 
iMmeiiS&.,avtTaicyn.'\ 
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cusians  intercepting  some  of  the  men  of  arms,  beat' 
tJiem  back  into  the  camp.     But  the  entrance  being 
strait,    there  were  seventy  of  the  horsemen  lost ; 
a.nd  men  of  arms  some,  but  not  many.     52.  The^Ti 
next  day  they  came  out  with  their  galleys,  seventy-  ai 
six  in  number,  and  the  Athenians  set  forth  against  ^' 
tliem  with  eighty-six  ;  and  being  come  together, 
they  fought.    Eurymedon  had  charge  of  the  right 
■wing  of  the  Athenians  ;  and  desiring  to  encompass 
the    galleys  of  the  enemies,  drew  forth  his  own 
galleys  in  length  more  towards  the  shore ;  and 
"was  cut  off  by  the  Syracusians.  that  had  first  over- 
come the  middle  battle  of  the  Athenians,  from  the 
rest,  in  the  bottom  and  inmost  part  of  the  haven ; 
and  both  slain  himself,  and  the  galleys  that  were 
"writh   him  lost.     And  that  done,  the  rest  of  the 
i\,theniau  fleet  was  also  chased  and  driven  ashore. 
53.  Gylippus,    when  he    saw  the    navy  of  the 
enemy  vanquished,  and  carried  past  the  piles  and 
their  own  harbour,  came  with  a  part  of  his  army 
to  the  pier^  to  kill  such  as  landed,  and  to  cause 
that  the  Syracusians  might  the    easier  pull   the 
enemy's  galleys  from  the  shore,  whereof  themselves 


'  ["  And  putting  to  flight  the 
re«t,  beat  them  back"  &c.] 

'  ["  Aud  ihis  daj,  the  SyracusaiiB 
retreated.  But  the  next  day  ihej 
varae  out  with  their  galtejs  seventj- 
Eix  in  number ;  and  at  the  same 
time  marched  iigainst  the  fortifica- 
tions  with  ibeir  infunliy.  And  the 
Alheniuns  tiet  Torth"  Sec.] 

*  ["To  thecau'ewaj". — xi^^'s 
here  not  an  aitiHcial  mule,  but  one 
uf  the  promineucies  roimiuj^  and 
embracing  the  bay  near  Diiscon. 


Goell.— After  following  the  eitr- 
wall  for  some  waj,  till  it  turned  off 
in  an  inland  direction,  the  xi^') 
then  continued  alon^  the  eiigeofthe 
hiirboitr:  forming  a  S(irt  of  narrow 
cnuseway  between  the  sea  on  one 
side,  and  the  marsby  {(round  on  the 
other.  And  the  grouud  being  thus 
nnrroff,  the  S;racu»ins,  us  soon  as 
thcj  were  beaten,  were  natutall; 
driven  olT  ibe  cuusewa;  into  the 
marshy  ground  on  their  ri(;;ht'hand, 
called  the  marshofLjuimclcia.  Am,] 
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were  masters.  But  the  Tuscans,  who  kept  guard 
in  that  part  for  the  Athenians,  seeing  them  coming 
that  way  in  disorder,  made  head :  and  charging 
these  first',  forced  them  into  the  marsh  called 
Lyslmeleia.  But  when  afterwards  a  greater  Dumber 
of  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  came  to 
help  them,  then  also  the  Athenians,  to  help  the 
Tuscans,  and  for  fear  to  lose  their  galleys,  fought 
with  them ;  and  having  overcome  them,  pursued 
them,  and  not  only  slew  many-  of  their  men  of 
arms,  but  also  saved  the  most  of  their  galleys,  and 
brought  them  back  into  the  harbour.  Neverthe- 
less the  Syracusians  took  eighteen,  and  slew  the 
men  taken  in  them.  And  amongst  the  rest  they 
let  drive  before  the  wind  (which  blew  right  upon 
the  Athenians)  an  old  ship  full  of  faggots  and 
brands  set  on  fire,  to  bum  them.  The  Athenians 
on  the  other  side,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  navy, 
devised  remedies  for  the  fire:  and  having  quenched 
the  flame  and  kept  the  ship  from  coming  near, 
escaped  that  danger. 

54.  After  this  the  Syracusians  set  up  a  trophy, 
both  for  the  battle  by  sea,  and  for  the  men  of  arms 
which  they  intercepted  above  before  the  camp, 
where  also  they  took  the  horses.  And  the  Athen- 
ians erected  a  trophy  likewise,  both  for  the  flight 
of  those  footmen  which  the  Tuscans  drave  into 
the  marsh,  and  for  those  which  they  themselves 
put  to  flight  with  the  rest  of  the  army. 

55.  When  the  Syracusians  had  now  manifestly 
'  overcome  their  fleet'^;  (for  tliey  feared  at  first  the 

'  ["  But  the  Tyrseni,  who  Sec.         '  ["  Some   few".     Bekker   See., 
niaile  heud :  utirt  tharKing  ibc  first    air  iroXXoie ;  vulgo,  om.  ou.] 
Ihcj  met,  furcetl  Sic".]  '  ["  Ertn  llitir  fleet".] 
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supply  of  galleys  that  came  with  Demosthenes) ; 
the  Athenians  were  in  good  earnest  utterly  out  of  -^ 
heart.  And  as  they  were  much  deceived  in  the  * 
event,  so  they  repented  more  of  the  voyage '.  For 
having  come  against  these  cities,  the  only  ones  that 
werefor  institution  like  unto  their  own,  and  governed 
by  the  people  as  well  as  themselves'',  and  which 
had  a  navy  and  horses  and  greatness  :  seeing  they 
could  create  no  dissension  amongst  them  about 
change  of  government,  to  win  them  that  way,  nor 
could  stibdue  it  with  the  greatness  of  their 
forces  when  they  were  far  the  stronger,  but  mis- 
prospered  in  most  of  their  designs  ;  they  were  then 
at  their  wits'  end  :  but  now,  when  they  were  also 
vanquished  by  sea,  (which  they  would  never  have 
thought),  they  were  much  more  dejected  than  ever. 

56.  The  Syracusians  went  presently  about  the  ■n.LSvracu.i,™ 
liaven  without  fear,  and  meditated  how  to  shut  up  Z''Aiim,u..«.' 
the  same:    that   the  Athenians  might  not''  steal  "^^' ^^^''JJl'J^u 
away  without  their  knowledge,  though  they  would,  "'■'"■t- 
For  now  they  studied  not  only  how  to  save  them- 
selves, hut  how  to  hinder  the  safety  of  the  Athen 
iaiis.    For  the  Syracusians  conceived,  not  untruly, 
that  their  own  strength  was  at  this  present  the 
greater  ;    and   that   if   they    could    vanquish   the 
Atbaiians  and  their  confederates  both  by  sea  and 
land,  it  would   be  a  mastery  of  great  honour  to 
tliem  amongst  the  rest  of  the  Grecians.     For  all 
tlie  rest  of  Greece  should  be*  one  part  freed  by  it, 
and  the  other  part  out  of  fear  of  subjection  here- 

'["ft'cre  uUerljmit  of  bean,  '  [See  Ti.3(i,nolE.] 

'"i  RiKit  was  their  ditoiH;  :  liiil  *  I"  MigLt  no  iongi!!"  ^c] 

"'pralfr  still  llieir  repenting  of  '  ["Should  be  slruightHsy  one 

lie  "ujijjc".]  pan  freed".] 
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or  SjnaiK  c 


after :  for  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Athenian! 
with  the  remaiiider  of  their  strength,  to 
the  war  that  would  be  made  upon  them  afterwards. 
And  they  being  reputed  the  authors  of  it,  should 
be  had  in  admiration,  not  only  with  all  men  now 
living,  but  also  with  posterity.  And  to  say  truth, 
It  was  a  worthy  mastery  ;  both  for  the  causes 
shewn,  and  also  for  that  they  became  victors  not 
of  the  Athenians  only,  but  many  others  their  con-* 
federates ;  nor  again  they  themselves  alone,  bnt- 
their  confederates  also,  having  been  in  joint  com- 
mand with  the  Corinthians  and  Lacedaemonians, 
and  both  exposed  their  city  to  the  first  hazard,  and 
of  the  business  by  sea  performed  the  greatest  part 
,1  themselves'.  The  greatest  number  of  nations,  ex- 
"  cept  the  general  roll  of  those  which  in  this  war 
adhered  to  Athens  and  LacedEemon,  were  togeth< 
at  this  one  city. 

57.  And  this  number  on  both  sides,  againstT' 
Sicily  and  for  it,  some  to  help  win,  and  some  to 
help  save  it,  came  to  the  war  at  Syracuse  :  not  on 
any  pretence  of  right,  nor  as  kindred  to  aid  kindred, 
but  as  profit  or  necessity  severally  chanced  to 
induce  them^.  The  Athenians  being  Ionic,  went 
against  the  Syracusians  that  be  Doric,  voluntarily. 
With  these,  as  being  their  colonies,  went  the  Lem- 
nians  and  Imbrians^  and  the  ^ginetas  that  dwelt 


1 


'  ["  HuviDg  opened  the  wny  tu  thnso  with  the  Atlienions  tA  help 

the  greatest  part  of  it  themselves,  win,  anil  those  with  ihe  8jnr«oiUiiiis 

For    the    greaWst    nuniEier"   Sec.  to  help  sbvb  il,  came  to  the  ww  at 

irpoK^avrEca  metaphor  talken  from  Synicuse.not  siding;  with  eacb  Other 

culting  H  way  before  one  through  a  accoriJinfc  to  justice  or  brndred,  bol  _ 

lltresL  Atu.  CJoell.l  rather  as  profit"  Sec] 


'  ["  For  so  many  as  follows,   on 
both  sides,  uguiost  Sicily  and  for  it, 


'[Lemi 


v.2(J)w 


IS  and  Imbros  (Her 
nllie  reiguof  Dariiu 
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in.Egina  then,  all  of  the  same  language  and  insti-       vn. 
tutions  with  themselves  :  also  the  Hestiteans  of    ^^^^'  ^^^ 
Eoboea'.     Of  the  rest,  some  weut  with  them  as     a.cai\ 
their  subjects,  and  some  as  their  free  confederates ;  hc^iw'uuoi 
and  some  also  hired.     Subjects  and  tributaries :  as  EIi,^^^„^ 
the  Eretrians,  Chalcideans,  Styrians,  and  Carys-  s,^^„'l^ 
tians,  from  Eubcea:  Ceians,  Andrians,  Tenians,  from  cmj-umb. 
out  of  the  islands  :  Milesians,  Samians,  and  Chians,  Amiriin.. 
from  Ionia.     Of  these  the  Chians  followed  them  as  mw'^Iu. 
free,  not  as  tributaries  of  money,  but  of  galleys.  ^"T^"" 
And  these  were  almost  all  of  them  lonians,  de- 
scended   from    the    Athenians ;    except    only  the 
Carystians,  that  are  of  the  nation  of  the  Dryopes^. 
And  though  they  were  subjects  and  went  upon 
constraint,  yet  they  were  lonians  against  Dorians". 
Besides    these    there   went  with    them  ^-Eolians  : 
namely,  the  Methymnfeans,  subjects  to  Athens,  not  MBihjmnBi 
tributaries  of  money  but  of  galleys  ;  and  the  Tene-  Tmwiuiu. 
dians  and  yEnians,  tributaries.     Now  here,  ^olians  Mamn^ 
were  constrained  to  fight  against  jEolians*;  namely, 
against  their  founders  the  Bceotians,  that   took 
part  with  the  Syracusians.    But  the  Platseans,  and  piiun 
(Bily  they,  being  Boeotians  \  fought  against  Boeo- 

(kdtne  of  the  flixth  cenlurj  A.C. 
<li!l  oc«ii]ried  hj  the  Pelaagians 
*bo  nigtawd  thither  from  Altica 
(wti.  88,  note).  Lemnos  bus  co- 
ImuMd  with  Atheniani  by  Milti- 
■let  nnie  yean  befoTC  the  hatUe  of 
Ifuulion  (Herod,  ri.  140):  and 
Inbioi  may  have  been  colonized 
•7  Mm  in  his  flight  from  tbeCher- 
•nvaelo  Athena  (ibid.4l).] 

'  ["And  moieoverlhe  Hestisans, 
iH]sDg  in  Hettiiea  in  Eub<Ea:  all 
°f  lie  same  language"  Ike. — For 
""fguieis,  eee  iL  27:  and  lui 


the  Ueslixans,  see  i.  1 1 4  ] 

•  [See  iv.  54,  note.  Herodotus 
(viii.  4<5}  reckons  the  Styrians 
amongst  the  Dryopes.] 

'  ["  Yet  at  (iny  rale  as  loniang 
against  Dorians  they  siill  folluwed". 
Popp.  Goell.  Am. 'luvic  ye :  ralgo 
et  Bekk.  Ti.] 

'  [Seeiii.2,  note.] 

'  [^KaTavTupit:  "  being  outright 
Bceulians":  not  like  the  Meihym. 
nsans,  descended  fiom  a  common 
stock,  but  actual  Btcotinna  thcni- 
selves.  Aru.  Butsceiii.til,  note.] 
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tiaiis  upon  just  quarrel.  The  Rhodians  and  CytJiN 
■  reans,  Doric  both',  by  constraint  bore  arms  ;  oue 
of  them,  namely  the  Cythereans,  a  colony  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  with  the  Athenians  against  the 
Lacedsemonians  that  were  with  Gylippus  ;  and  the 
other,  that  is  to  say,  the  Rhodians,  being  by  descent 
Argives,  not  only  against  the  Syracusians,  wlio 
were  also  Doric,  but  against  their  own  colony,  the 
Geloans,  which  took  part  with  the  Syracusians. 
Then  of  the  islanders  about  Peloponnesns,  there 
.  went  with  them  the  Cephalleiiians  and  Zacynthians; 
not  but  that  they  were  free  states,  but  because 
they  were  kept  in  awe  as  islanders  by  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  masters  of  the  sea.  And  the  Cw- 
cyraans,  being  not  only  Doric  but  Corinthians, 
fought  openly  against  both  Corinthians  and  Syracu- 
sians, though  a  colony  of  the  one,  and  of  kin  to 
the  other  :  which  they  did  necessarily,  (to  make  the 
best  of  it^} ;  but  indeed  no  less  willingly,  in  respetJ 
of  their  hatred  to  the  Corinthians.  Also  the  Me^ 
senians  now  so  called,  in  Naupactus,  were  takei 
along  to  this  war ;  and  the  Messenians  at  Pylii% 
then  holden  by  the  Athenians.  Moreover  the  Me- 
garean  outlaws'^,  though  not  many,  by  advant^ 
taken  of  their  misery,  were  fain  to  fight  against 
the  Selinuntians  that  were  Megareans  likewise. 
But  now  the  rest  of  their  army  was  rather  volun- 
tary. The  Argives  not  so  much  for  the  league,  a* 
for  their  enmity  against  the  Lacedtemonians  and 
their  present  particular  spleen "",  followed  the  Athe- 

■  [For  RIiodes,sce  iti.  IM.note:  *  t"  Esdi  man's  prMcot  p«* 

Cjthcra,  iv.  S3, 54.]  culur  inlrrnt".     Bekker  *ic„  •*»• 

'  ["  As  they  prelendeil".  Xiac :  Tulgo  deesL   Vallft  bu  "  «■>" 

»  [See  iir.  66-740  litatis".) 
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^nians  to  the  war  though  Ionic,  against  Dorians.       vir. 
And  tbe  Mantineans  and  other  Arcadian  merceua-    ',^18  ii».' 
ries  went  with  them,  as  men  accustomed  ever  to     ^^^\^l' 
invade  the  enemy  shewed  them  :  and  now  for  gain  MMUm^am  - 
tad  for  enemies,  as  much  as  any,  those  other  Arca- 

,    diaiis  which  went  thither  with   the  Corinthians. 

I    The  Cretans  and  jEtoHans  were  all'   mercenary :  cratnn». 

I    and  it  fell  out,  that  the  Cretans,  who  together  with  '^"'^'■ 

I     the  Rhodians  were  founders  of  Gela,  not  only  took 

I    not  part  with  their  colony,  but  fought  agiunst  it 

willingly  for  their  hire'.  And  some  Acarnanians  AoanmiUB*. 
also  went  with  them  for  gain  :  hut  most  of  them 
went  as  confederates,  in  love  to  Demosthenes  and 
for  good  will  to  the  state  of  Athens.  And  thus 
many  within  the  bound  of  the  Ionian  gulf.  Then 
of  Italians,  fallen  into  the  same  necessity  of  sedi- 

j     tious  times',  there  went  with  them  to  this  war  the 

Thurians  and  Metapontians :  of  Greek  Sicilians,  Thurians. 
the  Naxians  and  Catanseans.      Of  barbarian,  the  N«i 
EgestEeans,  who  also  drew  with  them  the  most  of  ^^ 
those  Greek  Sicilians*.    Without  Sicily,  there  went 
with  them  some  Tuscans,  upon  quarrels  between  Tim 
them    and   the  Syracusians ;    and  some  lapygian  i=p) 
mercenaries.    These  were  the  nations  that  followed 
the  army  of  the  Athenians. 

58.  On  the  other  side,  there  opposed  them  on 


'  ["  Were  alao  mercenarj".]  and  Metapontians,  as  having  been 

'  ["Thalllie  Cretans,  who  Stc,  overtaken  in  mcA  necessitiCB  at  that 

anwtUingl;  fur  their  hire,  came  not  time,  necessities  belongiog  to  sedi- 

witb,   but   apainsl  their  colony",  lious  tiraes,  went  with  them".    Ne- 

Bekker  Ace,  acoiT'ac:  Valla,  u/fro.  cessities  lucA,  as  to  force  thein  to 

— "  And  some  of  the  Acarnanians,  fly  theircountiy  and  join  the  Atben- 

foT  love  of  gain  hut  more  for  love  ians.  Am.  Goell.] 

oT  Demoslhencs"  Sic]  *  ["  Of  the  Sikdl".  Bekker  Sj  c, 

*  ["  Of  ItalioU  the  Thurians  outXwi':  Tulgo,auciXwiru><.] 


I 
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the  part  of  the  Syracusiaiis,  the  Camarina?ans  their 
borderers  :  and  beyoud  them  again  the  Geloans  : ; 
and  then  (the  Agrigentuies  not  stirring)  beyond  _ 
them  again  the  same  way,  the  Selinuntians.  These  i 
inhabit  the  part  of  Sicily  that  lieth  opposite  to  - 
Afric.  Then  the  Hinier^ans,  on  the  side  that: 
lieth  on  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  where  they  are  the  only  " 
Grecians  inhabiting,  and  only  aided  them.  These 
were  their  confederates  of  the  Greek  nation  within 
Sicily  ;  all  Dorians  and  free  states.  Then  of  the 
barbarians  there,  they  had  the  Siculi',  all  but  what 
revolted  to  the  Athenians,     For  Grecians  without 

s,  Sicily,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  them  a  Spartan 
commander,  with  some  Helotes  and  the  rest  freed- 
men'-.  Then  aided  them  both  with  galleys  and  with 
land-men,  the  Corinthians  only  ;  and  for  kindred's 
sake,  the  Leucadians    and    Ambraciotes :    out   of 

•^  Arcadia,  those  mercenaries  sent  by  the  Corinthians ; 
and  Sicyoniaus  on  constraint^:  and  from  without 
Peloponnesus,  the  Boeotians.  To  the  foreign  aids 
the  Sicilians  themselves,  as  being  great  cities,  added 
more  in  every  kind  than  as  much  again  ;  for  they 
got  together  men  of  arms,  galleys,  and  horses, 
great  store,  and  other  number  in  abundance.  And 
to  all  these  again  the  Syracusians  themselves - 
added,  as  1  may  say,  about  as  much  more,  in  respect 
of  the  greatness  both  of  their  city  and  of  the 
danger. 

59.  These  were  the  succours  assembled  on  eitt 
part,  and  which  were  then  all  there :  and  af 


■  [" The  Silcli  alone,  all"  «:c.]  freeman):   then   aided"   S(i 

'  ["Sent  lliemnSpnrluuKenenil,  Neudamoiei,  v.  :(4,  note.] 
butthe  rest  Deodamodesandheluls:         '  [Sicjon  was  reduced  bjrSpK 

(anw  neodamode  \i  equivalent  to  in  418  :  see  v.ei.] 
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ftpm  came  no  more,  iieitlier  to  the  one  side  nor  the 
other.  No  marvel  then,  if  the  Syracusiaus '  thought 
it  a  noble  mastery,  if  to  the  victory  by  sea  already 
gotten  they  could  add  the  taking  of  the  whole 
Athenian  army,  so  great  as  it  was ;  and  hinder 
their  escape  both  by  sea  and  land.  Presently  Ti.e  sjn 
therefore  they  fall  in  hand  with  stopping  up  tbej^")^''' 
month  of  the  great  haven,  being  about  eight  fur- 
longs wide,  with  galleys  laid  cross  and  lighters  and 
boats  upon  their  anchors  :  and  withal  prepared 
whatsoever  else  was  necessary  in  case  the  Athenians 
Kould  hazard  another  battle  ;  meditating  on  no 
Small  matters  in  anything. 

60.  The  Athenians,  seeing  the  shutting  up  of 
the  haven  and  the  rest  of  the  enemy's  designs, 
Ibought  good  to  go  to  council  upon  it.  And  the 
generals  and  commanders  of  regiments-  having 
met  and  considered  their  present  want,  both  other- 
!  and  in  this,  that  they  neither  had  provision 
he  present,  (for  upon  their  resolution  to  be 
^  they  had  sent  before  to  Catana  to  forbid  the 
f  in  of  any  more),  nor  were  likely  to  have 
fre  future  unless  their  navy  got  the  upper 
Ij  they  resolved  to  abandon  their  camp  above, 
J  take  in  some  place,  no  greater  than  needs 
lionst^  near  unto  their  galleys,  with  a  wall ; 


ldlhe!riillies".BeI[ker&c.] 

apjfoi :  tee  iv.  4,  note.     It 

■fs  be  ifae  opiniun  of  Schov 

i,  H  cited  bjr  Goeller,  tLal  Uie 

«nk  of  the  tribe  comni»niie<i 

'"'"Wla  of  hi»  tribe  in  the  field.] 

fNop^ler  than  they  needs 

^  fn  iheit  t-Bgage  and  tiieir 

•ii  ne«r"  Btc     Bj  the  "  camp 


above",  is  meanl  llie  upper  ex- 
treniilj  of  llie  Athenian  lines,  where 
they  eitiiiiied  lo  Uie  rpniii'ds,  the 
clilT  of  Epipols,  aod  were  most 
distant  tipm  the  sea-shore.  The 
Athenians  were  now,  as  oLserveil  b; 
Nicias,  more  like  a  besii^ed  ihan  u 
besieging  army ;  the  enemy  lioviii(f 
itli  ihosur. 
V 
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and  leaving  some  to  keep  it,  to  go  aboard  with  the 
rest  of  the  army,  and  to  man  every  galley  the^ 
had,  ser\'iceable  and  less  serviceable :  and  having 
caused  all  sorts  of  men  to  go  aboard  and  fight  ^ 
out,  if  tbey  gat  the  victory,  to  go  to  Catana ;  ^ 
not,  to  make  their  retreat  in  order  of  battle  t>j 
land  (having  first  set  fire  on  their  navy)  the  nea^e^sI 
way  unto  some  amicable  place,  either  barbarian  or 
Grecian,  that  they  should  best  be  able  to  reaci 
unto  before  the  enemy. 

As  they  had  concluded,  so  they  did.  For  thej 
both  came  down  to  the  shore  from  their  camp 
above ;  and  also  manned  every  galley  they  had, 
and  compelled  to  go  aboard  every  man  of  age  of 
any  ability  whatsoever.  So  the  whole  navy  was 
manned  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  teo 
galleys  :  upon  which  they  had  many  archers  awl 
darters,  both  Acarnanians  and  other  strangers,  and 
all  th'mgs  else  provided  according  to  their  means 
and  purpose '.  And  Nicias,  when  almost  every- 
thing was  ready,  perceiving  the  soldiers  to  be  de- 
jected for  being  so  far  overcome  by  sea,  contrary 
to  their  custom,  and  yet  in  respect  of  the  scarcity 
of  victual  desirous  as  soon  as  could  be  to  fight, 
called  them  together,  and  encouraged  them  then  , 
the  first  time-  with  words  to  this  effect :  \ 

\  61,  "  Soldiers,  Athenians  and  other  our  confe- 
derates, [though]  the  trial  at  hand  nill  be  comnion 
to  all  alike,  and  will  concern  the  safety  and  couotry 

rounding  couDlry  bj  ineaDE  of  Epi-  '  ["And   aurA   a   purpose":" 

palie,  whilst  their  cavaliy,  with  a  ^niufrllie  victor]',  not  h^tfcill^ 

safe  retreat  at  Oijmpieium,  could  by  the  landsmen  on  lioard.  -imoW. 

act  on   the  rear   of  the  Athenian  Goeller.] 

lines.and prevent themfromgeltiug  '  ["And  first  <*!  aH  e»hoitti  ■ 

provisions.  Ara.  Goell]  Bckkcr  Stc,  n  -.  vulgo,  ron.j 
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lo  less  of  eacli  of  us  than  of  the  enemy  :  (for  if  our       vu. 
^alleys  get  the  victory,  we  may  every  one  see  his    "^^^Tit 
native  city  again)  :  yet'  ought  we  not  to  be  dis-     a.c.4ii. 
couraged  like  men  of  no  experience,  who  failing  in  oniioQofNic 
their  first  adventures,  ever  after  carry  a  fear  suit- 
able to  their  misfortunes.    But  you  Athenians  here 
present,  having  had  experience  already  of  many 
wars,  and  you  our  confederates,  that  have  always 
gone  along  with  our  armies,  remember  how  often 
the  event  falleth  out  otherwise  in  war  than  one 
would  think  :  and  in  hope  that  fortune  will  once 
also  be  of  our  side,   prepare  yourselves  to  fight 
^in  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  worthy  the  num- 
ber you  see  yourselves  to  be.    62.  "What  we  thought 
would  be  helps  in  the  narrowness  of  the  haven, 
against  such  a  multitude  of  galleys  as  will  be  there, 
and  against  the  provision  of  the  enemy  upon  their 
(iecks,  whereby  we  were  formerly  annoyed,  we 
have  with  the  masters  now  considered  them  all ; 
aad  as  well  as  our  present  means  will    permit, 
inade  them  ready.     For  many  archers  and  darters 
shall  go  aboard  :  and  that  multitude,  which  if  we 
Ud  been  to  fight  in  the  main  sea  we  would  not 
We  used,  because  by  slugging  the  galleys  it  would 
lake  away  the  use  of  skill,  will  nevertheless  be 
iwfiil  here,  where  we  are  forced  to  make  a  land- 
fight  from  our  galleyy.     We  have    also  devised, 
iwtead  of  what  should  have  been  provided  for  in 
ihe  building  of  our  galleys',  against  the  thickness 
ofthe  beaks  of  theirs,  which  did  most  hurt  us,  to 
•^h  their  galleys  unto  ours  with  iron  grapnels: 


4  tre  DOglit  uot  to  be  dis-     naa  culled  Tor  to  fit   our  ships  tn 
F-i  enountcr  llie  ihick  epotides  of  tlie 

lelme  kIk  devised  what    eoeiny,  which  did  moBt  Stc.".] 
U  2 
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vii.  whereby  (if  the  men  of  arms'  do  their  part)  we 
~^'^  may  keep  the  galleys  which  once  come  close  up 
■o-*'3.  from  falling  back  again.  For  we  are  brought  to  a 
onofNidw  necessity  now,  of  making  it  a  land-fight  upon  the 
water :  and  it  will  be  the  best  for  ua  neither  to 
fall  back  ourselves,  nor  to  suffer  tlie  enemy  to  do 
so ;  especially  when,  except  what  our  men  on  land 
shall  make  good,  the  shore  is  altogether  hostile. 
63.  Which  you  remembering,  must  therefore  fight 
it  out  to  the  utmost,  and  not  suffer  yourselves  to 
be  beaten  back  unto  the  shore :  but  when  galley 
to  galley  shall  once  be  fallen  close,  never  think 
any  cause  worthy  to  make  you  part,  unless  you 
have  first  beaten  off  the  men  of  arms  of  the  enemy 
from  their  decks.  And  this  I  speak  to  you  rather 
that  are  the  men  of  arms,  than  to  the  mariners : 
inasmuch  as  that  part  belongeth  rather  unto  you 
that  fight  above  ;  and  in  you-  it  lieth  even  yet  to 
achieve  the  victory  for  the  most  part  with  the 
landmen.  Now  for  the  mariners,  I  advise,  and 
withal  beseech  them,  not  to  be  too  much  daunted 
with  the  losses  past ;  having  now  both  a  greater 
number  of  galleys,  and  greater  forces  upon  the 
decks.  Think'''  it  a  pleasure  worth  preserving, 
that  being  taken,  by  your  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage and  imitation  of  our  fashions,  for  Athenians 
(though  you  be  not  so),  you  are  not  only  admired 

'  ["  ir  the  marines  do"  &c.]  /irorAiIe  Btood  nearly  on  the  fool- 

'  ["  In  ua".  Betker  &c.]  ing  of  Atheniiin  cilisEUS  (see  ii.31, 

'  ["And  to  bear  in  mind  Ihal  note).   But  that  tbey  received  men 

pleasure,  liow  wortliy  it  is  to  he  pre-  protection    from    injuiy   than   tio 

served,  thtit  bcingUken"  &c.  This  oitizeus,  or  were  in  any  respect 

ia   addressed   lo  [lie  melieri.  who  lieUei  olf,  seems  to  be  considered 

fonned  a  large  part  at  the  eeamen  as  bd  eiaggenilion.    They  had  not 

of  the  Athenian  uary.   Of  these  the  iu  fact  llie  full  rights  of  citiEeni.] 


I 

I 
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•for  it  through  all  Greece,  but  also  partake  of  our       vii. 
dominion  in  matter  of  profit,  no  less  than  our-    '„,g  ^,^' 
selves ;  and  for  awfulness  to  the  nations  subject     a.cjib. 
and  protection  from  injury,  more.     You  therefore  Of-uonrfNidn 
that  alone  participate  freely  of  our  dominion,  can- 
not with  any  justice  betray  the  same.    In  despite 
therefore  of  the  Corinthians,  whom  you  have  often 
vanquished,  and  of  the  Sicilians,  who  as  long  as 
our  fleet  was  at  the  best  durst  never  so  much  as 
stand  us,  repel  them  :   and  make  it  appear  that 
your  knowledge  even  with  weakness  and  loss,  is 
better  than  the  strength  of  another  with  fortune. 
64.  Again,  to  such  of  you  as    are  Athenians,  I 
must  remember  this :  that  you  have  no  more  such 
fleets  in  your  harbours,  nor  such  able  men  of  arms; 
and  that  if  aught  happen  to  you  but  victory,  your 
enemies  here  will  presently  be  upon  you  at  home  ; 
and  those  at  home  will  be  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves, both  against  those  that  shall  go  hence,  and 
against  the  enemy  that  lieth  there  already.     So 
one  part  of  us  shall  fall  into  the  mercy  of  the  Sy- 
racusians,  against  whom  you  yourselves  know  with 
i^hat  intent  you  came  hither  :  and  the  other  part 
"hich  is  at  home,  shall  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Ucediemonians.    Being  therefore  in  tliis  one  battle 
to  fight  both  for  yourselves  and  them,  be  therefore 
it  now  if  ever  :  and  bear  in  mind  every  one 
that  you  that  go  now  aboard,  are  the  land 
I,  the  sea  forces,  the  whole  estate  and  great 
"Sme  of  Athens.     For  which,  if  any  man  excel 
others  iu  skill  or  courage,  he  can   never  shew  it 
"lore  opportunely  than  now,  when  he  niay  both 
nelp  himself  with  it  and  the  whole." 
6a.  Nicias  having  thus  encouraged  them,  com- 
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with  calamities,  and  forced  by  the  difficulties  wl 
they  are  iu  at  this  present,  they  are  grown  despe- 
rate ;  not  trusting  to  their  forces,  but  willing  to 
put  themselves  upon  the  decision  of  fortune,  as 
well  as  they  may  ;  that  so  they  may  either  go  out 
by  force,  or  else  make  their  retreat  afterward  by 
land,  as  men  whose  estates  cannot  change  into  the 
worse. 

68.  "  Against  such  confusion,  therefore,  and 
against  the  fortune  of  our  greatest  enemies  now 
betraying  itself  into  our  hands,  let  us  fight  with 
anger :  and  with  an  opinion,  not  only  that  it  is 
most  lawful  to  fulfil  our  hearts'  desire  upon  those 
our  enemies,  that  justified  their  coming  hither 
as  a  righting  of  themselves  against  an  assailant; 
but  also,  that  to  be  revenged  on  an  enemy,  is  both 
most  natural,  and,  as  is  most  commonly  said,  the 
sweetest  thing  in  the  world'.  And  that  they  are 
our  enemies,  and  our  greatest  enemies,  you  all  well 
enough  know  ;  seeing  them  come  hither  into  our 
dominion  to  bring  us  into  servitude.  Wherein  if 
they  had  sped,  they  had  put  the  men  to  the 
greatest  tortures,  the  women  and  children  to  the 
greatest  dishonesty,  and  the  whole  city  to  the  most 
ignominous  name-  in  the  world.  In  regard 
whereof,  it  is  not  fit  that  any  of  you  should  be  so 
tender,  as  to  think  it  gain  if  they  go  away  without 
putting  you  to  further  danger ;  for  so  they  meau 
to  do,  though  they  get  the  victory :  but  effecting 
(as  it  is  likely  we  shall)  what  we  intend,  both  to 

'  ["Matt lawful  af^uinst enemks,  shall  bnvellieoppiirtuntty  ofaveng- 

tojuslir;',aB  vengeance  Liiki.-n  upun  iiig  uuiselves  oDourcnemT.aaiil  to 

«  futnre  dLggremot,  ihe  aaliating  or  lie  the  sweetest"  &e.  Gmll.] 

the  mind's  deaiie,  but  aiso  tlmt  w«  -  The  name  of  subject. 
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t>€  revenged  of  these,  and  to  deliver  unto  all 
Sicily  their  liberty,  which  they  enjoyed  before, 
13  lit  DOW  is  more  assured.  Honourable  is  that 
combat',  and  rare  are  those  hazards,  vi'herein  the 
failing  bringeth  little  loss,  and  the  success  a  great 
deal  of  profit." 

69.  When  Gylippus  and  the  commanders  of  the  ins^iiiei 
Syracusians  had  in  this  manner  encouraged  their 
soldiers,  they  presently  put  their  men  on  board ; 
perceiving  the  Athenians  to  do  the  same.  Nicias  xk-iu  fo™ir. 
perplexed-  with  this  present  estate,  and  seeing  ^„,  "^ 
bow  great  and  how  near  the  danger  was,  being 
now  on  the  point  to  put  forth  from  the  harbour ; 
and  doubting,  as  in  great  battles  it  falleth  out,  that 
somewhat  in  every  kind  was  still  wanting,  and 
that  he  had  not  yet  sufficiently  spoken  his  mind. 
Called  unto  him  again  all  the  captains  of  galleys, 
snd  spake  unto  them  every  one  by  their  fathers,  their 
tribes,  and  their  proper  names,  and  entreated 
every  one  of  them  that  had  reputation  in  any  kind, 
not  to  betray  the  same ;  and  those  whose  ances- 
tors were  eminent,  not  to  deface  their  hereditary 
virtues ;  remembering  them  of  their  country's  li- 
berty, and  the  uncontrolled  power  of  all  men  to 
UTe  as  they  pleased:  and  saying  whatsoever  else 
m  such  a  pinch  men  are  accustomed,  not  out  of 
their  store,  to  utter  things  stale^,  and  in  all  occa- 
S'ona  the  same,  touching  their  wives,  children,  and 
patrial  gods,  but  such  things  as  bemg  thought  by 

["  Bat  tliat  it  were  an  honour-         '  Q"  Their  counlrj',  the  mast  free 

"^Kni^le,  la  eflecl,  as  is  likelj  in  th-e  word,  and  the  uni;ou trolled 

'•'bill,  what  we  intend,  lo  be  re-  power  in  il  of  all  men"  &c  ; — "not 

■"tKi  4c.     And  thnae  are  the  caring  though  thty  seem  to  utter 

"tnofhaiaids,  wherein"  &c.]  things  Blale,  altlinugh  on  all  ooca- 

[iniwXiiyfJvoe :  terrified.]  sious  the  suiue"  Sic.  Goell.] 
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them  available  ia  the  present  discouragement,  tbef  I 
use  to  cry  into  their  ears.  And  when  he  tbouglit 
he  had  admonished  them,  not  enough,  bat  as 
lo  much  as  the  time  would  permit  him,  he  went  his 
way,  and  drew  out  those  forces  that  were  to  serve 
on  land  on  the  sea-side:  and  embattled  them  so  as 
they  might  take  up  the  greatest  length  of  ground 
they  were  able,  thereby  so  much  the  more  to  con-  j 
firm  the  courage  of  them  that  were  aboard.  And 
Demosthenes,  Menander,  and  Euderaus,  (for  those 
of  the  Athenian  commanders  went  aboard),  putting 
forth  of  the  harbour',  went  immediately  to  the 
lock  of  the  haven,  and  to  the  passage  that  was 
left  open,  with  intention  to  force  their  way  ont 
70.  But  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates, 
being  out  already  with  the  same  number  of  galleys 
they  had  before,  disposed  part  of  them  to  the  guard 
of  the  open  passage-,  and  the  rest  in  circle  about 
the  haven  ;  to  the  end  they  might  fall  ujjon  the 
Athenians  from  all  parts  at  once,  and  that  their 
land-forces  might  withal  be  near  to  aid  them 
wheresoever  the  galleys  touched.  In  the  Syra- 
cusian  navy  commanded  Sicanus  and  Agathar- 
chus,  each  of  them  over  a  wing ;  and  Pythen,  with 
the  Corinthians,  had  the  middle  battle.  After  the 
Athenians  were  come  to  the  lock  of  the  haven,  at 
the  first  charge  they  overcame  the  galleys  placed 
there  to  guard  it,  and  endeavoured  to  break  open- 
the  bars  thereof.     But  when  afterwards  the  Syra— 


'  ["Pulling  fortli  of  their  own  was   snj   such   passage,  nnd   th^ 

iliou", — Tlie  words,  "  and  to  lie  word    liitr\oiiv,    in    Thucj'didt*^ 

liossiige'   &e.,   nrc  coiiaidered   bj  always  meaoiD^  same  uatal  eKdiS" 

Poppo  aud  Goeller  lo  be  an.  inter-  tion.] 

polatiou;  ituotappcarin([lbatUiere         '["OrihemoulIioflbchMbour'.J 
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CQsians  and  confederates  came  upon  them  from  vir. 
every  side,  they  fought  not  at  the  lock  only,  hut  'j^^^  ^  ~ 
also  in  the  haven  itself:  and  the  battle  was  sharp,  ^■'■'I'J; 
and  such  as  there  had  never  before  been  the  like.  Tb^  AOwd. 
For  the  courage  wherewith  the  mariners  on  both  h^'i,^'^'""" 
aides  brought  up  their  galleys  to  any  part'  they 
were  bidden,  was  very  great,  and  great  was  the 
plotting  and  counterplotting,  and  contention  one 
against  another  of  the  masters :  also  the  soldiers, 
when  the  galleys  boarded  each  other,  did  their  ut- 
most to  excel  each  other  in  all  points  of  skill  that 
could  be  used  upon  the  decks" :  and  every  man,  in 
the  place  assigned  him,  put  himself  forth  to  appear 
the  foremost.  But  many  galleys  falling  close 
together  in  a  narrow  compass,  (for  they  were  the 
most  galleys  that  in  any  battle  they  had  used,  and 
foaght  in  the  least  room  :  being  little  fewer  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other  tlian  two  hundred),  they 
rau  against  each  other  but  seldom,  because  there 
Vfas  no  means  of  retiring  nor  of  passing  by,  but 
made  assaults  upon  each  other  oftener,  as  galley  with 
galley,  either  flying  or  pursuing,  chanced  to  fall 
foul'.  And  as  long  as  a  galley  was  making  up, 
they  that  stood  on  the  decks  used^  their  darts  and 
irrows  and  stones  in  abundance :  but  being  once 
come  close,  the  soldiers  at  hand-strokes  attempted 
to  board  each  other.  And  iu  many  places  it  so  fell 
out,  through  want  of  room,  that  they  which  ran 


[onin,  **  wbenei'Ct".]  no  jDom  foi  auacrousis  or  diecplous, 

' t"  Alio Uie marines, when  Scr.,  mere  few:   wLllsl  Hie  (irpoo^oXni) 

^  Iba'r  b«>t  lliat  (be  serrioe  en  running  ubouril  ur  euch  other,  m 

wkniglitnQt  be  behind  tlic  rest  uf  one  ^llc;  might  chance  to  ful)  foul 

''*>iiU  displnTcd".]  ofanalberin  flight  or  attack,  were 

*  ["Tbc  (i^^Xoi)  cbar^^s  on  the  fur  more  freiiucnl".  See  i.  4»,  note,] 

"•wj'!  (ido,  owing  to  ihen:  being  '  [Jir' ot-rrjv ;  "  agiiinst  it".] 
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1.       upon  a  galley  on  one  side,  Tvere  run  upon  them—  -«- 
■    selves  on  the  other ;  and  that  two  galleys,  or  some —  "=- 

"■1.     times  more,were  forced  to  lie  aboard  of  one  j  an(K^^    1 
that  the  masters  were  at  once  to  have  a  care,  not^Wt 

in  one  place  only,  but  in  many  together,  how  to  de 

fend  on  the  one  side,  and  how  to  offend  on  thi":  ~^, 
other :  and  the  great  noise  of  many  galleys  fallen^cn 
foul  of  one  another,  both  amazed  them  and  *""^'     — 

away  their  hearing  of  what  their  directors  directed . 

For'  they  directed  thick  and  loud  on  both  sides,:-  > 
not  only  as  art  required,  but  out  of  their  present^Pi. 
eagerness :  the  Athenians  crying  out  to  theirs  tocrza) 
force  the  passage,  and  now  if  ever  valiantly  to  lay*^^ 
hold  upon  their  safe  return  to  their  country  ;  auc^E^d 
the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  to  theirs,^  ^i 
how  honourable  a  thing  to  every  one  of  them  iC*"  -it 

would  be  to  hinder  their  escape,  and  by  this  vie -- 

tory  to  improve  every  man  the  honour  of  hi^^e.s 
own    country.     Moreover,    the     commanders    o^fc"*f 

either  side,  where  they  saw  any  man  without  ne 

cessity  to  row  a-stern,  would  call  unto  the  captaiu-^ti 

of  the  galley  by  his  name,  and  ask  him,  the  Athe 

uians,  whether  he  retired  because  he  thought  the 
most  hostile  land  to  be  more  their  friend  than  the 
sea,  which  they  had  so  long  been  masters  of' :  the  ^ 
Syracusians  theirs,  w  hethcr  when  they  knew  that  1 
the  Athenians  desired  earnestly  by  any  means  to  j 
fly,  they  would  nevertheless  fly  from  the  flyers. 

■aiyet      7 1  -  Whilst  the  conflict  was  upon  the  water,  the  ' 

'\ia^  land-men  bad  a   conflict,  and  sided   with  them 


I 


'  ["  Of  what  their  keleuilif  said.         •  ["  Wliicb   ihcy  lad    with 

For  loud  was  tlie  exhorting,  and  small     labour    made     ihcmselrcf 

loud  tlie  sboutiiig  od   botb  sides  mnslers  uf".    Bckk.  Goell.  Am.,  et   I 

anioii);BttJicjlWi-Hific".Seeii.64,n.]  It'dXiyou  nuvov:  vii)go,om.  v^vovj   j 
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3n  their  affections' :  they  of  the  place,  contending      vir. 
ibr    increase    of  the  honours     they    bad   already    \.^^^^^^ 
gotten;  and  the  invaders,  fearing  a  worse  estate     a,cih, 
than  they  were  already  in.     For  the  Athenians,  fiRhifi^'ui 
-who    had  their  whole  fortune   at   stake  in  their  "''""■ 
galleys,  were  in  such  a  fear  of  the  event  as  they 
liad  never  been  in  the  like:  and  were  thereby  of 
necessity  to  behold  the  fight  upon  the  water  with 
■very   different  passions".    For    the   sight    being 
■near,  and  not  looking  all  of  them  upon  one  and 
the  same  part,  he  that  saw  their  own  side  prevail 
took  heart,  and  fell  to  calling  upon  the  gods,  that 
they  would  not  deprive  them  of  their  safety  :  and 
they    that  saw  them  have    the    worse,    not    only 
lamented,  but  shrieked    outright;    and  had  their 
Tninds  more   subdued  by  the   sight  of  what  was 
done,  than  they  that  were  present  in  the   battle 
itself.     Others  that  looked  on  some   part  where 
the  fight  was  equal,  because  the  contention  con- 
tinued so  as  they  could  make  no  judgment  on  it, 
with  gesture  of  body  on  every  occasion  agreeable 
to  their  expectation,  passed  the  time  in  a  miserable 
pe^plexity^     For  they  were  ever  within  a   little 
either  of  escaping,    or  of    perishing.      Aud   one 
might  hear  in  one  and  the  same  army,  as  long  as 
the  fight  upon  the  water  was  indifferent,  at  one 
and  the  same  time  lamentations,  shouts  thai  they 
won,  that  they  lost:  and  whatsoever  else  a  great 
army  in  great  danger  is  forced  differently  to  utter. 


'  ["  During  iliia  doulitfnl   con-  siilcred  to  he  a  corrupt  passage.] 
flict  on  the  water,  the  nrmj  on  the         '  \^'  Moving  their  bodies  in  their 

shore  of  both  &\Ae%  hud  also  their  extrenie  fear  in  sirtiipalhj  with  their 

•Uut^le  and  contention  of  mind".]  thoug'hts,  passed  their  time  as  ill  as 

'  £"Aad  wcri;tbcreby"&c.  Con-  tlie  worst  of  them".  Arn.] 
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They  also  that  were  aboard  suffered  the  same :  till 
at  last    the  Syracusians   and   their    confederates, 
after  loug  resistance  on  the  other  side,  put  them  to 
,  flight,  and  manifestly  pressing,  chased  them  with 
great  clamour  and  encouragement  of  their  own  to 
the  shore.     And  the    sea-forces  making    to  tbe 
shore,  aorae  one  way  and  some  another,  except 
only    such  as   were    lost    by   being   far   from  it. 
escaped  into  the  harbour'.     And  the   array  that 
was  upon  the  land,  no  longer  now  of  different  pas- 
sions, with  one  and  the  same  vehemence-,  all  with 
shrieks  and  sighs  unable  to  sustain  what  befel,  ran 
part  to  save  the  galleys,  part  to  the  defence  of  the 
camp  :  and  the  residue,  "who  were  far  the  greatest 
number,  fell  presently  to  consider  every  one  of  the 
best  way  to  save  himself.     And  this  was  the  time 
wherein  of  all  other  they  stood  in  greatest  fear*, 
and  they  suffered  now  the  Hke  to  what  they  had 
made  others  to  suffer  before  at  Pylus.     For  the 
Lacedemonians   then,   besides*  the  loss  of  their 
fleet,  lost  the  men  which  they  had  set  over  into  the 
island:  and  the  Athenians  now,  without  some  acci- 
dent not  to  be  expected,  were  out  of  all  hope  to 
save  themselves  by  land. 

72.  After  this  cruel  battle,  and  many  galleys 
and  men  on  either  side  consumed,  the  Syracusians 
and  their  confederates,  having  the  victory,  took  up 
the  wreck  and  the  bodies  of  their  dead :  and 
returning  into  the  city,  erected  a  trophy.  But 
the  Athenians,  in  respect  of  the  greatness  of  their 
present  loss,  never  thought  upon  asking  leave  to 

'  ["  All  tliat  were  noi  takcD  on        °  ["  The  aaroe  impulie".2 
llie     water,     reaching     llie    shore         *  ["  Conslernalioii".] 
escaped  tu  the  cnrap".]  *  ["  i?y  the  loss  5jc.,  lost  also"  4c  J 
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take  up  their  dead  or  wreck  :  but  fell  immediately       v 

to  consultation  how  to  be  gone '  the  same  night.    "^ 

Ind  Demosthenes  coming  unto  Nicias,  delivered     ac 

lis   opinion   for   going   ouce    again    aboard,    and 

brcing  the  passage,  if  it  were  possible,  betimes  the 

lext  morning,  saying  that  their  galleys  which  were 

'et  remaining  and  serviceable  were   more   than 

hose  of  the  enemy :  for  the  Athenians  had  yet  left 

hem  about  sixty,  and  the  Syracusians  under  fifty. 

Ixit  when  Nicias  approved  the  advice,  and  would 

tave  manned  out  the  galleys,  the  mariners  refused 

o  go  aboard :  as  being  not  only  dejected  with 

li^r   defeat,    but   also    without  opinion  of  ever 

Baving  the  upperhand  any  more.    Whereupon  they 

aow  resolved  all  to  make  their  retreat  by  land. 

73.  But  Hermocrates  of  Syracuse  suspecting  theimie.iniiaB™"' 

pnrpose,  and  apprehending  it  as  a  matter  dangerous  hu!^'i 

that  so  great  an  army,  going  away  by  land  and""*^* 

sitting  down  in  some  part  or  other  of  Sicily,  should 

there  renew  the  war,  repaired  unto  the  magistrates  : 

and  admonished  them,  that  it  was  not  fit,  through 

negligence,  to  suffer  the  enemy  in  the  night  time 

to  go  their  ways,  (alleging  what  he  thought  best 

to  the  purpose) ;  but  that  all  the  Syracusians  and 

their  confederates  should  go  out  and  fortify  in 

their  way,  and  prepossess  all  the  narrow  passages 

with  a  guard.     Now  they  were  all  of  them  of  the 

same  opinion  no  less  than  himself,  and  thought  it 

fit  to  be  done  -.  but  they  conceived  withal,  that  the 

soldier  now  joyful  and  taking  his  ease  after  a  sore 

l^attle,  being  also  holiday,  (for  it  was  their  day  of 

sacrifice  to  Hercules'),  would  not  easily  be  brought 


'[Thai  is,  bow 
"""(Demostlicii 


)  retrent  bfland. 


'[As  Dorians,  iheSyracusnnswor- 
sbip|ie(l  ibe  Uorian  hero  Hercules.] 
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nr.  to  obey.  For  through  excess  of  joy  for  the  victors — y, 
^^"^  they  would  most  of  them,  being  holiday,  be  drinlafc  Jt- 
C.4I3.  ing ;  and  look  for  anything  rather  than  to  b»  le 
persuaded  at  this  time  to  take  up  arms  again  an-  td 
go  out'.  But  seeing  the  magistrates  upon  th^Kis 
consideration  thought  it  hard  to  be  done,  llermocrD- 
crates  not  prevailing,  of  his  own  head  contrive—  d 
this.  Fearing  lest  the  Athenians  should  pass  th  _^e 
worst  of  their  way  in  the  night,  and  so  at  eas  "se 
out-go  them,  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark  he  sent  cei — -- 
tain  of  his  friends,  and  with  them  certain  horsemeii:^^  i> 
to  the  Athenian  camp  :  who  approaching  so  nea.^»r 
as  to  be  heard  speak,  called  to  some  of  them  t-  -=^ 
come  forth,  as  if  they  had  been  friends  of  th-  -^^ 
Athenians ;  (for  Nicias  had  some  within  that  use«»-  '^ 
to  give  him  intelligence) ;  and  bade  them  to  advis-  -^se 
Nicias  not  to  dislodge  that  night,  for  that  the  Syra— ^- 
cusians  had  beset  the  ways  ;  but  that  the  next  daj-~~™=t 
having  had  the  leisure  to  furnish  their  army,  thej^B' 
might  march  away.     74.  Upon  this  advertisement^ 

they  abode  that  night,  supposing  it  had  been  with 

out  fraud'.    And  afterwards,  because  they  went  no^K^ 
presently,  they  thought  good  to  stay  there  thaC^ 
wsepiEmbM.    day  also,  to  the  end  that  the  soldiers  might  paclc:^ 
up  their  necessaries  as  commodiously  as  they  could^ 
and  begone,  leaving  all  things  else  behind  them. 
GjUpp"' pwih  save  what  was  necessary  for  their  bodies.     But, 
fcrmlsiid bLu  GylippuB  and  the   Syracusians,   with  their 
^'^'  forces,  went  out  before  them  ;  and  not  only  stopp< 


'  ["They  would  most  of  them  be  '  ["And  having 

dritikiog  iu  Uit!  feast :  Htid  thai  tkty  went  their  tmy :  and  tfae  Atht 

might  expect  to  pvreuade  them  to  reporlednhHtlhejhad  heardlottwir 

an;  thing  ra  thee  than  at  this  time  generals;  who  suspecting  no  frsad, 

tatale  up  nnns  Sic."]  upon thisreportahodelhatnigbl".] 


Bu&^_ 
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up  the  ways  in  the  country  about  by  which  the       vir. 
Athenians  were  likely  to  pass,  and  kept  a  guard 
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at  the  fords  of  brooks  and  rivers,  but  also  stood  a.c.418. 
embattled  to  receive  and  stop  their  army  in  such 
places  as  they  thought  convenient.  And  with 
their  galleys  they  rowed  to  the  harbour  of  the 
Athenians,  and  towed  their  galleys  away  from  the 
shore.  Some  few  whereof  they  burnt,  as  the  Athe- 
nians themselves  meant  to  have  done:  but  the 
rest  at  their  leisure,  as  any  of  them  chanced  in  any 
place  to  drive  ashore,  they  afterwards  hauled  into 
the  city  ^ 

75.  After  this,  when  everything  seemed  unto  »r.i  September. 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes  sufficiently  prepared,  they  mnlihm^ 
dislodged,  being  now  the  third  day  from  their  J^^^^^^^~^^ 
fight  by  sea.  It  was  a  lamentable  departure,  not 
only  for  the  particulars  ^  as  that  they  marched 
away  with  the  loss  of  their  whole  fleet,  and  that 
instead  of  their  great  hopes  they  had  endangered 
both  themselves  and  the  state :  but  also  for  the 
dolorous  objects  which  were  presented  both  to  the 
^e  and  mind  of  every  of  them  in  particular,  in  the 
leaving  of  their  camp.  For  their  dead  lying  un- 
buried,  when  any  one  saw  his  friend  on  the  ground, 
it  struck  him  at  once  both  with  fear  and  grief. 
But  the  living  that  were*  sick  or  wounded,  both 
grieved  them  more  than  the  dead,  and  were  more 
miserable.  For  with  entreaties  and  lamentations 
they  put  them  to  a  stand,  pleading  to  be  taken 
along  by  whomsoever  they  saw  of  their  fellows  or 

["And  the  rest  at  their  leisure  '  [^'  Not  on  one  account  only'*.] 

•*d  without  opposition  they  towed  •  ["  That  were  left  behind,  both 

^^7  wheresoever  each  had  drifted,  wounded  and  sick, were  to  the  livin^ir 

*^<l  haaled"  &c.]  far  more  grievous  tlian  the  dead".] 

VOL.  IX.  X 
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familiars,  and  hanging  on  the  necks  of  their  com^ 

rades ',  and  following  as  far  as  they  were  able  :  ani^K. 

when  the  strength  of  their  bodies  failed,  that  they 

could  go  no  further,  with  ah-mes !  and  imprecation^^ 
were  there  left.  Insomuch  as  the  whole  ariny^^ 
filled  with  tears  and  irresolute-,  could  hardly  g*t — 
away  ;  though  the  place  were  hostile,  and  they  haA^ 
suffered  already,  and  feared  to  suffer  in  the  fature;^. 
more  than  with  tears  could  be  expressed:  bat^"' 
hung  down  their  heads,  and  generally  blamecL 
themselves.  For  they  seemed  nothing  else  butr^ 
even  the  people  of  some  great  city  expugued  by^ 
siege,  and  making  their  escape.     For  the  whol^^ 

number  that  marched,  were  no  less  one  with  an 

other  than  forty  thousand  men.     Of  which  not  only — 
the  ordinary  sort  carried  every  one  what  he  thoughtz::^ 
he  should  have  occasion  to  use  ;  but  also  the  mei»_ 
of  arms  and  horsemen,  contrary  to  their  custom^ 
carried  their  victuals  under  their  arms,  partly  foi 
want  and  partly  for  distrust  of  their  servants,  v/ht 
from  time  to  time''  ran  over  to  the  enemy  ;  but  t 
this  time  went  the  greatest    number.     And    yeti" 
what  they  carried  was  not  enough  to  serve  the 
turn  :  for  not  a  jot  more  provision  was  left  remain- 
ing in  the  camp.     Neither  were  the  sufferings  of 
others^  and  that  equal  division  of  misery,  which 
nevertheless  is  wont  to  lighten  it,  in  that  we  suffer 


'  ["Departing  comtadeB"-! 
'  ["And  iu  iliia  straight".] 
'  ["  And  heBideslheirprief  there 
was  a  general  di&satisfaL-tioD  with 
IheraaelTesr  for  they  seemed"  Ssc. 
— "  of  a  city  expup^netl,  and  that  oo 
small  one.  For  the  whole  number 
that  marched"  &u.] 


'  ["  Who  before  this,  but  nowin 
grealpst  nutnliers,  tan  over"  See.  It 
must  be  linme  in  mind,  that  the 
Greek  Buldier  did  not,  like  the  Ra- 
man, cari^  bii  own  provisiODB.] 

'  ["Therestof iheirignominy": 
— "  etpfciallt/  considering  from 
what  splendour  and  glory"  ftc.] 
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wth  many,  at  this  time  so  much  as  thought  light 
ID  itself.  And  the  rather,  because  they  considered 
from  what  splendour  and  glory  which  they  enjoyed 
before,  into  bow  low  an  estate  they  were  now 
^fallen.  For  never  Grecian  army  so  differed  from 
itself.  For  whereas  they  came  with  a  purpose  to 
enslave  others,  they  departed  iu  greater  fear  of 
l>cing  made  slaves  themselves  ;  and  instead  of 
■prayers  and  hymns  with  which  they  put  to  sea, 
tley  went  back  again  with  the  coutrary  maledic- 
;*ions';  and  whereas  they  came  out  seamen,  they 
«ieparted  landmen,  and  relied  not  upon  their  naval 
■forces  but  upon  their  men  of  arms.  Nevertheless, 
in  respect  of  the  great  danger  yet  hanging  over 
■tliem,  these  miseries  seemed  all  [but]  tolerable. 

76.  Nicias,  perceiving  the  army  to  be  dejected, 
and  the  great  change  that  was  in  it,  came  up  to 
I  the  ranks,  and  encouraged  and  comforted  them  as 
far  as  for  the  present  means  he  was  able.  And  as 
he  went  from  part  to  part  be  exalted  his  voice 
more  than  ever  before,  both  as  being  earnest  in 
bis  exhortation,  and  because  also  he  desired  that 
the  benefit  of  his  words  might  reach  as  far  as 
night  be. 

77-  "  Athenians  and  confederates,  we  must  hope  m 
still,  even  in  our  present  estate.  Men  have  been  'I', 
Saved  ere  now  from  greater  dangers  than  these  are. 
Nor  ought  you  too  much  to  accuse  yourselves,  either 
loryour  losses  past,  or  the  undeserved  miseries  we 
srenow  in.  Even  I  myself,  that  have  the  advantage 
rf  none  of  you  in  strength  of  body,  (you  see  how 
1^  in  my  sickness),  nor  am  I  thought  inferior  to 

'  ["Omens".  Goell.] 
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any  of  you  for  prosperity  past,  either  in  respect  o(fc-^of 

mine  own  private  person  or  otherwise,  am  never ~- 

theless  now  in  as  much  danger  as  the  meanest  oft:  «f 
a  yon.     And  yet  I  have  worshipped  the  gods  fre —  ^- 
queutly  according  to  the  law,  and  lived  justly  andt^ 
unblameahly  towards  men.     For  which  cause  mv%^^- 
hope  is  still  confident  of  the  future  :  though  thes^^^^e 
calamities,  as  being  not  according  to  the  measiir^^^^e 
of  our  desert,  do  indeed  make  me  fear.     But  theisa^^ 
raay  perhaps  cease.     For  both  the  enemies  hav^^  e 
already  had  sufficient  fortune :  and  the  gods,  it  -Mif 
any  of  them  have  been  displeased  with  our  voyage-  -^^i 
have  already  sufficiently  punished  us.    Others  hav^»  ""^ 
invaded  their  neighbours  as  well  as  we :  and  a^B~*s 
their  offence,  which  proceeded  of  human  infirm  itj';^"^'' 
so  their  punishment  also  hath  been  tolerable.    An<Ei»  d 
we  have  reason  now,  both  to  hope  for  more  favoui*'  -■'" 
from  the  gods  ;  (for  our  case  deserveth  their  pit^i^:)' 
rather  than  their  hatred) ;  and  also  not  to  despair^K  r 
of  ourselves,  seeing  how  good  and  how  many  men*rr«i 
of  arms  you  are,  marching  together  in  order  o^^^* 
battle'.     Make  account  of  this,  that  wheresoever"-^ 
you  please  to  sit  down,  there  presently  of  yourselve^^^ 
you  are  a  city :  such  as  not  any  other  in   Sicily    ^ 
can  either  easily  sustain,  if  you  assault,  or  remove,  — 
if  you  be  once  seated.     Now  for  your  march,  that^= 
it  may  be  safe  and  orderly,  look  to  it  yourselves; 
making  no  other  account  any  of  you,  but  what  place 
soever  he  shall  be  forced  to  fight  in,  the  same,  if  he 
win  it,  must  be  his  country  and  his  walls".    March 


'  ["  And   lurveyiDg   jourselves,  that  wheresoever  you  please  to  at 

your  men  of  anus  liuw  good,  and  in  down"  kc] 

your  rauks  how  many  you  are,  de-  '  ["  By  winning  it,  he  will  there- 

spair  not  too  much,  liut  consider  hy  gain  halh  country  and  walls".] 
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yon  must  with  diligence,  both  night  and  day  alike, 
for  our  victQal  is  short :  and  if  we  can  but  reach 
some  amicable  territory  of  the  Siculi,  (for  these  are 
still  firm  to  us  for  fear  of  the  Syracusians),  then  oi 
you  may  think  yourselves  secure.  Let  us  there- 
fore send  before  to  them,  and  bid  them  meet  us', 
and  bring  us  forth  some  supplies  of  victual.  In 
sum,  soldiers,  let  me  tell  you  it  is  necessary  that 
you  be  valiant ;  for  there  is  no  place  near,  where 
being  cowards  you  can  possibly  be  saved  :  whereas 
if  you  escape  through  the  enemies  at  this  time,  you 
may  every  one-  see  again  whatsoever  anywhere  he 
most  desires  ;  and  the  Athenians  may  re-erect  the 
great  power  of  their  city,  how  low  soever  fallen. 
For  the  men,  not  the  walls  nor  the  empty  galleys, 
are  the  city," 

7B.  Nicias,  as  he  used  this  hortative,  went  withid 
about  the  army,  and  where  he  saw  any  man  straggle 
and  not  march  in  his  rank,  he  brought  him  about 
and  set  him  in  his  place.  Demosthenes  having 
spoken  to  the  same  or  like  purpose,  did  as  much 
to  those  soldiers  under  him.  And  they  marched 
forward,  those  with  Nicias  in  a  square  battalion, 
and  then  those  with  Demosthenes  in  the  rear^ 
And  the  men  of  arms  received  those  that  carried 
the  baggage,  and  the  other  multitude,  within  them. 
When  they  were  come  to  the  ford  of  the  river  Th( 
Anapus,  they  there  found  certain  of  the  Syracu-  "" 


A.C  419. 
Oi.Sl.4 


'  ["  They  Lave  been  sent  to  and 
tuld  to  meet  us".  Heklier  iScc,  irpo- 

wiwt/MTfrtu :  Vul^,  TrporiftTTtrs^ 

'  [_•'  The  rest  of  you  sliall  see 
again    Stc,  and   you,   Atlienjaus, 
,  ilutU  re-erect  he."] 


'  ["And  they  marched  siranged 
in  a  hallow  ohloDg,  the  diriHion  of 
NiL-ius  leading  the  wai/,  and  tlial  of 
DeuioBihenes  followinff".    Bckkei 

Jiic,  wpCiTav  /liv  riyaiiuvm  :   vulgO 
desunt] 
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siana  and  their  confederates  embattled  against  ihei 
on  the  bank :  but  these  they  put  to  flight,  anc^K. 
having  won  the  passage  inarched  forward.  Bnt_  ~ 
the  Syracusian  horsemen  lay  still  upon  them,  anf^HL 
their  light-armed  plied  them  with  their  darts,  iu^^ 
the  flank.  This  day  the  Athenians  marched  fort j*—  — 
furlongs,  and  lodged  that  night  at  the  foot  of  ^^». 
.  certain  hill.  The  next  day,  as  soon  as  it  was  light^^.. 
they  marched  forwards  about  twenty  furlongs  ;  ant^^L 

descending  into  a  certain  champaign  ground,  en 

camped  there,  with  intent  both  to  get  victual  at--  ^ 
the  houses,  (for  the  place  was  inhabited),  and  to^^^ 
carry  water  with  them  thence :  for  before  them  ii^^^^ 

the  way  they  were  to  pass,  for  many  furlongs  toge 

tber  there  was  but  little  to  be  had.     But  the  Syra^ 

cusians  in  the  meantime  got  before  them,  and  cuC  ^ 
off''  their  passage  with  a  wall.    This  was  at  a  steeps 
hill,  on  either  aide  whereof  was  the  channel  of  em^ 
torrent  with  steep  and  rocky  banks :   and   it  i^ 
called  Acrseum  Lepas'.     The  next  day  the  Athe- 
nians went  on :  and  the  horsemen  and  darters  of 
the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates,  being  a, 
great  number  of  both,  pressed  them  so  with  their 
horses  and  darts,  that  the  Athenians  after  long- 
fight  were  compelled  to  retire  a^^ain  into  the  same 


'  ["  Aq  J  \vere  culling  off";  that 
IB,  (luring  tliis  bull  or  tlie  Athcii. 
i«.,sO 

'  \}jirae,  ai;cording  to  Goeller, 
UgniGeB  mpri:  "  ihe  lop  of  t!ie 
rock". — It  muit  be  remembcn.'d, 
Ihatthcobjectof  ibeAtbeniaos  was 
to  praeliuli)  fur  tnau);b  Inlo  the  iu- 
teiior  to  reach  ihn  toiiiitry  of  the 
Sikeli.  This  the;  sUempIed  id  the 
first  inElaucc  1<>  effect,  byasi'ending 


one  of  the  vallejs  which  fall  inlor 
that  of  the  Annpiis  i  but  being  un- 
able to  force  their  passage  in  thifr 
direction,  the;  fell  hack  apon  the 
cuast,  intending  lu  follow  the  coast- 
road  through  llie  low  countij  near 
Ihc  sea  till  the;  should  Hmre  at 
anollier  vallej,  when  tbey  would 
again  turn  inland,  and  make  a 
second  attempt  to  penetrate  to  their 
friendii  the  Sikeli.  Am.] 
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camp;  but  now  with  less  victual  than  before,  be-       vu. 
caose  the  horsemen  would  suffer  them  no  more  to 
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Straggle  abroad.  79.  In  the  morning  betimes  they  a.c.418. 
dislodged,  and  put  themselves  on  their  march  eth  s^teiki4r. 
again,  and  forced  their  way  to  the  hill*  which  the 
enemy  had  fortified ;  where  they  found  before  them 
the  Syracusian  foot  embattled  in  great  length 
above  the  fortification  [on  the  hill's  side]  :  for  the 
place  itself  was  but  narrow.  The  Athenians  com- 
ing up  assaulted  the  wall :  but  the  shot  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  many,  and  the  steepness  of  the 
lull,  (for  they  could  easily  cast  home  from  above), 
making  them  unable  to  take  it,  they  retired  again 
and  rested.  There  happened  withal  some  claps  of 
thunder  and  a  shower  of  rain,  as  usually  falleth  out 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  being  now  near  autumn  : 
which  further  disheartened  the  Athenians,  who 
thought  that  also  this  did  tend  to  their  destruction. 
Whilst  they  lay  still,  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusian  s 
*nt  part  of  their  army  to  raise  a  wall  at  their 
backs,  in  the  way  they  had  come :  but  this  the 
Athenians  hindered,  by  sending  against  them  part 
rf  theirs.  After  this,  the  Athenians  retiring  with 
their  whole  army  into  a  more  champaign  ground^, 
lodged  there  that  night :  and  the  next  day  went  7th  September. 
forward  again.  And  the  Syracusians  with  their 
^arts,  from  every  part  round  about,  wounded  many 
<>f  them ;  and  when  the  Athenians  charged,  they 
'^tired,  and  when  they  retired,  the  Syracusians 
^rged ;  and  that  especially  upon  the  hindmost, 
that  by  putting  to  flight  a  few  they  might  terrify 
the  whole  army.    And  for  a  good  while  the  Athen- 

[**  And  sought  to  force  and  win    in  great  depth  above"  &c.] 
^Mll"*  &c   GoeU.— **  embattled        »  ["  More  towards  the  plain''.] 
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vii.  iaiis  in  this  manner  withstood  them ;  and  afte 
■  '  ■  wards,  being  gotten  five  or  six  furlongs  forwar 
A.c..iia.  they  rested  in  the  plain  :  and  the  Syracusiaus  wi 
from  them  to  their  own  camp. 
viciM  .nci  Dc^  80.  This  night  it  was  concluded  by  Nicias 
iheni™™""  Demosthenes,  seeing  the  miserable  estate  of  tW 
r^N^iX'^  army,  and  the  want  already  of  all  necessaries,  au' 
ini-i. .ml  in  that  many  of  their  men  in  many  assaults  of  th 
iiQiiiii™.in  u»  enemy  were  wounded,  to  lead  away  the  army  as  ft 
uim bll^i^M. as  they  possibly  could':  not  the  way  they  pui 
posed  before,  but  tovvai'd  the  sea  ;  which  was  tt 
contrary  way  to  that  which  theSyracusiansguardei 
Now  this  whole  journey  of  the  army  lay  not  ti 
wards  Catana,  but  towards  the  other  side  of  Sicil 
Camarina  and  Gela,  and  the  cities,  as  well  Grecis 
as  barbarian,  that  way.  When  they  had  mac 
many  fires  accordingly,  they  marched  in  the  nigh 
and  (as  usually  it  falleth  out  in  all  armies,  an 
most  of  all  in  the  greatest,  to  be  subject  to  affrigl 
and  terror,  especially  marching  by  night  and  i 
hostile  ground,  and  the  enemy  near)  were  iti  coi 
fusion-.  The  army  of  Nicias  leading  the  way,  ke] 
together  and  got  far  afore ;  but  that  of  Demo 


'  ["The  luiscrnlilc  ntntc  ^c,  southward  of  tbeAnapiis.  Toefli 

h«tli  /rum  Uie  want  &c.  anil  from  lliis  thcj  prupOBOil  to  g«m  a  mu 

iiian;beingwouDileiI,tuleavebun]-  upim  llie  enemy  by  scUing  oat 

ing  ull  the  iires  they  could  4Ln(l  Icud  i]i|;ht,  and  t'allin);  back  towardcl 

Kwuy  the  army  Hd  rnr&c" — It  being  st.'a  tilt  theycumemto  the  road  fit 

DOW   roonirest  that  to    reach   the  Syracuse  to  HeloruB :  and  then 

Sikelian  country  by  the  valley  from  follow  this  rood  iti  a  diTecIion  f 

Syracuse,  was  utterly  hopeless,  the  niUcl  to  ihe  cimrI,  lilt  ihcy  reach 

generals  resolved  to  change  the  line  the  Uacyparis,  when   tliey   wou 

of  retreat,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  turn  agtiin  to  tlte  right  utdoo 

nterior  by  the  valley  of  the  Caey-  more   rnove  towarda  I"  " 

puris.  icmiinBting  on  the  sca-(Mnst  Arnold.] 


the 


'  Q"  A  panic  united  tl 
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thenes,  which  was  the  greater  half,  was  both  severed       vii. 
from  the  rest  and  marched  more  disorderly.    Ne-    '     '     ' 

*  YBAB   XIX. 

vertheless,  by  the  morning  betimes  they  got  to  the  A.c.4ia 
sea-side,  and  entering  into  the  Helorine  way  they  sui  septeiibir. 
went  on  towards  the  river  Cacyparis,  to  the  end 
'when  they  came  thither  to  march  upwards  along 
the  river's  side  through  the  heart  of  the  country. 
For  they  hoped  that  this  way  the  Siculi,  to 
whom  they  had  sent,  would  meet  them.  When 
they  came  to  the  river,  here  also  they  found  a 
certain  guard  of  the  Syracusians  stopping  their 
passage  with  a  wall  and  with  piles.  When  they 
tad  quickly  forced  this  guard,  they  passed  the 
river,  and  again  marched  on  to  another  river,  called 
firineus :  for  that  was  the  way  which  the  guides 
directed  them  ^ 

81.  In  the  meantime  the  Syracusians  and  their 
confederates,  as  soon  as  day  appeared,  and  that 
^hey  knew  the  Athenians  were  gone,  most  of  them 
accusing  Gylippus  as  if  he  had  let  them  go  with  his 
^Usent,  followed  them  with  speed  the  same  way, 
^hich  they  easily  understood  they  were  gone ;  and 
^t>out  dinner  time  overtook  them.  When  they  Demosthenw 
^ere  come  up  to  those  with  Demosthenes,  who  e^^'^^^/tei? 
^^re  the  hindmost,  and  had  marched  more  slowly  "lr»*!^^™' 

^  •'   and  M  taken. 

^*^d  disorderly  than  the  other  part  had  done,  as 
"^^ng  been  put  into  disorder  in  the  night,  they 
fell  upon  them  and  fought.  And  the  Syracusian 
*^OTseinen  hemmed  them  in  and  forced  them  up 

[Finding  the  enemy  already  on  their  guides  informing  them  that  by 

^^  Cacyparis,  they  were  afraid  of  ascending  this  they  might  gain  the 

^*^ding  the  valley  stopped  at  the  interior ;  and  here,  as  they  hoped, 

^Pper  end;  and  therefore  marched  might  anticipate  tlie  enemy.    Ar- 

^^  to  the  next,  that  of  the  Erineus :  nold.] 
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into  a  narrow  compass,  the  more  easily  now',  be- 
cause they  were  divided  from  the  rest.  Now  the 
army  of  Nicias  was  gone  by  this  time  one  hundred 
and  fifty  furlongs-  further  on.  For  he  led  away  the 
faster,  because  he  thought  not  that'  their  safety 
consisted  in  staying  and  fighting  vohintarily  ;  but 
rather  in  a  speedy  retreat,  and  then  only  fighting 
when  they  could  not  choose.  But  Demosthenes 
was  both  in  greater  and  more  continvial  toil,  in 
respect  that  he  marched  in  the  rear,  and  conse- 
quently was  pressed  by  the  enemy' :  and  seeing 
the  Syracusians  pursuing  him,  he  went  not  ou,  but 
put  his  men  in  order  to  fight,  till  by  his  stay  he 
was  encorapassed,  and  reduced,  he  and  the  Athe- 
nians with  him,  into  great  disorder.  For  being 
shut  up"  within  a  place  enclosed  round  with  a  wall, 
and  which  on  either  side  had  a  way  [open]  amongst 
abundance  of  olive  trees  ;  they  were  charged  from 
all  sides  at  once  with  the  enemy's  shot.  For  the 
Syracusians  assaulted  them  in  this  kind,  and  not 
in  close  battle,  upon  very  good  reason.  For  to 
hazard  battle  against  men  desperate,  was  not  so 
much  for  theirs,  as  for  the  Athenians'  advantage. 
Besides,  after  so  manifest  successes,  they  spared 
themselves  somewhat ;  because  they  were  loth  to 
wear  themselves  out^  before  the  end  of  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  thought  by  this  kind  of  fight  to  sxibdue 


'  [•'/nA*<r.    BeUet  &c,,  i.)'-. 

theencm}-:  and  at'tliis  time,  Ldow- 

/ 

one  MS.  ij^,.] 

ing  the  SjraoLsans  were  piireuiug 

/  • 

»  ["As  inuch   as   fifty  stadia". 

hiiu,  he  was  more  luken  up  wilb 

fCt 

BeUer  ka,  jcoi  mvn'tiaivra:  viilgo, 
iHtriv  c.  ir.1 

ordering  his  men  for  baide  iban  in 

uiareliiniron.till&c.-] 

/4 

'  [••  That  in  tJieir  present  condi- 


u  the  first  to  sustain        •  ["  To  be  taken  off".] 
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and  take  them  alive.     82.  Wliereapon,  after  they       vit. 
bad  plied  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  all    "^i^^^^ 
day  long  from  every  side  with  shot,  and  saw  that     A,c.4it 
with  their  wounds  and  other  annoyance  they  were 
already  tired :  GyUppus  and  the  Syracusians  and 
their  confederates  first  made  proclamation,  that  if 
any  of  the  islanders  would  come  over  to  them,  they 
should  be  at  liberty.     And  the  men  of  some  few 
cities  went  over.    And  by  and  by  after,  they  made  DrmonhoMi 
agreement  with  all  the  rest  that  were  with  Demos-  ^"^"^ 
thenes ;  that  they  should  deliver  up  their  arms, 
and  none  of  them  be  put  to  death,  neither  vio- 
lently, nor  by  bonds,  nor  by  want  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life.     And  they  all  yielded,  to  the  number 
of    six  thousand  men  :  and  the   silver  they  had, 
they  laid  it  all   down,  casting  it  into  the  hollow 
of  targets ;  and  filled  with  the  same  four  targets. 
A.nd  these  men    they  carried  presently  into   the 
city. 

Nicias,  and  those  that  were  with  him,  attmned 
tte  same  day  to  the  river  Erineus;  which  passing, 
lie    caused  his  army  to  sit  down  upon  a  certain 
ground  more  elevate  than  the  rest.   83.  Where  the 
Syracuaiaus  the  next  day  overtook  and  told  htm,oiiiR,p(«mii 
•hut  those  with  Demosthenes  had  yielded  them- 
*^lves  ;  and  willed  him  to  do  the  like.    But  he,  not 
■•^lieving  it,  took  truce  for  a  horseman  to  enquire 
^t*e  truth.     Upon  return  of  the  horseman,  andThvomror 
'^^ord  that  they  had  yielded,  he  sent  a  herald  toi,i™..'rn„ 
^ylippus  and  the  Syracusians  :  saying,  that  he  was  """''"'''■ 
*^ontent  to  compound  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians, 
^  repay  whatsoever  money  the  Syracusians  had 
•^id  out,  so  that  his  army  might  be  suffered  to  de- 
tart;  and  that  till  payment  of  the  money  were 
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made,  he  would  deliver  them  hostages,  Athenians, 
every  hostage  rated  as  a  talent.  But  Gylippus  and 
the  Syracusiaiis  refusing  the  condition,  charged 
them ;  and  having  hemmed  them  in,  plied  them 
with  shot,  as  they  had  done  the  other  army,  from 
every  side  till  evening.  This  part  of  the  army  was 
also  pinched  with  the  want  both  of  victual  and 
other'  necessaries.  Nevertheless  observing  the 
quiet  of  the  night,  they  were  about  to  march. 
But  no  sooner  took  they  their  arms  up,  than  the 
Syracusians  perceiving  it  gave  the  alarm.  Where- 
upon the  Athenians  finding  themselves  discovered, 
sat  down  again  :  all  but  three  hundred,  who  break- 
ing by  force  through  the  guards,  marched  as  far 
KT.  as  they  could  that  night".  84.  And  Nicias,  when 
it  was  day,  led  his  army  forward;  the  Syracusians 
and  their  confederates  still  pressing  them  in  the 
same  manner,  shooting  and  darting  at  them  from 
every  side.  The  Athenians  hasted  to  get  the  river 
Asinarus ;  not  only  because  they  were  urged  on 
every  side  by  the  assault  of  the  many  horsemen 
and  other  multitude,  and  thought  to  be  more  at 
ease  when  they  were  over  the  river,  but  out  of 
weariness  also  and  desire  to  drink.  When  they 
were  come  unto  the  river,  they  rushed  in  without 
any  order,  every  man  striving  who  should  first  get 
over.  But  the  pressing  of  the  enemy,  made  the 
passage  now  more  difficult''.  For  being  forced  to 
take  the  river  in  heaps,  they  fell  upon  and  trampled 
one  another  under  their  feet ;  and  falling  amongst 


'  Vulgo,  oXXuv ;  Bekk.  Sec.  om.]  no  longer;  and  every  mun  slriying 

'  1''Wentoffin  theDightastliey  to  get  orer  first,  and   the   enemj 

<!<'"I<1''0  lying  upon  them,  made  the  passa^ 

'["Thejrushir.obscrvingorder  now  ditBculi".] 
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the  spears  and  utensils  of  the  army,  some  perished  vii. 
presently;  and  others  catching  hold  one  of  an-  \^^^ ^^^ 
other  ^,  were  carried  away  together  down  the  ^^-J^J* 
stream.  And  [not  only]  the  Syracusians  standing 
along  the  farther  bank,  being  a  steep  one,  killed 
the  Athenians  with  their  shot  from  above,  as  they 
were  many  of  them  greedily  drinking,  and  trou- 
bling one  another  in  the  hollow  of  the  river :  but 
the  Peloponnesians  came  also  down  and  slew  them 
with  their  swords,  and  those  especially  that  were 
iii  the  river^  And  suddenly  the  water  was  cor- 
rupted :  nevertheless  they  drunk  it,  foul  as  it  was 
with  blood  and  mire ;  and  many  also  fought  for  it. 
85.  In  the  end,  when  many  dead  lay  heaped  in  the 
river,  and  the  army  was  utterly  defeated,  part  at 
the  river,  and  part  (if  any  gat  away)  by  the  horse-  loth  September. 
naen;  Nicias  yielded  himself  unto  Gylippus,  (having 
Daore  confidence  in  him  than  in  the  Syracusians)  : 
to  be  for  his  own  person  at  the  discretion  of  him 
£irid  the  Lacedaemonians,  and^  no  further  slaughter 
to  be  made  of  the  soldiers.  Gylippus  from  thence- 
forth commanded  to  take  prisoners.  So  the  residue, 
Except  such  as  were  hidden  from  them,  (which 
^v^ere  many),  they  carried  alive  into  the  city.   They 

^  ["  And  entangled  (in  the  bag-  went  down  and  slew  them  in  the 

&^)  sank  down".  Goell.  Arn.     It  river.    And  the  water  was  quicklj 

^«  said  a  little  below,  that  the  men  spoiled :  nevertheless  Sec." — Here, 

^ght  with  each    other    for    the  as  in  otlier  instances,  the  Syracu- 

^ter :  a  fact  inconsistent  with  the  sans  showed  no  inclination  to  come 

stream  being    strong    enough   to  to  close  quarters  with  the  Athenians; 

**  carry  them  away*.]  but  were  better  pleased  to  see  that 

'  [And  the  Syracusans  Sec.  killed  done  by  the  Peloponnesian  troops, 

the  Athenians,  as  they  were  drink-  whilst  they  themselves  plied  them 

ingj  ^  and  confusedly  crowded  to-  with  missiles  from  a  distance.  Am.] 

getber  in  the  hollow  of  the  river :  •  ["  But  no  further  slaughter  &c. 

and  the  Peloponnesians  especially  And  after  this  Gylippus''  Sec."} 
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sent  also  to  pursue  the  three  hundred  which  brake 
through  their  guards  in  the  night ;  and  took  them. 
That  whicli  was  left  together  of  this  army  to  the 
pubhc,  was  not  much';  but  they  that  were  con- 
veyed away  by  stealth  were  very  many :  and  all 
Sicily  was  filled  with  them,  because  they  were  not 
taken,  as  those  with  Demosthenes  were,  by  com- 
position. Besides,  a  great  part  [of  these]  were 
slain  ;  for  the  slaughter  [at  this  time]  was  exceed- 
ing great,  none  greater  in  all  the  Sicilian  war'. 
They  were  also  not  a  few  that  died  in  those  other 
assaults  in  their  march.  Nevertheless  many  also 
escaped,  some  then  presently,  and  some  by  running 
away  after  servitude  ;  the  rendezvous  of  whom  was 
Catana. 

86.  The  Syracusians  and  their  confederates 
being  come  together,  returned  with  their  prisoners, 
all  they  could  get,  and  with  the  spoil,  into  the 
city.  As  for  all  other  the  prisoners  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  their  confederates,  they  put  them  into 
the  quarries\  as  the  safest  custody.     But  Nicias 


>  ["TheponionortheutiiYtluit 
«ru  collected  logetlier  in  a  bodj, 
was  not  much:  but  thrj  thai*  Jcc] 

'  [Hobbcs  bai  adaplnl  fais  lao. 
gvage  Id  the  words  **  SirilUm  wtt'. 
Tbe  ooiDp«riMii  b  uodoubiedl; 
WMk:  ami  seiue  Atein  to  it«d 
"Qnrian  war*,] 

*  [Lauiumias  Synuaautas  omiifs 

ln|pm»,  DM^nii'tcuia  rrgum  «  *J- 


tarn  seplum  undique,  nihil  liia 
tutum  ad  cnstodias  nee  Sen  nee 
roptaii  poUst.  la  has  lautumiai, 
si  qui  publice  custodiendi  Eunt, 
etiatn  ex  ceteris  oppidis  Sictlis  de- 
duci  imperantur.  Cic.  ii- VeiT.  &, 
cited  liT  Goell.' — In  retaliation  at 
this  tnalmeDt  of  Uie  Atheoiani,  die 
Sftacusms  taken  bj  Thrasyllusil 
the  battle  of  Epbesus,  were  put  into 
the  qiurries  of  Munjchia.  Bat  the 
piitoDeis  contHicd  to  dif  thetr  wa; 
ontthioufb  tW  rock:  and  escaped 
lo  Mefua,  wWie  thej  occasiaDtd 
^  wnAx  of  Nixaa.  which  AlheH 
^  wot  aguB  Rcofcr.] 
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and  Demosthenes  they  killed,  against  Gylippus  his       vii. 
will.    For  Gylippus  thought  the  victory  would  be    \^^^  ^  ~ 
very  honourable,  if,  over  and  above  all  his  other     ^-^V^* 
success^  he  could  carry  home  both  the  generals  of 
the  enemy  to  Lacedaemon.     And  it  fell  out  that 
one  of  them,   Demosthenes,  was    their  greatest 
enemy,  for  the  things  he  had  done  in  the  island 
and  at  Pylus ;  and  the  other,  upon  the  same  occa- 
sion, their  greatest  friend.     For  Nicias  had  ear- 
nestly laboured  to  have  those  prisoners  which  were 
t^ken  in  the  island,  to  be  set  at  liberty ;  by  per- 
suading the  Athenians  to  the  peace.     For  which 
oaose  the  Lacedaemonians  were  inclined  to  love 
bim :  and  it  was  principally  in  confidence  of  that, 
that  he  rendered  himself  to  Gylippus.     But  cer- 
tain Sjrracusians,  as  it  is  reported,  some  of  them 
for  fear  (because  they  had  been  tampering  with 
him)  lest  being  put  to  the  torture  he  might  bring 
tlem  into  trouble,  whereas  now  they  were  well 
enough ;    and  others,  especially  the  Corinthians, 
fearing  he  might  get  away  by  corruption  of  one  or 
other,  being  wealthy,  and  work  them  some  mis- 
chief afresh,  having  persuaded  their  confederates 
to  the  same,  killed  him.     For  these,  or  for  causes 
liear  unto  these,  was  he  put  to  death :  being  the 
loan  that,  of  all  the  Grecians  of  my  time,  had  least 
deserved  to  be  brought  to  so  great  a  degree  of 
**U8ery^ 

87.  As  for  those  in  the  quarries,  the  Syracusians 
^tidied  them  at  first  but  ungently.  For  in  this 
follow  place^,   first  the  sun  and  suflFocating   air 

^["Dcsenred,  for  his  study  of  every        '  [**  For  in  a  hollow,  and  many 
*^^lttl  Tirtoe,  to  be  brought  &c.''J      in  small  space,  first  the  sun  &c."] 


(being  without  roof)  anuoyed  them  one  way ;  and 
on  the  other  side,  the  nights  coming  upon  that 
heat,  autumnal  and  cold,  put  them,  by  reason  of 
the  alteration,  into  strange  diseases ;  especially 
doing  all  things,  for  want  of  room,  in  one  and  the 
same  place ;  and  the  carcasses  of  such  as  died  of 
their  wounds,  or  change'  [of  air]  or  other  like 
accident,  lying  together  there  on  heaps.  Also  the 
smell  was  intolerable  :  besides  that  they  were 
afflicted  with  hunger  and  thirst.  For  for  eight 
months  together,  they  allowed  no  more  but  to 
every  man  a  cotyle*  of  water  by  the  day,  and 
two  cotyles  of  corn.  And  whatsoever  misery  is 
probable  that  men  in  such  a  place  may  suffer,  they 
suffered.  Some  seventy  days  they  lived  thus 
thronged.  Afterwards,  retaining  the  Athenians, 
.and  such  Sicilians  and  Italians  as  were  of  the 
army  with  them,  they  sold  the  rest.  How  many 
were  taken  in  all,  it  is  hard  to  say  exactly :  but 
they  were  seven  thousand  at  the  fewest.  And 
this  was  the  greatest  action  that  happened  in  all 
this  war,  or  at  all,  that  we  have  heard  of  amongst 
the  Grecians* :  being  to  the  victors  most  glorious. 


'  ["  Or  (Ae change":  of  lempora- 
lure  ahove-inentionMl.] 

'  [See  It.  16,  note.} 

'  ["  Or,  as  appears  lo  me,  llic 
greatest  even  oftbe  HellcDiuailions 
known  bj  report".— We  bnvc  a  de- 
•oriplion  by  Livyofa  inomeDt,two 
centuries  later  thsn  the  present 
^me,  when  Syracuse,  not  as  now 
exulting  over  a  defeated  besieging 
anny,wuiiOn  the  point,  alter  slaad- 
iiig  a  three  years'  »ege,  of  lasting 
llie  treatment  of  n  cily  tiiken  by 


iLssBiilt.  "  3Iarceltus,  ut  mcenii 
iugressus,  ex  supcrioribui  lucij 
iirbeut,  Dmtiium  fenne  ilia  teinpe*. 
tate  pulchcrrimam,  subjectam  oco- 
lis  vidit,  illachrymasse  dicitur, 
panim  guadlo  tnnta^  perpetratie  tti, 
partim  vetuata  gloria  urbis.  Atl>e- 
nieDsium  classes  demetsip,  ct  daa 
ingeutes  exercitus  cum  duohus  da- 
rissimis  duct  bus  deleU,  ovcurre- 
baot ;  ct  tol  bella  cum  Carlbagi- 
niensibui  tanto  cum  diMrimine 
pcsta ;  lot    tiLni    opuleoti   tynuui 
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and   most  calamitous   to    the  vanquished.    For       vn. 
being  wholly  overcome  in  every  kind,  and  receiv-    \^^^j^ 
ing  small  loss  in  nothing,  their  army,  and  fleet,     A.c.4ia 
and  all  [that  ever  they  had],  perished  (as  they 
use  to  say)  with  an  universal  destruction  ^     Few 
of  many  returned  home.     And  thus  passed  the 
business  concerning  Sicily. 

legesque Ea  quum  uniyersa  drove  them  to  make  trial  of  dicta- 

oociinerentanimo,8ubiretquecogi-  tors:  an  experiment  which  at  last 

titio, jam  Ula  momento  horse  arsura  ended  in  the  tjranny  of  Dionysius : 

eiiui]a,etadcinere8reditura:  prius-  another  example  to  be  added  to 

(pimm  ngna  Achradinam  admoreret,  those  of  Theagenes  of  Megara  (iy. 

pnemittit  Sjracusanos,  ut  alloqnio  66,note)  and  Peisistratus  of  Athens, 

lesi  perlicerent  hostes  ad  deden-  of  the  people  becoming  the  dape  of 

dam  urbem."  xxy.  24.— For  the  confidence  placed  in  a  demagogue 

fieaent,  as  at  Athens  the  vavriKbc  for  his  merit  of  &7r$x'^ua  i  xpdc 

ix^9  the  authors  of  the  victoij  of  to^q  wXovfriovQ,  hatred  of  the  rich. 

Salamis,  and  thence  of  the  Athen-  See  Arist  t.  4, 5.] 

itQ  97f/coir(a  and  dominion  of  the  ^  [The  loss  is  computed  by  Iso- 

Ka,  established  an  unlimited  and  crates  at  40,000  soldiers,  and  240 

imastible   democracy,  so  did  it  triremes:  by  Boeckh,   at   65,000 

Inppen  here.    But  less  than  ten  soldiers.    The  narrative  of  Thucy- 

Tnn^  experience  of  their  own  inca-  dides  shows  a  loss  of  209  triremes. 

pwitj  for  the  task  of  government,  Ooeller.] 
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The  revolt  of  the  AthcniEia  confederates  and  the  offers  made 
Tissaphemea  and  Phamabazus,  the  king's  lieuteDonte  of 
lower  Asia,  draw  the  Lacedajmoniana  to  the  war  in  Ionia  and 
Hellespont. — First  in  Ionia,  and  the  provinces  of  Tissaphemes: 
who,  by  the  counsel  of  Alcibiades  and  connivance  of  Aatyochns, 
hinderclh  their  proceedings. — Alcibiades  in  the  meanwhile, 
to  make  way  for  his  return  inlo  his  country,  giveth  occasion  of 
sedition  about  the  government:  whence  ensued  the  authority  of 
THE  FODR  HimDBKD,  imder  the  pretext  of  the  five  tbousamd: 
the  recalling  of  Alcibiades  by  the  army:  and  at  length,  by  his 
countenance,the  deposing  again  of  THE  FOUR  EHNDRED,  and  end 
of  the  sedition. — But  in  the  meantime  they  lose  Eubsa. 
— Mindarus,  the  successor  of  Astyochus,  fin  ding  himself  abused 
by  Tisgaphemes,  carrieth  the  war  to  Phamabazus  into  Helles- 
pont: and  there  presently  loseth  a  battle  to  the  Athet 
before  Abydos,  being  then  enmrner  and  the  twenty-first 


J 


oftl 


_ 


1.  When  the  news  was  told  at  Athens,  they 
believed  not  a  long  time,  tliough  it  were  plainly 
related  and  by  those  very  soldiers '  that  escaped 
from  the  defeat  itself,  that  all  was  so  utterly  lost  as 
it  was.     When  they  knew  it,  they  were  mightily 

'  ["Byilie  best  or  most  credible    Goell.—"  that  all  mu  at  aaya 
of  the  soldiers  thai  escaped"  Sic.    so  utterly  lost"  &c.] 
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fended  with  the  orators'  that  furthered  the  voy-      vin. 
'e :  as  if  they  themselves  had  never  decreed  it.     "     ' 
ley  were  angry  also  with   those  that  gave  out     a.c,4is. 
ophecies^  and  with  the  soothsayers:  and  with  Tboibnrmd 
losoever  else  had  at  first  by  any  divination  pat  "',™J'^lJ| 
em  into  hope   that  Sicily  should   be    subdued. '"■"'''« "'"■ 
'ery  thing,  from  every  place,  grieved  them ;  and 
ir  and  astonishment,  the  greatest  that  ever  they 
:re  in,  beset  them  round".     For  they  were  not 
ly  grieved  for  the  loss  which  both  every  man  in 
rticular  and  the  whole  city  sustained,  of  so  many 
in  of  arras,  horsemen,  and  serviceable  men,  the 
;e  whereof  they  saw  was  not  left :    but  seeing 
ey  had  neither  galleys  in  their  haven,  nor  money 
their  treasury,  nor  furniture  in  their  galleys, 
;re  even   desperate   at  that  present    of    their 
fety ;  and  thouglit  the  enemy  out  of  Sicily  would 
itne  forthwith  with  their  fleet  into  Peira;us,  espe- 
ally  after  the  vanquishing  of  so  great  a  navy ; 
id  that  the  enemy  here  would  surely  now,  with 
mble  preparation  in  every  kind,  press  them  to 
e  utmost  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  be  aided 
erein  by  their  revolting  confederates.     Never- Ti.e  Aiiirni,,, 
eless,  as  far  as  their  means  would  stretch,  it  vtas  [|^',|"  *■"""' 
aught  best  to  stiind  it  out;  and  getting  mate- 
ils  and  money  where  they  could  have  it,  to  make 
»dy  a  navy,  and  to  make  sure  of  their  confedc- 
'.es,  especially  those  of  Eubcea ;    and  to  intro- 
ce  a  greater  frugality  in  the  city*,  and  to  erect 

[TtMt»,Demnstmtus;andpro-  rallcil  noi  fur  from  the  city.] 

l)rKsaiiiler,ch.49:  also  Amlto-  '["AndlheEeeyenlaliadcliangeil 

,eh.6S.  Ooell.]  tlieir  bopes  intii  feanitnl  the  utmost 

[Tbe  people  misinterpreted  an  coiMternation".  Goclt.] 

;le  baio  Dudona,  £utXIav  oIkI'  *  [That  is,  in  respet-t  of  sacred 

:  orerlookiDg  a  sniaU  bill  so  festivals,  shows,  and  Ibe  pn;  of  ibc 
Y  2 
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a  magistracy  of  the  elder  sort,  as  occasion  shonld 

be  offered  to  preeonsvilt  of  the  business  that  passed. 

And  they  were  ready,  in  respect  of  their  present 

fear,  (as  is  the  people's  fashion),  to  order  every 

TbeBodottia  thing  aright.     And  as  they  resolved  this,  so  they 

T^miT.         did  it.     And  the  summer  ended. 

TfeGrtdan.         2.  Thc  Winter  following,  upon  the  great  over- 

{;;^'^J,°J„  throw  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  all  the  Grecians 

AiiiHuiuu.       were  presently   up    against    them.    Those   who 

before  were  confederates  of  neither  side,  thought 

^^H^  fit  no  longer,  though  uncalled,  to  abstain  from  the 

^^B  war,  but  to  go  against  the  Athenians  of  their  own 

^^^1  accord ;  as  having  not  only  every  one  severally  this 

^^H  thought,    that    had    the    Athenians   prospered    in 

^^^H  Sicily  they  would  afterwards  have  come  upon  them 

^^H  also,  but  imagined'  withal  that  the  rest  of  the  war 

^^H  would  be  hut  short,  whereof  it  would  be  an  honour 

^^^P  to  participate.     And  such  of  them  as  were  conffr- 

^^^  derates  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  longed  now  more 

than  ever  to  be  freed  as  soon  as  might  be  of  their 

great  toil.     But  above  all,  the  cities  subject  to  the 

Athenians  were  ready,  even  beyond  their  abihty, 

to  revolt ;  as  they  that  judged  according  to  their 

passion,  without  admitting  reason  in  the  matter, 

that  the  next  summer  they  were  to  remain  with 

•nwhop-ofih. victory*.     But  the  Lacedremonians  themselves  took 

lusdcniamuis.  jjgj^j.(.^  ^^^  ^^j^y  from  all  this,  but  also  principally 

jurors.  Diik. — The  precoiisultalion  '  [ijyov/itvw:  om.  Bekket,  fcc] 

(ipernledasa  velo  upou  nioringKny  '  ["  AsUiej  thatjud)(«tl  BCCOld- 

in»ttcr  in  the  public  assembler  not  infc  to  imxsian :  and  did  not  stlotr 

finlappruvcdnfbythiscauiicil.  It  tbem  a  word  to  say  as  lo  ilieit 

seeiDB  probable  that  ibis  iuDOTation  being-  able  to  hold  out  aaolher  nim- 

vfss  inleudcd  as  a  step  to  furllier  met":  tbal  ii.  considered  they  had 

changes  of  an  oligarchical  tendency,  no  chance  uf  holding  ouL    Arnold, 

See  Thirl,  cb.  xxvii.]  Goellct.] 
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■from  that,  that  their  confederates  in  Sicily  with 
great  power,  having  another  navy  now  necessarily 
added  to  their  own',  would  in  all  likelihood  be 
-with  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  And 
being  every  way  full  of  hopes,  they  purposed 
-without  delay^  to  fall  close  to  the  war:  making 
account,  if  this  were  well  ended,  both  to  be  free 
liereafter  from  any  more  such  dangers  as  the  Athe- 
nians, if  they  had  gotten  Sicily,  would  have  put 
them  into ;  and  also  having  pulled  them  down,  to 
have  the  principality  of  all  Greece  now  secure  unto 
themselves. 

3.  Whereupon  Agis  their  king  went  out  with  a  a, 
part  of  his  army  the  same  winter  from  Deceleia,  and  " 
levied  money  amongst  the   confederates  for  the 
building  of  a  navy  :  and  turning  into  the  Melian 
gulf,  upon  an  old  grudge  took  a  great  booty  from 
the    Qit^ans,    which   he   made   money  of;    and 


'  ["To  iheir  former  resources''. 
The  meaning  is,  thst  necessity  had 
cumpelted  tlte  Sicilians  to  equip  ■i 
fleet,  wbicli  but  for  Ihe  Atlii^niuu 
npcdition  tliey  never  nould  liave 
done.  Arn.J 

'  ["  Tbey  purposed  in  eameit  to 
rail"  Ac] 

*  ["  Upon  ihc  old  enmily  between 
ibent  carried  off  the  greMler  part  of 
llidT  pillngealde  property ,  and 
nmile  niouej  uf  it:  und  forced  the 
AohtEsns  of  Phtbia"  «£C.  The  un- 
eipecled  excursion  left  no  time  to 
drive  olT  Ibe  cattle;  which  A^s 
seized,  and  tbcn  restored  to  the 
owners  for  mnnev.  Am— The.Eui. 
*nes,  or  as  tiiey  are  called  from 
dwelling  nbuut  mount  (Ktii,  the 
CElvans,  in  early  times  inhabited 


the  inland  purls  of  Thcssaly.  Al- 
though tbey  admitted  a  certain  de- 
pendence on  the  Delphic  oracle, 
and  adopted  the  fublesof  Hercules, 
yet  from  their  geographical  pusltiun 
they  lived  in  opposition  and  hosti- 
lity to  the  Malians  and  Dorians.  It 
is  probable,  that  the  migratiuu  of 
ibe  Dorians  to  Feloponnesua  is  in 
some  wayconnectedwithlhearrivftl 
of  the  ^nianesin  this  region.  It 
WHS  chiefly  on  this  account  that 
tjparta  founded  Heracleia  in  Tra- 
chinia  (iii.  112):  which  would  doubt- 
less have  caused  the  revival  of  an 
important  Doric  power  in  this  part 
of  Greece,  had  not  the  jenlotisy  of 
tlie  Thessalians  and  Dolnpiang,  and 
ercu  of  the  Malians  theniBclves, 
been  awakened  at  its  iirst  establish- 
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viii.       forced  those  of  Pthiotis  being  Acbaians,  and  others 
YiuBxix.     '"  those   parts  subjects  to   the  Thessaliaiis,  (the 
A.C.I1S.     Thessalians  complaining  and  unwilling),  to  give 
tbetu  hostages  and  money.     The  hostages  he  put 
into  Corinth,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  them  into 
ThrLM-jamon- the  IcHgue.      And    the  Lacedaemonians   imposfd 
flTiDillhi^mbcd  upon  the  states  confederate,  the  charge  of  buildin? 
i^'riT™.]^      one  hundred  galleys:  that  is  to  say,  on  their  own 
«qonB.iiiie      state  and  on  the  Bffiotians,  each  tweuty-five;  oa 
the  Phoceans  and  Locrians,  fifteen ;    on  the  Co- 
rinthians, fifteen ;    on  the  Arcadians,  Sicyoniaia, 
and  Pellenians,  ten  ;  and  on  the  Megareans.  Tree- 
zeuians,  and  Hermionians,  ten.   And  put  all  tlungs 
else  in  readiness  presently  with  the  spring  to  begin 
the  war. 
Tiir  Aihtniniis       4.  The  Atheuiaus  also  made  their  preparations, as 
Md  conus""'^'  they  had  designed  ;  having  gotten  timber  and  built 
thdrcbarg™.    ^^eiT  navy  this  same  winter,  and  fortified  the  pro- 
montory of  Snniunri  that  their  cornboats  might  come 
about  in  safety.  Also  they  abandoned  the  fort  in  La- 
conia,  which  theyhad  built  as  theywent  by  for  Sicily- 
And  generally  where  there  appeared  expense  upon 
anything  unuseful,  they  contracted  their  charge. 
Tb8E^l■a■QD^        5.  WMlst  they  were  on  both  sides  doing  thus*. 


nicnl.  Miicll.i.2.— The"  oihersin 
tbii&e  parts",  must  have  lieen  llie 
I'enliicbiuDS  to  ibe  Donh  of  Larissn, 
and  the  MngHRiiaus  to  the  east  of 
mount  Pelion.  For  tiicte  were  bu1>- 
JEct  to  the  Thcssalinns,  and  were 
culled  jwriicfi,  but  bud  not  rraaed 
to  be  dialinct  nations;  Thessa]; 
itself  comprehend  in);  l)ie  Talley  of 
the  PcncuB  (tbc  HDcieiit  upyoc  iri- 
XaiTfuiv),  and  a  dislriel  lonarfls  the 
I'cgnssun  buj  calle<l  by  Herodolus 


aloXIg.  Thiscountry.andtheUH"** 
of  Larissn,  Crannon,  Pharsalut,"^ 
lolcus,  the  Thessalians  had  in  lliri*' 
own  immediate  possession ;  tbtctt* 
tiv'Ation  howeref  being  petfomW" 
bj  Aeir  slaves  the  penrsir,  tit  »*" 
oient  Pelasgo-*olian  inbihiuiH^ 
Idem  iii.  4.J 

'  ["  And  no  less  nctive  tli»«  " 
tliey  were  at  lie  bf^iuiiing  ot  pi^^ 
paralion  fol  tbe  war,  tlwR  cWlKlbJ* 
winter  unto  Agis"  &<;.j 
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there  came  unto  Agis  about  their  revolt  from  the      viii. 
Athenians,  first  the  ambassadors  of  the  Eubceans.    'i"^,",'^~ 
Accepting  the  motion,  he  sent  for  Alcamenes  the     a  c.413. 
son  of  Sthenelaidas  and  for  Melanthua  from  Lace-  onsr  u,  nUt 
dEemoD,  to  go  commanders  into  Eubcea.    Whom,  ^^' 
■when  he'  was  come  to  him  with  about  three  hun- 
dred freedmen,  he  was  now  about  to  send  over. 
But  in  the  meantime  came  the  Lesbians,  they  also  tih- ixubiaM 
desiring   to    revolt :    and   by  the  means^  of  the  aJL 
Boeotians  Agis  changed  his  former  resolution,  and 
prepared  for  the  revolt  of  Lesbos,  deferring  that  of 
Euboea ;  and  assigned  them  Alcamenes,  the  same 
that    should    have    gone    into  Eubcea,    for    their 
governor':  and  the  Boeotians  promised  them  ten 
galleys,  and  Agis  other  ten.     Now  this  was  done 
■without  acqiiainting  therewith  the  slate  of  Lace- 
daemon.      For  Agis,  as  long  as  he  was   about 
Deceleia  with  the  power  he  had,  had  the  law  in  his 
own   hands,  to  send  what  army  and  whither  he 
listed,  and  to  levy  men  and  money  at  his  pleasure. 
And  at  this  time,  the  confederates  of  him  (as  I  may 
call  them)  did  better  obey  hitu,  tlian  the  confede- 
rates of  the  Lacedjemonians  did  them  at  home'': 
for  having  the  power  in  his  hands,  he  was  terrible 
wheresoever  he  came.     And  he  was  now  for  the 
Lesbians.     But  the  Chians  and  Erythrseans,  they  The  cw, 
also  desiring  to  revolt,  went  not  to  Agis,  but  to  ^^*™ 


'  ["  When  they  were  come".]  who  was  foaoil  no  less  oppressive 

'["Theco-operation",  TheLes-  than Iheir old raaslers.  Henn.539.] 

biiDHwereaUn  to  the  BiEutiaiis:  *  ["And  at  this  time  the  allies 

see  iii.  2,nole.]  did  far  more  readily,  as  one  maj 

*  ["  For  harmost".  The  name  of  aay,  ohey  bim  than  the  LacedtEmon- 

t  Spartan  officer  appointed  in  those  inns  ai  bome"     For  the  power  of 

■tales,   which  had    hitherto    been  the  Spartan  king^  bejrond  the  fion- 

undci  the  Athenian  government:  tiers,  see  v.  I^O,  note.] 
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[.      the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  city :  and  with  them 
~^    went  also  an  ambassador  from  Tissaphemes,  Heu- 
A.c  413.     tenant  to  king  Darius  in  the  low  countries  of  Asia'. 
iiuiphcma,     For  Tissaphemes  also  instigated  the  Peloponnes- 
loJeTnoa'*"  ians,  and  promised  to  pay  their  fleet.     For  he  had 
Ih" u^Jlnon- ^^'■^'y  ^^SS^*^  °^  ^he  king^  the  tribute  accruing  in 
iDiu  came  unta  jijg  Qwii  proviucc  ;  for  which  he  was  in  arrearage, 
because  he  could  receive  nothing  out  of  any  of  the 
Greek  cities  by  reason  of  the  Athenians.     And 
I  therefore  he  thought  by  weakening  the  Athenians, 

to  receive  his  tribute  the  better,  and  withal  to 
draw  the  Lacedjemonians  into  a  league  with  the 
king  :  and  thereby,  as  the  king  had  commanded, 
to  kill  or  take  alive  Amorges,  Pissuthues  his  bas- 
tard son,  who  was  in  rebellion  against  him  about 
Caria^.  The  Chians  therefore  and  Tissaphemes 
followed  this  business  jointly. 


'  ["  Darios  son  of  Artaxerxea". 
Lower  Asia,  acconlinf;  to  Herodo- 
tus, was  divided  by  Darius,  son  ot 
Hjstaapes,  into  three  satrapies : 
one  called  the  proviace  of  DascjT' 
lium  (i.  I2S),  ntiil  compiebendiDg 
the  tlellespoDtine  cities,  Phrygl-a, 
BithjDia,  Paphlagooia,  and  Cnppa- 
d(K;iii:uii»ther,  Ioula,/Eu]is,  Caria. 
Ljcia,  and  Pumpliylia :  aud  a  tbjril 
comprising  ualy  My»a  sud  Ljdiu. 
But  the  two  last  were  more  gene- 
tallj  united  under  one  governor 
wlio  resided  at  Sardis,  and  wns 
cn11e<l  Satrap  rfiv  idru,  or  rmv 
liriOaXaaniiuv.  This  province  ap- 
pear* soinelitnes  to  bnve  had  civil 
and  militsiy  governora  distinct 
from  rach  oOier ;  the  oorpaTrijc  and 
the  arpaTijy6g  riuv  mirui  lieing  dif- 
ferent penrans.  Am  ] 

*  ["  For  he  had  lately  been  called 


upon  hy  the  kinj^  to  pay  tlic  tribulB 
acciuing  Stc."] 

*  [?issuthnea,  the  satrup  of  Ionia, 
had  rebelled  against  Durius;  aoA 
after  maintaining  himself  with  the 
aid  of  some  Greek  auxiliaries  fbi 
some  lime    against   Tissaphmu* 
and  two  other  generals,  bad  at  lait 
Iteeu  indaced  to  surrender  on  (o- 
letnn  assurance  of  personal  securi^. 
He  WHS  brought  to  DarJua,  and  put 
to   death   by  a  torture  called  the 
axo^it,  and  said  to  lie  theiniention 
of  Darius  himself.    The  intended 
viclim  was  enlertained  with  a  ban- 
quet, and  it  was  contrired  ibat  ha 
should  fall  asleep.     He  then  h 
through  a  trap-door  into  a  pit  fiUei  1 
with  cinders,  where  be  rutted  a 
starved.  This  nlrouity  was  prubabljl  I 
the  cause  of  ihe  lebelliou  of  the  w 
SceTbiri.i;b.Ksrii.] 
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6.  Cailigeitus  the  sod  of  Laophon,  a  Magarean, 
and  Timagoras  the  son  of  Athenagoras,  a  Cyzicene, 


Pbamabazus  the  son  of  Pharnaces,  came  also  about  piian 
the  same  time  to  Lacediemou ;  sent  by  Pharna-  Hdi«^o». 
bazus  to  procure  a  fleet  for  the  Hellespont,  that  he  ^,"f^J^„"i^'''"" 
also,  if  he  could,  might  cause  the  Athenian  cities 
in  his  province  to  revolt  for  his  tribute's  sake,  and 
be  the  first  to  draw  the  Lacedsemonians  into  league 
with  the  king:  just  the  same  things  that  were 
desired  before  by  Tissaphernes.  Now  Pharnabazus 
and  Tissaphemes  treatmg  apart',  there  was  great 
canvassing  at  Laceda;mou,  between  the  one  side 
that  persuaded  to  send  to  Ionia  and  Chins,  and  the 
other  that  would  have  the  army  and  fleet  go  first 
into  the    Hellespont.      But    the    Lacedemonians 
indeed  approved  best  by  much  of  the  business  of 
the  Chians  and  of  Tissaphernes.     For  with  these 
Co-operated  Alcibiades,  hereditary  guest  and  friend 
cf  Endius  the  ephore  of  that  year  in  the  highest 
degree  :  insomuch  as  in  respect  of  that  guesthood, 
Alcibiades  his  family  received  a  Laconic    name'. 
For  Endius  was  called  Endius  Alcibiadis.     Never- 
theless the  Lacedemonians  sent  first  one  Phrynis, 
a  man  of  those  parts'",  to  Chios,  to  see  if  the  gal- 
ieys  they  had  were  so  many  as  they  reported,  and 
whether  the  city  were  otherwise  so  sufficient  as  it 
Was  said  to  be.    And  when  the  messenger  brought 

[^  Now  each  side  Imiling  these     Aluihititlee,  so  a^n  his  boh  would 


"'"llmapiirt.botli  those  from  Pliar- 
""^^MB  and   ihoBB    froui    Tissa- 


be  Alcibiadet  the  son  of  Endius : 
.-eorJiug  to  the  Greek  cus- 
Ihe  two  Dames  would  alternate 


*  ["  Tlu  Laconic  name":  Ibat  ii,     tiiroU(;b  all  generations.     See  Ai- 


^kjiiiulca,  originiillj  a  Liicouiun 
"■*!«■    Aa  Eniiiui  was  tlie 


Qold's  note.] 

["  One  of  tlie  periujci".] 


I 


ia»>  Hud  to  C< 
rinlh  to  hulfn 


back  word  that  all  that  had  been  said  was  tme, 
they  received  both  the  Chiaiis  and  the  Erythraeans 
presently  into  their  league :  and  decreed  to  send 
them  forty  galleys,  there  being  at  Chios,  from  such 
places  as  the  Chiaus  named,  no  less  than  sixty 
already.  And  of  these  at  first  they  were  about  to 
send  out  ten,  with  Melancridas  for  admiral' :  but 
afterwards,  upon  occasion  of  an  earthquake,  for 
Melancridas  they  sent  Chalcideus,  and  instead  of  ten 
galleys  they  went  about  the  making  ready  of  five 
only  in  Laconia.  So  the  winter  ended  :  and  nine- 
teenth year  of  this  war  written  by  Thucydides*. 

7.  In  the  begiuniug  of  the  next  summer,  because 
the  Cliians  pressed  to  have  the  galleys  sent  away, 
;and  feared  lest  the  Athenians  should  get  notice 
what  they  were  doing  ;  {for  all  their  ambassadors 
went  out  by  stealth) ;  the  Lacedaemonians  send 
away  to  Corinth  three  Spartans,  to  will  them  with 
all  speed  to  transport  their  galleys  over  the  isthmus 
to  the  other  sea  towards  Athens,  and  to  go  all  to 
Chios,  as  well  those  which  Agis  had  made  ready 
to  go  to  Lesbos  as  the  rest :  the  immber  of  the 
galleys  of  the  league  which  were  then  there,  being 
forty  wanting  one.  8.  But  Calligeitus  and  Tima- 
goras,  who  came  from  Pharnabazus,  would  have 
no  part  in  this  fleet  that  went  for  Chios  ;  nor  would 
deliver  the  money,  twenty-five  talents,  which  they 
had  brought  with  them,  to  pay  for  their  setting 
forth,  but  made  account  to  go  out  with  another 
fleet  afterwards  by  themselves.  When  Agis  saw 
that  the  Lacedseraouians  meant  to  send  first  to 


'  ["  The  then  sdmira.1".  ii,80,  d.]  adduced  to  showthnt  UiUboolwu 
'  [This  exjiressioTi,  and  the  same  written  bjTliiicjdides.  See  ch.  109. 
L'li.  60,  an  amongst  the  pcoora    tiote.] 
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Chios,  he  resolved  not  of  any  other  course  himself;      vtii. 
Ijut  the  confederates  assembling  at  Corinth  went    ",    * 
to    council  upon  the  matter,  and  concluded  thus :      Ac.^ia. 
that  they  should  go  first  to  Chios  under  the  com-  ad  i)r.i.T  tor  i 
maud  of  Chalcideus,  who  was  making  ready  the^"^^h™i 
five  galleys  at  Lacouia  ;  and  then  to  Lesbos  under  J^^^,";;'' "' 
the  charge  of  Alcanienes,  intended  also  to  be  sent 
thither  by  Agis;  and  lastly  into  Hellespont,  in  which 
voyage  they  ordained  that  Clearchus,  the  son  of 
Rharaphias,  should  have  the  command ;  and  con- 
cluded to  carry  over  the  isthmus  first  the  one  half 
of  their  galleys,  and  that  those  should  presently 
put  to  sea,  that  the  Athenians  might  have  their 
minds  more  upon  those,  than  on  the  other  half  to 
be  transported  afterwards.     For  they  determined 
to  pass  that  sea  openly ;  contemning  the  weakness 
of  the  Athenians,  in  respect  they  had  not  any  navy 
of  importance  yet  appearing.     As  they  resolved,  so 
presently  they  carried  over  one  aud  twenty  galleys. 
9.   But  when  the  rest  urged  to  put  to  sea,  the  Co- 
rinthians were  unwilling  to  go  along  before  they 
should  have  ended  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian 
holidays,  then  come.    Hereupon  Agis  was  content, 
that  they  for  their  parts  should  observe  the  Isthmian 
truce ;  and  he  therefore  to  take  the  fleet  upon  him- 
self as  his  own '.  But  the  Corinthians  not  agreeing  to  ti.p  aa™!., 
that,  and  the  time  passing  away,  the  Athenians  got  pur^^of  n'n 
intelligence  the  easier  of  the  practice  of  theChians  :  chionnotpt 
and  sent  thither  Aristocrates,  one  of  their  generals, 
to  accuse  them  of  it.     The  Chians  denying  the 
matter,  he  commanded  them  for  their  better  credit 


{[  '  ["And  thatheshouM lake  upon     pcdilion". — "  Tbe   Atheniatii    got 

biiDBcir  lUe  Tcsponsibility  of  Uie  ex-    more  iolelligente  of  A(c."] 
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'       VIII.      to  send  along  with  him  some  galleys  for  fheir  aid 
' — ■ — ■    due  by  the   league':  and  they  sent  seven.     The 
A.c,4ia!     cause  why  they  sent  these  galleys,  was  the  many 
^''  "■*■      not  acquainted  wilh  the  practice  ;  and  th^/ew  and 
N  conscious  not  willing  to  undergo  the  enmity  of  the 

^^H  multitude  without  having  strength  first,  and  their 

^^^V  not  expecting  any  longer  the  coming  of  the  Lace- 

^^r  dsemonians,  because  they  had  so  long  delayed  tbem. 

TUAihenim.  10.  lu  thc  meantime  the  Isthmian  games  were 
^ni^l^nRtli*  celebrating,  and  the  Athenians  (for  they  had  word 
'T'"*" hT""'' ^^"^^  them  of  it)  came  and  saw^;  and  the  business 
w.dtbeiBbaic^of  the  Chians  grew  more  apparent.  After  they 
went  thence,  they  took  order  presently  that  the 
fleet  might  not  pass  from  Ceuchreise  undiscovered. 
And  after  the  holidays  were  over,  the  Corinthians 
put  to  sea  for  Chios''  under  the  conduct  of  Alca- 
menes.  And  the  Athenians  at  6rst  with  equal 
number  came  up  to  them,  and  endeavoured  to 
draw  them  out  into  the  main  sea^:  but  seeing 
the  Peloponnesians  followed  not  far,  but  turned 
another  way,  the  Athenians  went  also  from  them. 
For  the  seven  galleys  of  Chios,  which  were  part  of 
this  number,  they  durst  not  trust.  But  after- 
wards having  manned  thirty-seven  others^  the] 


the^^ 


'  ["  He  commfliided  Iheia  ns  a 
pledge  of  their  lidelit;U>  tiie  league, 

lo  send  some  gallejs".  Duk.  Giill.]  Beven":  that  is,  having  mnoDed  lii- 

'["AndlheAthenians.tbegames  teen  additional  ships.     "It  geenil 

(or  the  truce  of  the  games)  being  ea^er  to  adopt  this  iulerpretultoo  of 

announced,  sent  theori  to  llem".  the  worila  of  Thucydides.thnnwilli 

Goell.  See  i.  2b,  note.]  Kruegcr  to  strike  out  the  words  rai 

'  ["  With  twentj-oue  ships".]  rpuitovrn ;  though,  as  he  observes, 

*  ["  And    the   Athenians,    with  they  maj  have  urept  into  the  tal 

equalnumljer,  first  of  all  soiling  up  from  ch.   16,  and  if  muittcil  tbey 

to  them,  then  begun  to  retreat  In-  would  leave  tlie  context  perfectly 

words  the  main  sea".  Am.  Goell.]  intelligible  and  probable".  Thlri- 
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gave  chase  to  the  enemy  by  the  shore,  and  drave 
them  into  PeirEeus  in  the  territory  of  Corinth :  (this  ' 
Peiraeus  is  a  desert  haven,  and  the  utmost  upon 
the  confines  of  Epidauria).  One  galley  that  was 
far  from  land,  the  Peloponuesians  lost ;  the  rest 
they  brought  together  into  the  haven.  But  the 
Athenians  charging  them  by  sea  with  their  gal- 
leys, and  withal  setting  their  men  a-land,  mightily 
troubled  and  disordered  them  :  brake  their  galleys 
upon  the  shore,  and  slew  Alcamenes  their  com- 
niander.     And  some'  they  lost  of  their  own. 

11.  The  fight  being  ended,  they  assigned  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  galleys  to  lie  opposite  to  those  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  rest  to  He  under  a'  little  island 
not  far  off :  in  which  also  they  encamped,  and  sent 
to  Athens  for  a  supply.  For  the  Peloponnesians 
had  with  them  for  aid  of  their  galleys,  the  Corin- 
thians the  next  day'':  and  not  long  after,  divers 
others  of  the  inhabitants  thereabouts.  But  when 
they  considered  that  the  guarding  of  them  in  a 
desert  place  would  be  painful,  they  knew  not  what 
course  to  take  ;  and  once  they  thought  to  have  set 
the  galleys  on  fire :  but  it  was  concluded  after- 
wards to  draw  them  to  the  land,  and  guard  them 
"^ith  their  landmen  till  some  good  occasion  should 
he  offered  for  their  escape.  And  Agis  also,  when 
"6  heard  the  news,  sent  unto  them  Thermon,  a 
spartan.  The  Lacediemonians  having  been  adver- 
tised  of  the  departure  of  these  galleys  from  the 

"'l. — Poppo  and  Arnold  conEidet  '  [Thnt  is,  some  men.] 

""^  above Uie correct inWrpretatinn.  '  ["Under  Me  little  Uland".] 

'^"*ller  takes  the   words  in   iLeir  •  ["  For  ihere  EBDie  to  the  PbIo- 

"l^rii)  uDse,  that  there  were  tn  ana  ed  punnesbna  the  next  dny  the  Corin- 

^*r^-ceven  additional  ships,  raak-  thiana.wha  weregoingtalheirships 

"8  in  Ul  fiftj-eigbu]  to  protect  ihein".  Am.  Goell.] 
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isthmus,  (for  the  ephores  had  commanded  Alca- 
menes,  when  he  put  to  sea  to  send  them  word  I 
a  horseman'),  were  minded  presently  to  have  sent  , 
away  also  the  five  galleys  also  that  were  in  Laconic  | 
^  and  Chalcideus  the  commander  of  them,  and  witi 
him  Alcibiades.  Bat  afterwards,  as  they  w« 
ready  to  go  out,  came  the  news  of  the  ; 
chased  into  Peirseus  :  which  so  much  discouraf 
them,  in  respect  they  stumbled  in  the  very  entrance 
of  the  Ionic  war,  that  they  purposed  now,  not 
only  not  to  send  away  those  galleys  of  their  own, 
but  also  to  call  back  again  some  of  those  that  were 
already  at  sea. 

12.  When  Alcibiades  saw  this,  he  dealt  with 
Endius  and  the  rest  of  the  ephores  again,  not  to  fear 
the  voyage  :  alleging  that  they  would  [make  haste, 
and]  be  there  before  the  Chians  should  have  hee 
of  the  misfortune  of  the  fleet ;  and  that  as  soon  I 
he  should  arrive  in  Ionia  himself,  he  could  eai 
make  the  cities  there  to  revolt,  by  declaring  und 
them  the  weakness  of  the  Athenians  and  the  diw 
gence  of  the  LacedEemonians  ;  wherein  he  should 
be  thought  more  worthy  to  be  believed  than 
any  other.  Moreover  to  Endius  he  said,  that  it 
would  be  an  honour  in  particular  to  him,  that 
Ionia  should  revolt  and  the  king  be  made  confede- 
rate to  the  LacedEemonians  by  his  own  means^,  and 
not  to  have  it  the  mastery  of  Agis:  for  he  was  at 
difference  with  Agis.     So  having  prevailed  with 


'  ["  Aud  to  the  LscedsBinoiiiiiiis  &c.):  and  they  were  minded 8i<,".] 

il  was  first  ot  all  rcporlcd  lliiil  tlie  '  ["  By  bis'(\li:ihia(ieB)  mraun": 

sliipslmdnouoseafiomtheisthmuB:  — "  for  he  (Alcibiades)  was  at  dit 

tfortbeephorsUdoidercilAlcanie-  rerence"&f.  Goell.    For  tlic  chum 

'«»,»leoihatsboiildhappcnlusend  of  this  differeoce  see  ch.  M,  note,] 
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ndins  and  the  other  ephores',  lie  took  sea  with  five      viii. 
Jleys,  together  with  Chalcideus  of  Lacedaemon;    ^^T^T^ 
id  made  haste.  A.c.4ia. 

13.  About  the  same  time  came  back  from  Sicily  aiue°  gaiiej* 
ose  sixteen  galleys  of  the  Pelopoimesians,  which,  Lim^iS'^™ 
iving  aided  Gyhppus  in  that  war>  were  inter- ^i"^^i,*^^^ 
ipted  by  the  way  about  Leucadia  and  evil  en-^<"^i^^y^j 
eated  by  twenty-seven  galleys  of  Athens,  thatsrriveincoiiniii. 
itched  thereabouts  under  the  command  of  Hip- 
reles,  the  son  of  Menippus,  for  such  galleys  as 
lonld  return  out  of  Sicily.    For  all  the  rest,  saving 


'  [Of  the  origin  of  the  office  of 
!  Eire  ephori  litlJe  is  kiiomi. 
«j  were  undent  Doric  tangis- 
)n:but  bywhoni  ot  when  iiuti- 
ed,  i>  uDceilain-  Their  power 
nHtobafeoii^nalcdin  judicial 
KdoBS :  the  hasis  heing  a  euper- 
ndeuce  (whence  their  name, 
f«,  iRipecton,)  over  the  market 
uwu  at  Spana  no  unimportant 
eel  of  care;  every  Spartan  briog- 
',  bii  com  (o  market  lo  eichaoge 
otber  commodities.  This  juris- 
lion  received  its  first  eitensinn 
m  the  privilege  of  instituting 
ntiniei  into  the  offirial  conduct 
■11  magistmles,  except  the  ge- 
ilei:iutheeDd,it  usurped  man]' 
tbe  fanolioQi  of  royalty.  Thus, 
'  tfhort  transacted  business  with 
«giiambaasadois,and  dispatched 
M  own  abroad.  In  war,  they 
11  out  the  troops  on  what  day 
7  deemed  fit^  and  appear  to 
'chad  evuD  tlie  power  to  dctei- 
ne  ihe  number.  The  king,  or 
-gGBeral  to  whom  they  entrusted 
'  umy,  received  from  them  in- 
actions how  to  act:  they  were 
billed  t^  their  scytalc,  and  sum- 


moned by  them  before  a  judicial 
tribunal.  They  hiid,  it  BppearG,  at 
all  times  the  management  of  the 
treasury  :  and  as  the  fiuangea  of 
Sparta  were  continually  on  the  in- 
crease, so  the  office  of  treasurer 
must  have  become  more  important. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  power  of 
the  ephors  was  essentially  founded 
on  the  supreme  aulhority  of  the 
public  assembly,  which  they  had 
the  pririlege  of  convening  aud  put- 
ting to  the  vole,  and  whose  agents 
and  plenipotentiaries  ihey  were. 
Unable  to  act  fiir  itself,  it  entrusted 
to  the  ephora,  who  were  chosen 
from  among  the  people  on  demo- 
cratic princijiles,  a  power  similar 
to  that  exeiciseil  in  so  pernicious  a 
maimer  by  the  demagogues  of 
Athens.  Plato  aud  Aristotle  com- 
pare their  power  to  a  tyranny :  and 
in  Greece  the  tyrant,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, generallj  arose  out  of 
the  demagf^e.  Accordingly,  tho 
ephors  reached  the  summit  of  their 
power,  when  they  began  to  lead  the 
public  assembly.  They  are  cen- 
sured by  Aristotle  {ii.  7.)  lor  tlieir 
corrupt  habits  and   dissolute  life : 
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one,  avoiding  the  Athenians,  were  arrived  in  Co- 
rinth before'. 

14.  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  as  they  swled, 
kept  prisoner  every  man  they  met  with  by  the 
way ;  to  the  end  that  notice  might  not  be  given 
of  their  passage.  And  touching  first  at  Corycas  in 
the  continent,  where  also  they  dismissed  those 
whom  they  had  apprehended ;  after  conference 
there  with  some  of  the  conspirators  of  the  Chians, 
that  advised  them  to  go  to  the  city  without  sending 
them  word  before,  they  came  upon  the  Chians  snd- 
denly  and  unexpected.  It  put  the  commons  into 
much  wonder  and  astonishment :  but  they«cli8ii 
so  ordered  the  matter  beforehand,  that  an  assemblj" 
chanced  to  be  holden  at  the  same  time.  And 
when  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades  had  spoken  in  the 
same ;  and  told  them  that  many  galleys  were  com- 
ing to  them,  but  not  that  those  other  galleys  were 

r-  besieged  in  Peirseus ;  the  Chians  first,  and  after- 
wards the  Erythrseans,  revolted  from  the  Athenians. 

.  After  this  they  went  with  three  galleys  to  Clazo- 
meuse,  and  made  that  city  to  revolt  also.    And 


^ 


1,  pro 

^^—  Am 


tlieir  mode  of  election  was,  he  says, 
a  mocliery.  They  were  ilie  cause  of 
the  disEolutioD  of  the  Spartan  con- 
stitution :  the  decrees  by  which  it 
van  uniletmined,  (particularly  the 
law  of  the  ephor  Epiladeus,  pet* 
Slitting  the  gift  and  devise  of  liiiided 
proprty),  originated  with  them. 
And  when  Agis  and  Cleoineues  en- 
gaged in  a  fhiitlesa  struggle  with  a 
degenerate  age  to  restore  the  con- 
stitution of  LycurguB,  they  began 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  ejihors. 
See  Muell.  lii.  T.] 

["  About  this  time  I 


ing  the  sixteen  galleys  of  lheP<:l>- 
ponnesians  frora  Sicily,  which  i»A 
aided  Gylippns  id  putting  *■  1^ 
to  the  war.  Aod  being  inteitqiuA 
about  Leucadia,  and  evil  entrMsA 
kc,  all  but  one  escaped  the  AlbSft- 
ians  and  arrived  atCorinlL"  Dek' 
ker,  &C,  Sv^mireXiiiiiiraaai :  'Ul£i>> 

'  [j3ouXi(»>,  "  the  council"^  whi^ 
is  used  in  oppodtioD  to  UA^'i^' 
the  assembly  of  the  people:  udio^ 
plies  thai  tlie  constilution  of  Cbid* 
was  oligJTchical.  An  assembly  *** 
bardiy  the  thing  wanted.] 
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the  Clazomenians  presently  crossed  over  to  the      viii. 
continent,  and  there  fortified  Polichna^  lest  they 


TSAR  XX. 


should  need  a  retiring  place  from  the  little  island     hcai^ 
wherein  they  dwelt.    The  rest  also,  all  that  had     ^'"^^'^ 
revolted,  fell  to  fortifying,  and  making  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  war. 

15.  This  news  of  Chios  was  quickly  brought  to  The  AOieniant 
the  Athenians ;  who  conceiving  themselves  to  be  c^Ttoucw^^ 
now  beset  with  great  and  evident  danger,  and  {J^,,'^^^  JJJ 
that  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  seeing  so  great  a  tiieextremitienor 

•  -  iTi  1  ....     Rtate.andfiiTniHh 

City  to  revolt,  would  be  no  longer  quiet,  m  this  out  a  fleet  with 
their  present  fear^  decreed  that  those  thousand  ^^^^  "***°*'^ 
talents,  which  through  all  this  war  they  had 
iffected  to  keep  untouched,  forthwith  abrogating 
the  punishment  ordained  for  such  as  spake  or  gave 
their  suffrages^  to  stir  it,  should  now  be  used,  and 
therewith  galleys  not  a  few  manned.  They  decreed 
also  to  send  thither  out  of  hand,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Strombichides  the  son  of  Diotimus,  eight 
galleys  of  the  number  of  those  that  besieged  the 
ttiemy  at  Peirseus ;  the  which,  having  forsaken 
their  charge  to  give  chase  to  the  galleys  that 
went  with  Chalcideus,  and  not  able  to  overtake 
them,  were  now  returned :  and  shortly  after  also  to 
send  Thrasycles  to  help  them  with  twelve  galleys 
Dk^Jre,  which  also  had  departed  from  the  same 
pi&rd  upon  the  enemy.  And  those  seven  galleys 
rf  Chios,  which  likewise  kept  watch  at  Peiraeus 

[^  iroXcxyov.      A    general  meDi;    and    thence    in     common 

''^wtdcli  has  become  a  proper  speech,  simply  ri)viroXixyay,Borp^o. 

^  hj  usage ;  like  Ham,  Kirbj  Am. — Clazomense,  at  this  time  an 

1^  hi  English ;  or  more  like  Borgo  island,  was  bj  Alexander  joined  to 

^  Italian :  the  full  name  of  the  the  continent  by  a  mole.  Goell.] 

r^  bebg  properly  r^  woXixvav  •  [IkitXy/^mc  :  consternation.] 

^  iXaCo|if  riMr,  Borgo  dei  Clazo-  '  [**  As  spakeor  put  it  to  the  voW**.] 

VOL,  IX.  Z 
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with  the  rest,  they  fetched  from  thence,  and  g;aTe  ^se 
the  bondmen  that  served  in  them  their  liberty,  and  .^B 
the  chains  to  those  that  were  free.     And  instead  -^i 

of  all  those  galleys  that  kept  fcuard '  upon  the  gal 

leys  of  the  Peloponnesiaus,  they  made  ready  othei — rw 
with  all  speed  in  tlieir  places ;  besides  thirty  more,  _^_^., 

which  they  intended  to  furnish   out  aftenvards 

Great  was  their  diligence ;  and  nothing  was  of^K 
light  importance  that  they  went  about  for  the^^s 
recovery  of  Chios. 

16.  Strombichides  in  the  meantime  arrived'  at -^ii 
Samos  :  and  taking  into  liis  company  one  Samiau  -^ 
galley,  went  thence  to  Teos,  and  entreated  them  -^ 
not  to  stir.    But  towards  Teos  was  Chalcideus  also  -^ 
coming  with  twenty-three  galleys  from  Chios:  and  -^ 
with  him  also  the  land  forces  of  the  Clazomenians  -^ 
and  Erythrseans''.     Whereof  Strombichides  having        '■ 
been  advertised,  he    put    forth   again   before  his    ■* 
arrival ;  and  standing  off  at  sea,  when  he  saw  the 
many  galleys  that  came  from  Chios,  he  fled  towards 
.  Samos,  they  following  him.    The  land  forces,  the 
Teians  would  not  at  the  first  admit :  but  after  this 
flight  of  the  Athenians,  they  brought    them   in. 
And  these  for  the  most  parf"  held  their  hands  for 
a  while,  expecting  the  return  of  Chalcideus  from 
the  chase :  but  when   he  stayed  somewhat  long, 
they  fell  of  themselves  to  the  demoUshing  of  the 
wall  built  about  the  city  of  Teos  by  the  Athenians 
towards  the  continent ;  wherein  they  were  also 

'  ["That  had  left  Ibe  guard"i—  menians  and    Erjlhraww    mored 

"  the;  manned  and  seat  out  Willi  all  along  the  shore";  [hat  ic,  b;  iJw 

speed  olhcn  in  theic  places''.]  Me  o(  Chalcideus.  Km.  Goell.] 

'  ["With  his  eight  galleys".]  *  [And  (iie  land  forceE  held  Iheir 

'  [irapn'ii;    "and   ut  the  same  hand"  ?cc.    Bekker  Stc,  si  nioi; 

lime  tlie  land  forces  of  the  CIhko-  vulgo,  «■  iroXXoi. 
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elped  by  some  few  barbarians,  that  came  down      viii. 
lither  under  the  leading  of  Tages,  deputy  lieute-    \^^^  ^~ 
ant  of  Tissaphemes.  ou  qVI 

17.  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  when  they  had 
based  Strombichides  into  Samos,  armed  the  ma- 
Lners  that  were  in  the  galleys  of  Peloponnesus, 
nd  left  them  in  Chios ;   instead  of  whom  they 
[lanned  with  mariners  of  Chios  both  those  and 
wenty  galleys  more :  and  with  this  fleet  they  went 
X}  Miletus  with  intent  to  cause  it  to  revolt.     For 
the  intention  of  Alcibiades,  that  was  acquainted 
with  the  principal  Milesians,  was  to  prevent  the 
fleet  whidi  was  to  come  from  Peloponnesus,  and  to 
torn  these  cities  first';  that  the  honour  of  it  might 
be  ascribed  to  the  Chians,  to  himself,  to  Chalcideus, 
and  (as  he  had  promised)  to  Endius  that  set  them 
oat,  as  having  brought  most  of  the  cities  to  revolt 
with  the  forces  of  the  Chians  only  and  of  those 
galleys  that  came  with  Chalcideus.     So  these,  for 
the  greatest  part  of  their  way  undiscovered,  and 
arriving  not  much  sooner  than  Strombichides  and 
Thrasydes,  (who  now  chancing  to  be  present  with 
[those]  twelve  galleys  from  Athens  followed  them 
^th  Strombichides),  caused  the  Milesians  to  revolt.  Mneti» 
^e  Athenians  foUowing  them  at  the  heels  with  '''''^'''^'' 
''iiieteen  galleys,  being  shut  out  by  the  Milesians, 
^7   at  anchor  at  Lada^  an  island  over  against 
"^  dty. 

Presently  upon  the  revolt  of  Miletus  was  made 

[*' Was  to  bring  over  them  (the  revolted  lonians:  sec  Herod   vi. 

"^^rians)  before  the  arrival  of  the  7-17.    It  is  now  joined  to  the  con- 

'^^  fnm  Pdloponnesus".]  tinent  by  the  mud  of  the  Msander, 

[^  Lade,  the  island"  &c.    The  and  its  place  marked  only  by  a  hill : 

*^^eofthe  sea-fight  in 498  between  and  Miletus  is  no  longer  on  the 

^  Pernans  under  Darius  and  the  sea-shore.] 
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yiii.  the  first  league  between  the  king  and  the  Lacedae- 
• — ' — •  monians  by  Tissaphernes  and  Chalcideus,  as  fol- 
A.c.4ia.  loweth : 
^fpl^  i«.*»«n  1 8.  "  The  Lacedferaonians  and  their  confederates 
n™C™«,ii«-  ^^'^^  made  a  league  with  the  king  and  Tissaphernes 
innijiiiv         o^  these  articles  : 

"  Whatsoever  territory  or  cities  the  king  pos- 
sesseth,  and  his  ancestors  have  possessed,  the  same 
are  to  remain  the  king's. 

"  Whatsoever  money  or  other  profit  redounded 
to  the  Athenians  from  their  cities ',  the  king  and 
the  Lacedsemoniaus  are  jointly  to  hinder,  so  as  the 
Athenians  may  receive  nothing  from  thence,  neither 
money  nor  other  thing. 

"  The  king,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
confederates,  are  to  make  joint  war  against  the 
Athenians.  And  without  consent  of  both  parts  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  lay  down  the  war  against  the 
Athenians,  neither  for  the  king,  nor  for  the  I 
dxmonians  and  their  confederates. 

"  If  any  shall  revolt  from  the  king,  they  shall  I 
enemies  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confede- 
rates :  and  if  any  shall  revolt  from  the  Lacedse- 
monians  and  their  confederates,  they  shall  in  like 
manner  be  enemies  to  the  king." 

19.  This  was  the  league.  Presently  after  this  tM 
Chians  set  out  ten  galleys  more,  and  went  to  Anaea?'' 
both  to  hearken  what  became  of  the  business  at 
Miletus,  and  also  to  cause  the  cities  thereabouts  to 
revolt.  But  word  being  sent  them  from  Chalci- 
deus to  go  back,  and  that  Amorges  was  at  hand' 
with  his  army,  they  went  thence  to  the  temple  of 


i  Lace<«^_ 

ihall  mH 

';de- 

die- 

like 


"  From  these  ri til's".] 


'  ['•  At  hnnd  hy  land".] 
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Jupiter.  [Being  there]  tbey'  descried  sixteen 
galleys  more,  which  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
Athenians  under  the  charge  of  Diomedon  after 
the  putting  to  sea  of  those  with  Thrasycles :  upon 
sight  of  whom  they  fled,  one  galley  to  Ephesus,  the 
rest  towards  Teos.  Four  of  them  the  Athenians 
took,  but  empty,  the  men  haviug  gotten  on  shore  : 
the  rest  escaped  into  the  city  of  Teos.  And  the 
Athenians  went  away  again  towards  Samos.  The  i«bed».ii 
Chiaos  putting  to  sea  again  with  the  remainder  of 
their  fleet  and  with  the  laud  forces,  caused  first 
Lebedos  to  revolt,  and  then  Kra; :  and  afterwards 
returned,  both  with  their  fleet  and  landmen,  every 
one  to  his  own. 

20.  About  the  same  time,  the  twenty  galleys  of  Thp™-^ 
Peloponnesus,  which  the  Athenians  had  formerly^  ™^^_ ''" 
chased  into  Peirasus,  and  against  whom  they  now 
lay  with    a   like   number,  suddenly  forced   their 
passage  ;  and  having  the  victory  in  fight,  took  four 
of  the  Athenian  galleys  ;  and  going  to  Cenchreiae, 
prepared  afresh  for   their  voyage    to  Chios    and 
Ionia.     At  whicli  time  there  came  also  unto  them  A«.i.K:hi., 
from  Lacedeemon  for  commander,  Astyochus  ;  who  uJ^Ji'rtui 
was  now  admiral  of  the  whole  navy^     When  the 


'  f  And  ibej  descry"  &C.— 
Annind  Uie  temple  of  Jupiter  a 
■mall  town  had  prolmhty  {^owa  up, 
as  at  Hie  marc  famouE  iibt  IfpAv 
near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus. 
'nie"land  forces"  men  tinned  a  Utile 
below,  were  those  of  iheClaxoine- 
nians  and  Etjlbneans,  said  in  cU. 
IS  tohnvebeeuadniitle<t  into  Teos. 
Araold-l 

*  \_"  Had  as  1>cfurc  mcniioiicd 


^ 


•  Q"  To  whom  now  belonged  the 
entire  (vavapxi")  command  of  the 
flwt" :  that  ia,  of  the  fleet  of  the 
allies,  H9  well  ns  of  Sparta.— In 
the  fiflli  century  A.C.  a  geueml 
demoralization,  the  fruit  of  the 
extended  limits  of  theforeiftn  power 
of  Sparta,  pervEded  by  degrees 
erery  department  of  the  state.  Ex- 
peditions in  dIslAnt  countries,  be- 
yond Btas  especially,  operated  not 
only  tu  thwart  the  deiiign  of  the 
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Hwiphpniia 
mnindernl'tbc' 


landmen  were  gone  from  Teos,  Tissaphemes  hien 

self  came  thither  with  his  forces  ;  and  he  also  de 

molished  the  wall  as  much  as  was  left  standing,  and-^B 
went  his  way  again.  Not  long  after  the  going-^^ 
away  of  him,  came  thither  Diomedoti  with  li  ii  ^i 
galleys  of  Athens.  And  having  made  a  truce  with_^* 
the  Teians,  that  he  also  might  be  received,  he  put^ — 
to  sea  again,  and  kept  the  shore  to  Erfe,  and-H 
assaulted  it ;  but  failing  to  take  it,  departed. 

21.  It  fell  out  about  the  same  time  that  the^^ 
commons  of  Samos,  together  with  the  Athenians-^ 

who  were  there  with  three  galleys,  made  an  insur 

rection  against  the  great  men  ;  and  slew  of  them « 

in  all  about  two  hundred.     And  having  banished S 

four  hundred  more,  and  distributed  amongst  them-  — 
selves  their  lands  and  houses,  (the  Athenians  hav- 
ing now,  as  assured  of  their  fidelity,  decreed  them 
their  liberty),  they  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
city  from  that  time  forward  by  themselves,  no  more 
communicating  with  the  Geomori',  nor  permitting 
any  of  the  common  people  to  marry  with  them. 


Ieg;islBtor,  by  briogiug  individuals 
in  contact  with  foreign  uaoDcrs 
and  luxuries,  bat  oi^casioaed  in 
many  respects  a  totaJ  oliandonment 
of  it.  From  thia  source  flowed  u 
degree  of  self-seeking,  the  more 
dangeratis  that  the  possibility  of  it 
had  uot  been  contemplated  in  fram- 
ing llie  constitution.  But  the  ne- 
cessitj  of  Bending  to  various  coun- 
tries commanders  independent  of 
llic  ting,  ran  counter  to  the  cousti- 
tution  of  LjcuTgus.  This  begat 
new  dignities:  HaTmnsU  for  Ihecon- 
ijucied  cities,  Navanhs  and  BpU- 
tolfit  fur  iLe  fleet :  the  lawful  limits 


of  which  offices  uieaos  were  Mm 
found  to  evade.  And  that  characters 
such  as  Clearchus  and  Lysander, 
should  under  these  circumsttnoea 
he  found  not  proof  a^intt  the 
alUirements  of  fame  and  amIntioB, 
is  far  less  surprising  tbaa  the  (aine 
weakness  in  Fausaniaa,  in  kImw 
time  Sparta  poKscssed  mote  of  the 
virtue  of  self-denial.  Herm.§46.] 
'  [The  same  clasE  as  the  TOfidpM 
ofSyracuse:  see vi. 36, note.— '^ Nor 
permitting  the  common  people  either 
to  give  their  children  in  marriag* 
to  them,  or  to  uiarry  from  omoDgsl 
them".  GocU] 
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22.  Alter  this,  the  same  summer,  the  Chians,  as  ^ 
they  had  begun,  persevering  in  their  earnestness  ■'  ^  \'^ 
to  bring  the  cities  to  revolt,  even  without  the  -vc-tis. 
LacedEemonians,  [with  their  single  forces],  and  Tho cMan»'™- 
desiring  to  make  as  many  fellows  of  their  danger  J^™f,^'X 
as  they  were  able,  made  war  by  themselves  with  ^^™J,°J^ 
thirteen  galleys  against  Lesbos  :  which  was  accord-  ^i'^  ""it  -inaie 
ing  to  what  was  concluded  ijy  the  Lacedaemonians,  iint  Meihj-mnm, 
namely,  to  go  thither  iu  the  second  place,  and^"""^''™* 
thence  into  the  Hellespont.  And  withal  the  land 
forces,  both  of  such  Pelopounesians  as  were  pre- 
sent and  of  their  confederates  thereabouts,  weut 
along  by  them  to  Clazomense  and  Cyme  :  these 
under  the  command  of  Eualas  a  Spartan,  and  the 
galleys,  of  Deiniades  a  man  of  the  parts  thereabouts '. 
The  galleys  putting  in  at  Methymna,  caused  that 
city  to  revolt  first ^ 

23,  Now  Astyochus  the  Lacedaemouian  admiral, 
having  set  forth  as  he  intended  from  Ceuchreise"'', 
arrived  at  Chios.  The  third  day  after  his  coming 
thither,  came  Leon  and  Diomedon  into  Lesbos 
with  twenty-five  galleys  of  Athens  :  for  Leon  came 


'  ["  Dciniudas,  a  peria-cos".  This 
is  an  uimauul  uccurreiice.  But  ihe 
Spanans  did  not  hold  the  navnl  sei^ 
vice  ia  much  estimution  :  aiid  more- 
over, the  inhabitAnta  of  tliti  rnnri- 
time  towns  were  more  piaotiscd  ia 
naral  affnirs  than  the  Dorians  of 
the  interior.  Eren  here  it  is  not  to 
lie  supposed  tlial  lh<!  pcriiEcos  had 
mi;  Spartans  under  him  :  but  that 
like  Gjlippus,  he  was  no  more 
than  a  coniinander  of  the  Cbians, 
SecMuell.iii.a.] 

'  It  seenieth  that  something  ia 
here  wauling,  n:i<I  supplitd  thiis1><r 


Frail.  PoMA.  ■•  TbeTi  the  Chiauf, 
leaving  four  galleys  here  for  guard 
of  the  plaee,  went  to  Mjtilene  with 
the  real,  and  eacsed  that  city  alio 
to  revolt".  [The  foregoing  Mntence 
19  supplied  liy  £miliu9|  not  Fran- 
cis, PoTtuB.  Viilla  hits  supplied  the 
sentence  in  nearl;  the  same  words. 
The  Greek  is  found  in  one  MS. 
only.  "  And  four  ships  are  left  be- 
hind in  it.  And  the  rest  again 
caused  Mytileue  to  rctolt".] 

'  [■■  Setting  forth  with  fourships, 
as  he  was  preparin);  lo  do,  from 
Cenchrciie",  Sec  cli.  20.] 
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with  a  supply  of  ten  galleys  more  from  Athei^K! 
afterwards'.  Astyoclius  in  the  evening  of  the  san^c^ 
day,  taking  with  him  one  galley  more  of  Chio-^ 
took  his  way  toward  Lesbos,  to  help  it  what  h:^ 
could  :  and  put  in  at  Pyrrha,  and  the  next  day       ^ 
Eressos.     Here  he  heard  that  Mytileue  was  taki^^j 
by  the  Athenians,  even  with  the  shout  of  the^i; 
1  voices.     For  the  Athenians  coming  unexpect^o'j 
""entered  the  haven':  and  having  beaten  the  gallejs 
of  the  Chians,  disbarkt-d  and  overcame  those  thai 
made  head  against  them,  and  won  the  city.    Wbeu 
Astyochus  heard  this,  both  from  the  Eressians  and 
from  those  Chian  galleys  that  came  from  Methymna 
with  Eubulus ;  which  having  been  left  there  before, 
as  soon  as  Mytilene  was  lost   fled,  and  three  of 
them  chanced  to  meet  with  him,  (for  one  was  taken 
by  the  Athenians)  ;  he  continued  his  course  for 
Mytilene  no  longer:  but  having  caused  Eressos  to 
revolt,  and   armed   the  soldiers    he    had    aboard, 
made  them  to  march  toward  Antissa  and  Methymna 
by  land\  under  the  conduct  of  Eteonicus ;  and  he 
himself  with  his  own  galleys  and  those  three  of 
Chios,  rowed  thither  along  the  shore,  hoping  that 
the  Methymnsans,  upon  sight  of  his  forces,  would 
■   take  heart  and  continue  in  their  revolt.    But  when 
I-  in  Lesbos  all  things  went  against  him,  be  re-era- 
■"  barked  his  army  aud  returned  to  Chios.     And  the 
landmen"'  that  were  aboard,  and  should  have  gone 
into  Hellespont,  went  again  into  their  cities.    After 

'  [After  Dioiutdon  in  eb,  !».]  *  [Thai  is,  the  towea  of  "Ihtic^^ 

*  ["  As  they  were  BHiling  unex-  coiifederales  tliereRbuuU"  (cL.  ^)—^ 

pecteilly  i-iilering  Uie  liiiven".]  who  with  the  Pelopunnesiun  Itut 

'  {["  Ami  anned  (Uie  inhubilanU),  forces  had  ai'coin)>ajiicd  Ihe  ChlaK  _* 

lie  seodg  tic  huplittB  uf  his  own  fiLi:t  i(i  its  expeditiou 

ships  to  Anlisiiii  Jlcc."  Guell.  Aru]  Am.  Gocll] 
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t^Iiis  came  to  them  six  galleys  to  Chios,  of  those  of      vm. 
f;he  confederate  fleet  at  Cenchreise.  The  Athenians,    ' — ' — * 
iffvhen  they  had  reestablished  the  state  of  Lesbos,     a.c.418. 

Ol.93.1 

^went  thence  and  took  Polichna,  which  the  Clazo- 
jpnenians  had  fortified  in  the  continent ;  and  brought 
t:liem  all  back  again  into  the  city  which  is  in  the 
island,  save  only  the  authors  of  the  revolt ;  for 
ebese  got  away  to  Daphnus.  And  Clazomense  re-  The  Athenians 
turned  to  the  obedience  of  the  Athenians.  ^^  ^^***^ 

24.  The  same  summer,  those  Athenians  that  with 

twenty  galleys  lay  in  the  isle  of  Lada  before  Mile- 

tns,  landing  in  the  territory  of  Miletus  at  Panormus, 

slew  Chalcideus  the  Lacedaemonian  commander,  chaicioeiudiiin. 

that  came  out  against  them  but  with  a  few ;  and 

set  up  a  trophy,  and  the  third  day  after  departed  *. 

But  the  Milesians  pulled  down  the  trophy,  as 

erected  where  the  Athenians  were  not  masters. 

Leon  and  Diomedon,  with  the  Athenian  galleys  The  Athenians 
that  were  at  Lesbos,  made  war  upon  the  Chians  by  u^ncwS^''" 
sea  from  the  isles  called  CEnussse,  which  lie  before 
Chios,  and  from  Sidussa  and  Pteleum  (forts  they 
held  in  Erythrsea),  and  from  Lesbos  *^    They  that 
^ere  aboard  were  men  of  arms  of  the  roll,  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  the  fleets     With  these  they 
landed  at  Cardamyle  ;  and  having  overthrown  the 
^'hians  that  made  head  in  a  battle  at  Bolissus,  and 
^^^in  many  of  them,  they  recovered  from  the  enemy 

[^Sailed  across  and  set  up  a  operations^made^^ar  with  their  fleet 

^PlijT.]  upon  Chios'*.    Valla,  Goeller:  iu- 

[*•  Leon  and  Diomedon,  with  sertinpraOtTXov,  found  inoneMS.] 

p"*  from  the  (Enusso*,  the  islands  '  [The  epibata;,  usually  chosen 

J^*^^  before  ChioK,  and  from  Si-  from  the  fourth  class,  were  now, 

J^-^^e  and  Pteleum,  dettntyed  the  owiujj;  to  the  peculiar  exigency  of 

®*'t*  they  possessed  in  £rythrxa  :  tlie  times,  drawn  from  the  higher 

^^  making  Lfcsbos  the  base  of  their  classes.  Goell.  Arn.] 
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all  the  places  of  that  quarter.  And  again  they 
ovRrcame  them  in  another  battle  at  Phanse,  and  iu 
a  third  at  Lenconium.  After  this,  the  Chiansweiit 
out  no  more  to  fight :  by  which  means  the  Athe-  I 
nians  made  spoil  of  their  territory,  excellently  well 
furnished'.  For  except  it  were  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, the  Chians  were  the  only  men  that  I  have 
heard  of,  that  had  joined  advisedness  to  prosperity; 
and  the  more  their  city  increased,  had  carried  the 
more  respect  in  the  administration  thereof  to  assure 
it.  Nor  ventured  they  now  to  revolt,  (lest  any 
man  should  think  that,  in  this  act  at  least,  tbey 
regarded  not  what  was  the  safest),  till  they  bad 
many  and  strong  confederates  with  whose  help  to 
try  their  fortune  ;  nor  till  such  time  as  they  per- 
ceived the  people  of  Athens  (as  they  themselves 
could  not  deny)  to  have  their  estate  after  the  de- 
feat in  Sicily  reduced  to  extreme  weakness.  And 
if  through  human  misreckoning  they  miscarried  in 
aught,  they  erred  with  many  others :  who  in  like 
manner  had  an  opinion,  that  the  state  of  the  Athe- 
nians would  quickly  have  been  overthrown. 

Being  therefore  shut  up  by  sea,  and  having  their 
lands  spoiled,  some  within  undertook  to  make  the 
city  return  unto  the  Athenians.  Which  though 
the  magistrates  perceived,  yet  they  themselves 
stirred  not ;  but  having  received  Astyochus  into 
the  city  with  four  galleys  that  were  with  him  from 
Erythrse,  they  took  advice  together,  how  by  taking 
hostages,  or  some  other  gentle  way,  to  make  thena 
give  over  the  conspiracy.  Thus  stood' the  business 
with  the  Chians. 
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25.  In  the  end  of  this  summer  a  thousand  five 
hundred  men  of  arms  of  Athens,  and  a  thousand  of  ■^ 
Argos',  (for  the  Athenians  had  put  armour  upon  * 
five  hundred  light-armed  of  the  Argives),  and  of  The 
other  confederates  a  thousand  more,  with  forty-  mli'^ 
eight  galleys,  reckoning  those  which  were  forj^iw' 
troosportatioD  of  soldiers,  under  the  conduct  of 
Phrynicus,  Onomacles,  and  Scironides,  came  in'-  to 
Samos,  and  crossing  over  to  Miletus  encamped  be- 
fore it.  And  the  Milesians  issued  forth  with  eight 
hundred  men  of  arms  of  their  own,  besides  the 
Peloponnesians  that  came  with  Chalcideus  and 
Bome  auxiliar  strangers"^  with  Tissaphernes  (Tissa- 
phernes  himself  being  also  there  with  his  cavalry)  : 
and  fought  with  the  Athenians  and  their  confede- 
rates. The  Argives,  who  made  one  wing  of  them- 
selves, advancing  before  the  rest  and  in  some 
disorder,  in  contempt  of  the  enemy,  as  being  loni- 
ans  and  not  likely  to  sustain  their  charge,  were  by 
the  Milesians  overcome:  and  lost  no  less  than 
Uiree  hundred  of  their  men.  But  the  Athenians, 
when  they  had  first  overthrown  the  Peloponnesi- 
ans, and  then  beaten  back  the  barbarians  and 
other  multitude,  and  not  fought  with  the  Milesians 
at  all,  (for  they,  after  they  were  come  from  the 
chase  of  the   Argives  and  saw  their  other  wing 

'  [A  Ihouiaml  of  Alliens :  ffleen  thu  liisluriiin  himstlf.    Tlie  "  Pelo- 

ivnitred  of  Argoi:  Belck.  ftc]  pcinnesiHns  Itiat  came  with  Chulci- 

'  [_"  From  Athens".]  deus"  inuBt  hare  been  too  few  to 

*  [It  ii  u  question  whether  tbese  oSm  anj  resistance  to  a  1000  hearf- 

w«e  Grceis  ot  barbHiians:  proba-  annc(l.Albeniiius,beingoiiljlheepi- 

bly  however  they  were  Graeks:  Ar-  bnlie  office  sbipa :  but  tbe  Pelopon- 

cwliaiu,  ffciiiay  suppo»e,rrom  Pe-  nesian  mercenaries  of  TiBssphcmcB 

InponnecuH  (see  v.  M,  nute).    The  aildeitconsiderably  to  Iheir  strength. 

word  iivaAr  (ti-acrihes  thciu  with  "  Ami   sotnc  foreign   {iruovpuiiv) 

respect  to  Tissaphernes,  and  not  to  nKn-mariM  ufTiBsaphemcs".  Am.] 
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viii.       defeated,  weut  into  the  town),  sat  down  with  their 

v«..  HI.     iirms,  as  being  now  musters  of  the  field,  close  uniler 

A.c.4ia.     the  wall  of  the  city.    It  fell  out  in  this  battle,  that 

on    both    sides  the  Ionics  had  the  better  of  the 

Dorics.     For  the  Athenians  overcame  the  opposite 

Peloponnesians ;  and    the  Milesians,  the  Argives. 

The  Athenians,  after  they  had  erected  their  trophy, 

the  place  being  an  isthmus,  prepared  to  take  in  the 

town  with  a  wall :  supposing  if  they  got  Miletus, 

the  other  cities  would  easily  come  in. 

ThBAihenian.       26.  In  thc  meantime  it  was  told  them  about  twi- 

^  tbscomi^  light,  that  the  five  and  fifty  galleys  from  Pelopon- 

w"iwl™Pd!!.'  "esus  and  Sicily  were  hard  by,  and  only  not  already 

ptiLnaui         come.     For' there  came  into  Peloponnesus  out  of 

Sicily,  by  the  instigation  of  Hermocrates  to  help  to 

consummate  the  subversion  of  the  Athenian  state, 

twenty  galleys  of  Syracuse  and  two  of  SeUuus: 
and  the  galleys  that  had  been  preparing  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus being  then  also  ready,  they  were,  both 
these  and  the  other,  committed  to  the  charge  of 
Therameues,  to  be  conducted  by  him  to  Astyochus 
the  admiral :  and  they  put  in  first  at  Eleus',  an 
island  over  against  Miletus.  And  being  advertised 
there  that  the  Athenians  lay  before  the  town,  they 
went  from  thence  into  the  gulf  of  lasus,  to  learn 
how  the  affairs  of  the  Milesians  stood.  Alcibiades 
coming  a  horseback  to  Teichiussa  of  the  territory 
of  Miletus,  in  which  part  of  the  gulf  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  galleys  lay  at  anchor,  they  were^ informed 

'  ["  For  of  ibe  Sikeliols,  at  the  had  been  prepaiing  anil  were  W* 

ioBtif^tion  m^nl;  or  HenncH^rutes  kmIj.  And  liolh  werecouunilKdl^ 

\c.,  there  came  uf  Sjracusaii  gal-  Theramenes  ot  LocedieinaD  Jit^"] 
It-jstwcntyandofSclinuDtiaDlwo,         '  ["  Al  Lcras,  ike  islaod"  *c. 

aiidlbuserromPelupouiicsiiSiU'hicb  Bekkci  Sfc, Xipov:  vulgo, Uiii>'J 
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by  him  of  the  battle  :  for  Alcibiades  was,  with  the 
Milesians  and  with  Tissaphernes,  preseut  in  it. 
And  he  exhorted  them,  unless  they  meant  to  lose 
what  they  had  iu  Ionia  and  the  whole  business,  to 
succour  Miletus  with  all  speed,  and  not  to  suffer  it 
to  be  taken  in  with  a  wall.  '11.  According  to 
this,  they  concluded  to  go  the  next  morning  and 
relieve  it.  Phrynichus,  when  he  had  certain  word 
from  Deros'  of  the  arrival  of  those  galleys,  his  col- 
leagues advising  to  stay  and  fight  it  out  with  their 
fleet,  said  that  he  would  neither  do  it  himself,  nor 
suffer  them  to  do  it,  or  any  other,  as  long  as  he 

!  could  hinder  it.  For  seeing  he  might  fight  with 
them  hereafter,  when  they  should  know  against 
how  many  galleys  of  the  enemy,  and  with  what 
additions  to  their  own^,  sufficiently  and  at  leisure 
made  ready,  they  might  do  it ;  he  would  never,  he 
said,  for  fear  of  being  upbraided  with  baseness, 
{for  it  was  no  baseness  for  the  Athenians  to  let  their 

I  navy  give  way  upon  occasion ;  but  by  what  meaus 
soever  it  should  fall  out,  it  would  be  a  great  base- 
ness to  be  beaten^),  be  swayed  to  hazard  battle 
against  reason,  and  not  only  to  dishonour  the  state, 
but  also  to  cast  it  into  extreme  danger ;  seeing 
that  since  their  late  losses  it  hath  scarce  been  fit 
with  their  strongest  preparation,  willingly,  no  nor 
urged  by  precedent  necessity,  to  undertake*,  how 
then  without  constraint  to  seek  out  voluntary,  dan- 
gers ?     Therefore  he   commanded  them  with  all 

'  [BeUcr  &c.,  Mpoo :  Tulgo,  2i.  to  have  lo  compound,  if  thej  were 

pou.]  bcaleD,on  aDjterms".Goel1.   Vulla 

*  ["  And  with  how  manj  of  their  and  Putlus  agree  with  Hobbca.] 
own  against  fAna"  (the  enemy's  <  ["  Willingljiorntanyrateonlj 
gnUe]rE)0  on  slruDp  neccssitj,  to  undertake 

*  ["  But  mibcr  would  it  be  bue  the  enemy".  Gucll.] 
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speed  to  take  aboard  those  that  were  wounded, 
and  their  landmen  and  whatsoever  utensils  they 
brought  with  them ;  but  to  leave  behind  whatso- 
ever they  had  taken  in  the  territory  of  the  enemy, 
to  the  end  that  their  galleys  might  be  the  lighter: 
and  to  put  oft"  for  Samos,  and  thence,  when  they 
had  all  their  fleet  together,  to  make  out  aganst 
the  enemy  as  occasion  should  be  offered.  As 
Phrynichus  advised  this,  so  he  put  it  in  execution;  il 
and  was  esteemed  a  wise  man,  not  then  only,  but 
afterwards ;  nor  in  this  only,  but  in  whatsoever 
else  he  had  the  ordering  of.  Thus  the  Athenians 
presently  in  the  evening,  with  their  victory  unper- 
fect,  dislodged  from  before  Miletus.  From  Samos 
the  Argives,  in  haste  and  in  anger  for  their  over- 
throw, went  home. 

s-  28.  The  Peioponnesians  setting  forth  betimes  in 
the  morning  from  Teichiussa,  pnt  in  at  Miletns': 
and  stayed  there  one  day.   The  next  day  they  took 

.  with  them  those  galleys  of  Chios,  which  had  for- 
merly been  chased  together  with  Chalcideus ;  and 
meant  to  have  returned  to  Teichiussa,  to  take 
aboard  such  necessaries^  as  they  had  left  ashore. 
But  as  they  were  going,  Tissaphenies  came  to 
them  with  iiis  landmen,  and  persuaded  them  to  set: 
upon  lasus,  where  Araorges  the  king's  enemy  then 
lay.  Whereupon  they  assaulted  lasus  upon  a. 
sudden :  and  they  within  not  thinking  but  tbey 
had  been  the  fleet  of  the  Athenians,  took  it.  Tb^ 
greatest  praise  in  this  action  was  given  to  th^ 

'  ["  Afur  (ilic  tieimrturc  of  Lbc  left  on  shnte,  when  the  fl««  siitr^* 

Athetiiaiin)  pul  iu"  &c.     Gnell.]  in  espectntioDof  Ktrinij'  intautur«- 

*  [oiiifli  The  miuls,  sails,  nnil  CnmpnrcXenopb- Hdlen.i.l.Jt*   - 

"J?R^"?t  "hich  liad.asuBUBj,  been  ri.2.27.  Am.     Seech.  43.] 
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'SyracQsians.     Having  taken  Amorges,  the  bastard 

Bon  of  Pissuthnes,  but  a  rebel  to  the  king,  the    ' 

Peloponnesians  delivered  him  to  Tissaphenies.  to 

€»rry  him  if  he  would  to  the  king,  as  be  had  order 

to  do.    The  city  they  pillaged;  wherein,  as  being 

.a.  place  of  ancient  riches,  the  array  got  a  very  great 

quantity   of  money.      The    auxiliary   soldiers    of 

Amorges,  they  received  without  doing  them  hurt. 

'into  their  own  army;    being  for  the  most  part 

'  Peloponnesians.    The  town  itself  they  delivered  to 

I  Tissaphemes,  with  all  the  prisoners,  as  well  free 

I  as  bond ;  upon  composition  with  him,  at  a  Daric 

<,  stater'   by  the    poll.     And   so    they  returned   to 

■  Miletus.     And  from  hence  they  sent  Pedaritus  the 

'  son  of  Leon,  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  had  sent 

I  hither  to  be  governor  of  Chios,  to  Erythrae ;  and 

with  him,  the   bands  that  had  aided  Amorges  by 

land  ;  and  made  Philip  governor  there  in  Miletus,  n 

And  so  this  summer  ended.  I" 

29.  The  next  winter  Tissaphernes,  after  he  had 

I  put  a  garrison  into  lasus,  came  to  Miletus :  and 

for  one  month's  pay,  which  was  promised  on  his 

part  at  Lacedsemon,  he  gave  unto    the    soldiers 

through  the  whole  fleet  after  an  Attic  drachma  a 

man  by  the  day.     But  for  the  rest  of  the  time  he 

would  pay  but  three  oboles,  till  he  had  asked  the 

king's  pleasure :  and  if  the  king  commanded  it, 

then  he  said  he  would  pay  them  the  full  drachma. 

'  [The  Daric  staler  wus  of  gold,  the   diilracbme  was  valued  at  20 

and    eqaiTBlent    to    twcnlj   Allic  drachroiE  of  silver :  so  that  in  the 

drBchmic.  SchoI.—TheOariostaler,  mina  there  would  be  S  t^talera,  in 

u  «l*o  that  of  I'hilip  of  Macedou,  the   talent   300  ;    calculating   the 

Alexander,  and   Lj^imacbus,  was  value  of  ^old  nt  ten  times  that  of 

«qual  in  value  to  tlie  golden  Attic  silver,   Boeckh,     The  same  appears 

slater,  or  the  Attic  didrachme.  And  frouiXenoph.'Anab.i.7.§  Ifl,  Am.] 
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Nevertheless  upon  the  contradiction  of  Hermo- 
crates,  general  of  theSyraciisians,  (forTheranienes 
was  but  slack  in  exactintr  pay,  as  not  being  gene- 
ral, but  only  to  deliver  the  galleys  that  came  with 
him  to  Astyoehus),  it  was  agreed  that  but  for  the 
five  galleys  that  were  over  and  above,  they  should 
have  more  than  three  oboles  a  man.  For  to  fifty- 
five  galleys  he  allowed  three  talents  a  month  ;  and 
to  as  many  as  should  be  more  than  that  number, 
after  the  same  proportion'. 

>  30.  The  same  winter  the  Athenians  that  were 
at  SamoB,  (for^  there  were  now  come  in  thirty-five 

'1  galleys  more  from  home,  with  Charminns,  Strotn- 
bichides,  and  Euctemon,  their  commanders),  haviug 
gathered  together  their  galleys,  as  well  those  that 
had  been  at  Chios  as  all  the  rest,  concluded,  distri- 
buting to  every  one  his  charge  by  lot,  to  go  he 
before  Miletus  with  a  fleet ;  but  against  Chios,  to 
send  out  both  a  fleet  and  an  army  of  landmen. 
And  they  did  so.  For  Strombichides,  Onomaeles. 
and  Euctemon,  with  thirty  galleys  and  part  of 
those  thousand*  men  of  arms  that  went  to  Miletus, 

'  ["  It  was  agreeil  that  for  efcij  ship,  tlie  mnnth's  fhj  of  eacb  rata 

5  ships,  they  sliiiuld  have  soinewlint  would  lie  18  (traohmie,  or  3J  olwlis 

more  than  3  ohoti  a  mitn  a  day.  a  day.] 

For  lie  RBTe  3  lalenW  a  moiklh  for  •  ["The  Athenians  hnvinc  (!»■ 

S  ships;  and  to  the  rest,  insomuch  thered  Sic,  as  well  ^c  as  a''  itt 

as  there  were  more  ships  than  liiB  rat  (for  there  were  iiow  Stc)."— 

number  (that  is,  for  any  number  This  was  done  in  pursuance  of  ihc 

l«w  than  fire),  he  was  to  give  afWr  adiice  of  PfaryniuhuB  (ch.  37),  Id 

the  same  rute."  Goell.     Vulgo,  J{  asseinlile  tlieir  fleet  at  Kamos,  ai:<l 

wivTivatiitaimyrlitovTa:  Bckker  make  sorlieii  from   tiroc   tu   time. 

jcc.oiD.EnJT.— The  alteration  ofS  The  dietrihution  of  the  commaoil 

oboles  a  man  a  day  to  3  talents  fur  by  lot,  vns  prsotised,  where  no  « 

every  5  ships  a  manth,  wouiil  gire  ofthef^DenilswasaArMcpdrapsr 

36  minx  for  each  ).hip  a  month :  instances  in  vi.  42,  C2.] 

uid  reekoDiiiK  200  men  to  eaeb  '  l.See  chap.  23,  mne.] 
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which  they  carried  alon^  with  them  in  vessels  for 
transportation  of  soldiers,  according  to  their  lot 
■went  to  Chios  :  and  the  rest  remaining  at  Samoa 
■with  seventy-four  galleys,  were  masters  of  the  sea, 
and  went'  to  Miletus. 

31.  Astyoclius,  who  was  now^  in  Chios  requiring 
hostages  in  respect  of  the  treason,  after  he  beard 
of  the  fleet  that  was  come  with  Theramenes,  and 
that  the  articles  of  the  league  with  Tissapheruea 
were  raended-\  gave  over  that  business :  and  with 
ten  galleys  of  Peloponnesus  and  ten  of  Chios,  went 
thence  and  assaulted  Pteleum  ;  but  not  being  able 
to  take  it,  he  kept  by  the  shore  to  Clazomense. 
There  he  summoned  those  within  to  yield :  with 
oflTer  to  such  of  them  as  favoured  the  Athenians, 
that  they  might  go  up  and  dwell  at  Daphnus.  And 
Tamos  the  deputy  lieutenanf*  of  Ionia,  offered 
them  the  same.  But  they  not  hearkening  there- 
■unto,  he  made  an  assault  upon  the  city,  being  un- 
walled :  but  when  he  could  not  take  it,  he  put  to 
sea  again,  and  with  a  mighty  wind  was  himself 
carried  to  Phocjea  and  Cume  ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  put  in  at  Marathusa,  Pele,  and  Drimyssa, 
islands  that  lie  over  agaiust  Clazomenie.  After 
they  had  stayed  there  eight  days  in  regard  of  the 
winds,  spoiling  and  destroying,  and  partly  taking 
aboard  whatsoever  goods  of  the  Clazomenians  lay 
without,    they  went    afterwards   to    Phocjea   and 


(liraci'toPboaB* 


'  ["  Uade  a  dcscenl  on".] 
'  [*'  At  tlie   time   before    mcn- 
lioneil,"  ch.  24  ; — "  as  a  preivvtion 

'  ["  And  tbat  the  affiiirs  of  the 
lea^e  were  in  belter  plight"' — 
VOL.  IX. 


"  And  Willi  the  ten  galleys  of  Pe- 
loponnesus": that  is,  six  ihal  ar- 
rived in  ch.  23,  and  font  brought 
by  AslyochuB  in  ch.  24.] 

'  [drofixDC    must   be   the  aub- 
Mtrap.] 

A  A 
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VIII. 

A.C.413. 

Ot  ua.  I. 
Auyochiiii. 


Came  to  Astyochus.  32.  While  Astyochns  w; 
there,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Lesbians  came  uiito^:^^ 
liim,  desiring  to  revolt'  from  the  Athenians.  And^B 
as  for  him,  they  prevailed  with  him :  but  seeiug^^; 
the  Corinthians  and  the  other  confederates  wer) — =:: 
unwilling  in  respect  of  their  former  ill  successes! 
there,  he  put  to  sea  for  Chios.  Whither  after  a^^ 
great  tempest  his  galleys,  some  from  one  place  andCl. 

some  from  auother,  at  length  arrived  all,     Aftei 

this,  Pedaritus,  who  was  now-  at  Erythrae,  whithei 

he  was  come  from  Miletus  by  land,  came  over  willfc- 
his  forces  into  Chios.  Besides  those  forces  he^ 
brought  over  with  him,  he  had  the  soldiers  wbicth- 
were  of  the  five  galleys  that  came  thither  witlt 
Chalcideus  and  were  left  there,  to  the  number  of 
five  hundred  ;  and  armour  to  arm  them. 

Now  some  of  the  Lesbians  having  promised  to 
revolt^,  Astyochus  communicated  the  matter  witli 
Pedaritus  and  the  Chiaus,  alleging  how  meet  it 
vfould  be  to  go  with  a  fleet  and  make  Lesbos  to 
revolt ;  for  that  they  should  either  get  more  con- 
federates, or  failing,  they  should  at  least  weaken 
1  the  Athenians.  But  they  gave  him  no  ear ;  and 
for  the  Chian  galleys,  Pedaritus  told  him  [plainly] 
""  he  should  have  none  of  them.  33.  Wlierenpon 
Astyochus  taking  with  bim  five  galleys  of  Corinth, 
a  sixth  of  Megara,  one  of  Hermione,  and  those 
of  Laconia  which  he  brought  with  him,  went  to- 
wards Miletus  to  his  charge  :  mightily  threatening 

'  ["  Again  to  revoll".     See  ch.  over"  Sec.     The  "  five  galiejs"wi 

23.83.]  inch.  8.  8,  12,  17.] 

'  ["Whoatlhetitnebefnreaien-  *  ["  Havingaiinounced theirhi- 

tioneil  {ch.2H)weut  by  land  from  tenlion  to  revolt";— "to  go  wilk 

HiletUB,  being  eli  Erylhnu  parsed  ihe  fleet".] 
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the  Chians,  in  case  they  should  need  him,  not  to 
help  them. 

When  he  was  come  to  Coryciia  in  Erythreea,  he 
stayed  there.  And  the  Athenians  from  Samoa  lay 
on  the  other  side  of  the  point,  the  one  not  knowing 
that  the  other  was  so  near'.  Astyochus,  upon  a  letter 
sent  him  from  Pedaritus,  signifying  that  there  were 
come  certain  Erythrjean  captives  dismissed  from 
Samos  with  design  to  betray  Erythrae,  went  pre- 
sently back  to  Erythrge :  so  little  he  missed  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  Pedaritus 
also  went  over  to  him ;  and  having  narrowly  en- 
quired touching  these  seeming  traitors,  and  found 
that  the  whole  matter  was  but  a  pretence  which 
the  men  had  used  for  their  escape  from  Samos  ^, 
they  acquitted  them,  and  departed  one  to  Chios, 
the  other,  as  he  was  going  before,  towards  Miletus. 

34.  In  the  meantime,  the  army  of  the  Athenians  t 
being  come  about  by  sea  from  Corycus  to  Arginum,  ^i 
lighted  on  three  long-boats  of  the  Chians  ;  which^ 
when  they  saw,  they  presently  chased.  But  there 
arose  a  great  tempest ;  and  the  long-boats  of  Chios 
with  much  ado  recovered  the  harbour.  But  of  the 
Athenian  galleys,  especially  such  as  followed  them 
furthest,  there  perished  three,  driven  ashore  at  the 
city  of  Chios ;  and  the  men  that  were  aboard  them 
were  part  taken,  and  part  slain.    The  rest  of  the 

'  ["  And  ihe  Atheniaus  sailing        *  [Tbat  is,  the  men   bail   per- 

witli  an  nrmy  from  Sanios  to  Chios  suaded  Uie  Allieuians,  lliat  if  tliey 

tool:  up  tlieir  station  on  tliu  opposite  liad  Iheir  liberty  they  could  bring 

aide  of  a.  hill;  separated  from  raeh  Krylbrs  huek  lo  tbt^ro.] 
other  wiliiout  Imontog   it      Bui        '  ["  And  no  sooner  did  they  see 

AEtyoohus,  upon  a  lellet  from  Peni-  tbern  and  giro  cbace,  than  ittrui)(bt 

ditusreacbing:  bitnatnigbtfall  ^£1;.,  a   i^'rcat   leropcal  arose;    and   lllc 

went  presctilly  ^e."}  luugboats  Ike."     Goell.] 

A  A  2 
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vm.       fleet  escaped  into  a  haven  called  Phoenicus,  under 

■^^^'  ^  ■    the  hill  Mimas  :  from  whence  they  got  afterwards 

A.c.iia.     to  Lesbos,  and  there  fortified'. 

tik  AihediiDi       35.  The  same  winter  Hippocrates  setting  out 

I?ih^'pd!lJ,'^'  from  Peloponnesus  with  ten  galleys  of  Thurium, 

nwiui,,  sHii  to  commanded  bv  DorLeus  the  son  of  Dioeoras'  with 

Wfllt  ID  thflftfalpb  ^  ^ 

of  eon.  bom  two  others,  and  with  one  galley  of  Laconia  and  one 
of  Syracuse,  went  to  Cnidus.  This  city  was  now 
revolted  from  Tissaphernes'*:  and  the  Peloponnes- 
ians  that  lay  at  Miletus  hearing  of  it,  commanded 
that,  the  one  half  of  their  galleys  remaining  for 
the  guard  of  Cnidns,  the  other  half  should  go  about 
Triopiura,  and  help  to  bring  in  the  ships  which 
were  to  come  from  ^gypt'.     This  Triopium  is  a 


'  ["  And  there  beg^n  prepara- 
tions Tor  fAe  fnrtilication";  that  is, 
for  fortifying  Delphinium  (ch.  38). 
Am.] 

'  [Diagoras  was  of  the  tojal 
&unii<r  of  Rhodes ;  where  the  iiio- 
Darch;  expired  about  OHO  A.C. 
His  80D8  liad  before  the  present 
time  been  condemned  to  death  and 
btiniahed  b;  the  Athenians,  as  beads 
of  the  anstocTBcj,  Dorieus,  one  of 
them,  is  again  condcinnei),  iind 
again  eaeapea  in  cb.  64.  The  an- 
cient fortune  of  the  Rbodians, 
which  was  owing  to  their  adherence 
lo  the  Doric:  customs  and  to  tlicir 
great  commercial  actiTitj,  was  in- 
terrupted hy  the  troubles  of  this 
war:  in  which  democracy  andaris- 
locraey  were  altemaUly  introduced 
by  the  Athenian  and  I^cedemontan 
influence.  Soon  afler  Ibis  period 
(A.C.  408)  the  city  of  Rhodes  was 
founded,  and  peopled  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  ihe  three  cities,  Lindua, 
Ialy$us,aDdCamcitus:  seeiii,103,n. 


In  396  Rhodes  was  agnin  recoTeml 
and  made  demuctatical  hy  Athens : 
but  in  3HI  the  Spartan  party  waa 
n^in  uppermost,  and  the  Socud 
War  Gnatl;  put  an  end  to  Athenian 
influence.  The  Doric  chamcteiis- 
ticB  were  retained  here  longer  than 
in  most  other  Doric  states:  ood- 
rage,  constancy,  with  a  haughlj 
GternDess  of  manners,  and  a  ceitain 
temperance,  which  in  a  manner 
contrasted  with  their  rongnificcnce 
inmeals,  buildings,  and  all  the  arts. 
MucH.iii.St.] 

'  [Popp.  Goell.  Am.  Thirl,  iwi 
Tiaaa^pvovi,  "  revolted  /r««  the 
Atlienians  ihrmuih  Tissapbeioes"^ 
Vulgo  et  Bekk.  irh  r.] 

'  ["  And  ihey  in  Miletus  hearing 
of  it,  ))adc  that  one-hair  ficc.  ib^^ 
other  half,  which  were  about  Trio— 
pion,  should  attack  and  seize  tbe^ 
corn  ships  from  Egypt".  That  is* 
the  Athenian  com  ships:  part  o*" 
Egypt  licing  at  this  tline  in  nrdS' 
from  Persia.  Goell.] 
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promontory  of  the  territory  of  Cuidus,  lying  out  iu 
the  sea  and  consecrated  to  Apollo.  The  Athen- 
ians, upon  advertisement  hereof,  setting  forth  from 
Samos,  took  those  galleys'  that  kept  guard  at 
Triopium :  but  the  men  that  were  in  them  escaped 
to  land.  After  this  they  went  to  Cuidus,  which 
they  assaulted  ;  and  had  almost  taken,  being  with- 
out wall.  And  the  next  day  they  assaulted  it 
again  ;  but  being  less  able  to  hurt  it  now  than 
tefore,  because  they  had  fenced  it  better  this 
:«iight,  and  the  men  also  were  gotten  into  it  that 
'fled  from  their  galleys  under  Triopium,  they  in- 
"▼aded'  and  wasted  the  Cnidian  territory  ;  and  ao 
"^^ent  back  to  Samos. 

36.  About  the  same  time,  Astyochus  being  come  n 
■*o  the  navy  at  Miletus,  the  Peloponnesians  liad^",' 
J)leuty  of  all  things  for  the  army.     For  they  had  ''■ 
:»iot  only  sufficient  pay,  but  the  soldiers  also  had 
store  of  money  yet  remaining  of  the  pillage  of 
lasus.   And  the  Milesians  underwent  the  war  with 
a  good  will.     Nevertheless  the  former  articles  of 
the  league  made  by  Chalcideua  with  Tissaphernes 
seemed''  defective,  and  not  so  advantageous  to  them 
as  to  him.     Whereupon  they  agreed  to  new  ones, 
in  the  presence  of  Tissaphernes",  which  were  these: 

37.  "  The  agreement  of  the  LacedEcmonians  and  v 
their  confederates  with  king  Darius  and  his  chil-[j^ 
"Iren",  and  with  Tissaphernes,  for  league  and  amity  '^1 
^cording  to  the  articles  following  : 

"Whatsoever  territories  and  cities  do  belong 

["  The  sis  gaJIejs  that"  &c.]  '  ["  Whilst  Theramcnea  was  still 

[Thej  went  awaj  aud  wsEted"  Ihere".] 

^C    Beltker*(c,  airAei«-«;  ml-  '  [The  king's  sons  were  probably 

P*.  InXMvric.]  named,  in  order  that  thej  might  he 

'  ["  Had  ami  plenty"  kc]  hound  aAer  their   father's   (icatb. 

'  ["To  the  Peloponnesians'']  For  Ihe  ocw  king, it  seems,  was  not 
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uuto  king  Darius,  or  were  bis  father's  or  his  at^-* 
cestors',  against  these  shall  neither  the  Lacetis^^ 
mouiaus '  go  to  make  war,  nor  any  way  to  anno  - 
them  :  neither  shall  the  Lacedfemoniaus  nor  thei 
confederates  exact  tribute  of  any  of  those  citie^^ 
Neither  shall  king  Darius,  nor  any  under  his  do-  — 
minion,  make  war  upon  or  any  way  annoy  th^s 
Lacedaemonians,  or  any  of  the  Lacedaemonian  con. — 
federates. 

"  If  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  confederates 
shall  need  anything  of  the  king,  or  the  king  of  the 
Lacediemonianaor  of  their  confederates:  what  they 
shall  persuade  each  other  to  do,  that  if  they  do  it, 
shall  be  good. 

"  They  shall  both  of  them  make  war  jointly 
against  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  :  and 
when  they  shall  give  over  the  war,  they  shall  also 
do  it  jointly. 

"  Whatsoever  army  shall  be  in  the  king's  coun- 
try, sent  for  by  ihe  king,  the  king  shall  defray. 

"  If  any  of  the  cities  comprehended  in  the 
league  made  with  the  king,  shall  invade  the  king's 
territories,  the  rest  shall  oppose  them  and  defend 
the  king  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  If  any  city 
of  the  king's,  or  under  his  dominion,  shall  invade 
the  Lacedjemonians  or  their  confederates,  the  king 
shall  make  opposition  and  defend  them  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power." 

bunad  tij  liis  jmAei.ttsafs  nets,  un-  lliis  wtJcle,  only  in  titt  Enl>slilaliou 

kn  atxcptnl   tij   Limtelf.      Thos  ol  i^im' lor  lixor,  pniprrty  toi  ftv 

ihe  tn«lics  «iih  Philip  aod  Anli-  iruiim :  "  wliatsuereT  l>don^  an- 

ocfaus  m-re  ifncwcd  witii  thfir  mc-  lo".  inflead  of  "  whatscwTcf  ibrj 

cneors.  LivjsLsUi.  Arnold.]  used  to  possess":  whal  urriloria 

'  ["  Nei  ihcit  ■Jlira".    TliU  and  Mtmj  (u  Uu  kiDj;,  bang  slill  left 

Uie  fonurr  Ueahr  (dL  1l:<)  differ,  in  jutopcuqucttion.  SeeagmiiiiJi.Se.1 
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38.  After  this  accord  made,  Therameoes  deli-  vrir. 
vered  his  galleys  iuto  the  bauds  of  Astyochus :  ■ — ' — 
and  putting  to  sea  in  a  lieht-horseman,  is  no  more     /^.vau. 

seen'.  Tlieranme. 

The  Athenians  that  were  now  come  with  their  Cluior,™ 
army  from  Lesbos  to  Chios,  and  were  masters  of '"'""=" 
the  field  and  of  the  sea,  fortified   Delphinium,  a 
place  both  strong  to  the  land-ward,  and  that  bad 
also  a  harbour"  for  shipping,  and  was  not  far  from 
the  city  itself  of  Chios.     And  the  Chians,  as  hav- 
ing been  disheartened  in  divers  former  battles,  and 
otherwise  not  only  not  mutually  well  affected,  but 
jealous   one    of  another;     {for  Tydeus''  and    his 
accomplices  had  been  put  to  death  by  Pedaritus 
for  Atticism,  and  the  rest  of  tlie  city  was  kept  in 
awe,  but  by  force,  and  for  a  time)  j  stirred  not 
against  them.    And  for  the  causes  mentioned,  not  ti„.  cui. 
conceiving  themselves,   neither  with    their   own '^i™;,' 
strength  nor  with  the  help  of  those  that  Pedaritus 
had  with  him,  sufficient  to  give  them  battle,  they 
sent  to  Miletus  to   require  aid  from  Astyochus. 
Which  when  he  denied  them,  Pedaritus  sent  letters  .wrnchs 
to  Lacediemon  complaining  of  the  wrong.    ThusJl^^, 
proceeded  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  at  Chios.  ',''™,?^,7Jj; 
Also  their  fleet  at  Samos  went  often  out  against  i'"^"  "^ 
the  fleet  of  the  enemy  at  Miletus  :  but  when  theirs 
would  never  come  out  of  the  harbour  to  encounter 
them,  they  returned  to  Samos  and  lay  still. 

'  ["  Sails  away  and  U  lost  at  '  ["  For  tLe  uucouiplice*  of  Tj- 

Mt".  Thirl. — "  Sails  away  ami  dis-  deua,  the  sun  of  Ion,  liud  now  tko, 

■ppeut":  fenring'  tu  be  called  to  and  therestof  the  city  was  liy  force 

■coount  at  Sparta  for  vompIjiDg  reduc;ed  toanoligurcby",  Whether 

with  Tiiuaphenies  about  the  pay.  this  Ion  is  the  poet  of  Chios,  one  of 

Ani.     Goell.j  some  eelebiily,  whose  first  tragedy 

*  P'Haringharboura"-]  watircprc8«iitediu4d3,iaun(«rtMiit.} 


I 
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vni.  39.  The  same  winter,  about  the  solstice,  went 

• — " — '    out  from  Peloponnesus  towards  louia  those  twenty- 

A.C.413.     seven  galleys,  which  at  the  procurement  of  CaUi- 

Tii«  gidiiji  »»i  geitus  of  Megara  and  Timagoras  of  Cyzicus  were 

^p^ta^u.™ade  ready  by  the  Lacedjemonians  for  Phama- 

Mt  fcrth  uwud  bazug_     The  commauder  of  them  was  Antisthenes 

Aniisthene.  and  a  Spartau :  with  whom  the  LacedEEiuonians  sent 

B^i^^i    eleven  Spartans  more  to  be  of  council  with  Asty- 

wlhi^iB^    ochus  ;  whereof  Lichas  the  son  of  Arcesilaus  was 

'™'»-  one'.      These  had   commission,   that  when   they 

should  be  arrived  at  Miletus,  besides  their  general 

care  to  order  everything  to  the  best,  they  should 

send  away  these  galleys,  either  the  same  or  more 

or  fewer,  into  the   Hellespont  to  Pharnabazus,  if 

they  so  thought  fit ;  and  to  appoint  Clearchus  the 

son  of  Rhamphias,  that  went  along  in  them,  for 

commander :  and  that    the  same   eleven,  if  they 

thought  it  meet,  should  put  Astyochus  from  his 

charge,  and  ordain  Antisthenes  in  his  place :  for 

they  had  him  in  suspicion  for  the  letters  of  Peda- 

ritus.     These  galleys  holding  their    course  from 

Malea  through  the  main  sea,  and  arri\'ing  at  Melos, 

lighted  on  ten  galleys  of  the  Athenians  :  whereof 

three  they  took,  but  without  the  men,  and  fired 

them.     After  this,  because  they  feared  lest  those 

Athenian  galleys  that  escaped  from  Melos  should 

give  notice  of  their  coming  to  those  in  Samos,  (as 

also  it  fell  out),  they  changed  their  course  and 

went  towards  Crete :  and  having  made  their  voyage 

the  longer  that  it  might  be  the  safer,  they  put  in 

CuiDu  >n  Ann.  at  Cauuus  in  Asia.     Now  from  thence,  as  being  m 

'  [See  Li<.'ba«,  ch.  43,  H4,  and  those  id  ii.  65,  iii.  69,  7f;,  ur  even 
V.  M>.  Tlic  powers  of  ihese  (i/i-  in  v.  63  ;  the  reason  of  this  sironf; 
(SduXn  arefar  mure  extensiTc than  of    nicasureappcar!i,pcrhHps,inch,50.] 
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s  place  of  safety,  they  sent  a.  messenger  to  the  fleet      viii. 
at  Miletus  for  a  convoy. 

40.  The  Chians  and  Pedaritus  about  the  same  A.c.iial  J 
time,  notwithstanding  [their  former  repulse,  and]  Tin>chiiiiyi  1 
that  Astyochus  was  still  backward,  sent  messen-  AT^hm  j 
^ers  to  him,  desiring  him  to  come  with  his  whole 
fleet  to  help  them,  being  besieged :  and  not  to 
suffer  the  greatest  of  their  confederate  cities  in  all 
Tonia  to  be  thus  shut  up  by  sea  and  ravaged  by 
land,  as  it  was.  For  the  Chians  having  many 
staves ',  more  than  any  one  state  except  that  of  the 
Lacedfemonians,  whom  for  their  offences  they  the 
more  ungently  punished  because  of  their  number; 
many  of  them,  as  soon  as  the  Athenians  appeared 
to  be  settled  in  their  fortifications,  ran  over  pre- 
sently to  them  ;  and  were  they,  that  knowing  the 
territory  so  well,  did  it  the  greatest  spoil.  There- 
fore the  Chians  said  he  must  help  them,  whilst 
there  was  hope  and  possibility  to  do  it :  Delphinium 
being  still  in  fortifying  and  unfurnished^,  and 
greater  fences  being  in  making  both  about  their 


*  [The  Chians  liHil  been  a  trading 
people  fnnn  verj  earlji  times  :  and 
■reiud  to  be  the  first  of  iheGrecbs 
that  n^Iarl;  dealt  in  slaves.  Tbe 
antiqnit;  of  Blavery  amongst  them 
isproFed  bj  their slaveBstill  retain- 
ing the  Homeric  name  Biparoms, 
^galfpag  "  those  that  wait  on 
othen'',wlielhei  bond  or  Tree:  which 
hkd  never  been  eschangeil  for  the 
more  common  name  tovKoQ.  Arn. 
— The  AtfaeoiaDS  were  prohabl;  not 
Ur  behind  the  Chians :  Bermnnn 
^114)  calculating  their  slaves  at 
nearlj  400,000:  though  Mueller 
(iii.  3)  sajs  dial,  in  Uiis  war,  their 


sla<res  were  not  300,000.  It  seems 
certain,  however,  that  their  number 
was  cunsiderable  enough  to  induce 
the  state  to  render  their  condition 
not  only  tolerable,  but  very  little 
inferior  lo  that  of  tbe  citizens : 
Herm.  ibid. — It  appears  from  He- 
rodiitua  (vi.  37),  that  in  earlier 
times  slavery  was  known  in  no  part 
of  Greece.  It  was  the  want  of 
slaves  that  drew  to  the  Ninr-pipet 
for  water  the  daughters  of  the 
AtheRian  citizens,  for  violating 
whom  the  Petasgi  were  expelled 
from  Attica  .3 
'  ["  Unfinished".] 
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camp  and  fleet.     Astyochus,  though  he  meant  It 
■ — ' — ■    not  before,  because  he  would  have  made  good  his 
A,c,.iii,     threats,  yet  wheu  he  saw  the   confederates  were 
willing,  he  was  bent  to  have  relieved  them. 

A.ijwiiu.t.di.      41.  But  in  the  meantime  came  the  messenger 
t4i^4»ohiJ.r  from  the  tweuty-seven  galleys,  and  from  the  Lace- 
„  ^1^-°"  dsemouian  counsellors,  that  were  come  to  Caunus'. 
mgioejiot  Astyochus  therefore  esteeming  the  wafting  in  of 

ib.ai>7*t  these  galleys,  whereby  they  might  the  more  freely 
command  the  sea,  and  the  safe  coming  in  of  those 
Lacedemonians,  who  were  to  look  into  his  actions, 
a  business  that  ought  to  be  preferred  above  all 
other,  presently  gave  over  his  journey  for  Chios, 
and  went  towards  Cauims.  As  he  went  by  the 
coast,  he  landed  at  Cos  Meropidis",  being  unwalled, 
and  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  which  had 
happened  there,  the  greatest  verily  in  man's  me- 
mory ;  and  rifled  it,  the  inhabitants  being  fled  into 
the  mountains:  and  overrunning  the  country,  made 
booty  of  all  that  came  in  his  way,  saving  of  free- 
men ;  and  those  he  dismissed.  Fi'om  Cos  he  went 
by  night  to  Cnidus  :  but  found  it  necessary,  by 
the  advice  of  the  Cnidians,  not  to  land  his  meu 
there,  but  to  follow  as  he  was  after  those  twenty 
galleys  of  Athens,  w^berewith  Charminus,  one  of 
the  Athenian  generals  gone  out  from  Samos,  stood 
watching  for  those  twenty-seven  galleys  that  w( 
come  from  Peloponnesus,  the  same  that  Astyoi 


'  \_"  Came  a  messai;e  from  Caii- 
aus,  thul  llie  37  galkj's  aai\  tiie 
council  of  Ike  Lnceiiaiuiuuians  are 
at  b&nit".] 

■  p*  At  Cos  Meropis".  Cos  was 
laid  to  be  die  daughter  uf  tlio  hccu 


wec^ 


McrQps,  hy  whom  it  was  filtf 
selLled.  Tlie  ancient  inhabitaoli 
Wert  culled  b;  ibc  Greeks  Afrropa. 
Some  cunncci  the  nanie  with  iLe 
Uumcrii;  epitliel  oC  av6)Mroi,  fiipo- 
i!ii,iirtirHUilt  speaker*. — "Thcciyf 
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himself  was  going  to  convoy  in.  For  they  at 
Samos  had  had  intelligence  from  Miletus'  of  their 
coming:  and  Charminus  was  lying  for  them  about 
Syme,  Choice,  Rhodes,  and  the  coast  of  Lycia : 
for  by  this  time  he  knew  that  they  were  at  Caunus. 
42.  Astyochus,  therefore,  desiring  to  outgo  the 
report  of  his  coming,  went  as  he  was  to  Synie ; 
hoping  to  find  those  galleys  out  from  the  shore. 
But  [a  shower  of]  rain,  together  with  the  cloudi- 
ness of  the  sky,  made  his  galleys  to  miss  their 
course  iu  the  dark,  and  disordered  them. 

The  next  morning,  the  fleet  being  scattered,  the 
left  wing  was  manifestly  descried  by  the  Athenians, 
whilst  the  rest  wandered  yet  about  the  island. 
And  thereupon  Charminus  and  the  Athenians  put 
forth  against  them  with  twenty  galleys*,  supposing 
they  had  been  the  same  galleys  they  were  watching 
for  from  Caunus :  and  presently  charging,  sunk 
three  of  them  and  hurt  others,  and  were  superior 
in  the  fight,  till  such  time  as,  contrary  to  their 
expectation,  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  came  in 
sight,  and  enclosed  them  about.  They  then  betook 
themselves  to  flight :  and  with  the  loss  of  six 
galleys  the  rest  escaped  into  the  island  of  Teug- 
lussa,  and  from  thence  to  Halicarnassus.  After 
this  the  Peloponnesians  putting  in  at  Cuidus,  and 
joining  with  those  seven-and-twenty  galleys  that 
came  from  Caunus,  went  all  together  to  Syme  :  and 
having  there  erected  a  trophy,  returned  again  and 
lay  at  Cuidus. 

43,  The  Athenians,  when  they  understood  what 

"teiajt  iinwalleii -^c,  be  lifltd  S:c."]         '[With   ksa   tliuii    the    twciilj 
'  ["fromMclos.  Bckt.  &c.]  sa'l'ys";  .eetii.4l.] 


fiiiht  Win 
[.■  P.'loiHmi 
I.  and  Athm-  ~ 

tin™!*:  where-    ' 


had  passed  in  this  battle,  went  from  Satnos  with 
their  whole  navy  to  Syme.  But  neither  went  tliey 
out  against  the  navy  inCnidus,  uor  the  navy  there 
against  them.  Whereupon  they  took  up  the  fur- 
niture of  their  galleys  at  Syme,  and  assaulted 
Loryma,  a  town  in  the  continent;  and  so  returned 
to  Sam  OS. 
The  whole  navy  of  the  Peloponnesians  being'  at 

^  Cnidus,  was   [now]    in  repairing  and  refurnishing; 

"  with  such  things  as  it  wanted :  and  withal  those 
eleven  Lacediemonians  conferred  with  Tissapbernes 
(for  he  also  was  present)  touching  such  things  as 
they  disliked  in  the  articles  before  agreed  on',  and 
concerning  the  war,  how  it  might  be  carried  for 
the  future  in  the  best  and  most  advantageous  mau- 
ner  for  them  both.  But  Lichas  was  he  that  consi- 
dered the  business  more  nearly ;  and  said,  that 
neither  the  first  league,  nor  yet  the  later  by  Theni- 
meiies,  was  made  as  it  ought  to  have  been 
that  it  would  be  a  very  hard  condition,  that  wl 
soever  territories  the  king  and  his  ancestors 
sessed  before,  be  should  possess  the  same  now' 
for  so  he  might  bring  again  into  subjection  all  the 
islands,  and  the  sea,  and  the  Locrians,  and  all  ss 
far  as  Boeotia ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  instead  of 
restoring  the  Grecians  into  liberty,  should  put  them 
into  subjection  to  the  rule  of  the  Medes.  Tht 
fore  be  required  other  and  better  articles  to 


lera- 

i 


1 


*  ["  Being  uow  at  Cntdus".]  ter,  if  whatsoever  territory  the  hag 

*  ["Toucbing  what  had  lieenal-     #cc  had  ever  ndrd,  thu  same  Ik 
rendj  done,  if  anglit    displeased    shonld  now  cliiim  as  part  of  liii 

cmpire",- 


»  ["  It  would  be  a 


B  mat-     Thcssaly,  and  llie  Loeri"  Stc]  m 
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,  and  not  to  stand  to  these  ;  as  for  pay,  in 
the  new  articles  they  would  require  none'.  But 
Tissaphernes  chafing  at  this,  went  his  way  in 
choler  :  and  nothing  was  done. 

44.  The  Pelopouuesians  solicited  by  messengers 
from  the  great  men  of  Rhodes,  resolved  to  go 
thither :  because  they  hoped  it  would  not  prove 
impossible,  with  their  number  of  seamen  and  army 
of  land  soldiers,  to  bring  that  island  into  their 
power';  and  withal  supposed  themselves  able,  with 
their  present  confederates,  to  maintain  their  fleet 
without  asking  money  any  more  of  Tissaphernes. 
Presently  therefore,  the  same  winter,  they  put  forth 
from  Cnidus :  and  arriving  in  the  territory  of 
Rhodes,  at  Caraeirus,  first  frighted  the  commons 
out  of  it,  that  knew  not  of  the  business ;  and  they 
fled^  Then  the  Lacediemonians  called  together 
both  these,  and  the  Rhodians  of  the  two  cities 
Lindas  and  lelysus  ;  and  persuaded  them  to  revolt 
from  the  Athenians.  And  Rhodes  turned  to  the  b 
Peloponnesiaus.  The  Athenians  at  the  same  time,  ^, 
hearing  of  their  design,  put  forth  with  their  fleet 
from  Samos,  desiring  to  have  arrived  before  them  : 
and  were  seen  in  the  main  sea,  too  late,  though 
not  much\  For  the  present  they  went  away  to 
Chalce,  and  thence  back  to  Samos  ;  but  afterwards 
they  came  forth  with  their  galleys  divers  times, 
and  made  war  against  Rhodes,  from  Chalce,  Cos, 


'  ["Or  Bt  any  tnte  not  lo  Bland 
to  fhese :  Bor  was  pay  wanted  upon 
MBj  Euch  lerms''.] 

'  ["  Because  Ihej  hoped  to  bring 
that  isUnd,  one  not  inconsidemble 
Ivoth  for  number  of  ships  and  land 
forces,  iuto  their  power".] 


■  ["  And  arriving  first  al  Camei- 
rus  of  Rhodes  with  9i  ships, 
frighted  ftc  i  especially  as  tlie  uity 
was  unwalled;  and  they  fled".] 

♦  ["  But  being  too  late,  though 
not  much,  they  thereupon  went 
away  U>  Chalce".} 
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vitf.  and  Samos.  Now  the  Peloponnesians  did  no 
tK.«  IS.  Kiore  to  the  Rhodians,  but  levy  money  amongst 
A.c.jn.  them  to  the  sum  of  thirty-two  talents  :  and  other- 
wise for  fourscore  days  that  they  lay  there,  liaving 
their  galleys  hauled  ashore,  they  meddled  not'. 
AC  412.  45.  In  this  time,  as  also  before  the  going  of  the 

Peloponnesians    to     Rhodes,    came   to    pass    the 
AidhiBiiw  flirth  things  that  follow,     Alcibiades,  after  the  death  of 
»d c^'iuA^ Chalcideus  and  battle  at  Miletus,  being  suspected 
FtoUi^u'ilu^  by  the  Peloponnesians,  and  jVstyochus  having  re- 
ceived letters  from  them  from  Lacedaemon  to  put 
him  to  death  ;  (for  he  was  an  enemy  to  Agis,  and 
also  otherwise  not  well  trusted) :  retired  to  Tissa- 
phernes  first,  for  fear  ;  and  afterwards  to  his  power 
hindered^  the  affairs  of  the  Peloponnesians.     And 
Hf  »d™rth      being  in  everything  his  instrnctor,  he  not  only  cut 
iWrniX^jT     shorter  their  pay,  insomuch  as  from  a  drachma  he 
'"^*  brought  it  to  three  oboles,  and  those  also  not  con- 

tinually paid ;  advising  Tissaphernes  to  tell  them, 
how  that  the  Athenians,  men  of  a  long  continued 
skill  in  naval  affairs,  allowed  but  three  oboles  to 
their  own,  not  so  much  for  want  of  money,  but 
lest  the  mariners,  some  of  them  growing  insolent 
by  superfluity,  should  disable  their  bodies  by 
spending  their  money  on  soch  things  as  would 

'  ["  And  the  PelopouDcsiaus  k--  Spaita :  wbicb,  wbetbct  well  oi  ill 

ii«l  of  the  Rlmdijins  32   uIfdLs  founded, w«5tncre«sedbithiantii«ii 

and  diw  up  iheir  sbips  aad  did  Timn  callin)^,  amoDgtl  her  tra> 

DutbiDg  rUn  tin  8V>  davs".]  men,  her  iul^iil  son  Lcutjctudas  bj 

■  ("  F.ndanugvd  viib  faim  (Tb-  the  tuuae  of  Alcibiades.  Tbr  Spar- 

aipheniei)  the  aaiun  So;". — Alia-  tan  goTcniiMat  too  wu  far  tnm 

biadea.  Aunag  bis  suj  at  Spans,  bring  well  |dc«»d  witb  tite  infln- 

kail  made  an  implaeaUc  ttteatj  of  tooe  ot  Akibiadex    aman)^    Ihc 

Kgk.     Ha  k  aid  W  hare  ncilcd  AMticGi«eU,lkMi£h  ii 

'  ia  JmImi^,  bgr  dedariiif;  bimrif  Mbacniot    to  iti  iMBRO.  - 

Bni*«  «   knqc   w  TUri.  cb.  xxiui] 
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-weaken  them,  nnd  others  shoald  quit  the  galleys 
-with  the  arrear  of  their  pay  in  their  captains'  hands 
ibr  a  pawn ' :  but  also  gave  counsel  to  Tissaphevnes 
to  give  money  to  the  captains  of  the  galleys  and  *• 
"to  the  generals  of  the  several  cities,  save  only  those 
of  Syracuse,  to  give  way  unto  it.  For  Hermocrates 
[the  general  of  the  Syracusians]  was  the  only  man, ' 
that  in  the  name  of  the  whole  league  stood  against 
it.  And  for  the  cities  that  came  to  require  money, , 
he  would  put  them  back  himself,  and  answer  them  j 
in  Tissaphemes  his  name ;  and  say,  namely  to  the ' 
Chians,  that  they  were  impudent  men,  being  the  ■ 
richest  of  the  Grecian  states  and  preserved  by 
strangers,  to  expect  nevertheless  that  others,  for 
their  liberty,  should  not  only  venture  their  persons, 
but  maintain  them  with  their  purses :  and  to  other 
states,  that  they  did  unjustly,  having  laid  out  their 
money  before  they  revolted  that  they  might  serve 
the  Athenians,  not  to  bestow  as  much  or  more  now 
upon  themselves  :  and  told  them,  that  Tissaphemes, 
now  he  made  war  at  his  own  charges,  had  reason 
to  be  sparing ;  but  when  money  should  come  down 
from  the  king  he  would  give  them  their  full  pay, 
and  assist  the  cities  as  should  be  fit.  46.  More-  i 
over,  he  advised  Tissaphemes  not  to  be  too  hasty 
to  make  an  end  of  tlie  war,  nor  to  fetch  in  the ' 
Phoenician  fleet  which  was  making  ready,  nor  take 
more  men-  into  pay,  whereby  to  put  the  whole 
power  both  by  sea  and  land  into  the  hands  of  one  : 
bat  to  let  the  dominion  remain  divided  into  two, 
that  the  king,  when  one  side  troubled  him,  might 

■  [That  19,  leaving  in  their  cap-  captain  to  give  leave  of  absence  to 
tains'  bands  thdr  anean  orpaj:  a  tlieinjurj  of  the  service.  Goell.] 
pledge,   which   Kould   induce   Ibe         '  ["Mare  of  the  Grecians".] 


A.C  lis. 
Ol.B3,I. 

Uh,  cpuiu. 
The  intettrily  of 
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Upon  it  with  the  other  :  whereas  the  dominion 

■      '      ■    both  by  sea  and  land  being  in  one,  he  will  want  by 

A.C.413.     whom  to  pull  down  those  that  hold  it,  unless  with 

great  danger  and  cost  he  should  come  and  try  it 

out  himself:   but  thus  the  danger  would  be  less 

^  chargeable,  he  being  but  at  a  small  part  of  the 

cost ;  and  he  should  wear  out  the  Grecians  one 
against  another,  and  himself  in  the  meantime  re- 
inihinin,  main  in  safety'.  He  said  further,  that  the  Atheu- 
«ur  th^Aiw  ians  were  fitter  to  partake  dominion  with  him  than 
M^^rwhito'  ^^^  other;  for  that  they  were  less  ambitious  of 
•ubdaa  the  power  by  land  ;  and  that  their  speeches  and  ac- 
tions tended  more  to  the  king's  purpose*:  for  that 
they  would  join  with  him  to  subdue  the  Grecians, 
that  is  to  say,  for  themselves  as  touching  the  do- 
minion by  sea,  and  for  the  king  as  touching  the 
Grecians  in  the  king's  territories :  whereas  the 
Lacedemonians,  on  the  contrary,  were  come  to  set 
them  free  :  and  it  was  not  likely  but  that  they  that 
were  come  to  deliver  the  Grecians  from  the  Gre- 
cians, will,  if  they  overcome  the  Athenians,  deliver 
them  also  from  the  barbarians.  He  gave  counsel 
therefore,  first  to  wear  them  out  both ;  and  then, 
when  he  had  clipped,  as  near  as  he  could,  the  wings 
of  the  Athenians,  to  dismiss  the  Peloponnesians  oat 
of  his  country. 

And  Tissaphernes  had  a  purpose  to  do  accord- 
y  ;  as  far  as  by  his  actions  can  be  conjectured, 
hereupon  he  gave  himself  to  believe  Alcibiades, 
is  best  counsellor  in  these  aifairs :  and  neither 


Anil  thr  (Irdi^i  would  he        *  [''  And   tliat    Ibev   couductid 

■  wear  out  tbe  (livekGa^raiDst  ifac  «it  on  principles  and  with  ■ 

(Abn,  U  less  cost  and  willi  pnctii.'e   most  confontiAble  ta  the 

,itj  to  binueir'.]  king's  iatofst".     Am-] 
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paid  the  Peloponiiesiaus  their  was;es,  nor  would  viir. 
suffer  them  to  fight  by  sea :  but  pretending  the  '^^^^  ^^ 
coming  of  the  Phmnician  fleet,  whereby  they  might  Aciia. 
afterwards  6gbt  with  odds ',  he  overthrew  their  hijiii.s.ii™ien 
proceedings,  and  abated  the  vigour  of  their  navy,  'pl'^»n«"J 
before  very  puissant ;  and  was  in  all  things  else 
more  backward  than  he  could  possibly  dissemble. 

47.  Now  Alcibiades  advised  the  king  and  Tissa-  Aini.iB.i«  ui. 
pbernes  to  this,  whilst  he  was  with  them,  partly  ^Vih^bt' 
because  lie  thought  the  same  to  be  indeed  the  best  •™wnB«ii<>»j'f 
course  ;  but  partly  also,  to  make  way  for  his  own  ruMphei 
return  into  his  country :  knowing  that  if  he  des- 
troyed it  not,  the  time  would  one  day  come  that 
he  might  persuade  the  Athenians  to  recall  him. 
And  the  bestway  to  persuade  them  to  it,  be  thought, 
was  this :  to  make  it  appear  unto  them  that  he 
was  powerful  with  Tissaphernes.    Which  also  came 
to  pass.    For  after  the  Athenian  soldiers  at  Samos  Motion  mud.  rm 
saw  what  power  he  had  with  him,  the  captains  of '/^'cvbMf^l^i 
galleys  and  principal  men  there^:  partly  upon  Al- ''^"','^"k "' ""= 
cibiades  his  own  motion,  who  had  sent  to  the 
greatest  amongst  them,  that  they  should  remember 
him  to  the  best  sortj  and  say  that  he  desired  to 
come  home,  so  the  government  might  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  not  of  evil  persons  nor  yet  of  the 
multitude  that  cast  him  out^;  and  that  he  would 


itU 


'  ["  With  more  than  enough". 
Godi.  Am] 

*  [What  is  8BJd  in  the  lirat  in- 
itkntw  or  "  the  Boliltera'',  that  is,  of 
the  arm;  in  general,  becomes 
limtted  Ut  the  trierurche  anil  prin- 
cipal mtn,  when  mention  is  made 
at  a  regulnr  dcsifpi  on  mere  puliti- 
cal  grounds  lu  overthruw  the  coo- 
.  VOL.  IX. 


for  to  this  the  nnn;  lit 
large  hud  no  inclination.  Am. — 
"  To  remember  him  to   Ilie  chief 

'  ["  And  not  oF  the  mischievmiB 
and  democrolioal  party  thHt  cast 
bim  «ul". — llabbeg  seem^  tn  harit 
Trait  lufiiroXtfuTv,  "to  waruii  thnir 
sidf",ror  iufiiroXinwie:  "to  come 
BB 
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bring  Tissaphernes  to  be  their  friend,  [and  to  war 
on  their  side]:  but  chiefly  of  their  own  accords, 
had  their  minds  inclined  to  the  deposing  of  the 
popular  government. 

48.  This  business  was  set  on  foot  first  in  the 
camp  ;  and  from  thence  proceeded  afterwards  iuto 
the  city.  And  certain  persons  went  over  to  Alci- 
biades  out  of  Samos,  and  had  conference  with  him, 
And  when  he  had  undertaken  to  bring  to  their 
friendship  first  Tissaphernes,  and  then  the  king,  in 
case  the  government  were  taken  from  the  people: 
for  then,  he  said,  the  king  might  the  better  rely 
upon  them  :  they  that  were  of  most  power  in  tie 
city,  who  also  were  the  most  toiled  out',  eutere(i 
into  great  hope  both  to  have  the  ordering  of  the 
state  at  home  themselves,  and  victory  also  over  tjie 
enemy.  And  when  they  came  back  to  Samos,  they 
^  drew  all  such  as  were  for  their  purpose  into  an 
oath  of  conspiracy  with  themselves :  and  to  the 
multitude  gave  it  out  openly,  that  if  Alcibiades 
might  be  recalled  and  the  people  put  from  the 
government,  the  king  would  turn  their  friend  and 
furnish  them  with  money. 

Though  the  multitude  were  grieved  with  this 
proceeding  for  the  present,  yet  for  the  great  hope 
they  had  of  the  king's  pay  they  stiiTcd  not.  Bat 
they  that  were  setting  up  the  oligarchy,  when  they 
had  communicated  thus  much  to  the  multitudi;, 
fell  to  consideration,  anew  and  with  more  of  their 
complices,  of  the  things  spoken  by  Alcibiades. 
And  the  rest  thought  the  matter  easy,  aud  worthy 


m-.]     Ihen 
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to  be   believed :    but   Phrynichus,  who  yet  was      viii. 
general  of  the  array,  liked  it  not ;  but  thought,  as 


YBAB  XX. 


the  truth  was,  that  Alcibiades  eared  no  raore  for     a.c.4I2. 

Ol  W  1. 

the  oligarchy  than  the  democracy,  nor  had  any  riinuichils'u 
other  aim  in  it,  but  only  by  altering  the  govern-  Sng  if^^Aki. 
ment  that  then  was  to  be  called  home  by  his  asso-  ^"^^*^ 
ciates  :  and  said,  ^'  they  were  especially  to  look  to 
this,  that  they  did  i^ot  Autiny  for  the  kingS  who 
could  not  very  easily  ^&e  induced  (the  Peloponnes- 
ians  being  now  as  much  masters  at  sea  as  them- 
selves, and  having  no  small  cities  within  his  domi- 
nions) to  join  with  the  Athenians,  whom  he  trusted 
not ;  and  to  trouble  himself,  when  he  might  have 
the  friendship  of  the  Peloponnesians,  that  never 
did  him  hurt:  as  for  the  confederate  cities  to 
whom  they  promise  oligarchy,  in  that  they  them- 
selves do  put  down  the  democracy,'*  he  said,  "  he 
knew  full  well,  that  neither  those  which  were 
already  revolted  would  the  sooner  return  to,  nor 
those  that  remained  be  ever  the  more  conBrmed 
in  their  obedience  thereby  :  for  they  would  never 
be  so  willing  to  be  in  subjection  either  to  the  few 
or  to  the  people,  as  they  would  be  to  have  their 
liberty,  which  side  soever  it  were  that  should  give 
it  them :  but  would  think,  that  even  those  which 
are  termed  the  good  men^,  if  they  had  the  govern- 
ment, would  give  them  as  much  to  do  as  the  peo- 
ple, being  contrivers  and  authors  to  the  people  of 
doing  those  mischiefs  against  them,  out  of  which 
they  make  most  profit  unto  themselves :  and  that 
if  the  few  had  the  rule,  then  they  should  be  put  to 

*  ["  And  said  that  for  themselves    not  easy  for  the  kinp:  (the  Pelopon- 
they  had  especially  to  sec  to  it,  that    ncsians  beinpf  &c.)  to  join"  &c.] 
there  l>e  no  sedition:  that  it  was        ^[icaXovQKayaOovQ,  See i v. 40, n.] 

B  B  2 
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Till.       death  unheard,  and   more  violently  than  by  the 
■^u,  x».     former;  whereas  the  people  is  their  refuge,  and 
o^Bti'     nioderator  of  the  others'  insolence.   This,"  he  said, 
"  he  was  certain  that  the  cities  thought ;  in  that 
they  had  learned  the  same  by  the  actions  them- 
selves:   and    that   therefore    what   was  yet   pro- 
pounded by  Alcibiades,  he  by  no  means  approved'." 
49.  But  those  of  the  conspiracy  there  assembled, 
not  only  approved  the  present  propositiou,  but 
also  made  preparation  to  send  Pisander"  and  others 
ambassadors  to  Athens :  to  negociate  concerniag 
the  reduction  of  Alcibiades,  the  dissolution  of  tbe 
democracy,  and  the  procuring  unto  the  Athenians 
the  friendship  of  Tissapherues. 
tMtnwoaor        50.  Now  Phryulchus  knowing  that  an  overture 
^^'^^„a,  was  to  be  made  at  Athens  for  the  restoring  of 
»fe«rofAid.  Alcibiades,  and  that  the  Athenians  would  embrace 
it ;  and  fearing  lest  being  recalled  he  should  do 
him  a  mischief  (in  regard  he  had  spoken  agmnst 
it)  as  one  that  would  have  hindered  the  same :  be- 
h  wriiot  went  took  himself  to  this  course.     He  sends  secret  let- 
rtteritoAi.ijo.  jg|.g  to  Astyochus,  the  Lacediemonian  general,  who 
was  yet*  about  Miletus,  and  advertised  him  that 
Alcibiades  undid  their  aflFairs,  and  was  procuring 
the  friendship  of  Tissaphemes  for  the  Athenians: 
writing  in  plain  terms  the  whole  business,  and  de- 
excused  if  he  rendered  evil  to  his 
some  disadvantage  to   his  country. 

.■Ueveuts  wax    feeliii);  in  theafiairof  Uie  HennH- 
at  Alcibi-    bDSts.] 

lime  <nii         '  [in  ritt : "  yet  at  tbe  timi'  It- 
fore  mentioned":  cb.  42.     All  iLis 
wie  of  the    took  place  before  the  Peloponnw- 
the  puMic     iaii«  set  nut  fur  Rlin-its  in  eh.  14.] 
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*  Astyochus  had  before  this  laid  by  Ihe  purpose  of  vin. 
revenge  against  Alcibiades,  especially  when  he  was  ictR  xx, 
not  in  his  own  hands'.  And  going  to  him  to  Mag-  o'^mA. 
nesia  and  to  Tissanhernes,  related  unto  them  what  *»■?■■"■•"'"  'r- 

■  prubciL  hull 

advertisement  he  had  received  from  Samos,  and  Akibiiid«. 
made  himself  the  appeacher.  For  he  adhered,  as 
was  said,  to  Tissaphenies  for  his  private  lucre,  both 
in  this  and  in  divers  other  matters :  which  was 
also  the  cause  that  concerning  the  pay,  when  the 
abatement  was  made,  he  was  not  so  stout  in  op- 
i  posing  it  as  he  ought  to  have  been.  Hereupon 
i  Aicibiades  sendeth  letters  presently  to  those  that 
Kere  in  office  at  Samos,  accusing  Phrynichus  of 
\  "what  he  had  done,  and  requiring  to  have  him  put 
'  to  death.  Phrynichus  perplexed  with  this  dis-  phrynichiu 
,  covery,  and  brought  into  danger  indeed,  sends  Xi,'!^!..*!^ 
I  again  to  Astyochus,  blamiug  what  was  past  as  not"^';^^'^ 
I'  well  concealed  :  and  promised  now  to  be  ready  to  ''■•  ^>^<^ 
i  deliver  unto  him  the  whole  army  at  Samos  to  be  des- 
troyed: writing  from  point  to  point,  {Samos  being 
I  unwalled),  in  what  manner  he  would  do  it ;  and 
i  saying,  that  since  his  life  was  brought  in  danger, 
« they  could  not  blame  him  though  he  did  this  or 
j  any  other  thing,  rather  than  be  destroyed  by  his 
most  deadly  enemies.  This  also  Astyochus  revealed 
tinto  Aicibiades.  51.  But  Phrynichus  having  hadTbedwi 
notice  betimes  how  he  abused  him,  and  that  letters  l',"^^'!*,^,, 
)  of  this  from  Aicibiades  were  in  a  manner  come*, 
Ihe  anticipates  the  news  himself:  and  tells  the 
army,  that  whereas  Samos  was  unwalled  and  the 
i  galleys  rid  not  all  within,  the  enemy  meant  to  come 

'["ButAslyi>c1ms  wasnotlhinW    &s  berelufore,  within  his  reach:  but 
iiuf:  of  punishinf;  Alciliiuiles,  eape-    goiriK"  ■&(:.] 

"      ,u  longer  put  liiuiself,       '  t"  Were  all  hut  arrived".] 


I 
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and  assault  the  harbour':  that  he  had  sure  intelli- 
gence hereof,  and  that  they  ought  therefore  with 
all  speed  to  raise  a  wall  about  the  city,  and  to  put 
garrisons  into  other  places  thereabouts  ^  Now 
Phrynichus  was  general  himself,  and  it  was  in  his 
own  power  to  see  it  done.  They  then  fell  to  wall- 
ing ;  whereby  Samos  (which  they  meant  to  ha^'e 
done  howsoever)  was  so  much  the  sooner  walled 
in.  Not  long  after  came  letters  from  Alcibiades, 
that  the  army  was  betrayed  by  Phrynichus,  and 
that  the  enemy  purposed  to  invade  the  harbour 
where  they  lay''.  But  now  they  thought  not  Alci- 
biades worthy  to  be  believed,  but  rather  that  hav- 
ing foreseen  the  design  of  the  enemy,  he  weot 
about,  out  of  malice,  to  fasten  it  upon  Phrynichus 
as  conscious  of  it  likewise.  So  that  he  did  him  no 
hurt  by  telling  it,  but  bare  witness  rather  of  that 
which  Phrynichus  had  told  them  of  before. 

52.  After  this  Alcibiades  endeavoured  to  incline 
and  persuade  Tissaphernes  to  the  friendship  of  the 
"'Athenians.  For  though  Tissaphernes  feared  the 
Peloponnesians,  because  their  fleet  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  Athenians  ;  yet  if  he  bad  been 
able^,  he  had  a  good  will  to  have  been  persuaded 
by  him ;  especially  in  his  anger  against  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians, after  the  dissension  at  Cnidns,  about 
the  league  made  by  Theramenes ;  (for  they  were 
already  fallen  out,  the  Peloponnesians  being  about 


'  ["The naval  camp".]  hcsawlhcdilTerencealCnidDsnlk 

.'  ["Tofortiry  the  city  and  tntte  tlie  PdoponnesiansabouttlietKS? 

other  prevail  linns".]  ot  Tberanicnes.  Foruow  alwulllii* 

'  ["  Meant  to  atlack  tiiem''.]  time,  Ihey  being  in    Rhodes,  blA 

*  [TliHt  19,  In  become  u  friend  or  Ln)ipened  the  quarrvl,  nlicmn  ihu 

lilt'  Aiheniitua. — "  espcuiallj  wLfii  which  ttf."  See  cli.  13.] 
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this  time  in  Rhodes).     Wherein  that  which  had       viii. 
been  before  spoken  by  Alcibiades,  how  that  the    \g^^  ,5  ' 
comins'  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  to  restore  all     A.c.412. 

Ol.93.1. 

the  cities  to  their  liberty,  was  now  verified  by 
lichas ;  in  that  he  said,  it  was  an  article  not  to  be 
snflfered,  that  the  king  should  hold  those  cities 
which  he  and  his  ancestors  then  or  before  had 
holden.  Alcibiades  therefore,  as  one  that  laboured 
for  no  trifle,  with  all  his  might  applied  himself  to 
Tlssaphernes. 

53.  The  Athenian  ambassadors  sent  from  Samos  Pisander  getteth 
with   Pisander,   being    arrived  at    Athens,   were  be^contou^iT 
making  their  propositions   to  the  people:    ai^d^***]^^^ 
related  unto  them  summarily  the  points  of  their  *°*i  j>'>>^  com. 
business,  and  principally  this  ;  ^^  that  if  they  would  with  Alcibiades. 
call  home  Alcibiades,  and  not  sufier  the  govern- 
ment to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  people  in  such 
manner  as  it  did,  they  might  have  the  king  for 
their  confederate,  and  get  the  victory  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians'\   Now  when  many  opposed  that  point 
touching  the  democracy  ;  and  the  enemies  of  Al- 
cibiades  clamoured  withal,  that  it  would  be   a 
horrible  thing  he  should  return  by  forcing  the 
government  ^  when  the  Eumolpidse  and  Ceryces'- 

^  \^  That  be  should  return,  who  milies  besides  these  are  mentioned, 

had  violated  the  laws**.]  in  which  public  rites  were  heredi- 

'  Eomolpidae,  a  family  descended  tary :  as  the  EteobutadsB,  Thaulo- 

from    Eumolpus,    the    author   at  nids,  Sec,  Goell. — In  every  family 

/Ithens  of  the  Mysteries  of  Ceres,  of  the  Kerukes,  the  father  had  his 

This  £Eimily  had  the  chief  authority  son  solemnly  enrolled  in  the  sacred 

in  matters  that    concerned  those  order  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  bis 

rites.  —  Ceryces,  heralds  in  war,  boyhood,  having  first  made  oath 

ambassadors   in    peace.      Suidas.  that  he  was  his  true  son,  to  prevent 

They  pronounced  all  fonnal  words  the  intermixture  of  any  strange 

in  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  blood.  At  Sparta,  the  sacred  order 

and  were  a  family  descended  from  of  the  Kcrukes  and  /idytipoij  cooks^ 

Ceryz  son  of  Mercury.    [Other  fa-  were  strictly  hereditary.  Am.] 
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bare  witness  against  him  concerning  the  mysteries 
for  which  he  fled,  and  prohibited  his  return  under 
their  curse:  Pisander,  at  this  great  opposition  and 
querimony,  stood  out,  and  going  amongst  them  took 
out  one  by  one  those  that  were  against  it,  and  askei! 
them  ;  *'  whether,  now  that  the  Peloponnesiacs 
had  as  many  galleys  at  sea  to  oppose  them  as  they 
themselves  had,  and  confederate  cities  more  than 
they,  and  were  furnished  with  money  by  the  king 
and  Tissaphernes,  the  Athenians  being  without, 
they  had  any  other  hope  to  save  their  state  but  by 
persuading  the  kin^  to  come  about  to  their  side". 
And  tliey  that  were  asked  having  nothing  to  an- 
swer, then  in  plain  terms  he  said  unto  then: 
*'  This  you  cannot  now  obtain,  except  we  administer 
the  state  with  more  moderation,  and  bring  the 
power  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  that  the  king  may 
rely  upon  us.  And  we'  deliberate  at  this  time, 
not  so  much  about  the  form,  as  about  the  presena- 
tion  of  the  state  ;  for  if  yon  mislike  the  forra^,  you 
may  change  it  again  hereafter.  And  let  us  recall 
Alcibiades,  who  is  the  only  man  thiit  can  briug; 
this  to  pass."  The  people  hearing  of  the  oligarchy, 
took  it  very  heinously  at  first :  but  when  Pisander 
had  proved  evidently,  that  there  was  no  other  way 
of  safety,  in  the  end,  partly  for  fear  and  partly 
because  they  hoped  again  to  change  the  govern- 
ment, they  yielded  thereunto.  So  they  ordered, 
that  Pisander  and  ten  others  should  go  and  treat 
both  with  Tissapherues  and  .-\lcibindes,  as  to  tbera 
should  seem  best.     Withal,  upon  the  accusation  of 


'  ["And  tin/cii  we  deliberate  Aic  :         '  [TliMt  is,  " 
id  unlat  we  Tecull"  kc.J  aUeraii.ins".] 
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Pisaiider  against  Phrynichus,  they  discharged  both 
Phryiiichus  and  Scironides,  his  fellow-commis-  ,  ^^  ^- 
sioner,  of  their  command:  and  made  Diomedon  A.c.iia. 
aud  Leon  generals  of  the  fleet  in  their  places.  Now  i,,.  »,i  aJ 
the  cause  why  Piaander  accused  Phrynichus,  and  ^"^j.''" 
eaid  he  had  betrayed  lasus  and  Amorges,  was  only 
this  :  he  thought  him  a  man  unfit  for  the  business 
now  in  hand  with  Alcibiades. 

Pisander,  after  he  liad  gone  about  to  all  those 
combinations',  (which  were  in  the  city  before,  for 
obtaining  of  places  of  judicature  and  of  command), 
exhorting  them  to  stand  together  and  advise  about 
deposing  the  democracy ;  and  when  he  had  dis- 
patched the  rest  of  his  business,  so  as  there  should 
be  no  more  cause  for  him  to  stay  there' :  took  sea 
with  those  other  ten  to  go  to  Tissaphernes. 

55.  Leon  and  Diomedon  arriving  the  same  ac.4i 
winter  at  the  Athenian  fleet,  made  a  voyage  against  mcion™ 
Rhodes  ;  and  finding  there  the  Peloponnesian  gal-  Jj^'  ^l"""' 
leys  drawn  up  to  land,  disbarked  and  overcame  in  kI""!™. 
battle  such  of  the  Rhodians  as  made  head ;  and 
then  put  to  sea  again  and  went  to  Chalce.  After 
this  tiiey  made  sharper  war  upon  them  from  Cos". 

'  ^{irvw/uxriac,  somelimes  called  own  state.  And  accordingly  Ly ean- 

tnupiiae,  tocietirt  or  clahi !  already  der,iD.  his  choice  of  ibe  30  lyrants,ii 

nten^ODed  in  iii.  82.     These  were  gaidtohavebeen  ^idedby  noprin- 

natutally  the  lesort  of  the  weaker  ciple  of  eithei  arietucraejr  or  wealth, 

of  the  two   political   parties:  ami  but  simply  by  tlic  clubs.] 

accordingly  the  first  trace  of  ihem  *  ["  And  having  arranged  other 

tppearaio  thetimeof  Ciniun,  when  raatlers  (iiri  rofc  rapovatv)  against 

the  aristocracy  was  un  the  decline,  the  present  democracy,  so  that  there 

Their  professed  object  was  to  give  should  be  no  lunger  delay:  took 

Mch  other  mutual  support  in  elec-  sea."Stc.  Scbol.  Goell.] 

tion*  Mtd  in  suila  in  the  courts  of  *  ["  Anil  carried  on  the  war 

law  :  their  real  object,  to  overthrow  tbence  (from  Cbaloe)  rather  lAon 

the  democracy,  by  the  aid,  if  need  from  Cos".  Belili.  <^c ,  fiSXKon  ti  U : 

he,  of  the  foreign  enemy,  and  at  the  vul(;u  om,  q.     It  appears  in  ch.  60, 

UiienscoftheindepeDdeuceoflhcit  tbal  ihe  Albeiiians  bad  taken  up 
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For  from  thence  they  could  better  observe  die 
■    Pelopoiniesiaii  navy  when  it  should  put  off  from 
II-     the  land. 

naei.  In  this  while  there  arrived  at  Rhodes  Xenophon- 
id^,  tidas,  a  Laconian,  sent  out  of  Chios  from  Pedaritus, 
to  advertise  them  that  the  fortification  of  the 
Athenians  there  was  now  finished  :  and  that  unless 
they  came  and  relieved  them  with  their  whole  fleet, 
the  state  of  Chios  must  utterly  be  lost.  And  it 
was  resolved  to  relieve  them.  But  Pedaritus  in  the 
meantime,  with  the  whole  power  both  of  his  own 
auxiliary  forces  and  of  the  Chians,  made  an  assault 
upon  the  fortification  which  the  Athenians  had 
made  about  their  navy  :  part  whereof  he  won,  and 
had  gotten  some  galleys  that  were  drawn  a-laud. 
But  the  Athenians  issuing  out  upon  them,  first  pat 
to  flight  the  Chians,  and  then  overcame  also  the 
rest  of  the  army  about  Pedaritus :  and  slew  Peda- 
ritus himself,  and  took  many  of  the  Chiaus  prison- 
ers and  much  armour',  5G.  After  this  the  Chians 
were  besieged  both  by  sea  and  land  more  narrowly ; 
and  great  famine  was  in  the  city. 

Pisaiider,  and  the  other  Athenian  ambassadoR 

that  went  with  him,  when   they  came  to  Tissa- 

phernes,  began  to   confer  about  the   agreement, 

mi-    But  Alcibiades  (for  he  was  not  sure  of  Tissaphemes, 

„j,    because  he  stood  in  fear  too  much  of  the  Pelopon- 

^"8    nesians,  and  had  a  purpose  besides,  as  .Alcibiades 

i™'   himself  had  taught  him,  to  weaken  both  sides  [yet 

■aIdai.  more]),  betook  himself  to  this  shift:  that  Tissa- 

"Jp.    pherues  should  break  off  the  treaty  by  making  to 

the  Athenians  exorbitant  demands.    And  it  seemed 


t&at  slatiiin  at  Chnlce.     Arnold.]     m«ny  ofUitCliiuiis,  iindtookm 
'  f"  And   slew    Pi'durilus    ritiii     imiiour".] 
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that Tissaphemes  and  he  aimed  at  the  same  thing'; 
Tissaphemes  for  fear ;    and  Alcibiades,  for    that    "^ 
■when  lie  saw  Tissaphernes  not  desirous  to  agree,     ' 
[though  the  oifers  were  never  so  great],  he  was  pear 
unvvilUng  to  have  the  Athenians  think  he  could  ian™ 
not  persuade  him  to  it,  but  rather  that  he  was*^' 
already  persuaded  and  willing,  and  that  the  Athen- 
ians came  not  to  him  with  sufficient  offers.     For 
Alcibiades   being  the   man  that  spake  for  Tissa- 
phemes, though  he  were  also  present,  made  unto 
them   such    excessive    demands,  that   though  the 
Athenians  should  have  yielded  to  the  greatest  part 
of  them,  yet  it  must  have  been  attributed  to  them 
that  the  treaty  went  not  on".    For  they  demanded, 
first,    that   all    Ionia   should    be    rendered :    then 
again,  the  adjacent  islands  and  other  things:  which 
the  Athenians  stood  not  against.     In  fine,  at  the 
third  meeting,  when  he  feared  now  plainly  to  be 
found  unable  to  make  good  his  word,  he  required, 
that  they  should  suffer  the  king  to  build  a  navy, 
and  sail  up  and  down  by  their  coast^  wheresoever 


,C.411. 

I,.B2.1, 


'  ["  And  it  seems  to  me  ihat  this 
nine  thioK  was  also  the  objctl  of 
TiaBaphCTiies".] 

■  '  ["For  Aloibiades,  Bpeakiiigon 
IVtnVand  in  Uic  piesence  ofTis- 
Mplwnies,  made  such  excessive  ie- 
■ndi,  that  the  Athctiians,  thoiigb 
needingin  agrciit  measure  wliut- 
«ilwuked,wcrenevertheleu  the 
iMe  tint  braluiulT  the  cunferencc".] 
•  tBekker,  Arnold,  Tbirlwall, 
oni, "  bis  uwu",  the  king's  toast. 
GMlteriUidotheratJaT'nJi'ltbeconst 
■  Ves",  that  is,  of  Persia 
eniaas.  This  touches 
o!  the  tieatv  said  hv 


Diodorus  and  Plutarch  to  have  been 
coDcluded  between  the  Athenians 
and  Persia  alier  Cimon's  victories, 
A.  C.  49U ;  wherebj  it  was  protided, 
ibat  no  king's  sbip  of  wai  should 
sail  beyond  Phaselis  and  the  Cy- 
auean  or  Chelidonian  islands.  Ar- 
nold aecms  inclined  to  give  some 
credit  lo  the  treaty:  upon  which 
Hanck  remarks,  that  Thucydides 
makes  no  mentiou  of  it  in  i.  113, 
where  lie  relates  the  expedition  and 
death  of  Cimon :  whilst  Hemianii 
(§  39)  c-untcnls  himself  with  rcfer- 
riii|;tulheaulhuritieEun  both  sides; 
calling  it "  the  Mi-vulled  Cimuiiiuii 
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and  with  what  number  soever  of  galleys  he  himself 
should  think  good.  Upon  this  the  Athenians 
would  treat  no  longer,  esteeming  the  conditions 
intolerable  and  that  Alcibiades  had  abused  them, 
and  so  went  away  in  a  chafe  to  Samos. 

57.  Presently  after  this,  the  same  winter,  Tissa- 
'phernes  went  to  Catinus,  with  intent  both  to  bring 

the  Peloponnesians  back  to  Miletus,  and  also,  (as 
soon  as  he  should  have  agreed  unto  new  articles, 
such  as  he  could  get),  to  give  the  fleet  their  pay; 
and  not  to  fall  directly  out  with  them  :  for  fear  lest 
so  many  galleys  wanting  maintenance,  should  either 
be  forced  by  the  Athenians  to  fight  and  so  be 
overcome,  or,  emptied  of  men,  the  business  might 
succeed  with  the  Athenians  according  to  their  own 
desire  without  him.  Besides  he  was  afraid',  lest 
looking  for  maintenance  they  should  make  spoil  in 
the  continent.  In  consideration  and  foresight  of 
all  which  things,  he  desired  to  counterpoise  the 
Grecians^.  And  sending  for  the  Peloponnesians,  he 
gave  them  their  pay ;  and  now  made  the  third 
league,  as  foUoweth  : 

58,  "  In    the   thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 


peace",  Thirlwoll  huwcret  treats 
it  as  nn  uniloubted  rnhricalioii. 
Gocller  observes,  that  whetber  ibat 
story  be  Hue  or  not.aiid  supposing 
ihe  Alheiiians  on  tliis  occnaiun  to 
deliver  up  to  the  king  all  Inuia,  it 
was  elill  important  to  tlietn  to 
restrain  him  from  menaeing  the 
islands  «ritb  his  fleet:  for  which 
reason  he  prefers  Jouniv.  The  paa- 
snjce  in  LIvy,  xxxiii.  20 :  "  Nepbe- 
li<lu,  proiDonlariuin  Ciliciie,  incly- 
LumlVedeTcantiiiuoAthenieDsium'': 


is  supposed  to  refer  to  this  trmljof 
Cimon.— "  Wliich  the  Atheniwt 
not  opposing,  at  last  at  the  third 
meelinir,  fearing  Ac,  lie  requirtd 
Aie.  Then  indeed  the  Atlicnil» 
would  eoacede  do  more,  but  con- 
ociving  they  were  trifled  with  uA 
abused  bv  Akihiades,  went  awq 

'  ["  Espeoinll;  afraid".] 

'  ["  In  cnusidcrslion  Ace,  oen- 

fonnably  to  bis  design  of  eounlri- 
poisiiig  the  GrcciiiuE, sending"  JtC'l 
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Darius,  Alexippidas  being  ephor  in  Lacedscmon, 
agreement  was  made  in  the  plain  of  Mfeander,  ^ 
between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  > 
on  one  part,  and  Tissaphernes  and  Hieramenes' ,iw 
and  the  sons  of  Pharnaces  on  the  other  part,  con-  '^" 
cerning  the  affairs  of  the  king,  and  of  the  Lacedee- 
monians  and  their  confederates. 

*'  That  whatsoever  country  in  Asia  belongeth  to 
the  king,  shall  be  the  king's  stiir:  and  that  con- 
cerning hiR  own  countries,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
king  to  do  whatsoever  he  shall  think  meet. 

"  That  the  Lacedsemonians  and  their  confede- 
rates shall  not  invade  any  the  territories  of  the 
king  to  harm  them  ;  nor  the  king,  the  territories 
of  the  Lacediemouians  or  their  confederates. 

*'  If  any  of  the  Lacedsemonians  or  their  confede- 
rates shall  invade  the  king's  country  to  do  it  hurt, 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  shall 
oppose  it :  and  if  any  of  the  king's  country  shall 
invade  the  Lacedsemonians  or  their  confederates  to 
do  them  hurt,  the  king  shall  oppose  it. 

"  That  Tissaphemes  shall,  according  to  the  rates 
agreed  on\  mmntain  the  present  fleet  till  the  king's 
fleet  arrive. 


'  [^Hieramenes  ii  said  to  hove 
muried  a  siMer  of  Darius.] 

•  ["Thai  ihe  king's  territorj,  bo 
flit  u  it  lies  in  Asia,  belongs  to  the 
IdDg".  ADOtber  expression  intended 
to  evade  tbe  quesliou,  what  is  or  is 
not  the  king's  temtorj:  sec  cb.  18, 
370 

'  [irarJ  TO  %vyaiptva:  "  accord- 
ing to  the  original  IresQ".  It  is  not 
clear  whether  this  refers  to  the  rale 
of  pay,  or  only  to  the  general  unde 


the  Peloponnesian  fleet.  The  rale 
of  pa;  specified  at  Sparta  appenrs, 
from  ch.  2)),  to  bare  been  a  dracbine 
a  da,v.  But  alUr  the  present  treaty 
the  Peloponnesiaiis,  it  seems,  con- 
tented themselves  with  tbe  ordinary 
allowance:  fur  Xenophon,  Hell. i.6, 
speaks  of  a  contract  whereby  the 
king  had  engaged  to  give  half  a 
drachme  a  day.  Kreuger  supposes 
that  this  was  the  rate  always  im- 
plied, when  no  particular  sum  was 


{  menliotieil  in  cb.  9,  tu  pay    expressed.  Thirl,  ch.x 
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"  That  when  the  king's  nav-y  shall  be  come,  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  shall  main- 
tain their  own  navy  themselves,  if  they  please  :  or 
if  they  will  have  Tissaphernes  to  maintain  it,  le 
shall  do  it ;  and  that  the  Lacedtemonians  and  their 
confederates,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  repay  Tissa- 
phernes whatsoever  money  they  shall  have  received 
of  him '. 

"  When  the  king's  galleys  shall  be  arrived,  holh 
they  and  the  galleys  of  the  Lacediemouians  and 
their  confederates  shall  make  the  war  jointlT. 
according  as  to  Tissaphernes  and  the  Lacediemou- 
ians and  their  confederates  shall  seem  good  :  and 
if  they  will  give  over  the  war  against  the  Athen- 
ians, they  shall  give  it  over  in  the  same  manner." 

59.  Such  were  the  articles.  After  this  Tissa- 
phernes prepared  for  the  fetching  in  of  the  Phfcoi- 
cian  fleet,  according  to  the  agreement,  and  to  do 
whatsoever  else  he  had  undertaken  :  desiring  to 
have  it  seen,  at  least,  that  he  went  about  it. 
•y  60.  In  the  end  of  this  winter,  the  Bceotians  took 
Oropus  by  treason.  It  had  in  it  a  garrison  of 
Athenians^.  They  that  plotted  it,  were  certain 
Eretrians  and  some  of  Oropus  itself;  who  were 
then  contriving  the  revolt  of  Eubcea.  For  liie 
place  being  built  to  keep  Eretria  in  subjection'',  ii 
was  impossible,  as  long  as  the  Athenians  held  it. 
but  that  it  would  much  annoy  both  Eretria  and  tie 
rest  of  Eubcea.     Having*  Oropus  in  their  bauds 


'  [Receiveii,  tbitt  is,  after  ihe 
nrritui  of  tlie  king's  decl.  Goeller, 
Arnold,  Thirlwall.] 

'  [Took  Oroims  "  tliounU  garri- 
«nne(l  fiy  AUipniniis".] 


'  ["  For  the  place  being  immt- 
diauly  opposite  to  Ercliu.  it  nt 
iiiipossible  Set."] 

'  ["  Haviugtiien  Oropus\e„l>ic 
Eriiriiins  nimo  lo  Rli.Hies"  &=.) 
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already,  they  came  to  Rhodes  to  call  the  Pelopon-      vitt. 
aesians  into  Euboea.     But  the  Peloponnesians  had    \,^^^  ^~/ 
a  Greater  inclmation  to  relieve  Chios  now  dis-     a.c.4ii. 
tressed :    and  patting  to    sea,   departed  out  of 
Rhodes  with  their  whole  fleet.    When  they  were 
come  about  Triopium,  they  descried  the  Athenian 
fleet  in  the  main  sea  going  from  Cbalce.     And 
neither  side  assaulting  other,  they  put  in,  the  one 
fleet  at  Samos,  the  other  at  Miletus  :  for  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians saw  they  could  not  pass   to   relieve 
Chios  without  a  battle.    Thus  ended  this  winter ; 
and  the  twentieth  year  of  this  war  written  by 
Tbucydides. 

61.  The  next  summer,  in  the  beginning  of  the     ykar  xxi. 
spring,  Dercylidas  a  Spartan  was  sent  by  land  into 
Hellespont  with  a  small  army,  to  work  the  revolt 
of  Abydos,  a  colony  of  the  Milesians.     And  the  TiuChiam fight 
Chians  at  the  same  time,  whilst  Astyochus  was  at  l*^'^[anrthat 
a  stand  how  to  help  them,  were  compelled  by  the  ^«'«'''«<^*^  ^*»«"- 
pressure  of  the  siege  to  hazard  a  battle  by  sea. 
Now  whilst  Astyochus  lay  at  Rhodes,  they  had 
received  into  the  city  of  Chios,  after  the  death  of 
Pedaritus,  one  Leon  a  Spartan,  that  came  along 
with  Antisthenes  as  a  private  soldier^:  and  with 
him  twelve  galleys  that  lay  at  the  guard  of  Miletus, 
whereof  five  were  Thurians,  four  Syracusians,  one 
of  Ansea,  one  of  Miletus,  and  one  of  Leon's  own. 
Whereupon  the  Chians  issuing  forth  with  the  whole 

1  {]**  The  Chians  had,  after  the  of  an  inferior  officer  in  the  Spartan 

death  of  Pedaritus,  received  as  com-  naval  service,  like  iwiaroXiijQ :  hut 

nMk&der  Leon,  a  Spartan  from  Mi-  this  the  scholiast  denies.    Perhaps 

ktiia,  who  came  with  Antisthenes  it  only  signified  one  who  sailed  with 

as  epihates^'.    The  meaning  here  of  the  admiral,  to  be  ready  for  any  spe- 

fpibateM  (Hi.  95,  note)  is  doubtful,  cial  service  which  might  need  a  Spur- 

Krenger  supposes  it  to  be  the  title  tan.   Am.,  Antisthenes,  see  ch.  39.] 
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force  of  the  city,  seized  a  certain  place  of  strength: 
and'  put  forth  thirty-six  galleys  against  thirty-two 
of  the  Athenians,  and  fought.  After  a  sharp  fight, 
wherein  the  Chians  and  their  associates  had  not 
the  worst,  and  when  it  began  to  be  dark,  they 
retired  again  into  the  city. 

62.  Presently  after  this,  Dercylidas  being  arrived 
now  in  Hellespont  from  Miletus  by  land,  Abydos 
revolted  to  him  and  to  Pharnabazus :  and  two  days 
after  revolted  Lampsacus.  Strombichides  having 
intelligence  of  this,  made  haste  thither  from  Chioa 
with  four-and-twenty  sail  of  Athenians :  those 
being  also  of  that  number  which  transported  his 
men  of  arms.  And  when  he  had  overcome  the 
Lampsaeenes  that  came  out  against  him,  and  tjtlten 
Lampsacus,  being  an  open  town,  at  the  first  shout 
of  their  voices,  and  made  prize  of  all  the  goods 
they  found  and  of  the  slaves,  he  placed  the  freemea 
there  again  :  and  went  against  Abydos.  But  when 
that  city  neither  yielded  nor  could  be  taken  by 
assault,  he  crossed  over  from  .\bydos  to  the  oppo- 
site shore  :  and  in  Sestos,  a  city  of  Chersonesus, 
possessed  heretofore  by  the  Medes^  he  placed  a 
garrison  for  the  custody  of  the  whole  Hellespont. 

63.  In  the  meantime  not  only  the  Chians  had 
the  sea  at  more  command,  but  Astyochus  also  and 
the  army  at  Miletus,  having  been  advertised  of 
what  passed  in  the  fight  by  sea,  and  that  Strombi- 
chides and  those  galleys  with  him  were  gone 
away,  took  heart.  And  Astyochus  going  to  Chios 
with  two  galleys,  fetched  away  the  galleys  tliot 


'  ["  And  at  Ihe  same  time".' 
■  [Popi..G,K'll.Am.riW:"! 


lat  niemiirable  time  tijr  lb 
i>"(i.8<»).  VuIgoelBektmn] 
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■were  there':  and  with  the  whole  fleet  now  together 
"went  against  Samos.  But  seeing  they  of  Samos, 
by  reason  of  their  jealousy  one  towards  another, 
came  not  against  him,  he  went  back  again  to 
Miletus.  For  it  was  about  this  time  that  the 
democracy  was  put  down  at  Athens'. 

For  after  that  Pisander  and  his  fellow-ambassa-  t 
dors  that  had  been  with  Tissapherues,  were  come  j[ 
to  Samos,  they  both  assured  their  aflfairs  yet  better  j'j 
in  the  army,  and  also  provoked  the  principal  men 
of  the  Samiaus  to  attempt  with  them  the  erecting 
of  the  oligarchy  ;  though  there  were  then  an  insur- 
rection amongst  them  against  the  oligarchy.     And  r 
withal  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  in  a  conference  „ 
amongst  themselves,  deliberated  how,  since  Alci-  ^ 
biades  would  not,  to  let  him  alone ;  for  indeed  they  "^ 
thought  him  no  fit  man  to  come  into  an  oligarchy :  th 
but  for  themselves,  seeing  they  were  already  en- 
gaged in  the  danger,  to  take  care  both  to  keep  the 
business  from  a  relapse,  and  withal  to  sustain  the 
war,  and  to  contribute  money  and  whatsoever  else 
was  needful  with  alacrity,    out   of  their  private 
estates ;  and  no  more  to  toil  for  other  than  them- 
selves\    64.  Having  thus  advised,  they  sent  Pisan- 


'  [Notn/^the  ships;  fortheChi- 
RDS  would  not  have  ported  with 
titdrown:  it  seems  therefnre  that 
Leon'i  gquadion  only  can  \>e  re- 
ferred to.  Tliirl] 

'  ["  For  about  this  time,  and  still 
eariier,  the  democracj  hail  been  put 
dowD  at  Athens".  Bekk,  Sec,  kbti- 
XiXimi;  vulgo,  kutiXvito, — It  was  in 

the  month  of  April  Uiot  AMjochus 
sailed  tn  SniDos:  and  the  guverU' 
ment  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  set 
,  VOL.  IX. 


up  in  Athens  at  the  end  of  Febru- 
aiy  or  the  beginning  of  Mareh. 
Goell.] 

'  ["  And  at  the  snine  time  tlidr 
Athenian  partisans  at  Samos  ransi- 
dered  nmongst  them lelTes, that  the; 
had  ticst  let  Alelbiades  alone;  since 
he  wojid  not  juin  them:  (for  that 

oli^rchj):  and  to  depend  on  them- 
selves, bei[ig  already  engaged  Aie., 
to  see  that  aflairs  suffer  no  relapse, 
C  C 
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der  with  half  the  ambassadors  presently  home,  to 
follow  the  business  there ;  with  command  to  set 
up  the  oligarchy  in  all  the  cities  they  were  to  touch 
at  by  the  way ;  the  other  half  they  sent  aboat\ 
some  to  one  part  [of  the  state]  and  some  to  an- 
other. And  they  sent  away  Diotrephes  to  his 
charge,  who  was  now  about  Chios,  chosen  to  go 
governor  of  the  cities  upon  Thrace. 

I       He,  when  he  came  to  Tbasos,  deposed  the  people. 

"  And  within  two  months  at  most  after  he  was  gone, 
the  Thasians  fortified  their  city ;  as  needing  no 
longer  an  aristocracy  with  the  Athenians",  but  ex- 
pecting liberty  every  day  by  the  help  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians. For  there  were  also  certain  of  them 
with  the  Peloponnesians,  driven  out  by  the  Athen- 
ians :  and  these"  practised  with  such  in  the  city  as 
were  for  their  purpose,  to  receive  galleys  into  it 
and  to  cause  it  to  revolt.  So  tliat  it  fell  out  for 
them  just  as  they  would  have  it :  that  that  estate 
of  theirs^  was  set  up  without  their  danger,  and  that 
the  people  was  deposed  that  would  have  withstood 
it.  Insomuch  as  at  Thasos  it  fell  out  contrary  to 
what  those  Athenians  thought,  which  erected  the 
oligarchy  :  and  so,  in  my  opinion,  it  did  in  many 
other  places  of  their  dominion.  For  the  cities 
now  grown  wise'',  and  withal  resolute  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, sought  a  direct  liberty ;  and  prefei 


1 


and  ni'(A  alacrity  to  contribute  See.,  *  ["  Wiih  all  tLeir  mighl'       _ 

(u  men  lolling  no  longer  for  other  '  ["  Thnt  ibe  city  was  set  up".] 

tban  IhensclTeE,"]  '   [iliii^iiarnniiiv  ijipevnai:    "  W- 

'  ["Toother  subject  places".]  suming  a  soher  waij  spirit":  willi 

'  [Tbatis.thcarisEocnicyofTha-  regnrd  to  the  meani  of  effecliog 

toi  had  no  need  of  the  arislocracj  their  object.     The    phrase  is  tcij 

of  Athens.]  singular  and  ohscuTC.  Thiri.] 
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not  before  it  that  outside  of  a  well-ordered  govern- 
ment, introduced  by  the  Athenians.  *" 
65,  They  with  Pisander,  according  to  the  order      ^ 
given  them,  entering  into  the  cities  as  they  wentTi,»i 
hy,  dissolved  the  democracies  :  and  having  in  some  ^,[^ 
places  obtained  also  an  aid  of  men  of  arms,  they  "''«'^ 
came  to  Athens :  and  found  the  business,  for  the 
greatest  part,  dispatched  to  their  hands  by  their 
accomplices    before    their    coming.       For   certain 
young  men  combining  themselves,  had  not  only 
murdered  Androcles  privily,  a  principal  patron  of 
the  popular  government,  and  one  that  had  his  hand 
the  farthest  in  the  banishment  of  Alcibiades :  (whom 
they  slew  for  two  causes ;  for  the  sway  he  bare 
amongst  the  people  ;    and  to  gratify  Alcibiades, 
who  they  thought  would  return  and  get  them  the 
friendship  of  Tissaphernes)  :    but  had  also  made 
away  divers  men  unfit  for  their  design  in  the  same 
manner.     They  had  withal  an  oration  ready  made, 
which  they  delivered  in  public,  wherein  they  said, 
that  there  ought  none  to  receive  wages  but  such 
as  served  in  the  wars ',  nor  to  participate  of  the 
gOTernment  more  than  five  thousand ;  and  those, 
Buch  as  by  their  purses  and  persons  were  best  able 
to  serve  the  commonwealth.     fi6.  And  this  with 


•  ["  TLey  openly  too  held  lan- 
guage, preconcerted  amongst  thetn, 
Aat  none  ought  to  leccive  wages, 
Init  Sttcb  Sec"  The  pa;  of  the 
Bimj  and  na*;,  a  highly  necessar)' 
tBeasuKof  Pericles  (i,  I4t,  note), 
Bnt  placed  ajnns  In  the  hands  of 
anch  as  were  necessitated  to  gnin 
ibeir  daily  bread.  In  llie  course  of 
ddt  war,  either  by  Clean  or  an  un- 
known Callistratiis,  WBB  introduced 


the  furiUerimioiation  of  paying  the 
citizens  that  attended  theassembly 
(iii.  .'■>ll,nolf).  This,  together  with 
the  pay  of  the  jurors  (v.  18,  note), 
mugistrales,  seualors  &c.,  was  now 
abolislied ;  whieh  at  once  operated 
to  exc:lude  from  the  magistracies 
and  judicial  oil] cps  the  classes  witli- 
iiul  property.  Tlie  former  huwevi'r 
was  revived  after  the  fall  of  the  30 
tyrants.] 

C  f  a 
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the  most  carried  a  good  shew  :  because  they  that 
would  set  forward  the  alteration  of  the  state,  were 
to  have  the  managing  of  the  same'.  Yet  thepeople 
and  the  Council  of  tlie  Bean  met  still ;  but  de- 
bated nothing,  save  what  the  conspirators  thought 
fit :  nay,  all  that  spake  were  of  that  number,  and 
had  considered  before  what  they  were  to  say-'.  Nor 
would  any  of  the  rest  speak  against  them,  for  fear, 
because  they  saw  the  combination  was  great :  and 
if  any  man  did,  he  was  quickly  made  away  by  one 
convenient  means  or  other  ;  and  no  inquiry  made 
after  the  deed-doers,  nor  justice  prosecuted  against 
any  that  was  suspected.  But  the  people  were  so 
quiet  and  so  afraid,  that  every  man  thought  it  gain 
to  escape  violence,  though  he  said  never  a  word. 
Their  hearts  failed  them,  because  they  thought  the 
conspirators  more  indeed  than  they  were  :  and  to 
learn  their  number,  in  respect  of  the  greatness  of 
the  city  and  for  that  they  knew  not  one  another, 
they  were  unable*.  For  the  same  cause  also  was 
it  impossible  for  any  man  that  was  angry  at  it,  to 
bemoan  himself,  whereby  to  be  revenged  on  them 
that  conspired'':  for  he  must  have  told  his  mind, 
either  to  one  he  knew  not,  or  to  one  he  knew  and 
trusted  not.     For  the  populars  approached  each 


was  consiJercd  beforehand  bj  the 
consiiiralon".] 

"  ["  And  \a  find  out  the  con^- 
iBIors,  a.  thing  impossible  for  lh« 
greatness  of  the  cilj,  their  igno- 
rance of  eneb  other  also  put  it  out 
of  their  power".] 

*  ["  For  the  Mine  cause,  one  lh*i 
was  aggrieved  could  not  ereu  coo- 
plain  to  any  one,  thereby  id  lepcl 
him  that  was  plotting  against  liim "] 


■  ["  This  WBH  thrown  out  as  a 
bait  lu  the  many:  for  as  for  the 
powers  of  government,  the  authors 
of  the  revolution  meant  to  keep  iLcni 
10  themselies".  The  400  were  all 
uhosen  by  Peisander  and  his  party : 
the  5O00  were  never  to  be  named 
at  all. — The  "  councii  of  llie  bean' 
was  the  eenalt :  chosen  by  the  hean, 
that  is,  by  balloL] 

'  ["  And  all  thai  was  to  he  said, 
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Other,  every  one  witb  jealousy,  as  if  they  thought 
him  of  the  plot.  For  indeed  there  were  such 
amongst  them,  as  no  man  would  have  thoug;ht 
would  ever  have  turned  to  the  oligarchy  :  and 
those  were  they  that  caused'  in  lite  many  that 
diffidence ;  and  by  strengthening  the  jealousy  of 
the  populars  one  against  another,  conferred  most 
to  the  security  of  the  few. 

67.  During  this  opportunity,  Pisander  and  they 
that  were  with  him,  coming  in  fell  in  hand  pre- 
sently with  the  remainder  of  the  business.  And 
first  they  assembled  the  people,  and  delivered  their 
opinion,  for  ten  men  to  be  chosen  with  power 
absolute  to  make  a  draught  of  laws ;  and  having 
drawn  them,  to  deliver  their  opinion  at  a  day 
appointed  before  the  people,  touching  the  best  form 
of  government  for  the  city.  Afterwards,  when 
that  day  came,  they  summoned  the  assembly  to 
Colonus^:  which  is  a  place  consecrated  to  Neptune 
vitbout  the  city,  about  two  furlongs  off.  And 
they  that  were  appointed  to  write  the  laws,  pre- 
sented this,  and  only  this  :  That  it  should  be  law- 
ful Jor  anij  Athenian  to  deliver  whatsoever  opinion 
\e pleased;  imposing  of  great  punishments  upon 
whosoever  should  either  accuse  any  that  so  spake 
ttf  violating  the  laws",  or  otherwise  do  him  hurt. 


["  Most  of  all  caused".] 
["  They  entloBcd  lUe  assemlilj 
tt&c. — about  teD8U<liHoer".—Tbe 
kjilhians,  or  forei)^  merceiuirF  po- 
ioe,  used  lo  enclose  llie  pluue  of 
IMembl;  with  u  red  rope,  as  well  to 
ixctude  oon-volers  as  to  confine  tbe 
Mers  till  the  business  was  finighnl. 
rbe  ordinarj'  pincc  of  agsctnbly, 
nigiimll}  the  I'ujx  n-itliia  Uie  dty. 


was  artfrwanls,  as  in  most  deiiio- 
cratic  stales,  the  llieulre,  wosllj 
that  of  Dionysus  iu  the  Peineus. 
(Herm.  §  128).  The  present  assem- 
My  was  held  without  the  city,  that 
is, beyond  the iufluenceoCthe slaves 
and  mi^tieci,  who  would  have  fa- 
voured any  dislurbanee.] 

'  [''  Should  cither  proBecHI*  by 
ypaf  q  Tapav6nuv,  or  slwuld  other- 
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VIII.      Now  here  indeed  it  was  in  plain  terms  propounded, 
- — ' — ■    "  that  not  any  magistracy  of  the  form  before  used^ 
A.C.411.     might  any  longer  be  in  force,  nor  any  fee  belong 
Tbefonpofihr  unto  it ;  but  that  five  Prytanes  might  be  elected,^.- 
""  "'«""■''.'■  a,j J  these  five  choose  a  hundred,  and  every  one  oC — =' 
this  hundred   take    unto  him  three  others:    and.^^ 
these  four  hundred  entering  into  the  council-house_^ 
might  have  absolute  authority  to  govern  the  state— ^ 
as  they  thought   best,   aud  to  summon  the  five— ^ 
thousand  as  oft  as  to  them  it  should  seem  good". 
Ksiuiaersprin.      68.  He  that  delivered  this  opinion  was  Pisander- 
^iiiSX"'""' who  was  also  otherwise  openly  the  forwardest  to- 
AnUphoi.  Di^     put  down  the  democracy.     But  be  that  contrived 
oftiifo'i^."'^   the  whole  business,  how  to  bring  it  to  this  pass, 
TheproiMof     and  had  long  thought  upon  it,  was  Antiphon :  a 
AnSpiiua.        ^^^^  f^^  virtuB  uot  inferior  to  any  Athenian  of  his 
time,  and  the  ablest  of  any  man  both  to  devise 
well,  and  also  to  express  well  what  he  had  devised: 
and  though  he  came  not  into  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,nor  wilHiigly  to  any  other  debatings,  because 
the  multitude  had  himin  jealousy  for  the  opinion  they 
liad  of  the  power  of  his  eloquence ;  yet  when  any  man 
that  had  occasion  of  suit,  either  in  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice or  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  came  to  him 
for  his  counsel,  this  one  man  was  able  to  help  him 
most.    The  same  man,  when  afterwards  the  govern- 
ment of  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED  went  dowu  and  was 
vexed  of  the  people,  was  heard  plead  for  himself, 
when  his  life  was  in  question  for  that  business',  the 
phrjniciiiBoii-  best  of  any  man  to  this  day.      Phryuichus  also 

wise  do  him  burl.  Anil  Uiercupon  it  Uaving  pslublishaj  (tlic  Fiinr  Hun- 
was  openly  props  uDilc<l,lhiit  no  ma-  dred}".  Thiicjrdides  k  saitt  to  hare 
gibtriu:y"  he.   See  iii.l.l,  note.]  been  adiacipleof  Anli|'lion:asup- 
'  [■■  When  called  in  question  for  podlkm  which  re 
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r  shewed  himself  au  earnest  man  for  the  oligarchy,      viii. 

and  that  more  earnestly  than  auy  other  ;  because    ',g.g  „^ 
;,  he  feared  Alcibiades,  and  knew  him  to  be  acquainted     *'■':*'!■ 

i  with  all  his  practices  at  Saraos  with  Astyochus;oih«ni.iho.of, 
and  thought  in  all  probability,  that  he  would  never  ""  "'"K-nar-  ■ 
it  return  to  live  under  the  government  of  the  few.  j 

And  this  man,  in  any  matter  of  weight,  appeared  I 

the  most  sufficient  to  be  relied  on'.     Also  Thera-  I 

menes  the  son  of  Agnon,  an   able  man  both  for  I 

J  elocution  and  understanding,  was  another  of  the  I 

principal  of  those  that  overthrew  the  democracy.  I 

So  that  it  is  no  marvel  if  the  business  took  I 

eifect,  being  by  many   and  wise  men  conducted,  I 

though  it  were  a  hard  one.     For  it  went  sore  with  I 

the  Athenian  people,  almost  a  hundred  years  after  I 

the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants,  to  be  now  deprived  of  I 

their  liberty  :  having  not  only  not  been  subject  to  I 

any,  but  also  for  the  half  of  this  time  been  inured  | 

to  dominion  over  others. 

69.  When  the  assembly,  after  it  had  passed  these  rw  Four  huh 
things  no  man  contradicting,  was  dissolved  ;  then  oIpL^'iV^' 
afterwards  they  brought  THE  four  hundred  i"to  ^™^'jf^^ 
the  council-house  iu  this  manner.     The  Athenians  '^^^^ 


from  tLe  unus  in  wbii'li  he  is  here 
Bpakea  of.  He  is  also  sai<I  to  liavc 
been  the  6nt  orator  who  wrote 
speeches  for  Lis  ctiunis,  or  opened 
acehool  of  (hclnrio.  Heia»nit,io 
ch.  90,  with  Phrjnichus  and  others 
iHi  ui  embaBsj  to  SJpsrta:  far  tliis 
lie  wu  tried  and  lint  bU  life :  his 
propertj  was  coDSgcated,  his  bodf 
refused  burisi  in  Altica,  and  his 
&iDil7  declared  liri/ioi.] 

'  [**  And  for  this  dangerous  busi- 
ness, after  lliat  be  entered  upon  it, 
be  appeared  llicnhlcst  of  all".   See 


reer  of  the  pei^on  next  named, 
Tberaineues,  sod  of  Uaguon,  is  re- 
markable. He  will  be  found  licfore 
long  desertiug  to  the  democracy. 
He  was  one  of  the  promolera  of  the 
prosecution  oftheten  generals  for  not 
recovering  iheirown  dead  afterlheir 
victory  at  Arginus*.  Hewnsafler- 
wurds  one  of  Lysandcr's  30  tf  rants: 
and  was  Gnalty  put  to  death  for  bit 
opposition  to  the  headlong  roeanires 
of  Critias,  Iheleader  of  die  extreme 
party  amon^'Sl  the  thirty.] 
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tbcCouadlDr 


were  evermore  partlyon  the  walls,  and  partlyat  thar 
arms  in  the  camp,  in  regard  of  the  enemy  that 
lay  at  Deceleia'.  Therefore  on  the  day  appointed, 
they  suffered  such  as  knew  not  their  intent,  to  go 
forth  as  they  were  wont.  But  to  such  as  were  of 
the  conspiracy,  they  quietly  gave  order  not  to  go 
to  the  camp  itself  ^  but  to  lag  behind  at  a  certain 
distance  :  and  if  any  man  should  oppose  what  was 
in  doing,  to  take  arms  and  keep  them  back.  They 
to  whom  this  charge  was  given,  were  [thej  An- 
drians,  Tenians,  three  liundred  Carystlans,  and  such 
of  the  colony  of  .-Egina  which  the  Athenians  had 
sent  thither  to  inhabit'^  as  came  on  purpose  to  this 
action  with  their  own  arms.  These  tilings  thus 
ordered,  the  four  hundred,  with  every  man  a 
secret  dagger,  accompanied  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  young  men  of  Greece',  whom  they  used  for 
occasions  of  shedding  of  blood,  came  in  upon  the 
Connsellers  of  the  Bean,  as  they  sat  in  the  council- 
house,  and  commanded  them  to  take  their  salary 
and  be  gone :  which  also  they  brought  ready  with 
them,  for  the  whole  time  they  were  behind\  and 


'  ["  The  Allienians,  in  regard  of 
the  enem;  nt  Decclein,  were  all  of 
tlicm  evermore,  sonie  upon  Uic 
walU,  aiiil  some  on  station  wbere 
llie  ana!(  were  pileil.  On  Ikii  da^ , 
tliercfore,  they  suffered"  ^c.  As 
soon  as  ihc  asaenbljr  was  dissolved, 
those  that  were  not  in  the  cODSpi- 
rocy,  were  allowed  to  disperse  as 
usual  after  the  parade.] 

*  ["  Not  U  go  exactly  to  the  sta- 
tinnoftheftmiB".] 

'  [Theiie  new  settlers  peculiarly 
dreaded  the  PeloponueHians  getting 


the  upper  band  in  the  trar,  and  ic 
Gtorin)(  (as  in  fact  they  did  illhc 
end  of  the  war)  the  ^Epuets  whom 
they  bad  dispossessed  of  ilinr 
eEtates.  Am,] 

*  [Supposed  to  be  called  Grt- 
riaju,  to  distinguiKli  tticm  frolD  tie 
Scythiaus,  of  whom  tliu  unliMty 
police  of  Athens  was  coropiwd. 
They  were  probably  tncmhert  of 
some  of  tbe  aristoi-ratical  dulia  ai- 
resdy  nolieeJ: seech. M.  Am.] 

'  ['' For  the  remainder  olliecui- 
rent  year".] 
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paid  it  to  them  as  they  went  out.  70.  And  the 
rest  of  the  citizens  mutinied  not,  but  rested  quiet'. 
The  four  hundred  being  now  entered  into 
the  council-house,  created  Prytanes  amongst  them- 
selves by  lot,  and  made  their  prayers  and  sacrifices 
to  the  gods,  all  that  were  before  usual  at  the 
entrance  upon  the  government.  And  afterwards 
receding  far  from  that  course  which  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  state  was  used  by  the  people, 
saving  that  for  Alcibiades  his  sake  they  recalled 
not  the  outlaws,  in  other  things  they  governed  the 
commonwealth  imperiously :  and  not  only  slew 
some,  though  not  many,  such  as  they  thought  fit 
to  be  made  away,  and  imprisoned  some,  and  con- 
■fined  others  to  places  abroad ;  but  also  sent  heralds 
to  Agis,  king  of  the  Lacedseraonians,  who  was  then 
at  Deceleia,  signifying  that  they  would  come  to 
composition  with  him ;  and  that  now  he  might 
better  treat  with  them,  than  he  might  before  with 
the  uuconstaut  people.  71-  But  he,  not  imagiuing  AniMnbopeihai 
that  the  city  was  yet  in  quiet  nor  willing  so  soon  l^ji^™  ™  ^h 
to  dehver  up  their  ancient  liberty,  but  rather  that  f°  """"^^  *"" 
if  they  saw  him  approach  with  great  forces  they 
would  be  in  tumult,  not  yet  believing  fully  but  that 
some  stir  or  other  would  arise  amongst  them,  gave 
no  answer  at  all  to  those  that  came  from  the  four 
HUNDRED,  touching  the  composition  :  but  having 
sent  for  new  and  great  forces  out  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, came  down  himself  not  long  after,  both 
with  the  army  at  Deceleia  and  those  new  comers. 


'  ["And  whcD  ihe  council  went     muliiiicdiu)t,butte8tcdquiet:  then 
out  in  IhiB  manner  without  nppusi-     the  Foul  Hundred   beinK  e 
tioD,  and  (lie  rest  of  the  I'ilixeiiii     inid  the  cuuncil -house  &i'."l 
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'HI.      to  the  Atheniau  walls :  hoping  that  they  would 
'^  ^^^"    fall  into  his  hands  according  to  his  desire,  at  least 
c*ii.     the  more  easily  for  tteir  confusion,  or  perhaps  at 
the  very  first  shout  of  their  voices,  in  respect  of 
the  tumult  that  in  all  likelihood  was  to  happen 
both  within  and  without  the  city.     For,  as  for  the 
long  walls,  in  regard  of  the  few  defendants  likely 
to  be  found  upon  them,  he  thought  he  could  not 
fail  to  take  them '.     But  when  he  came  near,  and 
the  Athenians  were  without  any  the  least  alteration 
within  ;  and  had  with  their  horsemen  which  they 
sent  out,  and  a  part  of  their  men  of  arms  and 
of  their  light-armed  and  of  their  archers,  over- 
thrown some    of  his  men   that  approached  too 
near,  and  gotten  some  arms  and  bodies  of  the 
slain  :  rectified  thus,  he  withdrew  his  army  again. 
And  himself,  and  such  as  were  with  him  before, 
stayed  in  their  places  at  Deceleia ;  but  as  for  those 
that  came  last,  after  they  had  stayed  awhile  in  the 
'mirHan-  couotry,  he  sent  them  home  again.   After  this  the 
™  toni^  FOUR    HUNDRED,    notwithstanding    their  former 
pe»cc.     repulse,  sent  ambassadors  unto  Agis  anew :  and  he 
now  receiving  them  better,  by  his  advice  they  sent 
ambassadors  also  to  Lacediemon  about  an  agree- 
ment, being  desirous  of  peace. 
Tiwy -m  t..  84-      72.  They  likewise  sent  ten  men  to  Samos,  to 
ir dli^ilw    satisfy  the  army  :    and    to  tell  them,  "'  that  the 
'^y-         oligarchy  was  not  set  up  to  any  prejudice  of  the 
city  or  citizens,  but  for  the  safety  of  the  whole 

'  ["  Hoping  either    Uial   tlicir  eetd,  evea  wilh  the  very  fiisl  al- 

uf^lalinD  would  reDilcr  them  more  Uuk,  in  taking  the  long  walls,  in 

Buhinissive  lo  Ihcir  (the  Pelopon-  tegaid  ol'  Uielr  Uesenai  sUle  for 

ui-simis')  purpose,  ot  ihnt  iu  llie  the  same  reason".  Goell.  Ara.  rjfc 

I'diifuniun  liktly  tu  tw  Tounil  both  ruv  pucfiuvrcix*'*-- wlgOCtBekk. 

witliiu  auj  without  he  luiijht  sav-  riiv  jAp  p.  r.] 
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State :  and  that  they  which  had  their  hands  in  it 
were  five  thousand,  and  not  four  hundred  only' ; 
notwithstanding  that  the  Atlieiiians,  by  reason  of  * 
warfare  and  employment  abroad,  never  assembled, 
of  how  great  consequence  soever  was  the  matter 
to  be  handled,  so  frequent  as  to  be  five  thou- 
sand there  at  once"".  And  having  in  other  things 
instructed  them  how  to  make  the  best  of  the 
matter,  they  sent  them  away  immediately  after  the 
government  was  changed :  fearing,  as  also  it  fell 
out,  lest  the  seafaring  multitude  would  not  only 
not  continue  in  this  oligarchical  form  themselves, 
but  the  mischief  beginning  there  would  depose 
them  also. 

73.  For  in  Samos  there  was  a  commotion  about  tii^ 
the  oligarchy  already:  and  this  that  followeth,  hap-  ™'| 
peued  about  the  same  time  that  the  four  hun-P"'"' 
DREDwere  set  up  in  Athens.     Those  Samians  that 
had  risen''  against  the  nobility,  and  were  of  the 
people's  side,  turning  when  Pisander  came  thither, 
at  the  persuasion  of  him  and  of  those  Athenians  in 
Samos  that  were  bis  accomplices,  conspired  toge- 
ther to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  and  were  to 


'  [■•  Atid  that  die  (government 
was  in  the  bands  o(  5000,  and  not 
400  onlj."] 

'  [It  is  observed  that  this  could 
not  be  true,  because  some  decrees, 
M  ostncism  and  all  primlfgia,  re- 
quited 1  majoiiij,  or  ai  nil  events 
the  pTCsence,  of  6000  citizens.  It 
ia  ijso  observed  thai  it  docs  not 
appear  how  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  citizens  cuuld  he  uhacnt  on 
foTWgn  service,  ns  lo  leave  at  home 
no  mure  thuu  6000  to  iittcnd  the 


usscinbly.  But  in  the  first  place, 
that  is  not  said:  but  odIj  that  5000 
did  not  atUiud  the  aNsembl;.  And 
next,  the  assertion  is  not  that  of 
Thucjdide&,but  of  Pisander  and  his 
part; :  and  most  probablj  an  exag- 
g^mtion.  Of  the  citizens  however, 
whose  gross  number  is  reckoned  at 
about  20,000,  a  fourth  part  would 
he  a  large  proportion  to  aEsenihle  on 
wny  litit  ver;  important  occa«ons.] 
"  [rriri :  "  at  the  lime  beforc- 
fccb.ai.] 
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have  assaulted  the  rest  as  populars.  And  one 
Hyperbolas,  a  lewd  fellow',  who,  not  for  any  fear 
of  his  power  or  for  any  dignity,  but  for  wickedness 
of  life  and  dishonour  he  did  the  city,  had  been 
banished  by  ostracism,  they  slew  :  abetted  therein 
both  by  Charmiuus,  one  of  the  commanders,  and 
by  other  Athenians  that  were  amongst  them,  wbo 
had  given  them  their  faith.  And  together  with  these, 
they  committed  other  facts  of  the  same  kind  :  and 
were  fully  bent  to  have  assaulted  the  popular  side. 
But  they  having  gotten  notice  thereof,  made  known 
the  design  both  to  the  generals,  Leon  and  Diome- 
don  ;  (for  these  being  honoured  by  the  people, 
endured  the  oligarchy  unwillingly)  ;  and  also  to 
Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  n  hereof  one  was  cap- 
tain of  a  galley,  and  the  other  captain  of  a  baud 
of  men  of  arms',  and  to  such  others  coutiuu- 
ally  as  they  thought  stood''  in  greatest  opposition 
to  the  conspirators :  and  required  of  them  that 
they  would  not  see  them  destroyed,  aud  Samos 


'  [/•"xfllpiv  ui'flpu'jroi' ;  uti  epi- 
thet implj'ing  that  be  was  i-apuble 
uf  auy  baseness.  He  luliuursuuder 
the  charffenotunlf  of  politieal  pru' 
dignoy,  but  of  private  iliahotiesty  iu 
the  eieruise  of  bis  trade  of  a  lamp- 
mukct.  Thirl,  ch.  xii.ii.  I'bere  is  a 
Irailition  that  it  was  by  an  intrigue 
uf  Alcibiodes  that  ostmeisin  was 
applied  to  Hypcrbolus,  anil  iLal  il 
answered  its  iiitendeil  purpose : 
ustrnvism  wualbereby  rendered  con- 
temptible, anil  fell  into  disuse 
(Herm.  §  164).  It  is  an  invention 
attributed  to  Cleislhencs^  il  was 
iiflenvarils  adopld  by  the  dcmo- 
trnivies  of  Argos  and  Mcgatii,.  and 


uuder  another  ntime,  pelalum,it 
HjTanuse  also.  It  is  spoken  of  i] 
Aristotle  (iii.  Q,  v.  8)  with  some  ap- 
prolutioD,  not  only  as  a  eheck  on 
the  dangerous  power  of  individuilt. 
but  also  as  sonic  security  against 
the  people  resorting  to  more  riolMt 
measures  to  rid  tbemsekes  of  fib- 
noxious  persons.  He  adits  bowenr 
that  the  people  knew  not  how  to 
use  their  weapon  :  instead  of  look- 
ing tu  tlie  common  weal,  uramaa- 

Tucuis  ijtpuiiTo    role     dffr|)<uurfuii{. 

iii.  9.] 
'  {"  Captain  of  the  Itoplites".]  J 
*  ["  And  li>  such  nthei«a*d| 

ilioiigbt  ^toud  always".] 
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alienated  from  the  Athenians,  by  the  only  means  of  riii. 
which  their  dominion  had  till  this  time  kept  itself  "^^^  " 
in  the  state  it  is  in.  They  hearing  it,  went  to  a.c.41i. 
the  soldiers,  and  exhorted  them  one  by  one  not  to 
suffer  it ;  especially  to  the  Paralians,  who  were  all 
Athenians  and  freemen,  come  thither  in  the  galley 
called  Paralus,  and  had  always  before  been  enemies 
to  the  oligarchy'.  And  Leon  and  Diomedon, 
whensoever  they  went  forth  any  whither,  left  them 
certain  galleys  for  their  guard  :  so  that  when  the 
three  hundred  assaulted  them,  the  commons  of  the 
Samians,  with  the  help  of  all  these,  and  especially 
of  the  Paralians,  had  the  upperhand :  and  of  the 
three  hundred  slew  thirty.  Three  of  the  chief 
authors  they  banished :  and  burying  in  oblivion 
the  fault  of  the  rest,  governed  the  state  from  that 
time  forward  as  a  democracy. 

74.  The  Paralus,  and  in  it  Chsereas  the  son  of  xh.. anoj  «n.i 
Archestratus,  a  man  of  Athens,  one  that  had  been  n"if!S^^iI^ 
forward  in  the  makine  of  this  change,  the  Samians  •»";«' H"  "'i 
and    the    soldiers    dispatched   presently   away  to  notin-dfinxi'"! 
Athens,  to  advertise  them  of  what  was  done  :  for  .^u,™ in"^ 
they  knew  not  yet,  that  the  government  was  in  the  a'JS^''  "* 
handsofxRE  foi;b  hundred.  When  they  arrived, 
THB  FOUR  HUNDRED  caslsome  two  or  three  of  these 
of  the  Paralus  into  prison  :  the  rest,  after  they  had 
taken  the  galley  from  them  and  put  them  aboard 
another  military  galley,  they  commanded  to  keep 


'  ["  Especially  to  the  Paralians.  iii.  17,  nole],  whb  BtningI;  dispusnl 

die  crew  of  the  ship  (Panlus);  all  lo  deinocrac}' ;  but  the   PtLralians, 

Albeuiuisand  frccmeD,  and  everat  receiving   higher   pay,  bad   a  Btill 

•11  limes  hostile  to  oligarchy,  eren  stronger  intereBt  iIihd  the  rest  in 

before  itaappearance".— Thewhole  upholding  the  maritime  donnnioii, 

Vdvrucic  'xWi  the  greater  part  nf  and  therefore  also  tile  democracy, 

wboiD  were  slaves,  (i.  141,  note;  of  Athens.} 
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guard  about  Euboea.  But  Chiereas,  by  some  mewiB 
or  other  getting  presently  away,  seeing  bow  things 
went,  came  back  to  Samos ;  and  related  to  the 
army  all  that  the  Athenians  had  done,  aggravating 
it  to  the  utmost :  as  that  they  punished  every  man 
with  stripes,  to  the  end  that  none  should  contrn- 
dict  the  doings  of  those  that  bore  rule  ;  and  that 
their  wives  and  chililren  at  home  were  abused; 
and  that  they  had  an  intention  further  to  take  and 
imprison  all  that  were  of  kin  to  any  of  tlie  army 
which  was  not  of  their  faction,  to  the  intent  to  kill 
them  if  they  of  Samos  would  not  submit  to  their 
authority.  And  many  other  things  he  told  them, 
.  addhig  lies  of  his  own.  75.  When  they  heard 
' '"  this,  they  were  ready  at  first  to  have  fallen  upon 
the  chief  authors  of  the  oligarchy,  and  upon  such 
of  the  rest  as  were  partakers  of  it.  Yet  aftern  ards, 
being  hindered  by  such  as  came  between'  and 
advised  them  not  to  overthrow  the  state,  the 
enemy  lying  so  near  with  their  galleys  to  assault 
them  ;  they  gave  it  over.  After  this,  Thrasybulas 
the  sou  of  Lyons,  and  Thrasyllus,  (for  these  were 
the  principal  authors  of  the  change),  determiniug 
now  openly  to  reduce  the  state  at  Samos  to  a  de- 
mocracy, took  oaths  of  all  the  soldiers,  especially 
of  the  oligarchicals,  the  greatest  they  could  devise*: 
both  that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  democracy 
and  agree  together ;  and  also  that  they  should 
zealously  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Pelopon- 
nesians ;  and  withal  be  enemies  to  the  four  hun- 
dred, and  not  to  have  to  do  with  them  by  amhas- 


'  ["  By  those  l)elw«ii  (ihe  two    the  mudeialc  men.  Oosller.] 

.IreiaepHrtits)":  l1ial  is  iDSit.v,  liy         =  [See  v.  IB,  tinte.] 
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sadors.  The  same  oath  was  taken  by  all  the 
Saniians  that  were  of  age;  and  the  Athenian  sol-  "^ 
diers  commuuicated  with  them  their  whole  affairs,  ^ 
together  with  whatsoever  should  succeed  of  their 
dangers':  for  whom  and  for  themselves,  they  made 
account  there  was  no  refuge  of  safety  ;  but  that  if 
either  the  four  hundred  or  the  enemy  at  Mile- 
tus overcame  them,  they  must  needs  perish, 

76.  So  there  was  a  contention  at  this  time :  one 
side  compelling  the  city  to  a  democracy  ;  the  other, 
the  army  to  an  oligarchy.  And  presently  there 
was  an  assembly  of  the  soldiers  called  :  wherein 
they  deprived  the  former  commanders,  and  such 
captains  of  galleys  as  they  had  in  suspicion,  of  their 
charge  ;  and  chose  others,  both  captains  of  galleys 
and  commanders,  in  their  places  ;  of  which  Tbra- 
sybulus  and  Thrasyllus  were  two.  And  they  stood  tiip 
tip  and  encouraged  one  another,  both  otherwise,  '^^'"^ 
and  with  this :  "  that  they  had  no  cause  to  be  °'^'^'__] 
dejected  for  the  city's  revolting  from  them  ;  for  "■"•< 
they  at  Athens,  being  the  lesser  part,  had  forsaken 
them,  who  were  not  only  the  greater  part,  but  also 
every  way  the  better  provided'.  For  they  having 
the  whole  navy,  could  compel  the  rest  of  the  cities 
subject  unto  them  to  pay  in  their  money  as  well 
now,  as  if  they  were  to  set  out  from  Athens  itself. 
And  that  they  also  had  a  city,  namely  Samos,  no 
weak  one ;  but  even  such  a  one,  as  when  they 
were  enemies,  wanted  Httle  of  taking  the  dominion 
of  the  sea  from  the  Athenians.  That  the  seat  of 
the  war,  was  the  same  it  was  before^;  and  that 

'  ["Made  eommon  cause  with        '  ["The  better  alile  to  provide 
Uiem  as  lo  the  result  of  the  present     tliemselves".  Goell.  Aro.} 
dangerous  crisis".]  '  ["  Far  that  thef  bath  harl  .Sa- 
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they  should  be  better  able  to  provide  themBelTCS  of 
things  neeessary,  having  the  navy,  than  they  should 
be  that  were  at  home  in  the  city.  And  that  they 
at  Athens  were  masters  of  the  entrance  of  Peir!EU», 
both  formerly  by  the  favour  of  them  at  Samos': 
and  that  now  also,  unless  they  restore  them  the 
government,  they  shall  again  be  brought  to  that 
pass,  that  those  at  Samos  shall  be  better  able  to 
bar  them  the  use  of  the  sea,  than  they  shall  be 
to  bar  it  them  of  Samos.  That  it  was  a  trifle  and 
worth  nothing,  which  was  conferred  to  the  over- 
coming of  the  enemy  by  the  city ;  and  a  small 
matter  it  would  be  to  lose  it,  seeing  they  had  nei- 
ther any  more  silver  to  send  them,  (for  the  soldier* 
shifted  for  themselves),  nor  yet  good  direction, 
which  is  the  thing  for  which  the  city  hath  the  com- 
mand of  the  armies.  Nay,  that  in  this  point  they 
erred  which  were  at  Athens ;  in  that  they  had 
abrogated  the  laws  of  their  country  :  whereas  they 
at  Samos  did  both  observe  the  same  themselves, 
and  endeavour  to  constrain  the  other  to  do  so 
likewise-.  So  that  such  of  them  in  the  camp  a? 
should  give  good  council,  were  as  good  as  they  in 
the  city.  And  that  Alcibiades,  if  they  would  de- 
cree his  security  and  his  return,  would  with  all  his 
heart  procure  the  king  to  be  their  confederate. 


mos  for  iheir  city,  &c.:  and  were 
able  to  [leferil  themcelvcs  fiom  the 
enemy  from  this  ptuce  us  hereto- 
fore".—The  allusion  of  taking  the 
dominion  of  the  sea  from  Atbens,  is 
lo  the  events  oft.  116:  where  Peri- 
cles, iiotwithslanding  ibc  honours 
he  received  ou  his  relum  fMin  Ihal 
expedittou,  nnd  his  compnrisoii  of 


bis  uine  months'  siege  of  Ssioot  In 
Agamemnon's  ten  years"  oege  of 
Troy,  appears  to  have  had  a  tanon 
escape  of  coming  home  wilh  a  dif- 
ferent tale.] 

■  ["  OfthemsetvEs,  atatioiwlia 
an  advanced  guard  nt  Samo*".] 

'  ["  And  will  endentour  to  font 
lliem  (the  Athenians)  to  da  so".] 
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And  that  whicli  is  the  main  thing,  if  they  failed  of  vii 
all  other  helps,  yet  with  so  great  a  fleet  they  could  ^^ 
not  fail  of  many  places  to  retire  to,  in  which  they  *  ^] 
might  find  both  city  and  territory." 

77.  When  they  had  thus  debated  the  matter  in 
the  assembly  and  encouraged  one  another,  they 
made  ready,  as  at  other  times,  whatsoever  was 
necessary  for  the  war'.  And  the  ten  ambassadors 
which  were  sent  to  Samos  from  the  four  hun- 
dred, hearing  of  this  by  the  way  at  Delos,  whither 
they  were  come  already,  stayed  still  there. 

78.  About  the  same  time  also,  the  soldiers  oft>nii,E 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Miletus  murmured  dl"^".^: 
amongst  themselves,  that  Astyochus  and  Tissa-  *^Ij^™^"J 
phernes  overthrew  the  state  of  their  affairs.  Asty-  '"  "ff-'f " 
ochus  in  refusing  to  fight ;  both  before,  when  their 

own  fleet  was  stronger',  and  that  of  the  Athenians 
but  small ;  and  also  now,  whilst  they  were  said  to 
be  in  sedition,  and  their  fleet  divided  ;  and  in  ex- 
pecting the  Phoenician  fleet,  in  fame,  not  in  fact  to 
come  from  Tissaph ernes ^:  and  Tissaphernes,  in 
that  he  not  only  brought  not  in  that  fleet  of  his, 
but  also  impaired  theirs  by  not  giving  them  their 
pay,  neither  fully  nor  continually :  and  that  they 
therefore  ought  no  longer  to  delay  time,  but  to 
hazard  battle.  This  was  urged  principally  by  the 
Syracusians. 

79.  Astyochus  and  the  confederates,  when  they 
heard  of  the  murmur,  and  had  in  council  resolved 
to  fight,  especially  after  they  were  informed  that 


'  ["  Thej  sel  ihemselTeB  also  to    jel  in   grealtr  strength":  grea 
picparing  fur  wnt  with   do    less    that  is,  than  now.] 
ftlacritj".]  •  ["  Thej  were  running  the  1 

*  ['*  Whilst  the;  were  themseWes    of  perisLing  \iy  ileky",] 

D  D 
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Saraos  was  in  a  tumult :  putting  forth  with  their 
~"    whole  fleet  to  the  number  of  one   hundred  aud 
twelve  sail,  with  order  given  to  the  Milesians  to 
march  by  land  to  the  same  place,  went  to  Mycale, 
'-    But  the  Athenians,  being  come  out  from  Samos 
with  their  fleet  of  eighty-two  galleys,  and  riding 
now  at  Glauce  of  the  territory  of  Mycale,  ( [for]  in 
this  part  [toward  Mycale]  Samos  is  but  a  little 
way  from  the  continent),  when  they  descried  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  coming  against  them,  put  in 
again  to  Samos :  as  not  esteeming  themselves  a 
sufficient  number,  to  hazard  their  whole  fortune 
on  the  battle.    Besides,  they  stayed  for  the  coming 
of  Strombichides  from  Hellespont  to  their  aid  (for 
they  saw  that  they  of  Miletus  had  a  desire  to  fight) 
with  those  galleys  that  went  from  Chios  against 
Abydos':  for  they  had  sent  unto  him  before.     So 
these  retired  into  Samos,    And  the  Peloponnesians 
putting  in  at  Mycale,  there  encamped :  as  also  did 
the  land-forces  of  the  Milesians,  and  others  of  the 
country  thereabouts.     The  next  day,  when  they 
meant  to  have  gone  against  Samos,  they  received 
news  that  Strombichides  with  his  galleys  was  ar- 
rived out  of  Hellespont :  and  thereupon  returned 
III  presently  to  Miletus.     Then  the  Athenians  on  tie 
'^  other  side,  with  the  addition  of  these  galleys,  went 
""  to  Miletus,  being  now  one  hundred  and  eight  s 
■  to  fight :    but  when  nobody  came  i 
k^ey  likewise  went  back  to  Samos.  I 
dy  after  this,  the  same  summa 
"  thfc  !'■ '    "^ipftaians^  who    refused   to  come  > 


ii>  inielli-    WDding  v.  6gy^  ,i«j  »<*J**" ' 
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against  the  enemy,  as    hoMiD^    themselves  with       viii. 
their  whole  fleet  too  weak  to  give  them  battle,  and    \^^,  „,"' 
were  now  at  a  stand  how  to  get  money  for  the     ac.*ii. 
maintenaDce  of  so  great  a  number  of  galleys':  wanuihsHct- 
sent  Clearchus,  the  son  of  Rhamphias,  with  forty  ^thnrnKi'iHit 
galleys,  according  to  the  order  at  first  from  Pelo-  °"'^ '"'  s'^'*'^'- 
ponnesus^,  to  Pharnabazus.    For  not  only  Phania- 
bazus  himself  had  sect  for,  and  promised  to  pay 
them  :    but  they  were  advertised  besides  by  am- 
bassadors, that  Byzantium  bad  a  purpose  to  revolt. 
Hereupon  these  Peloponnesiaii  galleys  having  put 
out  into  the  main  sea,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
not  be  seen  as  they  passed  by ;  and  tossed  with 
tempests,  part  of  them,  which  were  the  greatest 
number,  and  Clearchus  with  them,  got  into  Delos, 
and    came    afterwards    to    Miletus    again ;    but 
Clearchus  went  thence  again  into  the  Hellespont 
by  land,  and  had  the  command  there :  and  part 
under  the  charge  of  Helixus,  a  Megarean,  which 
were  ten  sail,  went  safely  through  into  the  Helles- 
pont, and  caused  Byzantium  to  revolt.     And  after 
this,  when  they  of  Samos  heard  of  it,  they  sent 
certain  galleys  into   Hellespont  to  oppose  them, 
and  to  be  a  guard  to  the  cities  thereabouts  :  and 
there  followed  a  small  fight  between  them  of  eight 
galleys  to  eight,  before  Byzantium. 

81.  In  the  meantime,  they  that  were  in  autho- Awiiiidoi  i. 
rity  at   Samos,  and   especially  Thrasybulus,  who '^eHiuisuBoi 
after  the  form  of  government  changed  was  still  of 


'  ["  Tbe  same  summer,  the  Pe-  the  enemy,  lieing:  nt  a  stand  how 

lopannesiBns,     immediately     after  &c,cspccialljasTissapberne9  paid 

Uieir  declining  to  put  lu  rcb,  as  liadly:   send  ClcurchDB  with  forty 

beinp  dow  in  their  opinion  ton  weak  gitlleya"  ^c.  Guell.] 
la  engage  with  iho  united  force  of        '  [See  this  order  in  chap.  3il.j 
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Till.      the  mind  to  have  Alcibiades  recalled,  at  length  in 

I'      ■ — ""^    an  assembly  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  the  same, 

1        A.C.411.     And  when  they  had  decreed  for  Alcibiades  both 

his  return  and  his  security,  he  went  to  Tissaphernes 

and  fetched  Alcibiades  to  Samos  :  accounting  it 

their  only  means  of  safety,  to  win  Tissaphernes 

hb  n.«iif«if lb  from  the  Peloponnesians  to  themselves.   An  assem- 

1Z^  bly  being  called,  Alcibiades  complained  of  and 
lamented  the  calamity  of  hia  own  exile,  and  speak- 
ing much  of  the  business  of  the  state  gave  them 
no  small  hopes  of  the  future  time  :  hyperbolically 
magnifying  his  own.  power  with  Tissaphernes,  to 
the  end  that  both  they  which  held  the  oligarchy  at 
home  might  the  more  fear  him,  and  so  the  conspi- 
racies' dissolve,  and  also  those  at  Samos  the  more 
honour  him  and  take  better  heart  unto  themselves ; 
and  withal,  that  the  enemy  might  object  the  same 
to  the  utmost  to  Tissaphernes^,  and  fall  from  their 
present  hopes.  Alcibiades  therefore,  with  the 
greatest  boast  that  could  be,  affirmed  that  Tissa- 
phernes had  undertaken  to  him,  that  as  long  as  be 
had  anything  left,  if  he  might  but  trust  the  Athen- 
ians they  should  never  want  for  maintenance  ;  no, 
though  he  should  be  constrained"  to  make  money 
of  his  own  bed  ;  and  that  he  would  fetch  the  Phix- 
nician  fleet,  now  at  Aspendus,  not  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesians but  to  the  Athenians :  and  that  then  ouly 
I  he  would  rely  upon  the  Athenians,  when  Alcibiades 

.     Akibuda  geoe-  Called  home  should  undertake  for  them*.    82.  Hear- 
iumj.     "  ing  this  and  much  more,  they  chose  him  presently 


'  [CoviufWffioi:  "  t!ie  club*".]  '  ["  At  last  he  constnuned".] 

'  ["Thai  Ibe  enemy  miK)it  tutlie         '  ["Should    unilertalte  W  U» 

utinust  he   embraited  with  Tissi-     (TitsapLenieB)".  Bekkcr  \-c.,(i(rr: 
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for  general  together  with  those  that  were  before  ; 
and  committed  unto  them  the  whole  government  ^ 
of  their  affairs.  And  now  thrre  was  not  a  man  J* 
that  would  have  sold  his  present  hopes,  both  of 
subsisting  themselves'  and  being  revenged  of  the 
POUR  HUNDRED,  for  any  good  in  the  world  :  and 
were  ready  even  then,  upon  those  words  of  his, 
contemning  the  enemy  there  present,  to  set  sail  for 
Peiraeus.  But  he,  though  many  pressed  it,  by  all 
means  forbade  their  going  against  Peirieus,  being  to 
leave  their  enemies  so  near :  but  since  they  had 
chosen  him  general,  he  was,  he  said,  to  go  to  Tis- 
saphemes  first,  and  to  dispatch  such  business  with 
hira  as  concerned  the  war.  And  as  soon  as  the 
assembly  brake  up,  be  took  his  journey  accord- 
ingly :  to  the  end  that  he  might  seem  to  communi- 
cate everything  with  him,  and  for  that  he  desired 
also  to  be  in  more  honour  with  him,  and  to  show 
that  he  was  general,  and  a  man  capable  to  do  hira^ 
good  or  hurt.  And  it  happened  to  Alcibiades, 
that  he  awed  the  Athenians  with  Tissaphernes,  and 
Tissaphernes  with  the  Athenians. 

83.  When  the  Peloponuesians  that  were  at  Mile-  The  Ptioiwnne*. 
tus,  heard  that  Alcibiades  was  gone  home  ;  whereas  !,7"i"t'?X 
they   mistrusted    Tissaphernes    before,    now   they  ^'^™^'^ 
much  more  accused  him^     For  it  fell  out,  that 
when  at  the  coming  of  the  Athenians  with  their 
fleet  before  Miletus   they  refused   to  give  them 
battle,  Tissaphernes  became  thereby  a  great  deal 
slacker  in  his  payment;  and  besides  that  he  was 
hated  by  them  before  this  for  Alcibiades"  sake*,  the 


•  ["  Of  Mninj  iheraselves".]  '  ["Were    much    more  ill-dis- 

■  [•'  To  do  him  now  good"  &c,     posed  lowards  him".  Duk.  Goell.] 

Bekker  &c.,  O^i :  Tulgo  oin]  '  ["  Became  slactcr  in  his  pny- 
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soldiers  now,  meeting  in  companies  apart,  reck- 
■^  oned  up  one  to  another  the  same  matters  which 
I-  they  had  noted  before,  and  some  also,  men  of  value 
and  not  the  common  soldier  alone,  recounted  this 
withal ;  how  they  had  never  had  their  full  stipend ; 
that  the  allowance  was  but  small,  and  yet  not  con- 
tinually paid ;  and  that  unless  they  either  fought, 
or  went  to  some  other  place  where  they  might 
have  maintenance,  their  men  would  abandon  the 
fleet ;  and  that  the  cause  of  all  this  w  as  in 
Astyochus,  who  for  private  lucre  gave  way  to  the 
liort  humour  of  Tissapheraes.  84.  Whilst  these  were 
upon  this  consideration,  there  happened  also  a 
certain  tumult  about  Astyochus.  For  the  mariners 
of  the  Syracusians  and  Thurians,  by  how  much 
they  were  a  multitude  that  had  greater  liberty  than 
the  rest,  with  so  much  the  stouter  importunity  they 
demanded  their  pay.  And  he  not  only  gave  them 
somewhat  an  insolent  answer,  but  also  threatened 
Dorieus,  that  amongst  the  rest  spake  for  the  soldiers 
under  himself,  and  lift  up  his  staff  against  him. 
When  the  soldiers  saw  that,  they  took  up  a  cry  like 
seamen  indeed,  all  at  once ;  and  were  running 
upon  Astyochus  to  have  stricken  him.  But  fore- 
seeing it,  he  fled  to  an  altar  ;  and  was  not  stricken, 
i»n»    but  they  were  parted  again'.     The  Milesians  also 


menis:  anil  ailileil  tu  Ihe  hatred 
they  bore  liiin  even  befort'  lUis  on 
ai^ciiunt  of  Alcibiodes.  And  the 
soldiers  meeting  &r."] 

'  ["  For  ihe  multitude  (the  ma- 
rinew)  of  the  Syratusans  and  TLu- 
rinns,  bcinj;  for  the  most  part  frec- 
nieD,  therefore  with  ihe  sloulesl 
impoTlunily  ^c."    Their  uav;  was 


not,likethatofUleAtbeDiangaDdP^ 
luponiiesiutiK,  miuined  with  stave*. 
— "  And  he  ui)t  only  gnje  them  * 
somewhat  insolent  answer  and  ii5cd 
threals,  but  against  Duiicua,  as  bo 
spake  in  behalf  of  hia  men,  he  lilted 
up  Li;  staff."  The  custom  of  ca^ 
rjin|^  sticks  wiis  common  to  tho 
Spartans  with  the  Dorians  of  luwet 
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took  in  a  certain  fort  in  Miletus,  built  by  Tissa-      vni. 
phemes,  having  privily  assaulted  it ;  and  cast  out    '^^^^^^^ 
the  garrison   that  was  within  it.     These  things     ac.4ii. 
were  by  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  and  especially  madeiotbeircitj 
by  the  Syracusians,  well  approved  of:  but  lichas  **^^"^^*'*™*' 
liked  them  not ;  saying,  it  behoved  the  Milesians, 
and  the  rest  dwelling  within  the  king's  dominion, 
to  have  obeyed  Tissaphemes  in  all  moderate  things, 
and  till  such  time  as  the  war  should  have  been  well 
dispatched  to  have  courted  him.     And  the  Mile- 
sians, for  this  and  other  things  of  this  kind,  were 
offended  with  lichas:    and  afterwards  when  he 
died  of  sickness,  would  not  permit  him  to  be  buried 
in  that  place  where  the  Lacedsemonians  then  pre- 
sent would  have  had  him. 

85.  Whilst  they  were  quarrelling^  about  their  Miodanu sac- 
business  with  Astyochus  and  Tissaphemes,  Min- ^^tli^*^*^ 
dams   Cometh  in   from  Lacedaemon  to  succeed  *'*'*^  **^*^^ 

armr,  mod  Asty- 

Astyochus  in  his  charge  of  the  fleet:  and  as  soonoch^goeth 
as  he  had  taken  the  command  upon  him,  Astyochus 
departed.  But  with  him  Tissaphemes  sent^  a 
Carian,  named  Gauleites,  one  that  spake  both  the 
languages,  both  to  accuse  the  Milesians  about  the 
fort,  and  also  to  make  an  apology  for  himself: 
knowing  that  the  Milesians  went  principally  to 
exclaim  upon  him ;   and  that  Hermocrates  went 


Italy.  Maell.  W.  2.  See  Herod. 
iiL  137,  where  the  Crotonians  attack 
roiai  tnevTokoufi  the  PersiaDs  laying 
hands  on  Democedes. — ^  When  the 
nmltitude  of  the  soldiers  saw  it, 
they  as  well  indeed  as  the  sailors 
raised  a  cry  and  ran  upon  Asty- 
ochus &c:— he  was  not  however 
stricken  indeed,  but  &c.'*] 


»  ["  In  this  sort".] 

'  [**  Sent  as  ambassador'*.  The 
Carians  generally  understood  Greek, 
and  also  acted  as  interpreters  to  the 
Persians.  Mardonius  sends  a  Ca- 
rian to  consult  the  oracles  of 
Greece :  and  Cyrus  has  Carian  in- 
terpretcfrs  at  his  court  See  Valck- 
euaer  ad  Herod,  viii.  133.  Goell.] 
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don  rmiD  th« 
Four  Hundred 

change  al  A  Iheu 


with  them,  and  would  bewray  bow  Tissaphernes 
undid  the  business  of  the  Peloponiiesians  with 
Alcibiades,  and  dealt  on  both  hands.  For  he  was 
continually  at  enmity  with  him  about  the  payment 
of  the  soldiers'  wages  :  and  in  the  end,  when  Her- 
mocrates  was  banished  from  Syracuse,  and  other 
rommanders  of  the  Syracnsian  fleet,  namely,  Pota- 
mis,  Myscon,  and  Demarchus,  were  arrived  at 
Miletus,  Tissaphernes  lay  more  heavy  upon  him 
being;  an  outlaw,  than  before :  and  accused  him 
amongst  other  things,  that  he  bad  asked  him 
money,  and  because  he  could  not  have  it  became 
his  enemy.  So  Astyochus  and  Hermocrates  and 
the  Milesians  went  their  way  to  Lacedsemon. 

Alcibiades  by  this  time  was  come  back  from 
Tissaphernes  to  Samos.  86.  And  those  ambassa- 
dors of  the  FOUR  HUNDREo,  which  had  been  sent 
out  before'  to  mollify  and  to  inform  those  of  Samos, 
came  from  Delos  now,  whilst  Alcibiades  was  pre- 
sent. An  assembly  being  called,  they  were  offering 
to  speak.  But  the  soldiers  at  first  would  not  hear 
them  ;  but  cried  out  to  have  them  put  to  death,  for 
that  they  had  deposed  the  people  :  yet  afterwards 
with  much  ado  they  were  calmed,  and  gave  them 
hearing.  They  declared,  "  that  the  change  had 
been  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  city,  not  to 
destroy  it,  nor  to  deliver  it  to  the  enemy;  for  they 
could  have  done  that  before  now,  when  the  enemy 
during  their  government  assaulted  it*:  that  every 
one  of  THE  FIVE  THOusANU  was  to  participate  of 
the  government  in  their  turns^:  aud  their  friends 


'  [rm;  see  ch,  72, 77]  '  ["  That  all  should  in  thmun 

'  [ThciiuiiiillhyAgisiDch.?!.]     parUkc  [or  br)  uf  the  5000*.  Am] 
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■were  not,  as  Chaereas  had  laid  to  their  charge,  viii. 
abused ;  nor  had  any  wrong  at  all,  but  remained  '~^^"  ^^ 
every  one  quietly  upon  his  own."  Though  they  a,c.4ii 
delivered  this  and  much  more,  yet  the  soldiers 
believed  them  not',  but  raged  still;  and  declared 
their  opinions,  some  in  one  sort  some  in  another, 
most  agreeing  in  this  to  go  against  Peirieus.  And  Aicihiidn 
now  Alcibiades  appeared  to  be  the  first  and  prin- "atenunn 
cipal  man  in  doing  service  to  the  commonwealth". 
For  when  the  Athenians  at  Samos  were  carried 
headlong  to  invade  themselves ;  in  which  case 
most  manifestly  the  enemy  had  presently  possessed 
himself  of  Ionia  and  Hellespont :  [it  was  thought 
that]  he  was  the  man  that  kept  them  from  it. 
Nor  was  there  any  man  at  that  time  able  to  have 
held  in  the  multitude,  but  himself.  He  both  made 
them  to  desist  from  the  voyage,  and  rated  off  from 
the  ambassadors  those  that  were  in  their  own  par- 
ticular incensed  against  them.  Whom  also  he  sent 
away,  giving  them  their  answer  himself:  "That 
he  opposed  not  the  government  of  the  five 
THOUSAND,  but  willed  them  to  remove  the  pour 
HUNDRED,  and  to  establish  the  council  that  was 
before  of  five  hundred :  that  if  they  had  frugally 
cut  off  any  expense,  so  that  such  as  were  employed 
in  the  wars  might  be  the  better  maintained,  he  did 
much  commend  them  for  it."  And  withal  he  ex- 
horted them  to  stand  out,  and  give  no  ground  to 
their  enemies :  for  that  as  long  as  the  city  held 
out,  there  was  great  hope  for  them  to  compound'; 


"  Gave  lieed  la  them  none  the 


'  ["Appeared  then  for  the  lirti 


tatc  inferior  to 
"  ["  There  « 


I  lime  lo  have  ilone  service  to  the    ferentex".] 


onun".  Goell.] 
(  peat  hope  tbry 
OM  ibeit  own  dif- 
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but  if  either  part  miscarry  once,  either  this  at 
Samos  or  the  other  at  Athens,  there  would  none 
be  left  for  the  enemy  to  compound  withal'. 

There  chanced  to  be  present  also  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Argives,  sent  unto  the  popular  faction 
of  the  Athenians  in  Samos,  to  assist  them.  These 
Alcibiades  commended,  and  appointed  to  be  ready 
when  they  should  be  called  for  :  and  so  dismissed 
them.  These  Argives  came  in  with  those  of  tbe 
Paralus,  that  had  been  bestowed  formerly^  in  the 
military  galley  by  the  four  hundred,  to  go 
about  Eubcea,  and  to  convoy  Lrespodias,  ArJsto- 
phon,  and  Melesias,  ambassadors  from  the  four 
HUNDRED,  to  Laccdasmon.  These  as  they  sailed 
by  Argos,  seized  on  the  ambassadors^,  and  delivered 
them  as  principal  men  in  deposing  of  the  people 
to  the  Argives :  and  returned  no  more  to  Athens, 
but  came  with  the  galley  they  then  were  m  to 
Samos,  and  brought  with  them  these  ambassadon 
from  the  Argives. 

87.  The  same  summer,  Tissaphemes,  at  the 
,[  time*  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  offended  with 
him  most,  both  for  the  going  home  of  Alcibiades 
and  divers  other  things,  as  now  manifestly  Atticiz- 
ing,  with  purpose,  as  indeed  it  seemed,  to  clear 
himself  to  them  concerning  his  accusations,  made 
ready  for  his  iouruey  to  Aspendus  for  the  Phceui- 


'  ["  Even  wbeu  llieir  differencea 
sbull  be  compuscd,  iberc  will  no 
longer  be  any  hope':  tliaL  is,  recon- 
citiatian  will  cume  loo  late.^ 

'  [tuti:  seech.  74.] 
'  ["  About  EulMEa.   And  as  tliey 
(the  Puralians)  tiete  carrying  the 


400  to  Lnccdsniiin,  LiES|<odi<ts  \c, 
as  ihej  sailed  by  Argos  thej  liiJ 
hands  OD  the  amhnssndors,  ■ml'' 
Sec.  Vul^,  01  JiTii^i}  iylwrrt'' 
Beliker  6cc.,  om.  o?.] 

^  ["  Tis&aphernca  about  iMrtuM 
of  the  s)inte  summer,  when  ibt  I^ 


Athenian  amlnusadurs  sent  by  the     loponnusiuns  \c."] 
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cian  fleet,  and  willed  Lichas  to  go  along  with  him : 
saying  that  he  would  substitute  Tamos  his  deputy    "" 
lieutenant  over  the  army,  to  pay  the  fleet'  whilst     * 
himself  was  absent. 

This  matter  is  diversly  reported ;  and  it  is  hard  c™i 
to  know  with  what  purpose  he  went  to  Aspendus,  '^^^ 
and  yet  brought  not  the  fleet  away  with  him.  For 
it  is  known  that  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  sail 
of  Phcenicians  were  come  forward  as  far  as  Aspen- 
dus: but  why  they  came  not  through,  the  conjec- 
tures are  various.  Some  think  it  was  upon  design 
(as  he  formerly^  intended)  to  wear  out  the  Pelo- 
ponnesiun  forces :  for  which  cause  also  Tamos, 
who  had  that  charge,  made  no  better,  but  rather 
worse  payment  than  himself.  Others,  that  having 
brought  the  PhcEiiicians  as  far  as  Aspendus,  he 
might  dismiss  them  for  money  :  for  he  never  meant 
to  use  their  service^  Some  again  said,  it  was 
because  they  exclaimed  so  against  it  at  Lacedse- 
mon  :  and  that  it  might  not  be  said  he  abused  them, 
but  that  he  went  openly  to  a  fleet  really  set  out. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  most  clear  that  itTiia 
was  to  the  end  to  consume  and  to  balance  the""" 
Grecians,  that  he  brought  not  those  galleys  in : 
consuming  them,  in  that  he  went  tliither  and  de- 
layed the  time ;  and  equalizing  them,  in  that 
bringing  them  to  neither  he  made  neither  party 
the  stronger.  For  if  he  had  had  a  mind  to  end  the 
war,  it  is  manifest  he  mijiht  have  been  sure  to  have 
done  it.  For  if  he  had  brought  them  to  the 
Lacedjemonians,  in  all  reason  he  had  given  them 


'  ["  His  deputy  to  jray  the  unny 
sn  long'Ui  ^c."] 

-  ["  Actually  liij  intend".] 


^  ["  For  in  no  case  (whclhet  he 
t  money  ur  not)  did  he  mean  to 
e  Oicir  service."  GoeU-] 
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III,  the  victory,  who  bad  a  navj*  already'  rather  equal 
^~^  than  inferior  to  that  of  their  enemies.  But  that 
OL'^iiii'  ^'hiph  hurt  them  most',  was  the  pretence  he 
alleged  for  not  bringing  the  fleet  in.  For  he  said, 
they  were  not  so  many  sail  as  the  king  had  or- 
dained to  he  gotten  toKetber,  But  sure  he  might 
have  ingratiated  himself  iDore  in  this  business,  by 
dispatching  it  with  less  of  the  king's  money, 
than  by  spending  more'.  But  whatsoever  was  his 
purpose,  Tissaphernes  went  to  Aspendus  and  was 
with  the  Phoenicians :  and  by  his  own  appoint- 
ment the  Peloponnesiaus  sent  Philip,  a  Lacedae- 
monian, with  him  with  two  galleys,  as  to  take 
charge  of  the  fleet. 
Aidbiiiii^.  88.  Alcibiades,  when  he  heard  that  Tissaphernes 

TL^pTTem^     was  gonc  to  Aspendus,  goes  after  him  wilh  thirteen 
^^'^"iiTawt  galleys,  promising  to  those  at  Samos  a  safe  and 
B""' ■""  "^^  great  benefit ;  which  was,  that  he  would  eitha 
loponnndMu     briHg  thosB  Phoenician  galleys  to  the  service  of  tie 
wMitajrifor     Athenians,  or  at  least  hinder  their  coming  to  tbt 
AOimfwtiJi™  Peloponnesiaus  :  knowing,  as  is  likely,  the  mind  of 
Tissaphernes  by  long  acquaintauce,  that  be  meant 
not  to  bring  them  on,  and  desiring,  as  much  as  be 
could,  to  procure  him  the  ill  will  of  the  PclopODf 
nesians  for  the  friendship  shown  to  himself  aod  to 
the  Athenians,  that  he  might  thereby  the  better  en- 
gage him  to  take  their  part.     So  he  presently  pvt 
to  sea,  holding  his  course  for  Phaselis  and  CaoBOl 
upwards '. 


'  ["Who  indeed,  even  as  it  was, 
were  lyiug  opposite  to  the  AtlieniiiDE 
wilh  a  navy  niUicr  equal"  ^c] 

'  ["  Bill  wbal  btti-ra^ed  him 
tnosl".    B<  kker  5ic.,  rarafHup^.] 


'  ["  B;  not  Epeadlng  muck  t( 
the  king's  routi^;,  and  hj  efllMiuf 
the  same  matters  with  ItW*.] 

'  [That  is,  tuwHrds  the  oeautf 
the  Pcnun  govemineiit  An-] 
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■L'tuin^ariha 


(9.  The  ambassadors  of  thk  four  hundred  viii. 
being  returned  from  Samos  to  Athens,  and  having  \^^^  ^~ 
related  what  they  had  in  charge  from  Alcibiades  :  ^"^^'J 
how  that  he  exhorted  them  to  hold  out,  and  not  seA\ 
,  give  ground  to  the  enemy  ;  and  that  he  had  great 
hopes  to  reconcile  them  to  the  army,  and  to  over- 
;,  come  the  Peloponnesians :  whereas  many  of  the 
sharers  in  the  oligarchy  were  formerly  discon- 
tented, and  would  gladly,  if  they  could  have  done 
it  safely,  have  quitted  the  business,  they  were  now 
a  great  deal  more  confirmed  in  that  mind.  And 
I  already  they  had  their  meetings  apart,  and  did  east 
'  aspersions  on  the  goverment  ;  and  had  for  their 
ringleaders  some  of  the  heads  of  the  oligarchicals 
'  and  such  as  bare  office  among-st  them,  as  Thera- 
menes  the  son  of  Agiion,  and  Aristocrates  the  son 
of  Scellius,  and  others,  who  though  they  were  par- 
takers with  the  foremost  in  the  affairs  of  state,  yet 
feared,  as  they  said,  Alcibiades  and  the  army  at 
,  Samos  ;  and  joined  in  the  sending  of  ambassadors 
j  to  Lacedsemon,  because  they  were  loth,  by  singling 
I  themselves  from  the  greater  number,  to  hurt  the 
state,  not  that  they  dismissed  the  state  into  the 
hands  of  a  very  few:  but  said,  that  the  five 
THOUSAND  ought  in  fact  to  be  assigned,  and  not 
'  in  voice  only,  and  the  government  to  be  reduced 
to  a  greater  equality.  And  this  was  indeed  the 
form  pretended  in  words  by  the  four  hundred. 
But  the  most  of  them,  through  private  ambition,  AmhiiLon  of  hw 
fell  upon  that,  by  which  an  oligarchy  made  out  of  ^'^''"J',"JJ'^, 
a  democracy  is  chiefly  overthrown'.     For  at  once 


*  [Tberameaea,  An stoc rules,  and  Elalc,  but  being  in  real  fi'iir  of  the 
f  others, "  who  were  partakers  witli  atmy  at  Samoa  and  Alcibiatles,  and 
Llhe  foremusl  ut  the  aflUirs  of  llic    of  the  ambuisadors  sent  to  Lscedoe- 
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VIII.       they  claimed  every  one,  not  to  be  equal,  but  to  be 

\^^^^^,'    far  the  chief.      Whereas  m  a  democracy,  wheu 

A.C.41I,     election  is  made,  because  a  man  is  not  overcome 

ihrowBiii irir    by  hls  cquals,  he  can  better  brook  it'.     But  tlie 

gmemnwBi.      g^-g^j;  power  of  Alcibiadcs  at  Samos,  and  the  opinion 

they  had  that  the  oligarchy  was  not  like  to  last, 

was  it  that  most  evidently  encouraged  them  :  and 

thereupon  they  every  one  contended  who  should 

most  eminently  become  the  patron  of  the  people, 

90.  But  those  of  the  four  hundred  tbat 
were  most  opposite  to  such  a  form  of  goveniment, 
and  the  principal  of  them  ;  both  Phrynichus,  who 
had  been  general  at  Samos  and  was  ever  since"  nt 
difference  with  Alcibiades ;  and  Aristarchus,  a  man 
that  had  been  an  adversary  to  the  people  both  in 
the  greatest  manner  and  for  the  longest  time  ;  and 
Pisander  and  Antiphon,  and  others  of  the  greatest 
power,  not  only  formerly,  as  soon  as  they  entered 
into  authority,  and  afterwards  when  the  state  at 
Samos  revolted  to  the  people,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Lacedaeraon  and  bestirred  themselves  for  the  oli- 
Th.  oiigsretai.  gafchy^  and  built  a  wall  in  the  place  called  Eetio- 


moD,  lest  witlioiu  the  HuUiorily  of 
the  mnjiirily  (of  Ibe  oligarchj}  thej 
shoutd  do  the  state  some  miscliief, 
avuwcd  frankljr,  not  indceil  that 
they  were  desirous  of  riddiof;  them- 
selves of  the  <lon)'inati(in  of  a  nar- 
row oli^raruhy.  hot  thnt  ibe  5000 
ought  lo  be  consdtutfd  id  reality 
and  not  in  name  only,  and  a  more 
equal  politeia  established.  Such 
was  their  political  pretence  in  words. 
Butthe  most  of  tbein  through  pri- 
va.te  amliition  were  intent  upon 
that,  by  which"  &c.  Goell. — They 
feared,  or  afTevted  to  fear,  that  tlie 


uuihnssadon'  sent  lo  Lucedn'inon 
bad  some  secret  instructions  fniiD 
the  small  minority  who  had  assumed 
all  the  powers  of  govemmenl,  tn 
concert  measures  for  betraying  the 
city  into  the  enemy's  hand.  Thitl. 
<J...x.ul.] 

'  [''  A  man  more  easily  brooks 
want  of  success,  as  bcinj;  the  result 
of  inferior  deserts",  Goell.] 

'  [riirt:  "  who  WOB  Bt  difTerMet 
&c.  al  the  time  of  his  comDumd  at 
S-,os".l 

'  ["  For  pcaoe".  Bckk.  &c.,Tii» 
I'lfinXiiyiiu' :  vulgo,  r^v  Mi]ra|)](iw-J 
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neia :  but  much  more  afterwards,  when  their 
ambassadors  were  come  from  Samos,  and  tliat  " 
they  saw  not  only  the  populars,  but  also  some  i 
others  of  their  own  party  thought  trusty  before,  to  roni 
be  now  changed.  And  to  Lacedaemon  they  sent  p^ 
Antiphon  and  Phrynichus  with  ten  others  with  all 
possible  speed,  as  fearing  their  adversaries '  both 
at  home  and  at  Samos,  with  commission  to  make 
a  peace  with  the  Lacedjemonians  on  any  tolerable 
conditions,  whatsoever  or  howsoever  :  and  in  this 
time  went  on  with  the  building  of  the  wall  in 
Eetioneia  with  greater  diligence  than  before.  The 
scope  they  had  in  this  wall,  as  it  was  given  out  by 
Theramenes-  [the  son  of  Agnon],  was  not  so  much 
to  keep  out  those  of  Samos,  in  case  they  should 
attempt  by  force  to  enter  into  Peirfeus,  as  at  their 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  let  in  both  the  galleys  and 
the  land-forces  of  the  enemies.  For  this  Eetioneia 
is  the  pier''  of  the  Peirjeus,  close  uuto  which  is  the 
mouth  of  the  haven.  And  therefore  they  built 
this  wall  so  to  another  wall  that  was  built  before 
to  the  continent,  that  a  few  men  lying  within  it 
might  command  the  entrance.     For  the   end  of 


'  ["  The  slate  of  affairs".] 
'  ["And  those  with  him".] 
'  ["  Is  a  pier  &c." — Tlie  city 
mils  being  carried  down  to  cither 
aide  of  the  harbour's  nioiith,  were 
pnloDged  tlience  across  the  mouth 
vpon  moles,  until  a  passage  onlj' 
wu  left  in  the  middle  for  two  ur 
Ihrae  triremes  abreast  between  two 
towera,  the  openingof  which  might 
be  further  secured  by  a  chain. 
Leake's  Topof^mphy  of  Athens. — 
The  "  old   waW"  ran  inland  from 


the  point  where  the  mole  touched 
the  oidinuiyline  of  coast,  iutended 
to  cover  tlie  place  from  an  enemy 
attacking  from  infAout.  The  "  new 
wull"  Wiis  to  BCcure  tteir  fort  on 
the  mole  from  an  attack  from  Pui- 
neus  or  the  interior  of  the  harbour. 
And  the  object  was  to  isolate  Eetio- 
ueia  like  a  castle,  cut  off  from  the 
harbour  by  the  new  wall,  as  it  was 
from  the  country  on  the  outside  by 
the  old  wall.  The  city  might  now  nl 
any  time  be  reduced  by  famine.  Ar.] 
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each  wall  was  brought  to  the  tower  upon  the 
[very]  mouth  of  the  haven',  as  well  of  the  nld 
wall  towards  the  continent  as  of  the  new  which 
was  built  within  it  to  the  water.  They  built  also 
an  open  ground-gallery,  an  exceeding  great  one 
and  close  to  their  new  wall  within  Peirjeus :  and 
were  masters  of  it,  and  constrained  all  men  as 
well  to  bring  thither  their  com  which  they  had 
already  come  in,  as  to  nnload^  there  whatsoever 
should  come  in  afterward ;  and  to  take  and  sell  it 
from  thence. 

91.  These  things  Therameues  murmured  at  long 
before  :  and  when  the  ambassadors  returned  from 
Lacedfemon  without  compounding  for  them  all  in 
general,  he  gave  out  that  this  wall  would  endanger 
the  undoing  of  the  city.  For  at  this  very  inatanl 
there  happened  to  be  riding  on  the  coast  of  Laco- 
nia  forty-two  galleys,  amongst  which  were  some 
ofTarentum,  some  of  Locri,  some  Italians,  and 
some  Sicilians ' ;  set  out  from  Peloponnesus  at  the 
instance  of  the  Eubceans,  bound  for  Euboea  ami 
commanded  by  Ilegesandridas  the  son  of  Hege- 
Sander,  a  Spartan.  And  these  Theramenes  said 
were  coming,  not  so  much  towards  Enbcea,  as 
towards  those  that  fortified  in  Eetioneia  :  and  that 
if  they  were  uot  looked  to,  they  would  surprise 
the  city\      Now  some   matter    might    indeed  be 

'  ["  Which  wa«  DMttiw".!  relurawl  Scr.-.:  wjintc.  tlmt  tliiswdl 

'  [{{oiptToAn.      hocus     Alhcnis  woulil  fmlan^r  Aic." — "ItidinfCU 

emt    flaipiaic    dictus  :    quod  illii:  taa  in  Lnronia" — "soidp  fioin  Ti- 

exrnilu  tutvibus  aut  cunibus  sar-  Tfiuuin    and    Lucri,  iLiliuts   ind 

cinas  KpoiierenU  Hudsou.J  SilielioU". 

'  ["All  lUistlieii  was  dtuouuced  '  ["  If  tbey  were  not  looked  lc> 

tiy  Themuenn  both   long   before,  t1ic}'(iuUiei'itv)wouldhcdesUu^ 

■nd  ■(join  wbcu  ihe  umbauudoni  ere  ihev  mere  awaru".] 
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gathered  also  from  those  that  were  accused :  so       ' 
that  it  was  uot  a  mere  slander.     For  their  priu-    ■      ' 
cipal    design  was,    to    retain    the   oligarchy  with     a.c.*ii. 
dominion   over  their  confederates:    but  if  they  The  ^psoii 
failed  of  that,  yet  being  masters  of  the  galleys  and  "'w"""^"''- 
of  the  fortification,  to  have  subsisted  free  them- 
selves :  if  barred  of  that,  then  rather  than  to  be 
the  only  men  to  suffer  death  under  the  restored 
democracy,  to  let  in  the  enemy  ;  and  without  either 
navy  or  fortification  to  have  let  what  would  have 
become  of  the  city,  and  to  have  compounded  for  the 
safety  of  their  own  persons'.     92.  Therefore  they 
went  diligently  on  with  the  fortification,  wherein 
were  wickets  and  entries  and  backways  for  the 
enemy :  and  desired  to  have  it  finished  in  time. 
And  though  these  things  were  spoken  but  amongst  tiirjt 
a  few  before  and  in  secret,  yet  when  Phrynichus, """" 
after  his  return   from  his  Lacedaemonian  ambas- 
sage,    was    by    a    certain   watchman'-    wounded 
treacherously  in  the   market-place  when    it  was 
full,  as  he  went  from  the  council-house,  and  uot 
far  from  it  fell  instantly  dead,  and  the  murtherer 
gone;  and  that  one  of  his  complices,  an  Argive, 
taken  by  the   four  hundred  and  put  to  the 
torture,  would  confess  no  man  of  those  named  to 
him,  nor  anything  else  saving  this,  that  many  men 
used  to  assemble  at  the  house  of  the  captain  of 


'  f  To  lei  in  Ihe  cDemy,  nnd 
CompouDil  for  the  cilj,  to  do  as  it 
BiiKbt  witLout  walls  or  ihipi.  so 
tbal  the]'  at  least  might  have  seen- 
lily  for  their  own  persons",  Goell,] 

■  ["By  one  oC  tie  peripolij — 
and  the  murderer  escaped,  but  his 
■ecotnplive,  an  Argive,  taken  Stc, 
VOL.  IX. 


nniild  confess  the  name  of  do  one 
as  llie  instigator,  uor  iiuf>lil  else 
save  lUis  ke."  By  the  Prripolarek, 
Goeller  understands,  not  ibe  "  cap- 
Uin  of  the  watch",  but  the  prelect 
of  tlie  epbehi,  that  is,  of  the  peri- 
poli :  though  the  name  prripolarrli 
lielonged  equally  to  botli.] 
B  B 
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this  fortification  were  made  to  any  good  end,  and 
- — ' — ■  whether  it  were  not  better  to  have  it  demolished. 
A.c.ui,  And  he  answered,  that  if  they  thoupht  good  tn 
demolish  it,  he  also  thought  the  same.  At  which 
Ti.8»Himpnu  word  they  presently  got  up,  boih  the  soldiers  and 
oi"»r"harbTiiiim  filso  many  others  of  Peirasus,  aud  fell  a  digging 
Beiioncii.  dowii  of  the  wall.  Now  the  pro%'Ocatiou  that  they 
used  to  the  multitude,  was  in  these  words  :  "  that 
whosoever  desired  that  the  sovereignty  should  be 
in  THE  FIVE  THOUSAND  instead  of  the  four 
HUNDRED,  ought  also  to  Set  himself  to  the  work 
in  hand."  For  notwithstanding  all  this,  they 
thought  fit  as  yet  to  veil  the  democracy  with  the 
name  of  the  five  thousand;  and  not  to  say 
plainly  whosoever  will  have  the  sovereignty  in  the 
peojile :  lest  the  tive  thousand  should  hove 
been  extant  indeed,  and  so  a  man  by  speaking  tn 
some  or  other  of  them,  might  do  hurt  to  the  busi- 
ness through  ignorance.  Aud  for  this  cause  it  was 
that  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED  wouUl  neither  let  the 
FIVE  THOUSAN  D  be  extaut,  nor  yet  let  it  be  known 
that  they  were  not.  For  to  make  so  many  partici- 
pant of  the  afi"airs  of  state,  they  thought  was  a 
direct  democracy :  but  to  have  it  doubtful,  would 
make  them  afraid  of  one  another. 

93.  The  next  day,  the  four  HUNDRED,  though 
out  of  order',  yet  met  together  in  the  coimcil- 
house,  and  the  soldiens  in  Peirseus,  having  enlarged 
Alexicles  whom  they  had  before  imprisoned,  and 
quite  razed  the  fortification,  came  into  the  theatre 


in  high  wralh.     But  the  hopliteB  Beliker  &c.,  rv  irXqfti: 

went  to  work  moat  of  tliem  all  Ibe  dXijflff. 

same,  aud  listened  lu  nulhinf!,  aud         '  ["  III     penurhaltan 

Hskud   Tliemmanes    whelhiT  fttc,"  were,  yet" iie.] 


lulgn,  np 
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all  of  them  presently  to  have  taken  arms',  threat- 
ening Therameues  and  his  faction.  He  to  purge 
himself  was  ready  to  go  with  them  and  to  help  to 
rescue  Alexicles :  and  taking  with  him  one  of  the 
commanders  who  was  also  of  his  faction,  went 
down  into  Peirseus,  To  help  him  went  also  Aris- 
tarchus,  and  certain  horsemen  of  the  younger  sort. 
Great  and  terrible  was  the  tumult.  For  in  the 
city  they  thought  Peirseus  was  already  taken  ;  and 
him  that  was  laid  in  hold,  slain :  and  in  Peirxus, 
they  expected  every  hour  the  power  of  the  city  to 
come  upon  them.  At  last  the  ancient  men,  stop- 
ping them  that  ran  up  aud  down  the  city  to  arm 
themselves ;  and  Thucydides  of  Pharsalus,  the 
city's  host,  being  then  there,  going  boldly  aud  close 
up  to  every  one  he  met,  and  crying  out  unto  them 
not  to  destroy  their  country  when  the  euemy  lay 
so  near  waiting  for  an  advantage :  with  much  ado 
quieted  them,  and  held  their  hands  from  spilling 
their  own  blood.  Theramenes  coming  into  Peirieus, 
{for  he  also  had  command  over  the  soldiers),  made 
a  shew  by  his  exclaiming  of  being  angry  with 
them  :  but  Aristarchus  and  those  that  were  of  the 
contrary  side,  were  extremely  angry  in  good  ear- 
nest. Nevertheless  the  soldiers  went  on  with  their 
business,  and  repented  not  a  jot  of  what  they  had 
done^  Then  they  asked  Theramenes,  if  he  thought 


'  ["They  . 


state  of  things,  to 
(t)iat  is  to  taj,  wbere  thej 
piled):  tliiealeiiing:,  '^cc." 
*  ["  But  ihe  aucient 
difficulty  hinJering  tliost 
~  ig  atwut  the 


Tuaning  a\ 


I,  and  TLucydiiles  fltc, 
re,  Wmg  aetivc  IQ  stop- 
to  Oie  arms    ping  every  uian  Le  met  \t.,  lliey 
hecdoie  pttoilied  and  held  iti'.   And 
Theramenes   coming   to   Pdneus, 
len  wiili    hciag  himseif  iilw  a  general,  made 
hal  were     u  sbrw  Sto. :  but  Arislnrt-bua  and 
making     tlose  opposed  (u  ihr  multittuli-  were 
E  B  S 
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94.  When  they  came  to  the  temple  of  Bacchus, 
and  wanted  but  a  little  of  a  full  assembly,  came 
news  that  Hegesandridas  with  his  forty-two  galleys 
came  from  Megara  along  the  coast  towards  Salatnis. 
And  now  there  was  not  a  soldier'  but  thought  it 
the  very  same  thing  that  Theramenes  and  his  party 
had  before  told  them,  "  that  those  galleys  were  to 
come  to  the  fortification",  and  that  it  was  now 
demolished  to  good  purpose.  But  Hegesandridas, 
perhaps  upon  appointment,  hovered  upon  the 
coast  of  Epidaurns  and  thereabouts :  but  it  is 
likely  that  in  respect  of  the  sedition  of  the  Athen- 
ians he  stayed  in  those  parts,  with  hope  to  take 
hold  of  some  good  advantage.  Howsoever  it  was, 
the  Athenians  as  soon  as  it  was  told  them,  ran 
presently  with  all  the  power  of  the  city  down  to 
Peirseus  :  less  esteeming  their  domestic  war  than 
that  of  the  common  enemy,  which  was  not  now  far 
off,  but  even  in  thehaven^.  And  some  went  aboard 
the  galleys  that  were  then  ready,  some  launched 
the  rest ;  and  others  ran  to  defend  the  walls  and 
mouth  of  the  haven. 
Tiiohmflrt*  95.  But  the  Peloponnesian  galleys  being  now^ 
iTi^Hd^hfHM.  gone  by  and  gotten  about  the  promontory  of  Su- 
Jjj^^^''^'^  nium,  cast  anchor  between  Thoricus  and  Prasire, 
and  put  in  afterwards  at  Oropus.  The  Athenians 
vnth  all  speed,  constrained  to  make  use  of  tumnlt- 


'  [Popp,  Goell.  Am.:  riv  ireK-  at llieyeiy  mouthortbeirhurhour." 

Xuf, "  and  every  one  of  the  many  TLc  sense  re<|iiire<l  seems  to  1>e  Utul 

ihoiigbt':    ru)go    et    Belk.   ruv  of  Arnold:  "seeing  that  a  funri^ 

•nXiTwr.']  war,  greater   tbun    their  domeslio    I 

'  [I.itenilly,  "  Ab  their  damestic  one,  was  not  for  off,  but "  &c] 
war,  jfTCater  iban  tliat  from  their        '  ["Stiillng  bv,andilouI)liiigtbe  J 

t  fat  off  but  promontory  "  4cc.] 
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uary  farces',  such  as  a  city  in  time  of  sedition  might  \ 
afford,  and  desirous  with  all  liaste  to  make  good  ' 
their  greatest  stake,  (for  Euboea,  since  they  were  a.i 
shut  out  of  Attica,  was  all  they  had),  sent  a  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Timocharis  to  Eretria. 
Which  arriving,  with  those  galleys  that  were  iu 
Eubcea  before,  made  up  the  number  of  six-and- 
thirty  sail.  And  they  were  presently  constrained 
to  hazard  battle  :  for  Hegesandridas  brought  out 
his  galleys  from  Oropus,  when  he  had  first  there 
dined.  Now  Oropus  is  from  Eretria  about  three- 
score furlongs  of  sea.  Whereupon  the  Athenians 
also,  as  the  euemy  came  towards  them,  began  to 
embark :  supposing  that  their  soldiers  had  been 
somewhere  near  unto  the  galleys.  But  it  fell  out 
that  they  were  gone  abroad  to  get  their  dinner, 
uot  in  the  market ;  (for  by  set  purpose  of  the 
Eretrians,  to  the  cud  that  the  enemy  might  fall 
upon  the  Athenians  that  embarked  slowly  before 
they  were  ready,  and  force  them  to  come  out  and 
fight",  nothing  was  there  to  be  sold);  but  in  the 
utmost  houses  of  the  city.  There  was  besides  a 
sign  set  up  at  Eretria,  to  give  them  notice  at 
Oropus  at  what  time  to  set  forward.  The  Atlien-  -n.^  a 
ians  drawn  out  by  this  device^  and  fighting  before  '''^*°" 
the  haven  of  Eretria,  made  resistance  nevertheless 
for  a  while :  but  afterwards  they  turned  their 
backs,  and  were  chased  ashore.  Such  as  fled  to 
the  city  of  the  Eretrians,  taking  it  for  their  friend, 


'  [  "  Raw     iiini     uu disciplined  Eulxiia,  cut  off  us  Allien  was,  was 

forces,  *s  would  he  the  case  tbe  every  thing  to  ibein):  lent"  iS(c.] 
city   being   in   sedition  and    tbej        '  [".luslas  they  were".] 
I       vmbing  to  uiiU  speedy  aid  in  a        '  ["Putting  to  teA  iu  iLis  un- 

natter  of  the  lust  importance:  (for  pcejiared  »Ute".] 
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were  handled  most  cruelly,  and  slaughtered  by 
them  of  the  town ;  but  sach  as  got  to  the  fort  in 
Eretria,  holden  by  the  Athenians,  saved  them- 
selves :  and  so  did  so  many  of  their  galleys  as  got 
to  Chalcis. 

The  Peloponnesians,  after  they  had  taken  twen- 
ty-two Athenian  galleys  with  the  men,  whereof 
some  they  slew  and  some  they  took  prisoners, 
erected  a  trophy  :  and  not  long  after  having  caused 
all  Enbcea  to  revolt,  save  only  Oreus,  which  the 
Athenians  held  with  their  own  forces',  they  settled 
the  rest  of  their  business  there. 

96.  When  the  news  of  that  which  had  happened 
in  Eubtea  was  brought  to  Athens,  it  put  the  Athen- 
ians into  the  greatest  astonishment  that  ever  they 
had  been  in  before.  For  neither  did  their  loss  in 
Sicily,  though  then  thought  great,  nor  any  other  at 
any  time  so  much  affright  them  as  this.  For  now 
when  the  army  at  Samos  was  in  rebellion,  when 
they  had  no  more  galleys  nor  men  to  put  aboard, 
when  they  were  in  sedition  amongst  themselves 
and  in  continual  expectation  of  falling  together  by 
the  ears :  then  in  the  neck  of  all  arrived  this  great 
calamity ;  wherein  they  not  only  lost  their  galleys, 
but  also,  which  was  worst  of  all,  Euboea,  by  which 
they  [had]  received  more  commodity  than  by  Attica. 
How  then  could  they  choose  but  be  dejected  ?  But 
most*  of  all  they  were  troubled,  and  that  for  the 
nearness,  with  a  fear  lest  upon  this  victory  the 
enemy  should  take  courage  and  come  immediately 
intoPeiraeus,  now  empty  of  shipping:  of  which  tliey 

'  ["  For  of  (bis  Uic  Atlieniuns  lliert  hy  PericlM  after  llie  lul  if 
lit'Ul  possesMuu  lliemsclves".  Tbe  covety  uf  the  island  In  ■HJ.  Stei 
AlLeDmnc'«nuAt,iiTbetllcrsplaiiled     114.     Arnold.] 
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thought  nothing  wanting,  but  that  they  were  not  viii. 
there  already.  And  had  they  been  anything  ad- 
venturous, they  might  easily  liave  done  it :  and 
then',  had  they  stayed  there  and  besieged  them,  Ti.e[ji',^wi«m™- 
they  had  not  only  increased  the  sedition,  but  also  Xsrit^which 
compelled  the  fleet  to  come  away  from  Ionia  to  the  }'^"' '" ^,'0,^!!^^ 
aid  of  their  kindred  and  of  the  whole  city,  though  '"''°"  "f '"^ 
enemies  to  the  oligarchy;  and  in  the  meantime com«u.Pdr«mi 
gotten  the  Hellespont,  Ionia,  the  Islands,  and  all  . 

placps  even  to  Eubcea,  and,  as  one  may  say,  the  | 

whole  Athenian  empire  into  their  power.     But  the  xh. 
Lacediemonians,  not  only  in  this  but  in  many  other  ™'^'J 
things,  were  most    commodious   enemies    to    the  *"""" 
Athenians  to  war  withal.     For  being  of  most  dif- 
ferent humours ;  the  one  swift,  the  other  slow  ;  the 
one  adventurous,  the  other  timorous :  the  I^cedae- 
monians  gave    them    great   advantage,  especially 
when  their  greatness  was  by  sea.     This  was  evi- 
dent in  the  Syracusians :  who  being  in  condition 
like  unto  them,  warred  best  against  them. 

97-  The  Athenians  upon  this  news  made  ready,  The  *i 
notwithstanding,   twenty  galleys  ;    and  called  an  ^nn 
assembly,  one  then  presently  in  the  place  called  fi|""ji"ot.'by 
Pnyx,  where  they  were  wont  to  asseml)le  at  other '''■p""^k''" 
times:  in  which  having  deposed  the  four  HUN-aniiKiiinHnpti» 
DRBD,  they  decreed  the  sovereignty  to  the  five   '"    """"" 
THOUSAND  ;  of  which  number  were  all  such  to  be, 
as  were  charged  with  arms :  and  from  that  time 
forward  to  salariate  no  man  fnr  magistracy  ;  with 
a  penalty  on  the  magistrate  receiving  the  salary, 
to  be  held  for  an  execrable  person.     There  were 

'  ["And  then  hail  tliey,  eitlierli;  thecit7,ari<tH_TeiInndhnief;erlt)iem, 
Ijiiiff  off  the  PeineUN  raised  tii  a  thej  Hart  fon'ed  the  firel,  thouKfa 
Etill  i^ccaler  height  the  sediliuu  of    enemies  &e.,  lu  come  nwuj  Ate."] 


\ 
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/III.      also   divers  other    assemblies    held    aftervrarrb ; 

"^      ■    wherein   they    elected    law-makers,    and    enacted 

c.4n.     other  things  concerning  the  government'.     And 

now  first  (at  least    in  my  time)    the  Athenians 

seem  to  have  ordered  their  state  aright:  which 

consisted  now  of  a  moderate  temper,  both  of  the 

few  and  of  the  many.     And  this   was  the  first 

thing,  that  after  so  many  misfortunes  past  made 

the  city  again  to  raise  her  head. 

rpcuii  They  decreed  also  the  recalling  of  Alcibia( 

'"    '       and  those  that  were  in  exile  with  him  :  and 

ing  to  him  and  to  the  array  at  Samos,  willed 

to  fall  in  hand  with  their  business. 

ofihe  98.  In  this  change  Pisauder  and  Alexicles, 

'memj/  snch  as  were  with  them,  and  they  that  had  been 

principal  in  the  oligarchy,  immediately  withdrew 

■nrhu.      themselves  to  Deceleia.     Only  Aristarchus  (for  it 

'''*'^"^' chanced  that  he  had  charge  of  the  soldiers)  took 

with  him  certain  archers  of  the  most  barbarous-, 

and  went  with  all   speed  to  Qilnoe.     This  was  a 

fort  of  the  Athenians  in  the  confines  of  Boeotia ; 

and  (for  the  loss  that  the  Corinthians  had  received 


nrsi 
made 


'  ["  Wherein  tijey  made  framers 
ofUieoonEtitutioD,  and  passed  Dihec 
TDtes  for  establiBhing  tfae  pofileia;" 
■'□fMidirnci  coiresponding  to  tlie 
Eiiyypo^ic  of  the  oligarchy  in  th.B7. 
Am, — "  And  at  llie  fiiEt,  the  AUien- 
iBus  seem,  within  my  time  at  least, 
to  hare  ordered  tbeir  afliiirs  hetler 
byfar than ataiiyather time".  Thu- 
cjdides  here,  as  in  ch.  S!),  seems  to 
use  the  word  iroXirdo  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  hy  dris. 
tolle  (iiL  5);  itav  H  t6  it\!i9ot 
TpbcritoivllvnAiTivtiTataeii^liav, 


groXiT-ituv,  ireXireia.  And  the  chief 
requisite  erf  Aristotle's  palitria  ■) 
also  found  in  the  present  AUieuum 

constitution :  itiiirEp  card  ntBrqv 
ri)v  noXiTiiav  topuirarov  to  trporo- 
Xi/ioi'v,  lai  lurix^vmr  avr%  ol  a- 
KTifiivoi  ri  iiirXa.] 

'  [Dceignat  ministroe  publicos, 
qui  niiTai  Allieoia  tocabimtur. 
Emntenimhoc  fi^cnus  fercbaTbari: 
unde  et  Scythe  dicli-  Dulcer,  They 
were  at  first  aoO:  afterwards  mii«d 
to  1200.  Uenn.§l2i#0 
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by  the  garrison  of  CEnoe')  was  by  voluntary  Co-  viii.  1 
rinthians,  and  by  some  Bceotians  by  them  called  in  ,j„  „,."  I 
to  aid  them,  now  besieged,  Artstarchus  therefore  i'*^™'I"  I 
having  treated  with  these,  deceived  those  in  (Enoe  :  I 

and  told  them,  that  the  city  of  Atheus  had  com-  1 

pounded  with  the  Lacedfemonians,  and  that  they  ■ 

were  to  render  up  the  place  to  the  Bneotians ;  for  ■ 

that   it   was    so    conditioned    in   the    agreement.  I 

"Whereupon,  believing  him  as  one  that  had  autho-  I 

rity  over  the  soldiery,  and  knowing  nothing  because  fl 

besieged,  upon  security  for  their  pass  they'gave  up  ■ 

the  fort.     So  the  Bceotiaus  receive  CEnoe  :  and  the  ■ 

oligarchy  and  sedition  at  Athens  cease.  M 

99.  About  the  same  time  of  this  sumnier,'when      a.c.«i.    M 
Bone  of  those  whom  Tissaphernes  at  his'going^to  MindB^wia  I 
Aspendus  had  substituted  to  pay  the  Peloponnesian  ^  l^^i^^^  1 
nav7  at  Miletus,  did  it;    and  seeing  neither  the^™^||"J^^ 
Phoenician  fleet  nor  Tissaphernes  came^  to  them  ;  """flee!™™ 
and  seeing  Philip,  that  was  sent  along  with  him,  goto Pha™.. 
and  also  another,  one  Hippocrates  a  Spartan  that  n^ii^J^ni" 
was  lying  in  Phaselis,  had  written  to  Mindarus  the 
general,  that  the  fleet  was  not  to  come  at  all  and 
in  every  thing  Tissaphernes  abused  them  ;  seeing 
also  that  Pharnabazus  had  sent  for  them,  and  was 
iwilling,  upon  the  coming  to  him  of  their  fleet,  for 
,hi8  own  part  also  as  well  as  Tissaphenies,  to' cause 
"the  rest  of  the  cities  within  his  own  province  to 
revolt  from  the  Athenians:  then  at  length,  Min- 
darus hoping  for  benefit  by  him',  with  goodjorder 

I      '  f"  Aud  owing   w  an  accident  "  ["  Nu  aifins  bidicrlo  of  eitlter 

|Wbivli  befell  Uiem  {ibe  Corimbians)  Sec.  coming".] 

|of  ihe  EliiUf(htei'  by  those  in  CEnoe  '  [Seeing  llmt  Phnmabazus  had 

Isf  niineof  theiiinenTetuniin(>rrom  (cnt  Sec,  "and  like  Tissapbeme*, 

^>««ele)B,  was  besieged  bj  Ike"]  w»s  eager  himscll  loo  to  bring  tlie 
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elh  bj  Ih-  wa 
mChioii'riii 
■jllnt  In  ths 


and  suddeu  warning,  that  the  Atlieuians  at  Samm 
might  not  be  aware  of  their  setting  forth,  went 
into  the  Hellespont  with  seveuty-three  galleys, 
besides  sixteen  wbicli  the  same  summer  were  gone 
into  the  Hellespont  before,  and  had  overrun  part'  of 
Chersonnesus.  But  tossed  with  the  wind  she  was 
forced  to  put  in  at  Icarus  :  and  after  he  had  stayed 
there  through  ill  weather  some  five  or  six  days,  he 
arrived  at  Chios. 

1 00.  Thrasyllus  having  been  advertised  of  his 
.  departure  from  Miletus,  he  also  puts  to  sea  from 
Samos  with  five  and  fifty  sail ;  hasting  to  be  in  the 
Hellespont  before  him.  But  hearing  that  he  was 
in  Chios,  and  conceiving  that  he  would  stay  there, 
he  appointed  spies  to  lie  in  Lesbos  and  in  the  con- 
tinent over  against  it,  that  the  fleet  of  the  enemy 
might  not  remove  without  his  knowledge  :  and  he 
himself  going  to  Methymna,  commanded  provisiou 
to  be  made  of  meal,  and  other  necessaries  ;  intend- 
ing, if  they  stayed  there  long,  to  go  from  Leslms 
and  invade  them  in  Chios.  Withal,  because  Eres- 
sos  was  revolted  from  Lesbos^,  he  purposed  to  go 
thither  with  his  fleet :  if  he  could,  to  take  it  in. 
For  the  most  potent  of  the  Methymnaean  exiles 
bad  gotten  into  their  society  about  fifty  men  of 
arms"  out  of  Cume,  and  hired  others  out  of  the 


fleet,  Btui  mnlie  Ihe  remaining  cities 
of  his  owD  govemnieul  to  revolt, 
linpiug  la  ftt  oometliiii^  bv  it: 
llien  indeed  Mindunis,  with  good 
order  St  c,  went"  fitc] 

'  ["  A  considerable  purl".  For 
tite  m  iiCallefs,  see  vh.  102.— The 
HeliespimtBud  Bosporus, the jfreat 
lljoriiiijfbfurc  of  Greek  cDminc'R'C, 
bccuuie  ul  iJiis  Litm;  llie  priuuijial 


theatre  of  the  wht;  it  whs  ohaeireil 
!>;  Afps,  llial  the  issue  uf  iIk 
struK)i:'<=  would  depcud  an  tlu^  von- 
mandofit.  'fbirl.  ch.  sxix.] 

'  ["  Ereasos  of  Lestios  biid  re- 
voUed".  fCK.] 

'  ["  For  Ihe  most  piilvnl&e.  had 
t>raii|{ht  over  Irom  (.'ume  ahoutM 
lieavy-anued  volunteers:  Mid  bid 
hired  others  Sic."] 
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continent:  and  with  their  whole  number  in  all 
three  hundred,  having  for  their  leader  Anaxarchus 
a  Thehan,  chosen  in  respect  of  their  descent  from 
the  Thebans',  first  assaulted  Methymna.  But 
beaten  in  the  attempt  by  the  Athenian  garrison 
that  came  against  them  from  Mytilene,  and  again 
in  a  skirmish  without  the  city  driven  quite  away, 
they  passed  by  the  way  of  the  mountain  to  Eressos, 
and  caused  it  to  revolt.  Thrasyllus  therefore  in- 
tended to  go  thither  with  his  galleys,  and  to  assault 
it.  At  his  coming  he  found  Tbrasybulus  there  also 
before  him,  with  five  galleys  from  Saraos :  for  he 
had  been  advertised  of  the  outlaws  coming  over  ; 
bat  being  too  late  to  prevent  them,  he  went  to 
Eressos  and  lay  before  it  at  anchor.  Hither  also 
came  two  galleys  of  Methymna,  that  were  going 
home  from  the  Hellespont :  so  that  they  were  in 
all  threescore  and  seven  sail,  out  of  which  they 

,  made  an   army,  intending  with  engines,  or  any 
other  way  they  could,  to  take  Eressos  by  assault". 

'  101.  In  the  meantime,  Mindarus  and  the  Pelo- m 
ponnesian  fleet  that  was  at  Chios,  when  they  had  ^ 
spent  two  days  in  victualling  their  galleys,  and  had  "' 
received  of  the  Chians  three  Chian  tessaracostes''  ih 
a  man,  on  the  third  day  put  speedily  off  from 


[.      '  ["  Anasanrter  a   Thel>anr—  ships  must  have  been  five,  to  make 

their  nlatiotuhip  to  tie  ThebanB";  07  in  nil.] 

tee  iii.  2,  note.  Bekk.  ^c,  ivaiav  '  A  lettaraeotte  seemeth  to  have 

IpoC'-  Tulgo,  avufupxDu  ]  been  a  coin  amoDgfrt  the  ChiaDs, 

*  ["To  these  were  added  two  ships  and  the  farlielh  part  orsomejnvater 

retumiti);  from  the  HetlespoDt,  and  coin.     [Uketbe  Iirai f MioiJic.    If 

tlie   MetbjmuiEaD   ships;  so   thut  itwus  tlieforlietfa  part  of  tbeslater, 

ihe;  were  in  all  ice:  with  the  kud-  its  value  would  be  about  3  uholi : 

'   foicn  uf  which  they  prepareil,  with  and  tlie  whole  would  he  3  dujs,'  pay, 

en^nnes  \c."    The  Heihynina'aii  at  il  ohuli  a^dny.  Am.] 
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Chios:  and  kept  far'  from  the  shore,  that  they 
might  not  fall  amongst  the  galleys  at  Eressos. 
Ajid  leaving  Lesbos  on  the  left  hand,  went  to  the 
continent  side ;  and  putting  in  at  a  haven  in  Cra- 
terei^  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Pbocaea,  and 
there  dining,  passed  along  the  territory  of  Cume, 
and  came  to  Arginusae  in  the  continent  over 
against  Mytilene,  where  they  supped.  From 
thence  they  put  forth  late  in  the  night,  and  came 
to  Harmatus,  a  place  in  the  continent  over  against 
Methymna :  and  after  dinner  going  a  great  pace 
by  Lectus,  Larissa,  Hamaxitus,  and  other  the 
towns  in  those  parts,  came  before  midnight  to 
Rhocteium  ;  this  now  is  iu  Hellespont^  But  some 
of  his  galleys  put  in  at  Sigeium,  and  other  places 
thereabouts. 

102.  The  Athenians  that  lay  with  eighteen  gal- 
leys at  Sestos,  knew  that  the  Peloponnesians  were 
'  entering  into  the   Hellespont  by  the   fires,  botli 
a.  those  which  their  own  watchmen  put  up,  and  by 
'  the  many  which  appeared  on  the  enemies'  shore: 
and  therefore  the  same  night  in  all  haste,  as  they 
were,  kept    the   shore  of  Chersonnesus    towards 
EliEUS,  desiring  to  get  out  into  the  wide  sea  and 
to  decline  the  fleet  of  the  enemy ;  and  went  out 
unseen  of  those  sixteen  galleys  that  lay  at  Abydos\ 
though  these  had  warning  before  from  the  fleet  of 
their  friends  that  came  on,  to  watch  them  narrowly 
that  they  went  not   out.     But  in    the    morning, 
being  in  sight  of  the  fleet  with  Mindarus  and 


'  ["  Ktpt  not  fiir  6tc."  BrVk.  he,  '  ["  Curtcr 

oil   wAaytai:    val^o,  om.  ov.     If  '  ["And  n 

they  left  l:cakia  od  tlie  left  liand,  lesponl".] 

Ihey  were  nol/nr  fcim  the  shore.]  *  [See  chap.  3 
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chased  by  him,  they  could  not  all  escape,  but  the      v 
most  of  them  got  to  the  continent  and  into  Lem-    "^ 
nos i  only  four  of  the  hindmost  were  taken  near     a< 
Elseus  :  whereof  the  Peloponnesians  took  one  with 
the  men  in  her,  that  had  run  herself  aground  at 
the  temple  of  Protesilaus ;  and  two  other  without 
the  men  ;  and  set  fire  on  a  fourth,  abandoned  upon 
the  shore  of  Imbros. 

103.  After  this  they  besieged  Elxus  the  same 
day,  with  those  galleys  of  Abydos  which  were  with 
them',  and  with  the  rest,  being  now  altogether 
fourscore  and  six  sail.  But  seeing  it  would  not 
yield,  they  went  away  to  Abydos. 

The  Athenians,  who  had  been  deceived  by  theirTu-Ai 
spies,  and  not  imagining  that  the  enemy's  fleet  jj^^^,^ 
could  have  gone  by  without  their  knowledge,  and  g^""" 
attended  at  leisure  the  assault  of  Eressos :  when 
now  they  knew  they  were  gone,  immediately  left 
Eressos  and  hasted  to  the  defence  of  Hellespont. 
By  the  way  they  took  two  galleys  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians, that  having  ventured  into  the  main  more 
boldly  in  following  the  enemy  than  the  rest  had 
done,  chanced  to  light  upon  the  fleet  of  the  Athen- 
ians.     The  next  day  they  came  to  EIkus,    and 
stayed  :  and  thither  from  Imbros  came  unto  them 
those  other  galleys  that  had   escaped  from   the 
enemy.     Here  they  spent  five  days  in  preparation 
for  a  battle-. 

104.  After  this,  they  fought  in  this  manner. 
The  Athenians  went  by  the  shore,  ordering  their 
galleys  one  by  one,  towards  Sestos.  The  Pelopon- 
nesians also,  when  they  saw  this,  brought  out 
their  fleet  against  them  from  Abydos. 


'  t"  Which  joinerf  them".] 


'  ["  Fur  the  bailie".] 
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Being  sure  to  figlit,  they  drew  out  their  fleets  in 
length,  the  Athenians  along  the  shore  of  Chersoii- 
nesus,  beginning  at  Idacus  and  reaching  as  far  as 
.  Arrhiaua,  threescore  and  six'  galleys:  and  tbe 
"■  Pelopounesians,  from  Ahydos  to  Dardauum,  four- 
score and  six'-'  galleys.  In  the  right  wing  of  the 
Pelopounesians,  were  the  Syracusians:  in  the  other, 
Miudarus  himself,  and  those  galleys  that  were 
nimblest.  Amongst  the  Atheuiaus,  Thrasyllus  haii 
the  left  wing,  and  Thrasybuius  the  right :  and  tbe 
rest  of  the  commanders,  every  one  the  place 
assigned  him. 

Now  the  Peloponnesiaus  laboured  to  give  the 
first  onset,  and  with  their  left  wing  to  over-reach 
the  right  whig  of  tbe  Athenians  and  keep  them 
from  going  out^,  and  to  drive  those  in  the  middle 
to  the  shore  which  was  near.  The  Athenians,  who 
perceived  it,  where  the  enemy  went  about  to  cut 
oflF  their  way  out,  put  forth  the  same  way  that  they 
did,  and  outwent  them:  tbe  left  wing  of  the 
Athenians  was  also  goue  fomard  by  this  time  be- 
yond the  point  called  Cynos-semtt'.  By  mewii 
wherfof  that  part  of  the  fleet  which  was  in  the 
middest  became  both  weak  and  divided,  especLilly 
when  theirs  was  the  less  fleet :  and  the  sharp  antl 
angular  figure  of  the  place  about  Cynos-sema,  took 
away  the  sight  of  what  passed  there  from  ihcpse 
that  were  on  the  other  side. 

1U5.   The   Peloponnesians  therefore,   (dtai^iog 


•  |;\'iils»M  Bckk.  -W-  GudL     slnU.] 
-(»'*  AnLT1uri.-86'.  Seedwp-        *  [So  calM  ftw  BccttWalB 
trrtnL)  ns  (k*^«l  iM»«4>iSuiM 
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this  middle  part,  both  drave  their  galleys  to  the       vnr. 
dry  land:  and  being  far  superior  in  fight,  went    TJ^TI^ 
out  after  them  and  assaulted  them  upon  the  shore.     a.c.4ii. 

Ou92. 3. 

And  to  help  them  neither  was  Thrasybulus  able 
who  was  in  the  right  wing,  for  the  multitude  of 
the  enemies  that  pressed  him ;  nor  Thrasyllus  in 
the  left  wing,  both  because  he  could  not  see  what 
was  done  for  the  promontory  of  Cynos-sema,  and 
because  also  he  was  kept  from  it  by  the  Syracu- 
sians  and  others,  lying  upon  his  hands  no  few^er  in 
number  than  themselves.  Till  at  last  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  bold  upon  their  victory,  chasing  some  one 
galley  some  another,  fell  into  some  disorder  in  a 
part*  of  their  army.  And  then  those  about  Thra- 
sybulus, having  observed  that  the  opposite  galleys 
sought  now  no  more  to  go  beyond  them,  turned 
upon  them  ;  and  fighting  put  them  presently  to 
flight*:  and  having  also  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  such  galleys  of  the  Peloponnesians,  of  that 
part  that  had  the  victory,  as  were  scattered  abroad, 
some  they  assaulted',  but  the  greatest  number  they 
put  into  affright  unfoughten.  The  Syracusians 
also,  whom  those  about  Thrasyllus  had  already 
caused  to  shrink,  when  they  saw  the  rest  fly  fled 
outright. 

106.  This  defeat  being  given,  and  the  Pelopon-ThecouMgeor 
nesians  havmg  for  the  most  part  escaped  first  to  erected  with  thb 
the    river  Pydius**,   and   afterwards    to   Abydos :  ^''*"'^' 
though  the  Athenians  took  but  few  of  their  galleys, 

•  ["  A  considerable  part".]  straiirht  to  flight".] 

'  ["  And  then  Thrasybulus,  de-  '  [**  They  beat   them,  and   the 

sisting  now  from  the  attempt  to  greatest  part"  &c.] 

outgo  the  left  wing  of  the  Pelopon-  *  [Bekker  &c.,  /a/^iov.    vulijo, 

nesians,  turned  and  attacked  the  irvSiop.  Nothing  is  known  of  either 

ships  opposed  to  him,  and  put  them  name.] 

VOL.  IX.  FF 
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(for  the  narrowness  of  the  Hellespont  afforded  to 
the  enemy  a  short  retreat),  yet  the  victory  was  the 
most  seasonable  to  them  tliat  couUl  be.  For  hanng 
till  this  day  stood  in  fear  of  the  Peloponue-sian 
navy,  both  for  the  loss  which  they  had  received  by 
little  and  little  and  also  for  their  great  loss  in 
Sicily,  they  now  ceased  either  to  accuse  themselves, 
or  to  think  highly  any  longer  of  the  naval  power 
of  their  enemies.  The  galleys  they  took 
these  :  eight  of  Chios,  five  of  Corinth,  of  Ambi 
two',  of  Leucas,  Laconia.  Syracuse,  and  Pellei 
one  a-piece.     Of  their  own  they  lost  fifteen. 

When  they  had  set  up  a  trophy  in  the  promon- 
tory of  Cynos-sema,  and  taken  up  the  wrecks,  and 
given  truce  to  the  enemies  to  fetch  away  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  :  they  presently  sent  away  a 
galley  with  a  messenger  to  carry  news  of  the  vic- 
tory to  Athens.  The  Athenians,  upon  the  coming 
in  of  this  galley  hearing  of  their  unexpected  good 
fortune,  were  encouraged  much  after  their  loss  in 
Euboea  and  after  their  sedition :  and  conceived 
that  their  estate  might  yet  keep  up,  if  they  pli 
the  business  courageously. 
,  10".  The  fourth  day  after  this  battle,  the  Atl 
"■  ians  that  were  in  Sestos  having  hastily  prepi 
their  fleet,  went  to  Cyzicus,  which  was  revolti 
and  espying,  as  they  passed  by,  the  eight  galli 
come  from  Byzantium  riding  under  Harpagium 
and  Priapus,  set  upon  them ;  and  having  also  over- 
come those  that  came  to  their  aid  from  the  land, 
took    them'.      Then    coming    to    Cyzicus,   being 

'  ["  And  of  Ba'otin  Iwo".]  men  on  sliorp.  look  ihe  ihips":  fcr 

»  ['■  Repaired".]  ihe  shii>s,  *ce  cb,  80.— At  Har^f- 

'  L"  Aiiil  liatiiig  oKerpowerert  lliu     ittm  is  Mid  to  l»ve  UkcD  place  lie 
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an  open  town,  they  brought  it  again  into  their      viii. 
own  power  ;  and  levied  a  sum  of  money  amongst    '^^^^^'^ 
them.  AC.4I1. 

The  Peloponnesians'  in  the  meantime  going  from  ThciMnpnnnc* 
Abydos  to  Elaeus,  recovered  as  many  of  their  gal-  "m^lJail^i^ 
leys    [formerly]    taken   as    remained   whole:    the  ^"j]|^^^'"''™" 
rest,  the  Elseusians  [had]  burnt.     They  also  sent  tiiov  send  fnt 
Hippocrates  and  Epicles  into  Eubcea,  to  fetch  away  H^«!idrt,L 
the  fleet  that  was  there.  ouiufEub,ra. 

1 08.  About  the  same  time  also,  returned  Alci-  Airibi«i« 
blades  to  Samos  with  his  thirteen  galleys'  from  asJI^.^u»  ™ 
Caunus  and  Phaselis  :  reporting  that  he  had  di-  ^'"""■ 
verted  the  Phceniciau  fleet   from    coming  to  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  that  he   had  inclined  Tissa- 
phernes  to  the  friendship  of  the  Athenians  more 
than  he  was  before.    Thence  manning  out  nine  HerorunoiucM. 
galleys  more,  he  exacted  a  great  sum  of  money  of 
the  Hallicarnasseans,  and    fortified  Cos.       Being 
DOW  almost  autumn,  he  returued  to  Samos'. 

The  Peloponnesians  being  now  in  Hellespont,  TiieAninndriiun 
the  Antandrians  (wlio  are /Eolians)  received  into^",'„'"'„fTiir' 
the  city  men  of  arms'"  from  Abydos  by  land  through  f,';""" "!","' 
mount  Ida,  upon  injury  that  bad  been  done  them 
by  Arsaces,  a.  deputy  lieutenant  of  Tissaphernea. 
This  Arsaces  having  feigned  a  certain  war,  not 
declared  against  whom,  had  formerly  called  out 


Tape  (aprayi))  ol  Gunymerle.]  toSurioa.   An(lTissnphenws,when 

'  ["But  ihe  Peloponnesians  too  hebenrd  uf  the  aniliiifr  "f  llic  Pe1i>- 

ice."  Tbe  AUjenious  bnd  leri  their  ponneBiaD  sLipsfrom  MileluBlothe 

prizes  at   Elaius,  wIjicIj  was  their  Hellespont,  ralunied   frum  Aspcn- 

■tation  \>e(ote  the  battle.]  dus  lu   Innia.      Whilat  the  I'elo- 

*  [See  cfa.  S8.]  punuetUns  wcte  in  the  UeDcspont, 

'  ["Having  w)  done,  Hud  esta-  the  Antandrians  flee,"] 

hiished  a  governor  in  Cos,  beinfr  *  ["  Whom  ihej  bud  traniiported 

nutr  almost  autiinm   he  returned  from  Abjdoa  &c."} 

F  F  a 
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the  chiefest  of  the  Delians  (the  which  in  hallowing 
of  Delos  by  the  Atheniaus  were  turned  out,  and 
had  planted  themselves  in  Adramyttimn)  to  go 
with  him  to  this  war  :  and  when  under  colour  of 
amity  and  confederacy  he  had  drawn  them  out,  he 
observed  a  time  when  they  were  at  dinner,  and 
having  hemmed  them  in  with  his  own  soldiers 
murdered  them  with  darts.  And  therefore,  for 
this  act's  sake  fearing  lest  he  might  do  some 
unlawful  prank  against  them  also,  and  for  that  he 
had  otherwise  done  them  injury',  they  cast  hia 
garrison  out  of  their  citadel. 
:«.  109.  Tissaphernes,  hearing  of  this,  being  the 
,."  act  of  the  Peleponnesians  as  well  as  that  at  Miletufl 
"'or  that  at  Cnidns  ;  (for  iu  those  cities  his  garrisons 
liad  also  been  cast  out  in  the  same  manner') ;  and 
conceiving  that  he  was  deeply  charged  to  them, 
and  fearing  lest  they  should  do  him  some  other 
hurt ;  and  withal  not  enduring  that  Pharnabazns 
should  receive  them,  and  with  less  time  and  cost 
speed  better  against  the  Athenians  than  he  had 
done  :  resolved  to  make  a  journey  to  them  in  the 
Hellespont,  both  to  complain  of  what  was  done  at 
Antandros,  and  to  clear  himself  of  his  accusations 
the  best  he  could,  as  well  concerning  the  Phoeni- 
cian fleet  as  other  matters.  And  first  he  put  in  at 
Ephesus,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  Diana'. 

'   [''And   for  thai    he  imposed  ^  [TlieKWHt  goddess  of  the  Epbc- 

upon  them  ntlier  intolerable  ^et-  sians.    Tlie  munj-sided  difiDiljr  of 

anees,  tliej  cast  Ste."]  Ephrsiis  was  much  less  a  Grecian 

'["Tistupherues.seeing  thatthiB  than  an  Asiatic  goddess,  and  mu 

too  wa*  the  work  of  the  Pelopon-  inlimaltly  allied  with  the  leading 

nesinns,  and  not  only  lliat  at  Mile-  personages  of  the  IVrsian  theology. 

Ins  and  Coidua :  for  f^c."    For  the  Thirl,  ch.  xiis.     See  iii.  104,  the 

gairison  at  Miletus,  see  ell.  M.j  luHer  pntt  of  Uic  note.] 
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When  the  winter  following  this  summer  shall  be       vin. 
ended,  the  one-and-twentieth  year  [of  this  war!    ' — tT? 

^  L  J  The  end  of  the 

shall  be  complete  .  one^uidtwen. 

tieth  sammer. 

'  [Goeller  considers  this  last  sen-    answered :  and  Uiat  of  the  charac- 
tence  as  spurious :  because,  if  genu-    ters  that  appear  in  this  book,  except 
ine,  Thucydides,  when  he  wrote  it,    Alcibiades,  already  sufficiently  de- 
must  either  have  abandoned  the    scribed,  none  are  of  any  great  note: 
idea  of  continuing  the  history,  or    and  thatat  Athens  with  the  entrance 
have  noted  the  year  for  fear  of  for-    of  the  oligarchy  vanished  all  liberty 
getting  it.  The  whole  of  this  eighth    of  speech.    Goeller  observes  that 
book  has  been  denied  by  some  of    this  latter  part  of  the  history  is 
the  ancient  writers,  all  later  than    certainly  less  highly  finished :  yet, 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  to  be    but  for  the  absence  of  speeches,  the 
the  work  of  Thucydides :  and  has    critics  would  not  readily  have  ad- 
been    variously    ascribed    to    his    judged  it  to  be  less  perfect  than  the 
daughter,  to  Thcopompus,  and  to    rest :  and  he  adds  **  ultimum  librum 
Xenophon :  to  the  latter,  owing  to    Thucydidis  esse,  vix  jam  a  quo- 
his  own  history  being,  as  was  sup-    quam  dubitatur*'.    With  respect  to 
posed,  connected  with  that  of  Thu-    the  supposition  of  Xenophon  being 
cydides  by  the  phrase  with  which    theautliorof  this  book,  and  that  his 
it  commences,  fiird  ravrcu    One    own  history  beginning  with  furd 
of  the  main  arguments  adduced    raOra  is  an  immediate  continuation 
against  its  authenticity,  is  the  ab-    of  it ;  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Thirl- 
sence  in  this  book  of  all  speeches,    wall,  that  it  is  certain  that  an  inter- 
To  this  it  is  replied,  that  the  pur-    val  of  five  or  six  weeks  must  have 
pose  for  which  the  speeches  are  in-    intervened  between  the  last  event 
troduced  in  the  former  books,  the    here  related  and  that  with  which 
description  of  the  characters,  man-    Xenophon*s  narrative  opens :  and 
ners  and  civil  constitutions  of  the    that  it  seems  clear  that  the  begin- 
t>clligerent  nations,    was    already    ning  of  his  work  has  l)eeu  lost 
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Am^*^  %  c£rr  -ciT  ^»  Lioenuks  of  0;«&.  Ihraft.  Trhmk  I1av%1.  i.  :^nftL  ul.    It » 

ogoirrTfr  ^c  Hj^jcpi^&k.  viocja  is  a  cur  ^  x!^  Ji  jwn  <<f  l\««!aL!T«  hi  m^ttc^  ««  d» 

rirer  X«!«:2t«^  :ovard»  iht  eatA.  Scnh. rn.  &mi  AtWas  dKMR  M^  AHm^;  TWc;  lis 

Ef^t.  X««i32»anTcr«f  cbi^ttrredrrof  Ab>  a»d  BmIi  tovsnl  i^  winliWriV»«a^  W 

den.   H-efvdL  liL  wdWrtwi  owt  of  tW  ■arrmiwi  ^^rf'lW  jwr 

Abtdcmc  a  carr  on  tbe  cntmioe  of  Hel«  wr  «f  Aivhidamas  witli  Iq$  «niT«  JK. 

Iespf0ou  bKT««a   Taipsiiras  sad  Ifinm.  AcHEuk^  a  ritvr  tint  ruar^  ni  d» 

ecpafir  diisuix  firoa  bodi.     Ia  9^  of  »wrattw  Plndttis  miJ  nwHttiy tkrwi^  A^ 

Dunn,  aad  »  (fisuas  froon  the  moBili  of  tmriuirM^  of  Atrnrts  aiad    AmrluWiclMi^ 

the  rirer  .Esepos  br  sem  700  faiioap..  and  br  the  citT  of  Scnit«s  divuletli  iW 

Scnb.  xiiL                  '                                   ^  maritiW  part$\>f  Acwmohu  friMi  .El«l«ik 

AcjLsrTBTfi.  a  dfr  near  to  the  istlmiB  Stnb.  x.    Acb^)ott$  rbiptb  in  IHmiw^  aMi 

of  mount  Aifaoss  aad  (as  in  Scrabu  xu.  Eh.)  rann«ib  ihnMisb  I>ckk>pia.  A^rnrfei^  Ampbi* 

in  the  bar  of  isn^^  Bat  it  appearetfa  dt  lochia*  bj  thi^  city  of  Stratiiu^  aad  br  th« 

Herod.  nL  that  it  Eeth  on  the  other  side,  cttr  lEaeias  into  the  $«l  Time,  it  exViym. 

in  th^  bar  of  Scmnon ;  where  he  saith,  Achebox.  AcncRrsiA. — Acmcmr«t A  ta 

that  the  isthmus  of  mount  Athos  b  of  12  a  lake  which  ifssueth  into  the  5«k  near  wMtd 


furlong  lenzth,  and  reacheth  from  Acan>  Cheimeriom,  a  nroniontory  of  Ttwtfyw>l»; 
thus  to  the  aea  that  lieth  before  Torone.  .  and  into  this  lAe  (alleth  'the  liv^er  AduK 
And  in  another  place  of  the  same  book  too.  Thuc  i. — AcHCiiox  conech  out  of  iW 
he  saith,  that  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  sailed  lake  Achenisia.  into  the  haxvn  GlTcrk  8tr« 
throu^  the  ditch  (which  Xerxes  had  :  riL  Acheron  cometh  oat  of  M<4<«»ia»  aad 
caused  to  be  made  throogh  the  said  isth-  fiilleth  into  the  lake  Achenisia,  which  livy 
mus)  from  Acanthus,  into  the  bar,  in  ;  calleth  the  bay  of  Thesprotis :  lir*  rtii. 
which  are  the^  cities,  Singus,  &c.    '  |      AcRix.  a  city  of  Laconia;  between  il 

AcARXAXiA,  a  region  in  Greece,  dirided  ;  and  G,\*thiam  tlie  rirer  Earotas  irmHh  out 
fn>mEpinisbTthe^yofAmbracia.Polyb.  into  tlie  sea.  Str.  riii.  From  HekMk  which 
ir.  It  reachetL  from  Ambracia  to  the  rirer  !  is  at  the  mouth  of  Eurotas,  it  is  90  ftirkMHi^ 
Achelous ;  and  is  di\ided  from  the  .£toli-  |  distant,  and  from  the  piomoiitorT  of  TW* 
ans  by  Achelous.   Strab.  x.  «  nanis  230  furlongs.  P^os.  in  Lacon. 

AcH^UM,  a  city  of  Troas,  opposite  to  |  Acrttas,  a  promontory  joining  to  tht 
the  isle  Tenedos.  'Strab.  xiiL  I  territory  of  Methone,  and'  is  the  bc^nniQg 

AcHAiA,  a  region  of  Peloponnesus,  con-  j  of  the  b»y  of  Messenia.  Stnik  riii, 
fining  on   Elis,   Arcadia,  and  Sicronia :  '      Acrothoi,    Acrothos    prom.,  AcRO- 
bounded  on  one  side  with  Ells,  at  tLepro-  :  thoon. — Acrothoi  are  the  people  of  a  citv 
montory  of  Araxus,  and  on  the  other  side    in  the  territory  of  Acte,  in  which  Arte  la 
with  the  territon*  of  Sicyon.  Strab.  riii.  It  ;  the  mountain  Athos.  Thuc.ir. — AcRoraoi 


bath  in  it  12  cities  in  this  order,  be^n- 
ning  at  that  part  which  confineth  on  Sicy- 
onia:  Pellene,  .£girae,  ^£gie,  Bura,  Helice, 


is  a  promontory  of  mount  Athos,  towards 
the  bay  of  Str^mon. — And  AcROTBOON  a 
citv  in  the  same.  Herod,  rit  Insti'adofthis 


.£gium,  Rhypes,  Patrse,  Phane,  01enua»    Aorothos  and  Acrothoon,  Ptolomy  hath 
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AlliuBi,  iii;ity  mill  promonliiry.  AcntiTON, 
sMnnon  Uie  bip  of  mount  Alhos.  I'Hn.iv. 

AcTE  is  that  tenibirj>  wherein  atandeth 
the  mountsin  Allios,  diqoined  from  the 
continent  by  ■  ditch  made  by  the  king  of 
Persia,  and  bath  in  it  Iheae  cities :  Sane, 
Dion,  Tbynsui,  Cleome,  Aurulhoi,  Olo- 
phyxua.  Thuc.  iv. 

AcTiDH.  a  («mple  of  ApoUo,  upon  the 
shore.  It  ii  mtiiate  where  the  bay  of  Am- 
bmcia  is  narroweat.  PoL  iv.  Inihemonib 
ofchebay  of  Ambraciainotfur  from  Anac- 
torium.  Scrob.  x. 

ADKAHTTTIDM    ET     BIMCK    AOSAItlT- 

TEKUi. — The  BAV  of  Adnunyttium  (taken 
in  the  greatest  extent)  h^nnRlh  at  the 
promuutory  of  Lectua,  and  endeth  at  the 

Kmontorj  of  CanjB,  which  ia  oppoajle  to 
lea  of  Lesbos.  And  the  hay  of  Adm- 
niytUum  (properly  ao  called)  beginneth  at 
the  prouiouCury  of  Gaivnni,  and  endetii  at 
the  prouontory  of  Pymia. — And  the  citv 
of  Adraniyttiutn  is  within  the  promoniory 
of  ^vrrha.  Slrab.  liii. 

Jkdkpsa,  n  city  of  EiibiFa,  orer  a^ilnst 
Opiui,  a  dty  of  the  Locrinns.  Strab.  ix. 

.Odessa,  a  cily  of  Mncednnia,  in  the 
way  called  by  Strabo.  Ignatia.  from  Anol- 
1oDia  and  Dyirachium  (or  L^pidamnii^)  lo 
TheBBalonlea(orThernie):  and  lieth  be- 
tween Thexsolonica  and  the  3iIordiaiiH- 
Strab.  i-ii. 

Mom,  3,  city  of  Eub<Ea,  opposite  lo  the 
moiithof theriverC^phissiu.  Strab. ix.  It 
is  bIbo  the  name  of  a  citv  of  Achaia  in  Pe- 
lopoaneaus,  between  Heucu  and  Bura.  He- 
rml,i;P»u».  Achiuc  It  is  tho  name  also  of 
another  dtv  in  JColin,  Iving  up  from  the 
•eabehind  the  territory  of  C nine.  Strab.  xiii. 

.^□INA,  an  island  over  n^inst  Rpidsu- 
ruB,  in  the  Saronian  bay.  Strab.  viiL  I'uua. 
Corinth. 

JEctHX,  ■  cily  of  Achaia,  between  Pel- 
lene  and  JEgx,  Herod,  i.  Strab.  ii:  oppo- 
Hte  to  Famatisus,  Polyb.  iv.  Also  a  city 
of  Lesbos,  whore  tbu  islund  is  narrowest 
bvlwuen  the  bay  of  Pyrrha  and  the  other 
SM.  Slrab,  liiL 

..EoiTtCM,  a  town  in  Violin,  amongst 
the  bilk  mi  furlongs  diKtunt  from  the  bea. 
Thuc  iiL 

jGotDH,  a  cily  nf  Achaia,  between  He- 
lice  and  Khypes,  llrrod.  L  Strab.  ix:  dis- 
tant from  Patnc  IGO  furlong.  Paua.  Ach. 

Sana  POT  AMOS,  a  river  in  the  Tliraiiao 
Cberaonnesns.  distant  from  Seslos  IS  for- 


1  of  Thnice,  whivh 


diiiik'th   it   almatt  in  the  imdib«l^'4 
rcacheth  ^m  the  Panonian  mountains  n 
Pontus  Euxinna.    Strab.  vii. 

MxJi.,  a  city  in  the  bay  of  Thonne,  1»U 
in  order  from  Potidiea  towards  Themie. 
Herod,  viL  It  is  diistsnt  from  ThMaitoc- 
ica  (wbiob  is  the  same  with  Thermc)  ISV 
furlougx,  and  opposite  to  I'ydna.  IJi.  itii, 
princip. 

jEndb,  a  cily  bolween  the  river  Hebnu 
■nd  the  bay  of  Melos  (1.  i.  the  Black  Bay). 
Herod,  vii.  Appian.  Civil,  iv. 

jGnianes,  a  Greek  nation  iohabitin^In 
mount  CEta,  port  of  them  above  the  '£»■ 
liuia:  (hat  is,  so  as  the  i£tolians  an  be- 
tween them  and  (he  sea.  They  bordCTOo 
the  Locri  Epicnemidea,  in  such  manner  » 
the  j£tolisQS  do  on  the  Locri  OEolr.Sulb. 

the  B( 

ofLeclusto  the  river  Hermus.*Stnbxiil 

iSsEPUK,  a  river  in  Troos,  rising  ool  «f 

monnt  Ida,  IsUing  into  Proponlis,  inlhsl 

C  which  ia  nearest  lo  Zelcin,  about  TOO 
>DgB  from  Abydos  by  sea.   SmL  lUL 

Mtoea,  a  city  of  Laconia,  not  Eu  tna 
Thurinm,  as  may  be  gathered  oDl  ot 
Thuc.  i. 

.ffiTOLiA,  ft  region  divided  from  tlu 
Acamaniftns,  on  the  parts  towards  them 
by  the  river  Acheldua:  coutining  on  Ih* 
east,  with  the  Locrians  called  nio1>.  On 
the  north  it  hath  the  Athamones,  and  put 
of  the  ^nianea.  Slrab.  i.  j£tolia,  LaCtB, 
Phoeis,  and  Bcpolia  are  diridt*!  from  each 
other  by  parallel  lines,  drawn  from  llu 
ivesl  northwards.  Id.  ix. 

AconA.  s  ritj  near  lo  tho  Thnciiii 
Cheraonnesus.  They  that  go  to  it  fnita 
Scslos.  leave  Cardiaon  the  loft  hand.  H«- 
rod.  vii,  where  he  describith  die  mj  rf 
the  Persian  iirmy. 

AoH£is,  »  Kgioa  north  of  Acomoni* 
The  river  Acheliius  rising  out  of  lis 
mountain  Findua,  paaseth  Rrst  throiuh 
Dolopia,  then  throu^  Agneis,  and  lasuy 
through  Acernnnia,  by  the  citv  of  StrsliB 
and  the  citv  of  (Eneias,  into  the  sea.  Sink 
.1:  Thuc.  iii-Mibfin. 

AoHiANES,  a  nation  dwelling  at  tb> 
head  of  the  river  StrjfnoD,  in  the  moim- 
Iain  Rhodope.  Strab.  Ep.  vii.  eiMB. 
Thucydides  (ii.)aeemeth  lo  place  then  lln 
thereabouts. 

ALAtfoHENE,  a  ci^  of  Macedonia  Ipf 
the  river  Erignon.  Strab.  vu-  Also  a  AVf 
of  Baiitiii,  near  the  hike  Coiiois. 

AuACHoN,  a  Hvi'r  of  Uaoedonia.  It 
riaelh  out  of  the  mnuntuna  called  Csaa- 
hivii,  ncoarding  to  Ptolomy  :   XJry  haUi 
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Elymea,  a  eity  by  the  river  Aliacmon, 
near  the  mountains  which  he  callcth  Cam- 
bunii,  which  are  likely  to  be  the  same. 
Idv.  xlii.  It  mixcth  waters  with  Lydius, 
the  coutluent  of  which  two  rivers  divide 
Bottia  from  Macedonia.  Ilcrod.  vii. 

Almopia,  a  re«^on  of  Macedonia,  of 
whose  situation  I  tiud  nothing  but  in  Pto- 
lomy*s  Tables,  who  putteth  it  between  46 
and  47  deg.  long,  and  between  41  and  42 
deg.  lat     Ptol.  Tab.  x.  Europe. 

Aix>NNESU8,  a  little  island  lying  before 
Magnesia  of  Thessaly.  Strab.  ix.  Abo  a 
city  in  the  Chersonnesus  of  Erythraea,  be- 
tween Casystiis  and  the  promontory  Ar- 
gennum.  Strab.  xiv. 

Alope,  a  city  of  the  Locri  Epicneroides, 
distant  from  Elateia  of  Phocis  120  furlongs : 
fipom  Cynus,  the  haven  of  the  Opuntians, 
90  furlongs.  Strab.  ix. 

Alpheus,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  ris- 
ing in  the  territory  of  Megalopolis  near 
unto  the  springs  of  Eurotas  (Strab.  viii.), 
divideth  Laconia  from  Megalapolis,  and 
from  Tegea,  Pans.  Arc.  It  runs  by  Herapa. 
Id.  ib. :  Polyb.  iv.  It  goeth  out  into  the 
sea  near  Olympia.  Strab.  viiL  Pausanias 
saith  it  goeth  out  above  Cyllene,  the  haven 
of  the  Eleians ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  all 
other,  both  ancient  and  modem,  geo- 
graphers. 

Alyzea,  a  city  on  the  sea-coast  of  Acar- 
nania,  between  the  city  Palyre  and  the 
promontory  of  Crithota.  Strab.  x. 

Ambracia  et  sinus  Ambr acids. — Am- 
BBACIA  is  a  city  in  the  bottom  of  the  Am- 
bracian  bay,  upon  the  river  Aracthus,  a 
little  remote  from  the  sea.  Strab.  vii. — The 
Ambracian  Bay  divideth  Epirus  from 
Acamania.  Polyb.  iv. 

Amorgos,  an  island,  one  of  the  Sporades. 
Strab.  X. 

Ampelus,  a  promontory  of  Torone.  He- 
rod, vii. 

Amphilochia,  a  region  lying  north  of 
Acarnania,  south  of  I)olopia:  through  it 
runneth  the  river  Achelous.  Strab.  x. 

Amphipolis,  called  formerly  the  Nine- 
ways,  a  city  situate  on  the  river  Strymon, 
the  river  running  on  both  sides  it;  25  fur- 
longs from  Eion.  lIero<l.  vii:  Thuc.  iv. 

Amprissa,  a  city  of  the  Ix>crians  called 
Ozolte,  confining  on  the  territory'  of  Crissa. 
Herod,  viii:  Strab.  ix.  Distant  from  Del- 
phi 120  furlongs.  Pans.  Phoc. 

AMYCL.S,  a  city  of  I^aconia,  20  furlongs 
from  Sparta  towards  the  sea,  Polyb.  iv. 

Anactorium,  a  city  of  Acarnania,  within 
the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  40  furlongs  from 
Actium  (Strab.  x.),  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Ambracian  bay.  Thuc.  i. 


An£A,  a  city  in  Asia,  by  the  sea-side 
over  against  the  isle  Samos.  Thuc.  iv. 

Ana  pus,  a  river  of  Acarnania,  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides  (ii).  It  should  seem 
by  the  history  that  it  runneth  between 
Stratus  and  (Eneias.  Livy  (xlii)  mentioneth 
a  river  thereabout  also  called  Peletanis :  it 
may  be  it  is  the  same. 

Anaphe,  an  island  not  far  from  Thera. 
Strab.  X. 

Andania,  a  city  of  Messenia,  on  the 
confines  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  Messen. 

Andros,  an  island,  one  of  the  Cyclades. 
Strab.  X.     Vide  Cyclades. 

Antandros,  a  city  of  Troas,  Herod,  v :  in 
the  bay  of  Adramyttium,  properly  so  called, 
Strab.  xiii:  under  mount  Ida,  Thuc  iii. 

Anthedon,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  on  the 
shore  opposite  to  Euboea,  the  utmost  on 
that  shore  towards  Locris.    Strab.  ix. 

Anthem  us,  a  territory  in  Macedonia, 
not  far  from  Grestonia,  as  may  be  gathered 
out  of  Thuc.  ii. 

Anthena,  a  city  of  the  territory  of  Cy- 
nuria,  Thuc.  v :  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Par- 
nethus.  Pans.  Cor. 

Anticyra,  a  city  of  Phocis  upon  the 
sea-side,  next  after  Crissa  towards  Bopotia. 
Strab.  ix.  Also  a  city  of  the  Melians  upon 
the  river  Spercheius.  Id. 

Antirrhium,  which  is  called  also  Rhi- 
UM  MoLYCHRicuM,  is  that  promontory 
which  with  the  opposite  promontory  of 
Achaia  called  Rhium,  comprehendeth  the 
strait  of  the  Criss^an  (or  Corinthian)  bay, 
of  five  furlongs  breadth.  Strab.  viiu  It 
is  near  to  the  city  Molycria,  Strab.  ix :  and 
to  the  east  of  it.  Id.  x. 

Antissa,  a  city  of  Lesbos,  between  the 
promontory  of  Sigriuin  and  the  city  Mp- 
thymna.  Strab.  xiii. 

Antitanes,  a  nation  whom  Strabo 
calleth  Atintanes,and  placeth  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Epirus.  Strab.  vii.  Apnianus  hath 
also  Atintanes:  and  Livy  (xlv)  maketh 
them  as  an  addition  to  the  fourth  part  of 
Macedonia,  in  the  division  of  that  kingdom 
by  Paul  us  i^milius.  So  that  it  may  be 
gathered  that  the  Atintanes,  whom  Thu- 
cydides ealloth  Antitanes,  and  numbereth 
amongst  Epirotical  nations,  are  situate  on 
the  confines  of  Epirus  and  Macedonia. 

Aous,  a  river  of  Illyris.  After  Epidam- 
nus  (saith  Strabo,  describing  the  sea-coast 
towards  Epirus)  are  the  rivers  Apsus  and 
Aous.  Strab  vii.  Near  toitstandeth  Apol- 
lonia.  Ib.  Plutarch  hath  Anius  instead  of 
it,  in  the  life  of  Csesar.  In  this  river  it 
was  that  he  took  boat  to  cross  the  Ionian 
sea  unknown,  and  was  forced  back  by 
tempest. 
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(he  sea-sidt'.  Thuc.  iv. 

Aphttis,  a  city  in  Pillene,  Herod,  -vii, 
Thuc.  i:  between  Potidica  and  Mend?. 
Strab.  Ep.  viL  eilrem. 

Apipahui.  ■  rirer  of  Ach«i«  in  Thes- 
aaiy.  Herod,  rii.  It  liJIelh  into  Feneiu. 
Id.  It  runnelh  bj;  Phirsalus.  Strab.  viii. 

Aromm,  ■  nation,  put  of  the  MloJiva, 
nearest  to  the  sea.  Thuc.  iji. 

Apolu>nia.  a  city  of  Illyna,  in  the  Ion- 
ian gulf,  Hiirad.  ix:  upon  tlie  river  Ao-ua, 
60  furloQgB  from  the  sea.  Strab.  viL  Also 
a  city  between  Therme  and  Amphipoli^. 
Itin.  Peutinger;  Itin.  Anloaiiu.  A  Chal- 
ciiUc  city.  Atben.  viii 

Afsdb,  a  rirer  of  Dljria,  between  Epi- 
damnum  and  Apollonia.    Strab.  va. 

AoACTHUB,  a  river  uf  Epirus,  risLu);  oat 
of  ihe  hill  Stympha,  in  the  territory  of  the 
raronei  (peradvcninre  the  ume  with  Pu- 
rauii<i),  and  running  by  the  city  of  Ambm- 
eia  intii  the  Ambrncian  buj'.  Strab.  vii. 

Araxus,  a  promontory  in  the  conlincs 
of  Elis  and  Arcadia.  Strab.  viiL 

Arcadia,  a  region  of  FelaponnoBiM,  in 
ibe  miildest  of  it;  bounded  with  Elis, 
Aohaia,  Argotica,  and  Messenia.  Stnib.  viii. 

ABOEKNDN.a  promontory  of  Ery  thrK»  in 
Asia,  lying  out  between  Aloanesua  and  the 
city  Erytfliw,  opposite  to  and  distant  611 
furlongg  from  Posideum  a  promontory  of 
Chiui.  Strab,  xlv. 

A.aotsDax,  are  three  islands  Ijin^  near 
to  the  promontory  of  Cane  in  Mobt,  op- 
posite to  Malea,  a  promontory  of  Losboa. 
Strab.  xiii. 

Aaoii-UB.  a  city  fay  the  tea-aide,  west 
of  the  river  Snymon,  Herod,  vji:  no"  " 
from  Aniphipolu.  Thuc  it, 

Argob,  Aroouca.— Akom  is  a  city  of 
Ar|j;eia,  much  celebrated  in  hiaiory:  it 
alandctli  from  the  sea  40  furlongs.  Wub. 
Cor.  In  all  maps  chat  I  have  yec  seen,  it 
is  placed  unreasonably  far  from  the  sea; 
but  it  appears  by  the  beginning  of  Herod, 
i.  where  he  apeaketh  of  the  women  of 
Argos  that  came  down  to  the  sea-side  to 
the  ships  of  the  Fhicnicians;  and  by 
Thuc.  IK,  where  he  relatelh  that  the  Ar- 

S'vca  were  building  walls  to  reach  unto 
e  ana  from  their  city;  that  it  cannot  be 
fiirther  from  it  than  is  by  Fausania^  set 
down. — Aroouca  confiuelh  on  Ijiounia, 
Areudio,  Isthmus.  Strab.  viii. 

Abgus  ANPaiLocBicuM,  a  city  of  Am- 
philoehiu,  iroon  the  side  of  llie  bay  of 
Ambracia.  Thue,  iL  Twenty-two  miles 
from  Ambracio.  Liv.  iijcviii. 

AtMX,  a  citj  of  the  Chalcideans  near 
Aconlliua,  aa  it  aeemeth  by  Ttuc.  iv. 


V  of  TbHSaaly,  Thuc  i; 


tiolia.  Strab.  b 

AHRBiAN^nplacein  tbeThnciallCh■^ 
winatwus.  opposite  to  Abydoa.  Thuc  tiil 

Ahkissa.  a  city  of  Macedonia^  bd  the 
confines  of  Lynpus.  Thuc  i  v. 

AaTENiairH.  a  lemple  of  Diom  by  tlu 
aea-aide  in  Eub^  at  the  straibi  of  it,  nut 
far  from  Thermopylm.  HerodL  viL  Famon 
for  a  battle  by  sea,  fought  there  betwra 
the  Greciau  and  Ferwul  fleet. 

AaiNE,  a  maritime  citv  in  Ar^olica  (or 
Argeia).  the  tirst  in  the  bay  of  Uennion. 
Strab.  viiL  AUo  a  maritime  citv  of  Met- 
Hetiia,  and  the  first  in  the  bay  of  ii 
Strab.  viii;  between  the  pnun 
Acritua  and  the  city  Colonidas,  40  fiir- 
loQES  from  eauh.  Paua.  Mes.  Also  a  d^ 
of  Laconia,  by  the  sea-ude:,  between  T>- 
narua  the  promontory,  and  Gylhium. 
Htrab.  viiL  Also  a  city  of  IjLConia,nnr 
Cardamyle.  Herod,  viii- 

Aaarva,  a  rirer  running  between  Fla- 
t»a  and  ITiebes.  Thuc.  ii.  It  divideth  the 
territory  of  the  Platawns  ftotn  (l»t  of  tlu 
Thebans,  and  runneth  wicllin  10  fiirioogi 
uf  Thebes.  Paus.  in  Bieot.  According  to 
Strabo,  it  runneth  into  the  aea  by  Taiu- 
gra.  Strab.  Ix.  But  according  to  noloniy, 
Cephisus,  and  Asopus,  and  Isnuvus  meet 
all  in  BuNtia;  and  Aaopus  passing  through 
Attica,  enlerelh  into  the  sea  by  thepra- 
moutory  Cynosnra.  PtoL  Tab.  i.  ll  i» 
also  the  name  of  a  river  rising  abuut 
Fhliua  in  Peloponnesui,  and  enlermg  inu 
the  aea  near  Corinth.  Paus.  Cor.  It  a 
also  the  name  of  a  rity  in  Laconia,  by  the 
sea  Hide,  diatant  ilnuu  the  promonlary 
Onugnatboa  aOO  furlong  and  from  llu 
city  Acriic  60  furlongi.  Paus.  Lac 

AsTACiTS,  a  maritime  city  of  Acanuuii*. 
between  the  promontory  Crithotl  and 
mouth  of  the  river  Achelona.  Strab.  x. 

AsTKRiA.  an  islaiul  between  Ithaca  and 
Cephalleniii.  Strab.  x. 

AsTifAi^A,  an  island,  one  of  the  ^»- 
radea,  lying  far  within  the  main  spa.  Sltah 
X,  Also  a  promontory  of  the  territory  of 
Mindus,  in  Asia.  Strab.  xiv. 

Atalante,  a  little  island  in  the  bay  of 
Opus,  between  Eubiea  and  Bueotia,  010' 
against  tile  dty  of  Opna.  Strab.ix.  Thucii. 

Atakneiti,  a  city  of 'liktlia,  oreragunsi 
Lesbos.  Herod,  l  Between  Pitaoe  and 
Adramyllium.  Strab.  liii. 

ATBAHAiiKS,  a  notion  inhabilj&e  on  the 
north  of  the  ^tuliaiu,  the  but  of  Ibe  Ev>- 
ro(«a.  Strab.  ix.  Aboi-e  the  vt^lians,  thai 
is.  mure  remote  from  tho  sea  than  the 
J^tolions.  Id.  X 


Atbshb,  HnxADos  IIeu^b,  the  maai 
reoowDed  dCy  of  Grocci;.  situate  in  Actin, 
■boat  40  funoncs  from  Pririeus  and  the 
■ea.  Strab.  is.  Thuc.  ii. 

Atbos,  afuDDDs  mounCunta  the  Cher- 
tonnesus  oiled  Acte,  ftbutdnf;  on  the 
jEg«ui  so.  Thuc.  ir.  And  bi>)pnniiig  >c 
"■"     "''ih  made  by  Xtraea     "  ■"  "    '-- 

between  Acanlhiu 
posits  to  ToroQo.   Herod,  vii, 

Atb&x,  a  citv  of  Theasalj-.  by  which 
IVneiis  runnath  before  it  camcs  to'Limaaa. 

Attica,  b  famoiis  region  of  Greece, 
booniling  on  the  lerritorT  of  Megara,  on 
the  shore  otbt  agiBinst  Saliimiii,  Scrab  ii : 
and  on  tlie  ternlorv  of  the  Bceotjans  by 
■ea  St  Oropus.  Id.  By  laud,  at  Panactum, 
Thuc.  v:  at  (Knof,  1<L  ii:  atllysia,  Id.ii. 

AciOB,  a  village  in  UoMtJa,  uf  the  terri- 
tory of  Tanagra,  by  the  sea-side,  SO  fiir- 
loui^  from  Delium.  Strab.  ii. 

AULOH,  aplace  near  the  sea-aide,  in  the 
bay  of  Strymon,  near  which  the  Lake 
Bolbe  isaueth  into  the  soa,  and  is  some- 
where between  Ame  of  Chaleidea  and 
ArgUus,  as  maj  be  gathered  oul  of 
Thuc  IT. 

AxiOs,  a  river  uf  Macedonia,  rising  in 
the  mountain  ScardiiA.  Ptolomy.  It  di- 
rideth  Bottia  from  Mygdonta.  Herod,  vii. 
Il  faltetb  into  the  bay  of  Therme.  between 
Tbenoe  and  Pella.  Sirub.  Ep.  viL 

AzosuB,  a  city  of  Fenebia,  Liv.  xliv. 

BERHinN,  a  mountain  of  Staccdmia. 
Herod.  tiiL  At  (he  foot  whereof  atandeth 
the  dty  BerrhiEa.  Slmb.  Ep.  viL 

BsK[ia<El.Brity  of  Macedonia  between 
Pydna,  from  which  it  is  distant  17  miles, 
and  Thejsalonica  or  Therme,  from  which 
it  iadistant  SI  luilcH.  Itin.  Ant.  PiL 

BiBALTiA.  a  region  of  Macedonia,  noar 
Ibe  river  iStrymon,  contaiidng  the  city  of 
ArgUoa,  and  the  country  about  11,  Herod. 

BiBTONts,  a  lake  in  Thracia,  close  by  the 
(dty  Diest.  Herod,  vii. 

BtEA,  a  city  of  Laconia.  between  the 
promontories  of  Onu^inatliM  and  Molea. 
Strmb.  viii  Direetly  opposite  toCythe 
in  the  otmoot  part  of  the  bay  of  Be 
which  b^ns  at  Onugnathos,  and  ends 
Ualea.  The  territory  of  B™  joineth 
that  of  Epidatirus  limera.  Pans.  I-ac. 

BizoTlA,  a  region  of  Grvece  between 
Attica  aiod  Phocu.  reaching  from  sea 
sea.  Strab.  ix. 

BontH.acity  of  Doris. Thuc. i.  Str»b.i 

BOLBB,  a  l^e  in  Myedonia.  Thuc.  i. 
A  lake  not  far  from  Olyotnut.  Herod,  viii 
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It  is  called  Bolycc  by  Atben.  viiL  It  eoelh 
out  into  the  sea  by  Anion  and  Bromiscus, 
which  are  two  peaces  tietween  Anie  in 
Cbaleidea,  and  Amphipoiis.  Thuc.  iv. 

BoLisscB,  a  place  in  Chios.  Thoo.  viji. 

BuHE,  a  town  of  the  ^^tolians  towards 
the  Mehan  bar.  Thuo.  iii. 

Bottia.  orBoTTifA.  orBoiTlxis.    A 


Macedonia  by  the  conHuen 

e  rivers  Aliaemon  and  Lydins.  Horod.vii. 

Branciudx,  a  town  where  there  waa  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  on  the  Milesian  aboro. 
Herod,  vii.  Between  the  promontory  of 
Posideam,  and  the  city  Hiletua.  Strab.  lir. 
is,  a  town  of  Atdca,  Iwtweeu 
Prasife  and  Marathon,  on  the  sea-aide,  to- 

trda  Eubtea.  titrab.  ix. 

Bhilesbcb,  a  tnounlain  in  Attica,  be- 
tween Eleusia  and  Aehurnie.  Thuc.  ii. 

Brouibcca,  a  town  near  the  sea,  between 
Acanthus  and  Argilus.  Thuc  iv. 

BiTDOBUBL  a  proiDontory  of  the  island 
i>alBmis,lyingout  lowardsMegara.  SuhoL 
ad  Thuc.  li. 

BcPUHAS,  a  mountain  of  Messenia,  about 
Pylos.  Thuc.  iv. 

BcRA,  acityof  Achais,  between  Helice 
and  -£pT3!,  lUstant  from  Helice  30  fat- 
loDgs,  and  from  .S^m  7a  fnriongs.  Pans. 

BvEANTiDu,  called  now  Constantinople, 
situate  at  the  entraoDe  of  the  Boapham^ 

CAituB,  a  river  of  Aaio,  which  paamng 
by  Pergarous,  Mleth  into  the  bay  of  Ehea, 
in.&li%  between  Elsa  and  Pitane.   Smib, 

Gala  ritu,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Her- 
niioDe,lyingjust  bvforeTnrxen,  Strab.tiil, 

Cali.i,<;,  a  town  of  the  vGtoliana,  toward* 
the  Melian  bay.  Thuc.  iii 

Caltdon,  a  oily  of  the  ^^toliaiu.  neai 
the  sea,  upon  the  river  Evenui.  fitrab.  x. 

Cambcnii,  mountains  of  Macedonia, 
between  it  and  Pembia.  Liv.  xliL  xlir.         I 

Caueibob,  a  city  of  the  Dorians  in  Asih 
Herod.  L    It  ttotidetb  in  theisUnd  Sho-   j 
duB.  Strab.  siv.  Thuc.  viii. 

Canx,  a  city  and  promontoiy  or.^lolis, 
ilislant  from  Eliea  towards  Ionia  100  fiir- 
loDga,  and  as  much  from  Maica,  apromon- 
tory  of  Lesbos  to  which  it  is  oppoiite. 
Strab.  liii. 

Cahabtilza.  a  pronontorr  of  Pellena. 
Herod,  riii  Strab,  Ep.  vii;  Civ.  xllv. 

CAPHaiiEtia.ahaven  ot  Eub(Ea,on  tha 
outxide.Doi  flirfrom  Genpstus.  Hernd.  vii. 

Cai^ta,  a  city  uf  Arcadia,  not  farfrcoa 
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Orcliomenus.  Polyb.  iv.  Thii  river  LaJui 
runneth  bcLv?cenit  andP»nphis,  Puuii.Arc, 

(jA.KDA.HrLE,  a  CUV  of  lAUunia,  bittwten 
Pliini  and  Leuctt^.  by  the  Ben-side,  i: 
MuBseniaji  biy,  ScniD.  viii :  diBtaot  trom 
the  proDiontory  of  Teeuknu  4(>U  I'urlongs. 
Faua.  Lue,  It  U  olio  a  city  iu  the  Ulaud 
Chios.  Thuc.  viii. 

Cahdia.  1  city  In  the  isthmus  of  the 
ThrociBn  Cheraonesm,  upon  the  Bca-side 
ill  tha  Block  Bay  (or  bay  of  Malu). 
Herod,  vi, 

CAHFATaDSinn  island  in  that  sea.  which 
called  from  it  Mare  Carpathium.  hath  to 
the  nurth,  the  aea  called  Icariiim  ;  to  the 
south,  the  JG);yptian  tea,;  ia  the  west,  the 
Cretiu  lud  African  seas.  Strub.  i.  eitrem. 

CxMS,  a  town  in  Arcadia,  betn-een 
Orchomenus  and  Pbeneuni,in  the  conGncH 
of  both,  distant  from  Pheneum  50  furlong. 
Paus.  Arc 

Cabtstus,  a  city  of  Eubtes,  at  the  foot 
of  theuiounlainOcha.  Strab,  i;.  Muralho, 
a  city  of  Attica,  is  equally  distant  from  it 
and  Alliens.  Paus.  Att. 

Casos,  an  island  in  the  Carpathian  sea, 
from  Carpathus  BO  furlongs,  and  fi^tm 
SummiiniuQi,  a  prnmootory  of  Crete,  S50  ; 
in  nuiuitity  BO  furlongs  about    istrab.  z. 

Oahvstcs,  a  baren  in  the  Cbersonesus 
of  Erylhnea,  at  the  fool  of  the  mountain 
Coryous.  SCrab.  sit-, 

GaUnDS,  a  maritime  city  of  Lycia,  sub- 
ject to  the  Bhodiaos,  by  the  river  CaJbis. 
Strab.  xiv. 

Caibtrcs,  a  rixer  of  Asm,  falling  into 
the  sea  at  Ephesus,  so  as  the  mouth  of  it 
is  the  haven  of  the  Epheriians.  Strab.  xiv. 
When  the  lonians  moile  a  journey  aguust 
Sardeii,  they  left  their  Beet  at  Coresaus, 
and  then  went  up  by  the  river  Cuyalrus, 
and  then  over  the  mountain  Tmolus,  and 
so  to  Sardss.  Herod,  v. 

Ceooofia.  a  region  of  Attica,  between 
the  hills  Purnothua  and  Brilessus.  Thuc.  ii 

CecKVPHALELA,  a  ploco  mendoned  in 
Thuc  i.     Pliny  hath  the  isknd  Ccwry- 

Shalus  opposilo  to  Epidaurua,  and  distant 
'om  it  G  lailos.  The  Seholiast  and  Steph- 
anua  put  it  in  the  west  ports  of  Pelopon- 

CBKEcm,  a  promontory  of  Eubiea,  oppo- 
site to  tlie  promontory  of  Cnumidea  of  the 
Locrians,  and  to  Thermopyl».  Strab.  ix. 
.  CENcanBls,  a  bavenof  the  Corinthians, 
on  the  side  of  the  isthmus  lluit  lieth  to- 
wards Athens.  Thuc  viii.  Cenchrdie  on 
,  and  L«ubn>um  on  the  other,  roa- 


lUD  tlie  isthmii 
Oaos,  on  isluiid.  oi 


Cephallenia,  an  island  e 
Acarnania,  distant  from  Lcuradia  I( 
longs,  Strab.  x.  Thuc  ii .  and  hath  in  it4 
cities.  Pale,  Same,  Prone.  Cranii.  Thnc  ii 
Cepbisbos,  a  river,  which  riungoboiu 
I^hea,  a  dry  of  Pbocia,  and  going  be 
Elateia,  Daulia.  and  Phanotis,  cdtiM  a 
Phocis,  and  Chirroncia  and  Coroneia.  dtitt 
of  BiEotia,  fallelh  uito,  at  Canmei^  aad 
Idleth  the  bike  called  Copoii.  AAennidi 
an  earthquake  onening  the  way,  il  went 
on  to  the  sea.  and  entered  it  at  Ltaymoi, 
a  town  of  Borolio,  opposite  to  .^x  of 
Eubcea.  Strab.  ix.  Also  a  river  of  Auia, 
rising  in  the  territory  of  Eleusis,  and  bll- 
ine  into  the  sea  by  Peirsus.  F»ns.  AlL 

CebaDNU,  mountains  of  Ejnms,  on  the 
sea  side,  in  the  entrance  of^  the  luaiHi 
gulf.  Strab.  vii 

CERADKug,  a  town  between  Cnidoi  aS 
Halicamassuii,  from  whence  aba  the  bt] 
IhureiscaUedtboCprnunianbay.  Strabjdi. 

CERDluttN,  a  hill  o(  the  Argilians.  b«- 
yond  Strymon,  near  Amphipohs.  Thuc  ii 

CerciMe,  a  mountain  between  Ttineia 
and  Maoedoniai  the  same  dividelh  llu 
Pa^onions  from  the  Slntiaiis.  Tbuc  iv. 

Cestrime,  a  region  of  Epirus,  diviM 
from  Thesprotis  by  the  nvcr  Hiyuvi 
Thuc,  i.  The  Choimions  and  TbfSproliua 
have  all  the  sen  coast  from  the  muuulaiDS 
called  Coraunii  lo  the  Ambracian  bavt 
Ibereforu  Cestrine  seemeth  part  of  lor 
Chaouiana.  Strab.  vii.  CaUed  Cestrine 
from  Cestrinas  the  son  of  Helenas.  PuU 
Cor. 

Ckjehoseia,  a  city  of  BicotiB  coofiniog 
on  Phocis,  30  furlongs  distant  from  Paau- 
pous  or  Fhanotis,  and  Biluate  upoo  Uw 
river  Ccphissua.  Pans.  I%oc.  Strab.  ix. 

Chalcg,  au  isUnd,  one  of  the  Sporadn. 
distant  from  Teles  BU  ftirlonga,  and  fna 
Carpathus  400  furlongs.  Str^.  I. 

Chalceuon,  a  city  of  Bithyma.  ma 
ogunst  Bvxautium,  Strab.  uli :  in  dw 
-  outh  of  I'ontus  Euxinus.  Id.;  Thoc.it. 

Ckai^ih,  a  city  of  Eubieo,  at  the  Eori- 
puB.  Bcrod.  vii:  Strab.  n.  Also  ii  dij 
of  JEto^xi,  upon  tbe  river  Evenus.  on  tl^ 
east  side  of  it,  Strab,  x  :  beneath  CalTiloa. 
Id.  ix. 

C 
containing  most 
'   i  sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the'river  Stry- 

n  la  Fotidiea  in  Pollene.      This  may 

gathered  out  of  Thucydides.    Il  wa« 

so  named,  for  ttint  Ihev  were  eal«niet  af 

Cholcis  in  Eubaai.  either  imin^diatv  or 

derived. 

CtlALL^t,  the  people  uf  a  city  of  tlie 
Locri  UkoLc  Thnc.  iii. 


f  CSACHnA,  ft  maritime  region  of  Epinix. 
'  niuiiiiKM  the  mounuins  mtlcd  Centunii, 
1  together  ifilh  Thesprolis  rpnchingn* 
■nr  u  llie  Ambracian  bnv.  Ktrab.  vii.  It 
w~  diiided  &am  Thospratis  by  the  river 
QnyanU.  Thvc  L 

f  Cheidohus,  k  amatl  riterof  Macpdanis, 
jjWiicli  rising  id  Greslonia,  runneth  into 
|Ae  Tiver  Axioi.  Herod,  lii. 
f  Cbbihehich,  &  promonloiT  of  Ejiiras, 
"tetween  the  isloiuin  called  Bybot«  and  the 
[  SODlb  of  the  riier  Acheron.  Strnb.  rii. 
,  "VidG  Acheron. 

I  CmLomTA,  a  promoutorj  of  EUh,  be- 
);«irM3i  the  promontories  of  Arasua  and 
^labja.  Strab.  viii. 

r^  CEKReoKNBSire  affoifiath  any  portion  of 
»nd  that  ia  almost  eniironed  with  the  sea : 
MNit  for  the  most  part,  when  there  is  no 
ElnKd  added  to  determine  the  signification, 
I  it  ia  here  that  territory  of  Thrace,  which 

il  ittclnded  with  Ihese  three  seas,  Propon- 
llb,  HellMpont,  and  the  Black  Bay,  Mulas, 
[  Btrab.  rii.  op.  In  the  inthmus  of  this 
r  Chersonnesus  standeth  the  city  Cardia.  it 
[  the  nde  towardK  the  BUckBa^,  and  Paclya 

m  the  part  lowards  ProponUs.  Herud.  vi. 
f      Chios,  now  called  Scio,  an  island  and 

Xnty  at  the  loni una,  Herod,  i :  distant  from 

Xiaabos  about  400  furlong  nnd  900  fur- 

loagB  in  circuit  Stmb.  xiii. 

^aHCBia,  a  port  of  Mjgdonia  so  called. 

iBBTBOPOUs,  a  Tilla)^  of  the  Chalce- 
ians,iDthemouthofPoDtus.  Strab.iii. 
Cixoua,  an  island,  one  of  the  Cyclades. 
Tide  Cyctades.    It  lieth  west  of  Sicinus, 
XllolegandroB,  and  Lagusa.  Strab.  x. 
CiBROA.  a  city  of  Phocia  in  the 
jiinthian  bay,  over  sgunst  SicroD,  Strab. 
Iz:   distantirom  Delphi 60  furlongs:  from 
Delphi  to  Cirrba  runs  the  river  Plistiu. 
It  IB  the  haven  or  town  of  shipping  for 
'IJelphi.    It  conlinelh  upon  LocriH.  Pai 
Itoc      He    maheth   it    the    same   wi 
.Criasa.     Vide  Crissa. 

CiTABiDS,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia, 
Jrining  to  OljTiipns,  out  of  which  riseth 
dw  river  Eurolas.  Strib.  Ep.  rii. 
'  CiTB«fu>H,aniouDtainof Atticn.  When 
dte  Persian  camp  under  Manlonina  lay 
■boot  Aaopus  in  the  territory  of  Platsa, 
the  array  of  the  Grecians  that  were  en- 
camped al  the  foot  of  Citbieron,  were 
oppodte  to  them.  Herod,  ix,  Plntxa  is 
becwoen  (Sthnron  and  the  city  of  Thebes. 


CrncM,  a  eitj  of  CypniH. 

Ct.Aiiop,  an  island,  one  of  the  Spomdes 
Ei  Orlelii  theaauru.  Also  a  city  belong 
ing  lo    the  Colophonians.    j'sus.   Aeh. 


CL.AZoitKHJ!,  on  Ionic  eily  in  Lydia, 
Herod,  i :  siinnle  ID  the  ChersonneEus  of 
Eryihnen.  confining  on  the  Erythneani, 
bese  being  within,  the  Clnaomenlansnilb- 
lut,  ihe  Cheraonnesus.  Between  ClaM- 
nena:  and  Teas,  across  Ihe  isthmus  it  it 
mt  50  furlongs  ;  but  roand  about  by  sea, 
OOO  furlongB._  Presently  withoDt  the 
sthiDug,  where  it  is  narrowest,  stands  Cla- 
lomeniD.  Strab.  xiii.  Before  it  lie  8  little 
islands.  Id.  xiv. 

C1.EIT0K,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  between 
Psophis  and  Capbys.  Folvb.  iv.  It  con- 
finelh  on  the  territory  of  Phcncum,  to- 
wards the  cast.  Pans.  Arc. 

Cu:aNX,  a  city  of  Argei  a,  between  Argos 
and  Corinth,  coufining  on  the  I'hlinsians. 
Pans.  Cor.  Also  a  dty  in  the  territory 
mount  AtboB  stsndelh.  Herod,  rii. 
Thnc  iv. 

CNExmEn,  a  promontory  of  Lorris.  dia- 
tit  Irom  Cynns.  the  haven  of  ihe  Opun- 
ina,  towards  Thermopylip,  50  fnrlongs. 
Strnb.  ix. 

Chidiib,  a  city  of  the  Dorinni  in  Asia, 
by  (he  sen  called  Triopinm.  Herod.  l.  On 
the  north  it  hath  the  Connnisn  bay  :  on 
the  Etouth,  the  RhodJan  sea.  Strab.  xiv. 

CoLONx,  an  tiplard  city  of  Hellespont, 
in  the  territory  of  Lsmpsacus.  Strab.  liii. 
AJso  a  maritime  city  of  Trons,  140  far- 
lonp  from  Ilium  between  Hamnxilus  and 

Coi/>!(itiea,  a  maritime  city  of  Mi'use- 
nia,  between  Asine  and  the  mouih  of  the 
river  Pamisus.  distant  Irom  Asine  40  fur- 
longs. Pans.  Mes. 

Colophon,  an  Ionic  dty  in  I.vdis,  He- 
rod, i :  between  Ephesus  and  Lebedos : 
From  LebedoB  SO  (iiriongs ;  from  Ephesus 
70  farlongs.  Strab.  xiv. 

CoLOPHONioRCH  PORTIT8,  u  haven  not 
far  from  Torone.  1  hue  v. 

Cop,K    ET   COPilB    LACPS.      CopiB   IS    a 

city  of  Bneoiia,  situate  on  the  north  part 
of  the  bike  Copais.  Strab.  ix.  Pans.  Bant. 

CoRABsis,  two  little  islands  on  the  west 
of  the  island  Patmoa.  Strab.  x. 

CoHCTRA,  now  called  Corlu,  bo  island 
over  against  Epirus,  whose  cost  purls  are 
opposiu-  lo  the  islands  callL-d  Sybnta,  and 
weal  partf  to  Ihe  haven  called  Onchimus. 
Strab, rii 

CoBEMUB,  a  town  of  the  lerritory  of 
Ephesus.  by  the  i«-aide,  near  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Cayatms.  Herod,  v, 
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river  (>]>hiBus.  wb^ni  it  entcrctb  intu  the 
lake  Copu«,  and  nul  I'lr  from  Uiu   bill 
Helicon.  Scr^  ii. 
CoHONT*,aciiy  ofAcBniBnii.  Thuc^.iv. 

CORTYTA,  ft  town  nenr  tlie  sea  iu  Loco- 
nio.  Tbuc.  iv. 

CoSTcus,  >  mounlain  in  the  Cberson- 
iiesu9  of  Erythm,  becween  Taos  UHi  Kry- 
thne.  Strab.  xiii. 

CoHTPKiSiUM,  a  promtHitorv  of  Messe- 
nio,  diaUat  from  Methane  lOO  furlong: 
in  Ibit  propiuDtory  stood  the  fort  of  Pylus. 
Faus.  Mes. 

Cos,  on  iabmd  vritb  >  citj  in  it  of  the 
iune  name.  It  belonged  to  the  Dorians 
of  Asia.  Herod.  L  Called  Coa  Menipidis 
(Tbuc.  viii.),  because  inbabiled  of  old  by 


tbe  MeropioDS.    It  lyeth  in  the  Carpathian 
"'Talk  X  :  opposite  to  Term^rtiini,  a 
promontory  of  thc<  Minilians.  Id. 


mpaign  t 


Ckakaoh,  a  ritf 
Tbessoly.  Strab.  ii.    The 
gmCberod  out  of  IJv.  xlii. 

CBAMii,apeoploof  Ccphallenia.  Thut.ii 
About  ibe  strut  of  that  island.    Strab.  i. 

CsATeRKI,  a  havi-n  nuar  tho  city  of 
PhoCTBB,  in  ^lia,  Thuc.  xiii. 

CtiCNiG,!.!.  tbe  Wells.a  place  in  Acor- 
nania,  not  for  from  Argos.  1'huc.  iii. 

Checba,  a  sea-town  of  Bceotia,  upon 
the  boy  of  Crisaa,  belonging  to  the  city 
ThespuB.  Strab.  ii.  Pans.  Ikcot. 

Cribha,  rKDE  SIND9  CitiaascB,  a  seu- 
tmm  of  Fbocis,  between  Cirrha  and  An- 
ticyra,  from  which  thf  bay  of  Corinth  is 
oiUed  also  tbe  Crimafiui  bay.  Stnib.  ix. 
This  bay  la  called  now  the  bay  of  Lopuutd. 

Ckytbota,  a  promontiiry  of  Acaraonia, 
lying  out  into  the  sea,  betiteeu  the  city 
Aiysteo,  and  tbe  mouth  of  the  river  Achu- 
loui.  Strab.  i. 

Cboctliok,  a  town  in  jEtolia,  of  tbe 
region  in  babit«d  by  thn  Apodoti.  Thuc.  iiL 

Ckoiuiton,  a  toicn  in  tbe  iitbnuis  of 
Corinth,  Thac.  iv.  Pans.  Cor. :  between 
Scbmuia  and  tbe  rocks  caUed  Scirontdes, 
and  conGneth  on  Megaiia,  Strab.  viii 

Cm.ADBS,  ialanda  in  the  il^EBn  sea, 
■0  coUod.  for  that  they  lie  round  about 
tbe  island  Delos.  Tbeir  number  and  or- 
der, according  to  Strabo,  in  Ihia  :  Helena, 
Ccoa,  Cytbnus,  Scriphus,  Ml'Ios,  Sipbniu, 
Cimolia,  Prepesinttua,  Olearus,  Naioa, 
Poroa,  S^rua,  Myconus,  Temis,  Androo, 
Gynraa.  Strab.  x. 

ClLLENE,  a  sm-lown  of  Elis  in  Pplo- 
ponneius,  belongine  to  the  city  of  Klis, 
and  where  thctr  shipping  lay,  60  fiirlonga 
diatant  from  Arexus :  Strab. vili :  and  from 
Etia  1 20  furlonga.  Paus.  ii.  Elioc.  Aleo  a 
'  I.  the  highest  in  Peloponnesus,  on 


the  conSues  of  Arou^  and  J 
Pbeneum.  Paus.  Arc 

Cdke,  Kcity  ofJEo^a.  oi 
Herod.!;  (lie  W  of  the  nu 
jEolii,  towards  Ionia,  as  m 
out  of  Strab.  liii. 

CrHos-BEMA,  a  promonton'  of  the  T&rv 
cian  Chersonneaus,  not  far  from  Abvdn: 
Thuc.  viii :  ovur  against  the  mouib  a  lii 
rirer  Bbodiua,  wbicb  titUelb  into  the  to 
between  Abydoa  and  Uantanum.    Stnk 

Ctnub.  a  town  of  Locris,  npon  tlx  m 
towards  Euboa,  belonging  to  the  city  il 
Opus,  distant  from  tbe  promontory  Cue- 
midea  SO  furlongs,  in  the  entrance  of  ttt 
bay  of  Opus.  Stab.  ix.  IJv.  xxviiL 

Ctmuiua.  a  terrilory  on  tbe  bdrdir  h»- 
tween  Argeia  and  Laconia,  toward  dif  la- 
aide,  containing  the  cities  Tfayre*  tnl 
Anthena.  Thuc.  r.  Pans.  Cor. 

CtI'BANTA.  a  maritime  toirn  of  Lkd- 
nia,  diatejit  &odi  Zarex  on  one  aide  J& 
furlonga,  from  Praaiac  on  the  oUier  XU 

FUUB.  I^c 

CvPBEi-A,  a  castle  in  I^jrhasia,  a  ISTi- 
tory  of  Arcadia,  near  to  Sciritit  of  Lvo- 
nia.  Thuc.  v. 

CTnRBtJS,  a  city  of  Blacedonio,  not  br 
from  Pella.  Thiic  u.  CyrrbesDe,  AU  k 
tbe  people  of  Cyrrboa  are  placed  thtm- 
abouta  by  Pliny  (iv). 

CvTiNivH,  a  city  of  Doria  on  the  sidt 
of  Famasaua.  Thuc  iii :  Strab.  ii. 

CvTBEHA,  an  island  opposite  to  JIalM, 
a  promontory  of  I^acooio,  anddiMantftam 
it  40  furlongs;  Strab.  viii:  opponl«  £- 
rcctiy  to  thp  city  Boca.  Biua.  Ik.  la  it 
arc  two  citiea,  Cythera  and  fli  aiiiliii 
Tbuc.  iv.  Paus.  Lac 

CiTRHira,  an  ialand,  one  of  the  Cvdite 
Vide  Cyoladcs. 


i '  Daodanus  ST  Dahdabuji. — Dasda- 
NUB  ia  a  city  on  tbe  aea-iidc,  from  Ahrdci* 
70  furlongs,  between  it  and  RhaetenBu. 
StraUxiii.  Itcontine^toi  Abydaa  Hervd. 
vii.— DAJtDAKUuiaaproroontaTTfaenNM 
Abydos  and  l>ardanD*.  Strab.  itiL 

Dascyub,  a  n^on  of  Bithrnia.  Ijin; 
upon  I*ropontis.  Ptolomy  amd  8Mb* 
mention  the  town  Diucycloa,  or  DaaeyliiB^ 
which  Strabo  siuth  Etandeth  uponttwUf 
Dnacyliria,  by  the  river  Khindacni.  Sttah 
xii.  It  was  a  provinc*  sntigen  to  llM  Vm- 
stans  in  the  time  of  XorxM.  and  giiMwari 
by  H^afattteit,  hia  UmMiuni.  1w^^— 


Daclu,  a  cilT  of  Phoc'iB,  on  ihe  viut 
of  Delphi,  upon  Ihe  river  Cephiasiu,  uiil 
M  the  foot  of  PvuBssug.  Strab.  ix.  Paiu. 
Pho,-. 

Deceleu,  a  town  in  Attica,  in  the  way 
between  OropuB  and  Athens,  itistant  Irom 
Atheni  120  furlongs,  uiil  not  much  moro 
from  Bmitii.  Thuc.  Tii. 

DELiitM,  a  temple  of  Apollo,  br  the 
■ea  »ideinthetcrntoryofTanagra:  Thuc 
i*.  Paul.  Bovt. :  opposite  to  Chalcis  of 
KnbiEa.  Herod,  ri. 

Sblos,  an  island,  ajid  in  it  a  citv  with  b 
temple  conaecratKd  to  Apollo,  'thuc.  iii. 
A  ia  diatant  from  Andros  1 5  miles,  and  an  , 
anny  from  Myoonns.  Plio.  iv.  i 

Delphi,  a  city  oF  Phocis,  bmona  for 
Ac  tamjdt!  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  It  ' 
■tandelh  at  the  ftwt  of  tht^  hill  I'araaMni ; 
BenxL  Tiii ;  on  the  south  part  of  the  hill : 
SintiL  iz :  thre«Kore  futiongs  (tota  the 
■M.  Pans.Phoc 

DsLramicH,  a  lava  in  the  isle  Chios, 
kst  fiv  from  the  city  CMus,  and  by  the 
■sa-aide.  Tbuc  viii. 

DercSI.  b  people  of  Tbroce. 

DicxA,  a  city  of  Thrace,  between  Ab- 
dera  and  Marooea.  Herod,  vii. 

Dicnon,  a  pooplc  in  Mount  Athoa. 
Thuc  nil. 

DiOM,  a  city,  and  in  it  a  temple  of  Jn- 
l^ter,  nandtug  at  the  sea-aide,  at  the  foot 
of  OlympniL  Thuc.  iv.  Strab.  Epii.  rii. 
Al«>  a  city  in  Mount  Athos.  Thue.  iv. 
-  DoBEHna,  a  city  of  Pieonia,  at  the  fout 
•f  Cerdne.  Hiuc  ii. 

Douche,  a  ci^  of  the  PeirhiEbianB,  i 
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Dbabekds,  a  dty  oTEdonia,  beyond  the 
rivii-r  Strymon.  Thuc  i. 

Dbecahdh,  a  promontory  of  the  ieUnd 
Coj^  distant  Irma  the  city  Cos  200  fur- 
longs. Strab.  air. 

UniMTSMA,ui  island  lying  before  Cla- 
lomens.  Thuc.  Tiii.  liv.  xxxviii.  Vide 
Clazomeiue. 

Droi,  a  people  oTThrace. 


Ihe  VI 


ifElia.  strab.  V 


,  Pans.  Aeh. 


called  Cambun 

Q  the  SI 


^,..»»..<^  ..  ...Q...M  .^.,  ...^  — —.  ...Je  of 
the  hin  PinduB,  on  the  north  of  the  Am- 
jfaQoehians,  and  conltning  on  Phthiotii  of 
Thensly.  Strab.  ii.  i. 
I  Ddbis,  a  region  confining  on  the  Meli- 
I  Hia,  and  with  a  niuTow  comer  running  in 
I  between  them  and  Fhocis.  Herod,  viii.  It 
Katii  on  the  east  part  of  PamoAsus,  and 
divideth  the  Locrians  called  UzdIh!,  &am 
liu  Locrians  called  Opuutians.  It  was 
oaBed  Tetrapolis,  because  it  contained 
tbMe  four  cities,  Erineus,  Boiuin,  Cyti* 
idtnn, and PioduB.  S(rab.ix.  TheDonnns 
are  alio  a  nation  in  Asia,  by  the  sca-idde. 
Ubuik  to  Caria,  of  which  were  numberul 
tte  innabilants  of  the  iabmds  Khodes  and 
Ooi,  and  Ihe  cities  Cnidus  and  Halicar- 
Saana.  Strab.  liv. 

DoBHODB  Campus,  a  Lii^  champaign 
brtlie  aide  ofthe  river  Hebrus  in  Thrace, 
Mere  Xerxes  passing  on  towards  Greece, 
'  hii  mighty  irmy.  Horod.  vii. 


ECBINADES,  islands  lying  io  and  out 
before  the  mouth  of  the  riter  Acbelous. 
Thuc.  iii.  Strab.  x. 

Edohu,  a  region  of  Thrtkcc.  lying  to 
the  river  I^trymon  and  tbe  sea:  it  hod  in 
it  Amphipolis,  Drabescus,  and  other  cities ; 
Thuc.  i :  by  which  tbe  situation  thereof 
may  be  sufficiently  understood. 

En>ollENE,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  not  fhr 
from  Doberus.  Thuc.  ii.  Plin.  iv. 

Eios,  a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  river 
Strymon.  Herod,  vii.  In  the  mouth  of 
Strymon,  S5  fiirlongs  from  Amphipolis. 
Thae.  iv, 

Blxi,  a  sea-town  in  .^Colis  belonging 
to  the  city  of  Pergamus,  disluil  from  the 
month  of  the  river  Caicus  towards  lonin. 


Ei.ATkiA,  a  city  of  Phocis,  by  the  river 
Cephissus,  con  lining  on  the  Locrians. 
Strnb.  ix.  Pans.  Phoc.  It  standeth  in  tbe 
straits  of  the  Phocesn  motmtoins.  Id. 

KL.EI.TBBELS,  a  town  oF  Atdca,  between 
Gleusis  and  Flalva,  on  the  border  of  At- 
tica. Pans.  Att.  Idem  Bieot. 

Ehzva,  a  city  of  CbersonnesuB  to  the 
north  ofLemnos.  Herod.  vL 

Eledbib,  a  sea-town  of  Attica:  Strnb, 
the  conilnes  of  Mcgaria,  Pans. 


Att. 
Rua.    Elis  and  Messenia  a 


sea,  by  the  river  Neda.  Strab.  viii.  Elis, 
the  priuctpsl  i^ty  thereof,  is  distant  from 
the  sea  120  furlongs,  and  from  Ulympia 
almost  300.  Paus.  Elinc.  extrem. 

Ellombhub,  a  town  in  Keritum  of  the 
territory  of  Leucodia.  Thuc  iii. 

Elvmiots,  Elimbu.— a  natim  of  Ma- 
cedonia, which  Ptolomy  placeth  on  the 
sea-side  uiion  the  Ionian  goK — Livy  hath 
the  city  Elimeia  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains Cambanii,  and  by  the  river  Aliac- 

Embaids,  a  town  of  Eryllinua,  Thuc 
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iii :  on  (bo  part  towud  Leibo*.  as  Buy  Ik-  | 
prob^l;  caDJrcniT«d  bj  the  hisrorir. 

E!C1PE^^  ■  titer  at  Tbeastlv,  vhicb 
fkllelh  inlo  Ihe  riier  F«i>eiu-  titrod.  viL 
Bui  Afm  it  rweiTFth  into  itwif  tbe  nt«r 
of  A[ui]aiiiu,  that  paueth  by  Pharulus. 
Stnb.  HiL  It  risetb  in  tbe  moontaui  , 
Olhrri.  U  ib. 

EoBDiA.  >  n^on  arHandoma.  bMwwn  ' 
ibc  Lynccadaiii  and  Tbessaloiiica  (or 
"nMnns),  in  Ibe  ny  call«l  leDatia.  ibat 
]ead«lh  from  Etadamiina  lu  Thoralotiica. 
Slralkiii. 

Efheidk,  an  Ionic  dtT  in  Lrdi*:  He- 
nd.  i:  II  tbe  moutb  of  the  nxer  Cais- 
tus.  on  [he   ode  tonrds  Myeale.  Slrab. 

Ephire,  a  diy  of  The«prolis,  npOD  the 
rlTBT  ThyimU.  Smb.  riL  Thnc.  l  Also 
a  city  of  Afrnci*.  Stnb.  lii.  t, 

£puil)oni«,  n  city  aOemi^  called 
Dyrrachium,  now  Durum,  situate  on  rhe 
Ionian  golf,  amongst  the  Tanlanlii,  lUvri- 
nnsThuci:  next  without  the  bay  called 
Ithiiicns.  Saab.  Tii. 

EnDlDRCi,  adCy  of  Argeia  by  the  u?a- 
■ide,  in  the  inmost  put  or  the  Sarooian 
bay.  Strab.  liu. 

£l>iDirRiTS  Ijxeka,  a  maritime  city  of 
Laconia.  in  ibe  bajflT  Areoa.300^iriDDga 
from  the  promiralory  of  Males.  Pauj.  Lk. 

Erx,  a  city  in  Erytfanra,  between  Teos 
and  CasyslDSL.  Sttab.  liiL 

ESEiisrs,  a  city  in  tb«  isle  I^sbos,  be- 
tween PriTba  and  the  promontory  S^rium. 
Stnb.  xiiL 

Eretiua,  a  dly  of  Enbcea,  between 
Cbalcis  and  Gerestud  :  Strah.  a  ;  opposite 
to  Oropiu  in  Anica.  Id.  ix. 

EalooR,  a  riier  of  Macedonia,  ari«iig 
in  Dlyiis  and  blling  into  th«  riier  Axiui. 
lii.  xixix.  Smb.  lii. 

ERIXEI7S,  a  dty  of  Dorii.  Thac  i : 
Stnb.  ii.  Also  a  luien  in  the  territory  of 
Rbrpes  in  Aehaia.  Thnc  viL  Pau^  Ach. 

ERTTHR.X,  an  Ionic  dM'.  Herod.  L 
It  slandetb  in  the  mtdsl  of  the  Qtersm- 


ecnun  islands  called  Hipft.  Stnb.  xiiL 
Alao  a  (own  in  the  rooGnes  of  Attica,  not 
far  from  Platiea.  Thuc.  iii.  Herod,  ix. 

EBtiona.  a  region  of  Thesuly,  confin- 
ing on  the  monntMn^  Olympus  and  Ossa. 
Herod,  i.    It  b  the  west  part  of  Thcsalv, 


and  lieth  between  mount  Hndns  and  tit 
amer  Hacedooie.  StnL  ix. 

EiriMXa,  an  island  lying  oppoidte  to  the 
malincnl  of  Atlira.  and  BiDolia,  and  Id- 
frill  exiendii^;  from  Sunium  as  far  as 
*"        *       Tbe  length  of  it  is  ndoaed 


frotn  the  promoolAry  CiMtuui 
montory  Gerx-stnd^  Coacava  EirB(E>.i* 
»II  that  Aore  that  u  from  the  Euripoi  I>i 
Gertnitns.   Stnb.  x.     Hemlona  mikKh 


Hervd.  lii.    It  se 

hollow  bei 

EvcHcs,  a  riier,  which  risinfE  amMvA 
the  Boii,  a  oatioa  of  .£tolia,  ninnetb  tni 
Chalcis  and  Calrdoo.  and  then  bending 
toward  the  west  ^  FleoTOB,  into  tlut  «■ 
Strab.  I. 

Etmorraa.  a  river  of  Tacooia,  lisiiiE  >■> 
the  territory  of  Heg^o^ioKa.  and  jaaiEC 
bv  the  dly  of  Lantdcmoa,  on  the  tail 
side  of  it,  falteth  into  the  sea  near  Htka. 
between  Gjlhiom  and  Aerw.  Strab.  liit 
AL°o  a  riier  of  ThRealv,  tisng  ont  <f  dM 
hill  CitariDB.  and  Ulmg  into  the  rim 
IVneiis.  SlrahL  lii.  Ep. 

EtramKEo,  a  naaon  of  JEiotians.  ow 
of  Ihe  three.  Apodoti.  b^ne  tboae  thit 
dwelt  toward  the  sea;  Ophionei.  ibov 
loward  Ihe  Melians:  Tbtic.  iiL  Earr- 
lanes  therefore  most  be  those  tovanl 
AgTuris  and  Alhamania. 

GALEPera.  a  dtv  not  &r  from  Tontn 
The  Beet  of  Xer 

^jnpelm 
ToTone,  Galepsns,   Srrmyh,  Ite. 
Herod,  tii. 

GAFSELra.  a  dty  of  TInce.  ool  &r 
from  jVmphipolis.  Thnc.  ii.  Ortriim 
thinketb  it  the  suae  wilh  Galepstu:  bU 
it  it  more  probable  by  the  hinorr  to  b* 
■nolber. 

GaRciBa,  a  prcanontoTy  in  Asia.  MO 
fnrlongs  within  the  promontory  of  I^cnu, 
and  is  the  beginning  of  the  bay  of  Ad»- 
myltin-D,  properly  so  called.  Strab,  iSL 

GEassTCt,  a'promonlory  of  Eokn. 
Genestus  and  Petalia  are  oppoiitr  to 
Soninm,  a  promonloTT  of  Atdea.  Stiak  t. 
Gerzatus  is  between  the  city  Styna  and 
Bretria.  Id.  x 

Gerameia,  a  hill  in  Ueevia,  near  it* 
tiitivncc  of  tbe  Isihmax.  Tbuc  i.  ?ua 
Att. 

Gi^atrs.  a  city  in  lonik,  nou-  tbe  noon- 
tain  Mycale.  Thuc  liiL 

GlGONrs.  a  promonlnry  not  far  IVui 
Potiiliea.  Time.  iL  Hnrod.  iii. 

GoHPBi.  acilv  of  Theanlv.in  tbe  Iv- 
gion  called  Estiotis .  Strab.'ix :  near  to 
the  spiings  of  Penena.  Plin.  it.  Tbe  IMV- 
est  of  (be  Tbessulisn  dues  to  Epirw.  Lii. 


GoHima,  a  dty  of  the 


Thoualy,  at  tho  foat  of  Olympus  :  Stnb. 
ix. :  in  UiB  entnuico  tn  Temps  :  Polyb. 
xrii.  Ut.  iUv.;  SO  miles  duUtnt  from 
r^w,  lir.  xxxvi.  Gonnus  u  in  the 
eotnuiee  out  of  Maeedonu  throagh  the 
Ferrhatbuiu  into  Thusaaly.  Hprod.  vii. 

GoBTTKU,  B  cily  of  Macedonin,  not  far 
from  the  hill  Ccrdno.  Thuc  ii. 

GluiilcOB,  a  liver  in  Hellespont,  rising 
in  Haunt  I<li  neur  unto  Scepsis,  Bnii  fdl- 
iogiolo  Propontia,  betwixen  thecityPri- 
uHia  and  the  moulh  of  the  nvnT  Maepus. 
Stnb.  xiii. 

Qkebtohii,  a  region  of  Macedonia, 
joining  to  Mygdonio,  in  which  riiietii  the 
river  Cbedorus.  HwmL  riL 

QruiDB.  a  SDinll  island,  one  of  the  Cy- 
dwiea.  Vide  Cycbaea. 

GTwron,  ■  cily  of  PerrhffibiH,  at  the 
fbot  of  Olj-mpna  Strab.  ii  :  before  Gon- 
ima  to  such  aa  come  out  of  Macedonia 
Ijy  tho  mountains  uolled  Cambunii.  Lit. 


GYTHiiril,  a  city  of  Lnconia,  tho  har- 
bour of  the  lAcedxuionian  Hhipping,  Ih;- 
tween  Asine  and  Acriie  Strab.  viit:  dis- 
tant 230  furiongs  from  the  pruinontory  of 
T^marua.  Pans.  Iac. 


one,  S50  furlong  from  Asine,  Paus.  Cor. 

HAUABTDS,acilyorBu»tiD.by  the  aide 
of  the  lake  Copais,  lowanls  Uelicon,  Strab. 
ix.  It  oonfineth  on  the  territory  of  Tbes- 
pite.  Fain.  BceoL 

RaucAHHiBscs,  a  city  of  the  Dorians 
in  Aaia.  Herod,  i.  In  the  bottom  oF  the 
Cenuinion  bay.  Smb.  xir. 

ILtLlMUS,  a  (own  of  Attica,  next  after 
Ftwleron,  towards  the  prouiunlnry  of  Ha- 
mma.  Strab.  ix.  In  this  town  was  Thu- 
cydidea  bom,  the  aathor  of  this  hiatotT' 

HAUsi.BNfi,  a  town  in  the  island  CoE, 
near  onto  the  promontory  of  Idujter. 
Strab.  ilv. 

ILaitAxrrnB,  a  city  of  Troaa,  under  the 
promontory  of  Iicctus.  Strab.  xiii. 

H^HMATtra,  a  city  in  the  continent,  ovor 
■gainai  Meihymuaof  Iicsbus.  Thue.  viiL 

HAKPAQittK,  a  place  on  the  conline!i  of 
Kiapni  and  Cj'siciis.  Strab.  xiii. 

Hebbcs,  a  nver  of  Thrace,  falling  into 
the  *e>  lietwoen  jEnus  and  Donscua. 
Herod,  rii 

Hblema,  an  island,  one  of  the  C^clades, 
adjacent  to  the  conUneiit  of  Attica,  uid 
extending  from  Sunium  to  Tborlcus. 
Strab.  X. 

VOt.  IX. 


from  .^!gium  40  furlones.  Pans,  Ach. 

IIeixm,  a  Laconic  city,  by  the  side  of 
the  river  Eurotos,  not  bi  Irom  the  sen  : 
Strab.  viiii  riietant  from  Qythium  100 
furlongs,  and  from  Acriie  30.    Paus.  I«c. 

Ubkma,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  in  the  con- 
fines of  Elis,  upon  the  river  Alphcus. 
Polyb.  iv.  Paus.  Arc.  It  coofineth  on 
Mcgalopolia;  and  the  river  Ladon  runneth 
witbin  ]  S  furlongs  of  it.  Paus.  Arc 

Hreucleia,  n  cit^-  of  the  Melians,  btdic 
by  the  Laccdiemonuuis,  within  tbc  strait 
oF  Tbermopylte,  disUnt  from  it  40  fur- 
longs, and  from  the  sea  SO.  Thue.  iii. 
Strab.  ii.  Abio  a  city  in  the  hay  of  Lat- 
mus,  between  Miletus  and  Fyrrhi,  distant 
from  Fyrrha  100  furlongs.  Strab.  xir. 
Also  a  city  of  Sinlii,  a  people  of  Mace- 
donia, called  Heracleia  Sinlico.  Lir.  xlv. 

UERiaoNE.  a  maritime  rity  io  Ai^ia, 
betneen  Asine  and  Tnezeu.  Stmb.  riiL 
Paus.  Cor.  From  it  is  named  the  bov  of 
Hermione,  which  hath  in  it  in  order  inrae 
three  dtiea;  Asine,  Hennione,  Trcmen.  Id. 
Bnt  Strabo  seemeth  to  make  the  bay  of 
Hermione  to   begin  at  the  promontory 


I 


Scyllxum.ond  to  end  at  Epidaurus. 
Iowa.  Strab.  xiv.  It  runneth  through 


;  jlColis  from 


Hbrxds,  a  river  dividing  JKoi 

lua.  Strab.  xiv.  It  runneth  thro  ^ 

plains  that  lie  before  the  city  Bardia,  and 

entereth  the  sea  by  PhocBJO,  Herod,  i. 

Hebsii,  the  people  of  a  city  of  the  Locri 
Oiohe.  Thuc.  lii. 

Hestijba,  a  city  of  EolxeB,  not  far  from 
th.e  promontory  Ceneum.  Strab.  x.  Tho 
territory  of  Hestica  is  called  Hestiatia, 
and  is  over  against  Thcssaly,  as  may  ap- 
pear out  of  Herod,  vii. 

Ht£1.  the  people  of  a  city  of  tho  Locri 
Oxolffi.  Thuc.  iiL 

HvAMPOi-is,  a  city  of  Phocia,  confining 
on  Abas,  a  city  of  the  Locrians  of  Upua. 
Paua.  Phoc 

HYHL£,a  town  of  Attica,  on  the  confines 
of  Platjeis.  Herod,  ii.  Thuc  iii.  Vide 
(Enoe.  Aisoa  town  of  Argeia,  OH  llie  con- 
fines of  Tegea,  in  the  way  between  IVigea 
and  Argos.  Paus.  Cor. 


Iasdb,  a  maritime  city  of  Asia,  sitllalo 
in  an  island  near  to  the  continent :  Strab, 
xiv;  in  that  bay  which  on  tho  side  to- 
wards Miletus  halh  Poudenm  for  bound, 
and  on  the  other  lude  tho  city  Mindus. 
Polyb.  xvL  The  bay  is  called  Sinus  Har- 
gileaticus.  Id. 

ICAHUS,  or  trARiA,  nn  island  on  the 
west  of  Ifae  isle  SanioH  ;  Strab.  i.  disliuit 
from  it  1 0  furlongs.  Id.  xiv. 
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iiuon  the  nun  •'■"■ 
[irotttbly  wnj. 

fallelh  inia  t!> 
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n.a  far  from  thf 

.11-..  Thuc.  vlii.     It  is 

^  Tl  mill's,  and  IW>m 

.  .    ilriii  lielh  beCoro  iW 

..<!■.■-.  I'lin.i». 

-inni.-  i.iwn  of  Thmuwdy, 

II  liiit .  iKit  Ikr  frnm  Dem*- 

U11  ioh^iiCKl  b;  the  Grp- 

by  thii  gp«-Bide,  reaching 

•-,,■——  a  prnmoiDOoUiry  of  Mile- 

,  (bo  eoulh.  to  Phonca  anil   thn 

4f  (ho  rivvr  tlrnnus  un  ihi?  north. 

_>N  otiLP,  Tlie  Ionian  pnlf,  or  chc 
a  ««a,  in  the  nUnost  part  of  the  Ailri- 
M,  beoinmng  at  the  Upnuman  moun- 
K  Strah.  Til. 

,  I.  on  islaDil  oa  thf'  const  of  Crc-rc, 
ally  distant  AvmllMrtssia  and  Anajihi'. 

le  of  a  d(y  of  the 

[  IsMAHiK,   a    laki<    in    Thrare,    between 
la  anil  Mamnr*.  Hi-roiL  Tii 

""  in  the  ul»  CorcynL  TlniP. 
r  iiL 

Iraica,  an  itianit  over  a^nst  Cephalic- 
nia,  and  nrar  to  it,  StraK  t. 

Ithomk.  a  UU  in  Mraimia.  near  the 
•n,  and  on  it  a  dty,  which  ms  afWmrd 
As  diadel  of  th*  dty  ilcaavae,  that  was 
boib  aArr  ihn  IVlnpaoM^an  war  bv 
I^PMiinmiila*.  Pain.  Mm. 

T.icoin*.  a  rfpooiif  IVIoiMinnosQi,  mo- 
lanc  on  Mrosvoia.  Anrna,  and  Amdia; 
emk  tW  :  dividnl  fVviu  th«  mniim-  of 
ll<8»liig»fa  of  Aradia  b/  the  rivtr'Al- 


LuTTER,  the  I 
L  ihe  isle  Cos.  Strab.  xti 

I.iCEDJlMoN,  the  head  i 
1.11  ihp  west  side  of  the  ri' 
iiioU!  from  the  aea,  beneath  tbr  ■ 
Tiivgettu.  Strab.  viii.  Polyb.  r, 

L ADB, a amail  island  lying  bd 
Miletus.  Hervd.  yL  Tbuc  viiL  BMa^Aa. 

L*DOK,  a  riTer  rising  in  the  tiiBlmj  J 
Cleiuir  in  Arcadia,  passing  by  lfc»  kMr 
of  tleriHL,  uid  falling  into  lk«  imr 
Peneus  in  EUb  near  to  Fylns.  Fan  An 
M  EL  ii 

LAGtts*.  an  island  on  the  weM  ^Ae 
island  Ion.  Strab.  x. 

Lahpsacus,  a  maridme  rity  in  BcDo- 
pont,  tirom  Abydoi  towarda  Propaata 
distant  170  furlonga.  Stndi.  liiL 

LAODlreA,  a  town  of  the  lEiiitDrj  rf 
Orestis  in  Areadia.  Thuc  i». 

Lahissa.  a  city  of  Thessoly.  on  the  rim- 
PenpiiB.  Strab,  ii.  Also  a  city  of  Tw|B, 
bctnecn  Achoiiim  and  Colons.  Strakxiii. 

Latmch,  and  the  B*v  of  LAinca— 
LftCmuB,  a  mountain  at  the  bcictnm  of  lb« 


tcmtory  oi 
endelh  at  the  nromoDlory  ot  Pyrrh*  be- 
tween whicb  ptacea.  by  the  thorr.  it  iittU 
furloDRK,  wid  stnught  over  but  30,  Stnh 
W.  Latmusis  aUoanialanil  in  th«  {■!(>, 
as  ippvareth  by  Thne.  ii :  but  I  nn  find 
no  mention  of  it  in  any  other  author. 

I^trMCH,  a  mouQtwn  and  town  IB 
Attica  not  ikr  frum  Sunium,  bMwtHi 
Sunium  and  Athens.  Pans.  AIL  Th* 
.ithenJBJU  bad  silror  nunea  in  tlua  moun- 
tain. Thuc.  Herod. 

Lmsi,  a  nation  dwelling  on  the  rinr 
Slrymon,  and  the  border  l>etween  Thai* 
and  Macedonia.  Thnc  ii. 

Lebkdos,  an  Ionic  raty  in  I.j'dia :  He- 
rod, i  ;  situate  on  the  aea-elde,  betwnv 
CoUopbon  and  Teos,  distant  frum  vaotl  110 
furionm.  Strab.  xir. 

LecoMVii,  a  haven  of  the  CorinlUm 
in  the  Criauean  or  Corinthian  bay.  Dt- 
tween  Lechrum  and  Cenehreiw  is  tea- 
lained  the  Corinthian  isthnms.  Paus.  Cer. 

Lbctts,  a  city  and  proinontory  of  Ttva*. 
the  bp^nniog  of  the  bay  of  Ad/atnyttin*- 
Strab.  xiv. 

Leknos,  an  islant 
on  the  east  of  the  n 
Ihe  ihadov  of  the  mouDtain  falleth  H 
toon  upon  it.  PliiL  in.  Strab.  tiL  Sf. 

Lsrtaux,  a  eity  of  Klia,  40  fait — 
from  tile  an  :   Paon.  EL  il:    ~~  ''" 
finm  of  Arcadia.  Thuc  *. 
I      Lewjs.  am  island,  one  of  ths  8] 
'  near  U  etnos.  Smb.  x. 


n  Imgth  lieliTepii  Lwtus  uid  Cuise 
560  rurlongfe.  ud  ii  in  eompaEs  1 1 00  fur- 
I    iMupk  Strab.  AuL 

utocAi,  K  neniiuniU,  disUnt  from  Ac- 
tiaiB  310  farlonn :  Strab.  i :  now  u 
ialMld,  Biid  c^led  SaoLa  Mrnin. 

LEtiiTnu.  ft  (oWD  in  BiEiitu,  bedcntii 
FUuM  and  Thtspiie.  Strab.  ii.  Also  i 
town  of  I.ACu[iia  la  the  MrasraUn  bur. 
between  Thurides  and  Cardimiyle,  dutant 
from  Cuxlamjfle  GO  ftirloiigs  and  from 
THuaniH  940.  Sln.\i.  tiiL  l>n       *    - 

Lehomka,  the  moKl  easier 
of  Uie  ule  Corcyra,  opposite 
piiird  Sybola.  Strab.  vil 

T.tT.;lA,  a  city  of  Pliocis,  diatnnt  from 
Helphi  by  Parnaaiua  18U  furlongs.  I'aus. 
Phoc. 

latinxi,  a  city  on    the   confini 
A^>ia,un  thenest  to  the  river Aehelous, 
■■  may  be  gathenid  out  of  Thnc.  iii. 

LiHDD,  ■  city  of  the  ialand  Khodes, 
Btuate  on  the  right  hand  tu  them  that  uul 
frTRD  the  dty  of  Uhodea  southward,  t^lrab. 

Liaaua,  a  sidbU  river  of  Thrace,  between 
-  Hfuombiia  and  Slryma.  Herod,  vii. 

LocKl,  ■  nation  of  Grew?,  whereof 
jMrt,  called  Locri  OwIie,  inhabit  on 
weatof  Fima!t3U»,andcDntitie  on  .^tolia: 
'  Strab.  ia :  and  the  other  part,  called 
Xocri  Opmitii,  are  divided  (rom  thi)  Ozolai 
bf  Lbe  monnUios  Pamissiui  and  the  re- 
MOO  of  Doris.  Id.  ix.  Part  of  tho  Opnn- 
aans  are  called  Epicncmidcs,  for  ihat  tbey 
dwell  near  the  promontory  called  Cne- 

LoBTTlA,  a  city  in  the  oppoeile  nmri- 
gent  to  Ithndes.  between  Ctiidus  and 
Fll}'aeu»,  wherp  the  *hore  bepfinneth  lo 
tpm  northward  :  titrab.  xiv  :  distant  30 
milcti  from  Rhodes.  Liv.  xlv. 

Ltcadm,  a  mountain  in  Arcadia,  near 
■o  the  CDafines  ofLsconia  and  Megalopolis, 
Patu.  Arc :  not  far  from   Te^a.  Strab. 


that  leftdith  from  ApoUoma  to  Ther 
BtrakTU. 

IiYDlDS,  a  river  of  Macedonie.  Lydius 
and  Aliacmon  meeting  in  one,  dirido  Bot- 
[wa  ttoie  Macedonie.  Herod,  til 

L1MCD8,  a  re^on  and  city  of  the  tipper 


Th.-9!      , 

Madttos,  a  city  in  the  Tbracian  CheT' 
sonnenus.  Between  Seslos  and  Hadytna 
U  the  shorteBt  cut  over  the  Hellenpont,  of 
Dot  above  7  furlongs.  Herod,  vu. 

MXANDEH,  a  river  of  Cariai  the  month 
of  it  is  53  furlongs  from  Pyrrha,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  I^tmiun  bay.  Strab.  idv. 

Il£Di,  a  people  of  Thrace,  bordering  oa 
Macfldouie.  Pelyb.Thuc.  ii. 

MxsAjjuk,  a  lerrritory  of  Arcadia,  be- 
lirnging  to  the  city  Mienalus,  which  city  ia 
about  TO  fnrlongR  from  Megaiopolis.  Faiu. 

AIagnbsia.  a  city  of  Tbcsaaly,  the  ter- 
ritory whereof  extendeth  from  the  moun- 
tain Ossa  and  the  lake  Btebeis  to  the 
mountain  Pelion.  Strab.  ii.  Before  the 
continent  of  Magnesia  Ueth  the  island 
ScyntbuB.  Herod.  viL  Also  a  city  of  Ionia 
cajled  Magnetua  on  Meander,  above  the 
dtv  of  Myus.  Strab.  xiv. 

Mali!a.  a  promoulury  of  Laconia,  be- 
tween which  and  Tcnaru*  is  compre. 
hended  the  Loconian  hay.  Strab.  riii.  Also 
the  most  southern  promontory  of  Lesbo*, 
opposite  to  Came.  Strab. : 


against  ErelriaorEubn>a:  Herod,  vi :  be- 
tween Uhainnus  and  Brauron,  Strab.  ixi 
equally  distant  &om  Athens  imd  from 
Car^-stus  in  Eubmt.  Faus.  Att. 

Maratbuba,  an  iihwd  lying  before 
Clazomenip.  Thnc.  viii.    VideClaxomeSK. 

Mam 


I 


Bty  of  Thrace,  lying  to 
Xerxes,   after  he   bad 


MEVrBBRKA,    a 

bay  of  Torone,  serving  for  the  shipping  of 
the  oity  Olynthus.  Strab.  EpJt.  ni  The 
Heet  of  Xerxes  being  come  ^wut  Ampelns, 
(this  is  aproiDonlury  near  Torone),  passed 
bv  those  cities,  Torune,  Galepsns,  tiermyla, 
jdecybema,  &c  Herod,  vii. 

MitVEoN,  a  city  of  Amphitoohia,  on  tho 
west  of  the  river  Achelous,  The  army  of 
the  Peloponnesians  having  passed  the  nver 
Achelous,  out  of  jli^tolia,  went  on  into 
AgTBis  by  these  cities  in  order,  Fhjtia, 
M^eon,  and  Limna'a.  Thuc.  iii. 

Ueoalopous,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  boilt 
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Bfter  ibc  PElDpoiineHian  vta  by  Epuni' 
luinina.  Tfao  tcrriTory  thtrcnf  cuntincth 
on  LacDiiM,  Mcssenis,  Kemt.  Orchome- 
nus,  Muitineu,  mil  Tcge*.  It  atandeth 
on  the  riVEf  HplUaon,  not  far  from  Al- 
phoU3.  Pmis.  Arc. 

Mgoira,  b  ritj  confining  with  Attica 
at  Eleusis,  dislaat  from  thoaea  IS  furlongs. 
PituB.Alt.  titrab.viii. 

Mei^as.  ■  rirtir  ind  a  biy  into  which  it 
entercth,  on  thb  west  of  the  ThnuHan 
ChprsonnesUB.  Hcrud.  vii. 

UEI.BNA,  B  pTDiDontorv  «F  the  islond 
Chios,  oTeragoiniit  the  isle  Fiyn.  Slrsb-xv. 

Meuenses  uid  tlis  Mt^jAK  Bat. — 
The  MEUENHEa  are  next  tn  Thr'uial}' 
muthwanL  Stnib,  viii — The  Mklian  liAlr 
beffinneth  at  the  promontory  CaemitlfS. 

Heutia,  b  city  of  Thesaaly,  oeiir  ihe 
rirer  Enipeue,  Slrab.  ix:  between  Fbor- 
Balus  and  UcRutcia.  Thuciv. 

Melob,  an  island,  one  of  thu  CycladTO. 
Vide  Cydadeii  dietBiit  frotn  thQ  promon- 
tory SoylJirum  700  forlonga.  Slrao.  fc 

Mehdk,  k  city  in  tJie  Cheraonnesas  o< 
Fnlltftie,  Herod,  viiibetwpen  Aphrylisand 
Sdone.  Slrab.  EpiL  vii. 

Mebbehbria,  n  maridme  rity  of  Thrace, 
near  DoiiMnu,  the  last  on  ttao  shore  of 
Uoriscus  lovardi  the  neeu  Herod,  vii. 

MesbOIIA.  a  region  an  the  west  part  of 
Feloponnraus,  connning  on  Elis,  Arcadia, 
and  Laconio,  divided  troni  Elis  on  tbe 
parts  to  the  aoa,  by  the  river  Ncda,  and 
confining  with  I^eotiiaal  Thurides.  Strab. 
viil  pBua.  Mess.  Of  the  Hessian  boy, 
the  first  town  is  Anine,  tbe  lust  Thurides. 
Id.  TiiL  The  city  of  Messina  was  built 
after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  by  Epniui' 
QOndaa.ando'Uiehilllthoine.  Paiig.Mess 
Vide  Ithome. 

Methone,  b  city  of  Macpdonia,  40  fur 
km^  froiD  FydDB.  Strab.  Ejiit.  viL  Also 
B  city  in  A^gii,  between  Lpiduurus  and 
Tntaen,  Stab.  viii.  situate  in  a  CherBon- 
neaus,  belonging;  to  the  Tnesenians.  I'^aus. 
Cor.  Strabo  calleth  it  Methana.  AUu  a 
maritime  eity  of  Messcnin,  between  tbe 

Emmonlorics  Coryphasium  and   Acrltas, 
trab.  viii.  Faui.  Cur.    Fausanius  calleth 
it  Mothone.     It  is  now  called  Modono. 
MEBSAm,  the  people  of  a  city  of  1 
Locri  OxalEc.  Thuc.  ii. 

UsTHTDHiDii,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  ci 
fining;  on  Mantinna,  distant  from  Megalo- 
polis 170  liirloDgs.  Faus.  Arc 

Uetbynha,  a  city  of  Losbos,  betnreen 
iho  promontories  Sigriirm  and  Malea.  dis- 
tant from  HalvB  310  furlonga,  anil  from 
"'  -■      WO.  Bt»b.uii. 


UtLETUH,  an  Ionic  dEy  of  C3rli,4 . 
farthermost  towards  the  svuth  ^  IIei«d.[: 
Poudeum,  in  the  T^imi>n  bai- 
Strab.  xiv. 

Mimas,  a  hill  in  the  Chersonnesns  of 
rythraa,  between  the  cities  Erydint 
Id  Cluomcnn.  Strab.  xiii. 

MiMDCs,  a  maritime  city  of  Carta,  bc- 
iween  the  promontory  of  Auypalra  and 
tbe  city  lasua.  fitrab.  xiv. 

MlHOE,an  island, as Thncyili(iec;arri> 

intory.  Bs  Slrsbo  saitli :   that  mafccik 

sum  B  haven.  Strab.  ix.    Thuc  ii. 

.  tbe  chief  dty  of  Lrdos, 
between  Metbymna  and  Milra, 
distant  from  Malea  70  furlongs,  tnoi 
Came  130  furlongs.  Strab.  liiL 

MoLOBStAHR,  B  people  of  Epsnia.  Thur. 
i:  dwellingbytheriver  Acheron.  liv.vm. 

MoLTCREiA,  ■  dty  of  the  Idcri  OnlB, 
an  the  sea-ude,  next  to  AntirrUain,  M 
thi' part  (award  Evenua.  Paus.  Fhoc. 

Mdnitcbia,  a  promonlury  of  Anica, 
which,  with  PeireieuB,  made  Uie  harboir  J 
the  Athenian  ship[Hng.  wiiii  thtee  &ir 
havens  witbin  it.  Strab.  ii. 

M ICALB,  a  promnntor;  over  agidnM  tlw 
isle  Samos.  Hemd.  i.  A  uoanlain  aau 
10  Priene,  opposite  to  Samin,  which  wilk 
Posideum,  a  promontory  of  Samoc,  miketb 
the  strait  7  tnrlonga  over.  Strab.  iiv. 

Mrr-U^EBBCs,  acitv  of  BcEotiB,betwc«n 
Thebes  and  Chalci*  of  Eubos.  F^ua.BwL 


Ai^OB,  distant  from  ArgaaM 
furlongs.  Strab.  viii.  Fans.  Cor. 

MtcoNUH.  an  island,  me  of  the  Cycladea. 
Vide  Cycladea. 

MiGlMililA,  a  region  of  HscKlDnia,£- 
vided  from  Bottiva  bv  the  rirer  Axim; 
and  reaching  unto  I'sllene.  Herod,  rii. 

MvLASA,  an  upland  dty  of  Caria,  neartit 
to  the  sea  at  Fhyscos^  Strab.  xiv. 

MvoNHEBiis,  a  maritime  dty  ■>f  Imu, 
between  Teos  kai}  LctwiiuSL.  Strab.  ^v. 

MiBcmuB,  a  dty  of  the  Edonians  Ut 
Thraci-,  by  the  river  Stryinon.  Ilend.  t. 

Mvds.  nn  Ionic  dty,  30  furluagi 
above  the  month  of  the  river  WstuOtr. 
Strab.  xiv.  Also  a  dty  of  the  Locri  Oiols. 
near  Ampbissa,  and  30  furlongs  dkud  le- 
moLu  frum  the  sea.  Faua.  Shoe 


HAUPAcnia,  a  dty  of  the  Locri  (bate 
near  to  Anttrrhium,  within  the  Cri«»«« 
buy ;  Strab.  ix  i  and  next  (o  it  is  Ocas- 
then:  Paus.  Pbu( 

NAUFLU.n 


city  of  Argda,  in  tbt  Al)^^ 


bay,  next  ikfU^r  Tcmpnium,  kncanlii  the 
proroonlory  ScjUicum.  Stnb.  vui, 

Naxok,  nn  iHlaiid,  nnc  oT  llie  Cycladcs. 
Vidi-  Cylftdes. 

Veda,  ■  rivrr  of  Peloponnesus,  riiiing 
in  [fae  mouiilain  Lycieiim ;  P&us.  Arc* 
■nd  passing  through'  Mexaealt.  Id.  Mess. 
It  dividpth  the  mBritime  parts  uf  Elis  luid 
Ueiwuia.  Stnb.  viU. 

Nehea,  a  forest  and  town:  tbo  furest 
bcnrpcn  Cleonn  and  Pliliui ;  Strab.  riii: 
the  town  between  Cleons  anil  Argos. 
Pbus.  Cor, 

Kkiutuh,  the  Chersonneaus  of  I^ucas, 
■ince  cut  ott  ajid  mada  an  island  by  thv 
Corinlhiana.  Strab.  \. 

Nebtds,  a  river  of  Thrncc,  thnt  ?oeth 
ont  into  the  sea,  near  to  the  city  Alidora  : 
Herod,  rii ;  on  the  west  side  of  AUli^riL. 
Sttab.  Ep,  vii. 

NisxA,  the  httTen-town  in  the  oitv  of 
Hegara.  Fcgie  and  NiMui  cuuiprcncnd 
the  isthmus,  and  are  dintont  from  each 
other  120  furlun^  Slnib.  liiL  On  the 
east  of  Uie  iihmd  Minoe.  Id.  ix. 

NiBTKA,  an  isUiid,  one  of  ihn  Sponuiea, 
l!0  fiirlongs  from  the  isle  Cos.  and  as  many 
bom  the  isle  Teloe;  in  compass  SO  fur- 
longs. Smb. 


band.  Paus.  Arc. 

NonrM,  a  town  on  the  sea-aide,  belong- 
in);  to  the  Colapbonians,  and  disMut  from 
Colophon  S  miles.  Liv.  xxxriL  Also  a 
place  in  the  isle  ChioE,  between  the  pro- 
nKmtory  Helena  and  the  haven  Phane ; 
distant  from  the  city  CfaiiNi  by  Innd  GO  fur- 
long*, by  SLik  300.  Strab.  liv. 

NtiiraEtiN,  a  promontory  of  Mount 
Athos,  towards  the  bay  of  Suigus.  Strab. 
Ep.  viL 


OcHE,  a  mountain,  the  grcalest  of  Eu- 
bcea.  near  to  the  city  CarvBtua.  i^trab,  i. 

UdohahtI.  apuople  of  Thn.ce,  near  the 
mounUun  Pangwura,  Herod,  vii, 

OdrtSjE,  ■  people  of  Thrace,  Thuo.  ii. 

(Kanthei.  v.  maritime  city  of  the  LocH 
Oaobe  :  Pau9.Phuc:  over  against  j'Ef^ai 
of  Achaia.  Polyb.  iv. 

QUhkias,  a  city  of  Acaruanii,  by  the 
■cA-side,  opposiiu  to  the  promontory 
Araxiu,  in  Peloponnesus,  and  eontining 
on  .A^lift:  Polyb.  ii:  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  Acbeloua,  at  the  mouth  of  iu 
Strab.  X. 

(Eneon,  a  city  of  the  LiH:ri  Ositn?,  not 
fiir  from  Naupoctua,  as  mnv  be  guthered 
.r  Ti...»  ;:: 


L 


lownrds  BiFolio.  Thuc.  ii.  (£noo  and 
Hysue,  the  laAt  of  the  towns  of  Attica, 
towards  liawtia,  on  that  part  which  ia 
remotest  (VomChalcis  and  Lnbim.  Her.  v. 

CIZnopbtta,  a  place  in  Bn-olint  Thuc 
ii :  but  whereabouts,  I  amnot  tind. 

QilNuaBA,  curtain  ishiods  upon  the  coast 
of  Chios.  Herod,  i.  Thuc  iil. 

(Eta,  a  miraDtiiili  near  Thermopylie. 
That  part  which  is  near  Thcrmtmyla',  for 
about  3U  furlongs,  is  properly  caired  (Eta : 
though  the  whole  tract  from  ThertnopylK, 
as  £  as  the  bay  i^  Ambracia,  tw  com- 
monly also  called  <El«,  Strab.  ix. 

IKxTMe.  a  city  of  the  Eidonians :  Thuc 
ir  .  beyond  the  river  Strymon,  and  by  the 
seo-eide,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

Oleahub,  an  island,  one  of  Uie  CycladuB. 
Vide  Cyclades, 

Olemiib,  a  city  of  Achiua,  between  Pn- 
trtu  and  Dyme  at  the  muBth  of  the  river 
Peirus.  Faus.  Ach. 

Olfje,  a  castle  by  the  side  of  the  bay  of 
Ambracia,  near  to  Ai^^  Amphiloehicum. 
Thuc.  iii. 

Oi.PB,aeityoflheLoeriO«olB:  Thac 


:  but 


IknoH 


Oloprysub,  a  dly  in  Mount  Athos. 
Herod.  viL 

Olvhpia,  a  place  in  Elis,  with  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Jnpiter,  upon  the  aidi>  of  the 
river  Alpbeus,  distant  from  the  sea  IJO 
furlongs.  Strab.  viiL 

OLTnriTB,  a  mountmn,  which  is  the 
bound  of  Theasaly  on  the  north,  and  of 
Macedonia  on  the  south.  Between  it  and 
the  mountain  Ossa,  in  a  narrow  vuller, 
runneth  the  river  Puneiis.  Ucrod.  vii. 
Funs.  El,  ii, 

Olykthus,  a  city  of  the  BottifcanB 
driven  out  of  Bottinea  by  the  Maoedoniana. 
Herod,  viii.  Thu  Botlueans  driven  out  of 
Bottiiea  seated  themselves  on  the  borders 
of  the  Chakrideons  towards  Thrace.  Thuc 
ii.  Olynthus  standeth  somewhat  remote 
from  the  sea,  and  about  60  furlongs  from 
Fotidna.  Id.ii.  Mecybernfl,whichBtand- 
elb  on  the  buy  of  Turone,  served  them  for 
the  place  ofshipping.  Strub.  Ep.  vii. 

OiaiTGNATHos.  a  nromontory  of  Laconia, 
between  which  and  Helen  is  the  dty  and 
buy  of  Bica.  Faus,  Ijic, 

Opbionei,  n  people  of  ^tolio,  toward 
the  Meliun  gulf.  Thuc  iii. 

Ofus,  thechief  dtyof  the  Locri  Opnntii, 
distant  from  the  sea  15  furlongs,  opposite 
./Edepss  in  EubiEa.  Strab.  ii, 

UscBOMENUX,  t,  city  of  BiFotia,  confin- 
ing on  Fhods,  through  the  territory 
whereof  the  river  CenhisMus  passeth  from 
CWrouoitt  iulo  the  luke  Copias.  Strab.  ix.: 
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fimitg  on  Muitineia  and  I'beneuni.  Paus. 

Orgbt'u,  *■  region  of  Macedonia,  CDn- 
fining  on  Epirus  :  Thiic  ii :  not  far  from 
ElyniiBi.  Uy.  xsii. 

UBEsniiM,  or  Uhertabiuh,  a  ci[j  of 
Arcadia,  in  ihe  way  bpcwwn  Spirlu  imd 
the  istlmiuBt  Herod,  ix:  and  becnrevn 
Metropolis  and  Tegea,  FauB.  Arc. 

Urkus,  a  dty  of  tbe  Hrsdcuii,  in  Eu- 
bcea :  Tbuc  i.  SlnUx  ix :  not  tkr  from 
tbe  promanton'  of  Cenea :  Id.  ii.  'I  he 
first  dty  of  £ubfca  on  the  l«fc  band  to 
them  tl^  come  from  thu  bay  of  l>eaie- 
triaa,  or  Pogastean  bay,  toward  Cbalcis 
liv.  is. 

Ornbx,  a  citjof  Ar^a  on  llie  borders 
of  ike  FhUmuBn  aud  Sii;yunii 
PauB.  Cor. 

Onoaif,  a  city  of  Eubcra, 
jEgiP.  Btrab.  ii. 

OioPUB.  a  maritime  town  in  Attica,  to- 
wardB  EubtEa,  and  oppoBilo  to  Erctria. 
Slrab.  ix.  It  in  diiitant  from  Eretria  60 
iiirlanga.  Tbuc.  viii. 

OisA,  amountainof  Thesialy.  Betn-een 
Osaa  and  Olimpns,  in  a  narrow  i~alley, 
runneth  the  nrer  I'eneiis.  Herod,  vii. 

Othrvr.  a  mountain  bounding  Tbessaly 
on  the  south.  Herod.  viL  It  hath  on  tbe 
north  aide  the  PhthiotK,  but  resuhetb  aJao 
to  tbe  Dolopiana.  Strab.  ii. 

Factolbb,  a  river  of  Asia  Uie  less,  ris- 
ing in  the  mountiun  TmoUis,  and  fulline 
into  the  riivr  Hermus.  Blrab.  xiii.  S, 
runneth  through  the  market-place  of  tior- 
des.  Her.  v. 

Pactva,  a  city  itainding  in  the  isthmus 
of  the  Thradan  Cberso(mesU9,  towards 
Fmponlis.  Herod,  ri. 

Faonia,  a  region  of  Macedonia,  reach- 
ing on  one  side  to  the  river  Slrymon : 
Herod,  t :  on  the  other  ude  to  the  river 

f   ol^Cepballenia,  in   the 
of,  near   to    the   bay. 
Strab.!. 

FaLire,  a  maritime  dly  of  Acamaniii, 
between  Leucaa  and  Alyiea.  Strab.  x. 

Famissuh,  a  river  of  Mcsseiiin,  riiiing 
bctweeu  Tbiirium  and  Arcadia,  and  falling 
into  the  sea  in  the  middest  of  the  McS' 

pAHAtrruH,  a  town  in  Attica,  on  the 
confines  ofBixotia.  Thuc.  v. 

Pansi,  a  people  ofThtaee.  Thuc.  ii. 

pAHC^nW.  a  mountain  of  Thmce,  above 
die  rision  called  the  Kcriiui  bay.  Thuc.  ii. 
Vids  ISerian  bay. 


Axius.  Pans.  EL  L  i 

dty    of  (J. 
t   thereof,   i 


Pals,  ■ 


Pamofeub,    (he    same  ttith  Phvit 
Vide  Phanotia. 

Pamokmcs,  a  haren  of  Adida,  ats  to 
Rfaium:  Thucii:  opposite  to NHffMBc 
Polyb.  i*'.  distant  from  Rhium  «iAil 
(he  Crisscan  bay  19  furlOTgi.  Stub.  ii. 
Alw  a  town  in 'the  lenritary  of  MilMu, 
Thuc.  viii. 

Pauasia,  a  dtv  of  Theaaaly.  Thuc.  i. 
WhcrenbouM  in  '/hoasaly.  I  find  bol 

Paiuvju,  a  nation  of  Epirus,  Bear  In 
tbe   MoloasiiUB.   Thnc    u.    Plot.  Orac 

Paridm,  a  maritime  eily  of  Hellespont. 
between  Lanipiacns  and  Friapua.  Sinh. 


FARKAsana.  a 

Put  are  Che  LocH  OioIee  :  t«al  part,  the 
hcH¥uiB  and  Dorians:  and  which  ei- 
tentielh  (o  tbe  mountains  that  run  along 
&om  Thcnnopvln*  to  the  Ambrociati  bar, 
and  mrateth  witb  them  at  a  right  at^e. 
ii(nb.ii. 

pARNi^THrs,  a  hili  in  Peliiponnfsas, 
wherein  arc  the  bonnd»  of  Ar^ia,  Ti-eea, 
and  Laconia.  Fans,  in  Cor.  Alao  a  hill  in 
Attica,  ThuciL 

I'Aftos,  an  island,  one  of  the  Cycladca. 
Vide  Cycladea. 

Pabhhaku,  a  dty  and  terrilorv  of  Ar- 
cadia, bordering  upon  liaconia.  iWc  i. 

Pathos,  an  island,  one  of  tbe  SpoTHkl, 
on  the  west  of  Icnnia.  Strab.  x. 

Patba,  a  maritinui  citv  of  Acbaia,  dis- 
tant from  Ithium  50  furlongs,  from  (He- 
nna SO  furiongs.  Fans.  Ach.  tjtisb.  viL 

Peq^  a  city  in  the  mountainompoit  et 
Megaris,  Paus.  Ach.  Fe^  and  Nisea 
comiirehrnd    the    CDrinlhian      isthmus. 

Peoasxa,  a  city  of  Tbcwaly,  in  lbs 
Pegaasan  bay.  Herod,  rii. 

I'EinAlCE,  a  small  territory  on  the  ««mi- 
fines  of  Attica  and  Bo:otia,neBrt«Ormiia. 
Thucii. 

PEi.ABai»nB.  a  region  of  ThetsalT,  bc- 
tw<«n  Esljolis  and  the  territory  of  Uag- 
nesia.  Strab.  ix. 

Peu:,  an  island  lying  before  Claio- 
mens,  Thuc  viii.     Vide  Claiomenc. 

FeLION,  a  mountain  in  the  territory'  uf 
Magnesia  in  Thessal^,  joined  to  the  monn- 
taiii  Oasa.  Herod,  m. 

PEL1.A,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  wheran 
Alexander  the  Great  wasbom.  Ilstandoth 
in  a  hike  between  the  riyera  Axius  and 
Lydius.  Strmb.  Ep.  vii. 

PsujutE,  a  city  of  Achaia,  confininK  on 
Sicyonia  (uiid  Fhenenm,  distant  troai  the 
sea  60  furlongs  and  from  X^n»  1X0 
furlongs.  Paua.  Ach.    Also  apeoiniuUflf 


H>c«donu,Iietw«en  tliebBvorTnrmiEand 
the  Iwjr  of  Therm'.  lIiTod.  rii.    Thuc,  iv. 

Pelagonia,  I  region  of  MBoedonia,  to- 
WRrd  lUyru.   Ijv,  kIv. 

pBlj>poSNE»og,  that  port  of  Greece 
vithln  the  ulhmua  of  Corinth,  now  uUed 
Mon^ 

Pevets,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  nsinz  in 
ihc  moonlain  Pindus,  ne»T  to  Slacedonin : 
KtnUi.  rii:  running  by  lArissa.  Biid 
ihence  throujjh  Tempe  into  the  sn.  Iil.  in. 
It  divideth  Osbb  from  Olympus  with  x 
luUTow  viillej,  uid  receivelh  into  it  the 
riren  Apidanui,  Gnipens.  and  oIh«ra.  He- 
rod, lii  Abo  a  river  of  reloponDenuB, 
between  the  promDntoiy  CheloimUt  and 
the  Unra  Cjllene.  Strab,  Tiii. 

PsPAReTHiTS,  an  island  that  iieth  before 
Ma^eno,  Strab.  ii. 

PeBOANDR,  a  rilj-  of  tho  Pterians  of 
Thrace,  under  the  mountain  Pangimtn. 
Herod,  »ii.  Also  an  *ilie  cilj.  120  fnr- 
lonf^  from  the  sea,  by  the  aide  of  the  nFer 
C«icU9.  Strab.  liii. 

PsMWTHOS,  a  maritime  city  of  Thrace, 
on  the  ride  of  Proponlia. 

PEitnHJtBi,  a  people  of  Thessaly  thai 
inhabit  the  monntunons  country  about 
Olympus,  from  the  city  Atnn  aa  far  as 
to  Terope,  and  the  city  Gyrton.  Strab. 
is.  Out  of  Macedonia  into  Thessaly 
there  lieth  a  way  through  the  Purrhvbi 
by  the  city  Gonnus.  Heriid.  vii. 

Pbtaua,  a  promontory  of  Rubirai, 
ai;;auuit  which  lie  the  islands  cadled  also 
PeCaH»,  oppoaiEe  lo  the  promontory  Su- 
ninni  in  Atuca.  Strab.  i. 

Pbactivm,  a  city  of  Tbessnly,  bettreen 
Pharaalus  and  Dion,  Thuc.  if. 

PltAOBES. — PhackeS  in  Thncydidiw. 
NiFHAGRis  in  Herodotus,  a  city  of  the 
Picriana,  bet\reea  Pmgantn  and  the  sea. 
Thnc  ii.  Herod,  vii. 

PsALlsnos.  a  maritime  town  of  Attica. 
l>*tween  PMrKusandHalimua.  Strab.  viiL 
It  waa  heretofore  the  haven  of  Athena, 
Paua.  Att:  distant  from  Athens  20  fur- 
loneis.  Id.  Arc. 

pBAmx,  a  haven  in  the  isle  Chios,  Livy 
iUt  :  between  the  promontory  Fosidenm 
and  the  ahore  called  Notium.  Slrat).  liv. 

Phahotis.  a  dty  of  Phoeis,  upon  the 
river  Cepbissus,  Strab.  \\ :  the  anme  with 
Panopeus,  distant  SO  furlong  from  Chie- 
roneia  in  Btsoiia.  Pans.  Phoc. 

Pbarm,  a  dty  in  the  Mesaenion  bay, 
noit  after  Cardamylc,  westward ;  Strab. 
liii:  above  it.  within  the  land,  are  I'hu- 
rinm  and  AnlJiea,  SO  furlongs  distant  from 
it.  Faua.  Lac  Also  a  city  ofAchun,  upon 
the  river  Peirus,  distont  from  Potne  l.'SO 
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furlongs,  from  the  sea,  70  furlongs.  Paiii. 

Phurbalub,  b  city  of  Theaaoly,  by  the 

river  Apidanus.  Smb.  riii. 

PsAttYBttB.^pHAniTBiTH  to  Ptolomy, 
hut  in  Livy  BaPUVRL's,  a  river  of  Mace- 
donia, falling  into  the  aea  near  to  the  city, 
Dion.  Liv. 

Pheia,  a  city  of  Elis,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Alpheus  and  the  pro- 
montory Icthya,  Strab.  viii, 

Fhenedm,  a  city  nf  Arcadia,  confining 
on  I'ellene  and  .i^^ne,  cities  of  Aehoia, 
and  on  Stymphalus.  Nonacris,  and  Cleitor, 
cities  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  Arc 

Pberx.  a  citv  of  Thessaly,  near  Iha 
lake  Bii'beis.  and  confining  on  Pelion  and 
tho  territory  nf  Magnesia.  Strab.  ii. 

Phu-e,  a  town  of  Attica,  confining  tin 
Tanagra  of  Bieoda.  Strab.  ix. 

P^rs,  a  city  near  the  head  of  the 
ri«er  Asopua  in  AchaJo,  the  territory 
whereof  is  encioeed  as  it  were  in  a  drcle 
with  the  territories  of  Scyoti,  Clcone,  and 
Stymphalus.  Strab.  riii. 

PaocxA,  an  Ionic  cityin  Lrdia,  at  the 
month  of  the  river  Hermes,  Herod,  i :  the 
baiind  of  Ionia  that  way.  Strab.  xir. 

pBons,  a  region  of  Greece,  between 
the  Locri  Ozol^  and  BtHttia.  .^tolia, 
Locria,  Phoeis,  Bieoda,  lie  parallel  one  to 
another.  The  Phocroans  inhidiit  the  east 
sido  of  Parnassus,  Strub.  iir  and  extend 
by  the  sea-sido  from  Cirrha  to  Anticyro. 
Pnus,  Phoc. 

Pbknicps  portijs,  a  haven  in  Mea- 
seiiia,  near  the  promontory  Acritas,  be- 
tween it  and  the  city  Methone.  Paus. 
Mess.  Also  R  haven  in  the  peninsula 
Erythnea,  under  the  hill  Mimas.  ThncviiL 

PHOLOCANDROfl,  an  island  to  the  west 
of  the  island  los.  Slrab.  «. 

pBHYcn,  aphce  In  Attica,  DearAchanue. 
Thue,  U. 

pRTOALTA,  B  City  of  ArcodiB,  on  the 
confines  of  Mcasenia,  Potyb.  iv :  upon  the 
riter  Lvmax,  which  fclleth  into  the  river 
Nedo.  Pans.  Arc. 

pHTRCua,  a  castle  not  far  from  Leprenm 
in  Elis.  Thua  v. 

Pkvsca,  a  eily  of  Macedonia.  Thnc.  IL 
Ptolomy  plBcclh  it  about  the  river  Cbeda- 
ttts,  not  tar  from  the  river  Alius. 

I'BTSccg,  a  maritime  city  of  Caria,  be- 
tween Loryma  and  Counus,  opposite  to 
Rhodes.  Strab.  ziv. 

PatTiA,  a  city  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  Acheloua,  not  fiir  out  of  the  way 
from  Stratus  into  Agneis,  as  may  be  ga- 
thered oat  of  Thuc.  iii. 

PiKBiA,  B  maritime  city  of  Macedonia, 
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toiiching  on  one  side  the  river  Puncus, 
Strab.  ix ;  and  nn  the  olhor  «i1e  ihc  conflu- 
ent of  the  rircrj'jdius  and  Aliicman,  where 
begini  Botluoa,  according  [o  Rerod.  vii. 

PlEHtDS  BiNiTH,  tt  tTnct  uT  Isod  belwi*n 
tbo  mounuin  Panf>TDuiD  and  thu  m«i.  in 
which  Btandeth  the  city  Phign?«.  Thuc 
ii.  PergwDus  nnd  Niphl^;^!S,  lotvnH  of  the 
HeriuiB,  under  the  hill  Panjisuin,  on  the 
west  of  the  rivur  Nestus.  Herod,  vii. 

PiNDCs,  B  mounloin  bounding  Thesaalj 
on  the  west.  Herod,  vii.  It  hath  on  the 
south  the  Dolopjana ;  on  the  north,  Mace- 
doiiin.  Strab.  ix.  Also  a  city  of  the  rc- 
sion  coUmI  Doria,  one  of  the  fonr  for  which 
It  was  catled  TetrapoliK,  uid  standcth 
ainte  Erineua.  Strab,  in. 

FalliiEttti,  a  town  and  haven  of  Attica, 
serving  for  the  ahipping  of  Athens,  in  the 
middest  between  Pegaiand  Sunium.  Slrak 
viii :  distant  from  AtheOB  40  furlonga. 
Thuc  iu  Also  a  desert  baven  in  tbe  terri- 
tory of  Corinth,  the  atmost  towards  Epi- 
daums.  Thua  viii. 

FiRGSiA.  a  city  of  Thesaaly,  near  the 
Biouth  of  the  rii-er  Penooa.  Ex  inleqirelo 
Orphei  Argooaat. 

FiTANE,  an  jEolio  city  in  the  shore  of 
Asia,  Herod,  i :  between  Atamcus  nnd 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Caimis.  Strab.  .fiii. 
Also  a  city  of  MeKsenia,  on  the  conhnes  of 
Elis.  Strab.  Tiii. 

Platjea,  a  city  of  Bieotio,  70  furlongs 
from  Thcbe».  Betwoen  these  ciliis  run- 
neth  iho  river  Asopua.  Thuc.  ii.  Paus. 
BaoL  It  stondeth  between  Mount  Cith»- 
ron  and  Thebes,  near  the  confines  of  Attics 
and  MejTaria.  Strab.  ii. 

Plkubou,  a  city  of  jEtolia,  between 
Chalds  and  Calydon,  upon  the  rirer  Eu- 
onuB,  OD  the  sea-side,  west  of  Chalcis  and 
'  le  mouth  of  the  river.  Strab.  x. 


Poi 


Asia,  near  to  Claiumenti<.  Thuc  viL 

PouB,  a  village  of  the  Locri  Oni]s. 
Thue.iiL 

pMDJEitM,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Nep- 
tune :  and  bevauiie  lho50  temples  were  jur 
the  most  part  in  proniDntories  and  places 
open  la  the  sea,  mvers  pramonloriea  hare 
been  so  called.  There  is  FoBidcum  a  pro- 
montory of  Chios,  opnoulfi  to  the  promon- 
tory of  ArRennum  in  Erj-lhrte,  and  between 
lbs  city  Chios  and  the  haven  Phanie. 
Strab.  xiv.  Also  a  promontory  of  the  Mi- 
h«i*ns,  the  utmost  of  Ionia  southward. 
Btr^  xiv.  Also  B  promontory  of  Samos, 
which  with  Mycale  in  the  continent,  make 
the  atrut  there  of  7  furion)?*  over.  Strab. 
xir.  Also  a  pnimontDry  of  Pallenc,  near 
iJv  city  ofMende.  Thuu.  v.    Of  two  pro- 


thai  are  in  Pallene,  (CanHWf 

being  one),  this  is  the  lessor.  liry  xKv, 
Also  a  temple  in  the  Corluthian  iiuunus, 
where  were  ool^raled  the  lalliniiaapunm. 

Po*iDJA,  a  city  in  Pallenc  Herod,  vii: 
in  the  very  isthmus  of  it.  Tbiic.  L  Catao- 
drca  is  a  city  in  the  strait  that  juinelh  Pal- 
lene  to  Macedonia,  enclosed  on  one  aiilr 
with  the  Toroniean  bayi  on  ibe  olhvr, 
with  the  Macedonian  sea,  IJv.  xliv.  Cas- 
sandrea  was  formerly  called  Potidaia. 
Strab.  EpiL  viL 

PoTiDi.HU,a(ntvof.£lolia.cmthccea- 
fini-B  of  the  Locri  OwLie.  Thuciii. 

PKABI.C,  a  maritime  dty  of  l^atwnia,  in 
the  bay  of  Ai^ros.  Strab.  viii.  Pans.  Lte.: 
the  last  Loconian  dly  towards  ArK(«,aiiil 
distant  from  Cyphanta  30O  furlongs.  Faiu, 
Lac  Also  a  town  in  Attica,  by  the  sea- 
side (OM-ards  Bnbira,  between  Thuricus 
and  Brauron,  Strab.  ix. 

pREi'ESiirrBi^g,  an  island  one  of  the  Cy- 
clades.     Vide  Cyclades. 

PtilAPlis,  a  city  lying  npon  Prupontiv 
between  Lampsacus  and  tlie  river  Gtatii- 
cus.  Strab,  xiii. 

PRIBNE,  an  Ionic  cih-  io  Caria.  HiTod. 
i:  between  the  mouth  oF  Mmndcr  andlh« 
mountiun  Mycalu.  Strab.  kiv. 

Phoconnebits,  an  island  in  Propontis, 
over  against  the  shore  that  is  betmeD 
Parium  and  Priapiis.  Stnib.  xiiL 

Phone,  Bcily  of  Cepholleuia.  Thuc  iL 
Strab.  I. 

FuolvNTts,  theses  betwe«ii  Hvlle^oot 
and  Ponlus  Euxinus.  Strab.  il. 

Proschioh,  a  city  of  j£loUa,  not  far 
from  Plcuron,  hut  more  remote  &«m  the 
sea.  Strab.  i. 

FaoTE,Bn  isUnd  over  agwnst  Missenia, 
not  tar  from  Pj-hia.  Thur.ir. 

PsiRA,  an  island,  distant  50  furliin(!s 
from  Meliena,  a  promontory  of  Chiuik 
Strab.  xliv. 

TAi.EA,  an  ialainl  between  the  wn- 
if  AtlJcn  and  the  isle  Salamia,  Hc- 


parls  there 
Polyb.  iv. 

PrELEnM.  a  town  on  the  sea-«ide  in 
Brythraia.  Thuc.  viii. 

Phthiotis,  the  south  part  of  Tbeauly, 
■eaching  in  length  to  mount  mudus,  and 
n  breadth  as  far  as  Pharsalus.  Strab.ix, 

Pttcbia.  a  small  island,  near  to  ihi' 
Corcyra.  Thuc  in. 

PtDNA,  a  Macedonian  dtj  in  Piivit, 
Strnb.  Epit.  lii:  omtnsile  to  JEnea.  Ljty. 

Pylub.  a  city  of  Mcsscnio,  in  ib«  m- 
mnnlory  Coryplia^nm,  distant  &«iii  J~ 


Uione  100  furlon;^  Piui.  hies.  Tbuc.  ii 
Abo  a  dly  of  Elia,  at  the  conttnent  of '. 
neus  Biiil  Ladon.  Paus.  EL  iL 

PniiBS,  a  river  b«cwuen  Abydos  and 
Dudaniu.  Thus.  viiL  It  aepmelb  to  be 
the  sune  wbich  Strabo  calleth  Rhoilitis. 
Vide  Uhodius. 

Pthrba,  a  promontoty  of  Asia  the  lesa, 
which  nidi  Gargara,  BoalheT  promontory, 
diaUuit  from  it  120  furlong  raaketli  the 
b>y  of  Adranyltiuni,  properly  so  cUied. 
Strab.  liii.  Also  a  city  of  Le«bo8,  od  the 
■ea-nide  towards  Greece,  distant  from  My- 
til«na,  which  ia  on  the  other  Bea.  80  fur- 
longs. Strab.  liii    Also  a  city  of  Ionia,  in 


Bhamnta,  a  maritime  town  of  Altira, 
between  Murathon  and  Oropua,  distant 
from  Marathon  GO  furlongs.    Fans.  AtL 

Hbeiti,  curtain  brook*  of  salt  ?(B(er, 
■U)^!ied  (o  come  from  the  sea  between 
AtncB  and  EuUm,  nnder  i^ronnd.  as  from 
the  higher  sea,  and  rising  in  Attica,  to  fall 
into  the  Saronian  buy.  as  a  lower  see,  be- 
tween Peiraus  and  Ueuaia.  Fuis.  Att.  ct 
Cor. 


log,  a*  Sphacteria  before  I'ylus.  Paua. 
Me9.extrem.  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Sunoa, 
tied  it  to  Dolos  with  a  chain.  Thiic.  iii. 

Rhihv,  a  promontory  of  Achaia,  be- 
tween Panv  anil  *^nm,  which  with  An- 
tirrhium,  mnlieth  the  atrail  of  the  Corin- 
tiiian  (or  Crisaican)  bay,  of  S  furlongs  orer. 
Strab.  viii  Rhium  Acbaicum  and  Antir- 
rhiuiD,  (nhicb  ia  also  called  Rhium  Moly- 
chtieum),  are  (he  jaws  of  tho  Corinthian 

Rmodope,  a  moontain  of  Thrace. 
RaoPlUi,  a  ri™r  in  the  Hellespont,  be- 
tween Abydos  and  Dardsnus.  Strab  liii. 
RHOotiB,  an  island  in  the  Carpathian 
■a,  990  furlongs  in  compass,  inhabited  by 
tiM  Dorians.  Strab.  liv. 

city  of  Hellespont,  Thuc 
.si  lie  between  Dardanum 


SAIut,  a  city  of  the  Samolhraciana,  in 
the  shore  of  Dorisens.  Herod,  vii 

SaIiAKib,  an  isluul  adjiicent  In  Eleusis 
of  Atdca.  Strab.  viii.  Paus.  Att. 

Sl)iE,a  cityon  the  island  Cephal1enia,at 
the  passage  between  it  and  IthacD.  8tr.  x. 

Sania.  a  dtj  of  Elis,  a  little  above  S«- 
Diicum,  between  which  cities  ranneth  the 
river  Anifcms.  I'aus.  EL  L 
VOL.  IX. 


Samicfm,  a  maritime  city  of  Elis,  the 
first  beyond  the  river  Neda,  at  the  month 
of  the  river  Anignu.  Pans.  EL  L 

StKlNTHtis,  a  (own  of  Argeia,  in  the 
plains  of  Argos  towards  Nemua.   Thuc.  v. 

SAMOTHBAciit,  an  island  in  the  Ji^r^ui 
saa,  over  a^nst  tlie  mouth  of  the  rirer 
Ilebrus.  Plin.  iv. 


not  above  7  furlongs  fi 

The  city  standeth  on  (he  south  part  of  it, 

at  tho  sea-sido.  Strab.  liv. 

Sim,  a  city  in  Foliene.  Herod,  vii 
Strab.  vii.  Also  a  city  by  the  side  of  the 
liilch  made  by  Xertes,  in  Mount  Atboa, 
without  the  same,  and  to  the  bay  of  Singus. 
Herod,  vii.  Thuc.  i. 

Sardes,  (he  chief  city  of  the  Lydians, 
situate  under  the  hill  Tmolus.  Strab,  xiii. 
Through  it  mnnelh  the  river  Paotolns. 
Uerod.  V. 

ScAMAMDEB,  B.  river  of  Troas,  rising  in 
monot  Ida.  Siraoeis  and  Scamander  meet 
in  a  fen,  and  then  go  out  into  the  sea  by 
one  channel  at  Sigeium.  Strab.  xiii. 

ScANDARiiTH,  a  promontorv  of  the  island 


ScAin)EiA,a  cityin  the  island  of  Cythera. 
Pans.  Lsc. 

Scepsis,  a  citr  of  Troas,  in  thi!  highest 
put  of  mount  Ida.  Strab.  xiii. 

ScioNE.  a  city  in  Pallene,  Herod.  tU: 
between  Mende  and  Sane.  Strab.  vii  Ep. 

SciRins,  the  (erritory  of  Seirus,  a  La- 

nisn  town  on  the  con'^nes  of  Parrhaaia 
in  Arcadia,  near  to  Cypsela.  Thuc.  i. 

ScHiENOB,  a  haven  of  the  territory  of 
Corinth,  at  the  nnrmwest  port  of  the  lath. 
mus,  between  Ceuchreiw  and  Crommyon. 
Strab.  viiL 

Iv  of  Chalcidea,  nut  fti  tVom 
Olynthns.'  Strah.  ix. 

ScoNlltt,  a  mountun  in  Thrace,  out  of 
which  riseth  the  river  Strjmon.  Thuc.  ii. 

SoTATHCs,  an  island  in  the  £gean  sea, 
lying  before  (he  territory  of  Magnesia, 
Stra£.  ix.  Between  gcyathus  and  the  oon- 
'  lunt  there  is  a  narrow  strait.  Herud.  vii. 

ScfLLitm,  a  promonlury  uf  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  bound  of  the  bay  of  Arg<a  tO' 
wsrds  Corinth.  Strab.  viii. 

ScrnoB,  an  inland  in  the  jEgean  sea, 
lying  over  against  the  continent  of  Mag- 
nesia; Strab.  ii:  between  Eubwa  and 
Luflbos.  Plin.  iv. 

,  a  town  in  Ijiconin.  batwepn 
and  the  hill  I'unietli us,  which 
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is  [hu  bound  of  Lacunia  uid  Argoin.  Paus. 

Seltmbru,  b  cit^  of  Thrace,  by  the 
side  of  Pfopontis. 

Sepias,  a  promonior;  of  Magiii!siB,  He- 
rod. TU.:  the  beginning  of  [he  Pegosieim 
bftv.  Flol. 

Sehipbtb,  tui  Uland,  odo  of  the  Cycladt's. 
Vide  Cycladw. 

Seriiiitu,  a  promontory  ',  tho  utmost 
nestwu-d  of  the  shore  uf  Doriscus  in 
Thrace.  Herod,  v-ii. 

SKUBtLi,  a  city  of  Chalcidea,  upon  the 
Toronipan  bay.  The  navy  of  Xerxeit  bi'iug 
come  about  the  [mtmoatory  AiDpeliu, 
pissed  by  tboie  cines,  Taroue,  Galepeus, 
Sennjla.  &c.  Hemd.  vii. 

Sestos,  a  city  of  the  Thracian  Cherson- 
nean-s,  3Q  fiirlongs  from  Abydos,  but  nearer 
to  FropoDtia  than  Abydos  ii.  Strab.  xiii. 

SiclHUS,  an  island  not  far  firom  Meloa, 
on  Ihe  west  of  the  island  los.   SCrab.  i. 

SicyoN,  a  city  of  Peloponneaaa,  between 
Corinth  and  Achaia,  distant  100  furloaigit 
from  PhliuH.  Pans,  in  Cor. 

SiDPSBA,  ft  town  by  the  sea-sidp  in 
ErythnPB,  Thnc.  \iii. 

BioEiCM,  aeityand  promontory  of  Tro- 
■A,  at  the  moulb  of  the  rtrer  Scamandcr. 
Strab.  xiiL 

SUBlDii,  the  moM  Donhem  promontory 
of  the  iale  Lesbos,  between  Eressos  and 
Antissa.  Strab.  xiiL 

Smoeis,  a  river  of  Trnaa,  ohich  run- 
ning inti>afen,ji)ineth  therewith  tho  river 
Bcsmander.  Slrab.  xiii. 

SiHGus  and  the  bay  op  Sinocs. — A 
t««n  and  hay  tilling  name  Irom  it,  be- 
tween mount  Athos  and  Torone.    Herod. 

SiNTTi.  a  people  about  Amphipolis :  Liv. 
xliv ;  divided  from  Pieonia  by  the  maun- 
tHn  Cercine.  Thuc.  ii. 

Sn-BS,  a  city  of  Bootia,  upon  the  Grin. 
acan  bay.  Paul.  Bieot 

SiPHMDS.  an  island,  one  of  the  Cyclades. 
Tide  Cycladea. 

Shvrha,  a  maritime  city  of  Asia,  in  the 
bay  called  from  it  the  tniy  of  Hmyma. 
beyond  Clazotnente  towards  j^lis.  Strab. 

SoLttnu,  a  maritime  town  of  Acamania. 
Thuc  ii.  SchoL 

Sparta,  the  same  with  Locedeemon. 
Strab.  X.    Vide  Lacedomon. 

Spahtolus,  a  eitv  of  the  BottiieauB.  on 
the  border  of  the  Cnakiileans.  Thuc.  ii. 

Spkrchkius,  a  river  that  riseth  in  Do- 
lojna,  at  a  mountain  calied  Tymphealiia, 
Md  fklleth  into  the  Melian  bay,  10  ftir- 
n  'Within  ThermopyEiE.  Strab.  ix. 


Pylus of  Measenia.  Thuciv 

^PORADES,  islanf' 

and  of  Crete.  S 

Stagbihcs,  a  city  in  the  bay  of  Strynulii 

between  Argiluaand  Acanthus.  Hen.'d.iiL 

Stratits,  a  city  of  the  Araphilochisia 

in  Acaminia,  upon  the   river  Aoheluiu, 

Thuc.  iii:  !00  Iiirlongi  from  the  rncr*) 

mouth.  Strab,  K. 

STROPHASta,  islands  over  Ojninst  Mi*- 
seuia,  about  400  furlongs  from  the  coMJ- 
nent.  Strab.  viii. 

Stbvuia,  a  city  on  the  eoast  of  ThiWA 
'It  after  Mesembria,  towards  Macedonia 
Herod,  vil 

Strtmon,  ariverdiridingThrac*  fm 
Macedonia.  Il  riaeth  in  the  hiU  Scoraius' 
Thuc.  ii.  It  passelh  by  AmphiaiKi,  00 
both  aides  of  it,  and  Mleth  into  the  sea  iI 
the  cilT  Eion.  Herod,  vii.  It  la  xaid  la  liiP 
oat  or  the  mountain  Bhndope.  StraL  liL 
Ep.  But  it  IB  probable  that  the  hill  8a»- 
nuus  is  part  of  Rbodopet 

Stimpbalds,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  cua- 
fining  on  the  territory  o(  IMiliua.  Paai. 
Arc  Strab.  viii. 

STTRA.adtyin  Eubcca.  near  tothadly 
Carystos.  fitiab.  x. 

SimiDM,  a  promontory  and  town  in  At- 
lica,  towards  Kubia,  between  the  Sanmin 
bay  and  tha  sea  towards  Eulxira,  Slrid>.a.- 
and  distant  from  Giiboea  300  tuTlouia.  Id.a. 
SvBOTA,  islands  between  Leucimiui.  * 
promontory  ofCorefra,  and  the  conthwiu. 
Stnb.  vii  Thnc.  i.  Also  a  haven  by  tht 
promontory  of  Cheimerium,  iu  ihe  "MM 
continent     Thuc.  i 

SiME,  an  island  over  beuusI  the  nmli- 
nent  of  Caria,  between  Loryina  and  Citl- 
dus.   Strab.  xiv. 

ScTROB,  an  island,  one  of  the  CycMn- 
Vido  Cycladea. 

Ts><AittMi,B  ^montory  of  Larotua,  be- 
tween the  Laconian  and  the  Meaatmian  hm, 
Paua.  Lac.  Also  a  maritime  cily  of  £a- 
conia,  in  the  Messeuian  bay-,  distant  trva 
Twnnrus  the  promontory  40  furlmip. 
Paua.  Id£. 

Tanaora,  acity  of  Bceolia,  nuiGniiigiiB 
Attica,  30  liirloDgB  fnim  Aiilia.  a  hawfl  i* 
the  Eubmui  sea.  Strab.  ii. 

TAci^AHTir,  a  people  of  lUyrit,  aboul 
Dyrrachium  (or  Epidamnas).  Sliib.  tii. 
Thuc.  L 

Taiuetus.  a  nwuntoin  of  Laconia,  h- 
ginning  at  the  ilea,  abuve  Thuridei,  wd 
reaching  up  towards  Arcadia,  as  far  •■ 
Amyclic  and  Laeednmon.  StraU  viii. 

I^BA,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  bXawJ^ 


_   J.  Thucr.  Herod.    .. 

rb.ii.  The  tcrntoTy  ihcn-of  conNiiEth 
witli  the  ArgivM  at  Hjaiw,  with  IxKonis 
at  the  rirnr  AlpheUB,  and  with  the  t«rri- 
t«rj  of  Thyr™  nl  the  hill  P»nielhufl.  I'ua. 
Are.  Thest  cities  <if  IVloponnesus,  Argon. 
Tegea,  uid  Hnnlineia,  though  mai-^  cclc- 
bnled  in  hislorv,  ire  nlued  vith  little 
ootudderetiDli  of  an*  historj,  in  tH  the 
DIMS  th*E  I  have  hitherto  seen. 

TsicBicHSA,  ■  oulle  of  the  MUcsiuisia 
the  bay  ollasva.  Tbui\  vtiL 

Telos,  an  islaiid  over  ogninst  Triopium. 
Berod.  vii.  Anarrow  istand,in  cireoit  140 
forloDf^  adjacent  to  Cnidus.  Slrab.  t. 

Tekekiuh,  a  town  in  Arecia,  distant 
from  ArgiM  26  furlongs,  Stnih.  riii:  from 
NauptiB  SO  furlonp;5.  Priib.  Cor. 

llutPG,  a  pleoAont  valley  betireen  the 
noimtaina  Oaaa  and  Olympus:  through  it 
nimKth  Ibe  river  Pcneos.  Ilerod.  vii. 
Strab.ia.IJv.ilir. 

Tenedoi,  an  island  in  cireiut  aboitt  80 
(nrloDga,  opposite  to  the  continent  of  Tro- 
■s,  at  Aohieum.  1>etu'e<>n  Sigcium  and  La- 
I  Turn,  and  dutant  from  it  40  Furlongs. 
Strab.  xiiL 

Tenob,  an  island,  one  of  the  CycUdes. 
Tide  CycUdes. 

TeoB,  a  maritime  city  of  Ionia,  situate 
inthevory  iithmua  of  IheErythrfanCher- 
■onneaus,  distant  from  Lebedos  120  fiir- 
Strab.  xiv. 
.  MERICH,  a  promontorj-  of  the  Min- 
oisuB,  opposite  to  the  isle  Cw.  Strab.  xiv. 

TsDOLoaaA,  an  iglimd  not  far  from  lis- 
Ucamassus.  Thuc.  viii. 

Trams,  an  island  npon  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  holf-a-day's  sail  from  Amphipolis. 
Thuc.  iv. 

Thebx,  the  principal  cily  of  Bisotia, 
gituBte  near  the  rivers  Ismcnus  and  Asn- 
pna,  Strab.  ii:  distant  Iroml'Uta^TO  liir- 
umga.  Thue.  ii. 

Ta&iu,  an  island  on  the  const  of  Crete, 
diatant  from  a  promontory  thereof  called 
ZMcm,  70  furlonji^  Strub.  x. 

Theiusu,  a  small  island  near  to  Thers. 
Strab.  X. 

TsEBME  and  the  Thehxsan  Bat, — 
TOKKKE  is  a  cily  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Thenninui  bay ;  and  the  Tat^tiHXAN  Bav 
U  presently  v'itbin  Pellene.  Herod,  vii. 

TBEBxaPYLx.  the  strait  cnlninco  into 
Greece  out  of  Thessaly.  of  about  half  an 
■lure'e  breadth,  between  ihe  mountain  (Ein 
and  the  Melion  bny.  Culled  Thermopyln 
from  hot  waters  that  rise  there,  which  the 
Grecians  coll  Therm»^  and  from  gates 
made  there  by  the  Phoceans  in  old  time, 
which  they  coll  l'y\ie.  Herod,  vii,    This 
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strait  is  distant  from  Cbalcis  in  Euhxos 
MO  furlongs.  Strab.  ix. 

Tbgrfix.  a  city  of  Bieolia.  imder  monnt 
Helicon,  on  the  contines  of  the  city  Aliar- 
tus.  Pbus.  Bunt  Near  lo  the  Crisswao 
Uy^  Strab.  ii. 

THK8PBortB,  a  moridmc  region  of  I^- 
ruB,  borderiag  on  the  Ambraciotes  and 
Leucadions.  Herod,  viii.  The  Chaonea 
and  Thesproti  have  the  whole  coast,  from 
the  Ceraunian  mDunloins  to  the  bay  of 
Ambracia.  Slrab.  vii, 

TttEasALiA,  a  region  of  Greece,  con- 

■  '      '      " "IrmpuB, 

Othrys 

Thoricpb,  a  rasritime  town  of  Atliea, 
toward  the  Eubtcao  sea,  aeit  beyond  the 
promontory    Simium.    Strab.  is.      Vide 

Thkacia,  a  kingdom  bordering  on 
Macedonia,  at  the  river  Strymun,  de- 
scribed at  laree  by  Thuc.  i[. 

Tamo,  and  Thbiabii  ca>(pi.^Tbbia, 
or  Teibio,  a  town  of  Attica,  between 
Athena  and  Eleusis,  over  against  Salamis. 
The  Helds  belonging  to  i(  are  colled  Thri- 
asii  campi,  and  the  shore  Thriosinm  Utus. 
Strab.  ii.  Herod,  viii. 

Tbiiohidh,  a  city  of  Locris.  upon  the 
Melian    bay,    between    the    promontory 

" '""  "      d  Thermopyhe.  Slrub.  ix. 

.  a  city  in  the  MesseDian  boy, 

irds  the  east,  distuil  &om  the 

irtimoniory  T»nanu  70  furlongs.  Pans. 


C 


TBtTBiVH,  a  city  nf  L««onia,  80  tar- 
ings above  Phanr.  Pans.  Mess. 
Thiamus,  a  river  of  Emma,  dividing 
Thesprotifi  from  Cestrine.  Thuc  i. 
Thtawus,  a  bill  on  the  conSnes  of 
grxis  and  Amphilochia,  not  far  trota 
ArfTos  Amphilochicnm.  Thuc.  iii. 

Tbvhea,  b  maritime  city,  in  the  bay  of 
Argoa,  in  the  territory  called  Cynuria. 
Itconlinelh  on  Argoia  and  Laconia,  Thuo. 
tbe  territory  of  Tegea.  Paus. 


itAthoc  Thuc. 


TavMns,  a 

.  Herod,  vii 

Teicbiuii,  a  city  of  .^tolia,  in  the  pan 
inhabited  by  the  Apodoti.  Thuc.  vii. 

Tbitbohka,  a  cityin  the  top  of  Parnas- 
sus, called  also  Neon,  80  furioQgs  from 
Delphi.  PauB.  Phoc. 

Tholub,  a  mountain  between  the  river 

ijsCTHS  and  thecityof  Sardes.  HeraLv. 

irdes  Btandeth  at  the  foot  of  Tmoltu,  and 

It  of  this  bill  riseth  (he  Atat  J^toln*. 
Strab.  x" 
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ToLOPBON,  a  city  of  Oia  Lucri  Oiulii>. 
Thac,  iii. 

ToMKin,  a.  hill  nenr  to  I'yiua  in  Mes- 
aenia.    Thuc.  iv. 

ToBONE,  •nd  the  B*i  or  Toiomb. — 
ToRONE  is  a  Chalcidic  cily,  between  tbe 
Singidc  and  TorouEiin  twyi,  near  the 
pTDmoDtory  Ampelus.  Herod,  vii.  The 
plicu  of  the  Toronican  bay  ia  understood 
out  of  livy  iliv :  where  bs  saith  that  Cos- 
»«ndre»(orPotid»a)standath  between  the 
MK^edoniaQ  sea  and  the  bay  of  ToroDe. 

Ta^GLi.  an  island  near  to  buuios, 
Thuc  L  Tragj £,  islands  about  Miletus. 
Btrab.  xir. 

TsJOPlCM,  a  promuntory  of  the  Coi- 
dians.  Thuc.  viii.    Vide  Cnidns. 

TniFomacua,  a  village  of  Hogsria. 
Thuc.  iy. 


Faua.  AL-h.      Aha  a  city  of  the  Lucri 
Oiobi].  Thnu.  iii. 
Tboi^  a  tarntocy  of  Ada  the  Lean, 


ou  the  ddc  of  Ibe  ^g»""  sb 
.£oliB  and  Hellespont,  titrab.  liii. 

Tbizign,  a  iDBiititDc  diy  of  Ai^cia,  ili« 
ntmosl  in  the  bay  of  Uenotune,  Strab.viii. 
confining  on  Epidauria.  Paiia.  Cor. 

Tsoti.    Vide  Dium. 

Tbooiudm,  a  promontory,  and  fbot  of 
the  mountun  Mycale,  over  sgoiiut  llw 
isle  Samos,  which  with  Pnaidcum,  a  pc«- 
mootory  of  that  iale,  makclh  the  tinil 
there  7  furlongs  over,  Strab.  xiv. 

ZicTMTKDSiUiiiluid  ovcF  jwungtPe- 
loponneaus.  Strab.  x.    Now  called  ZuM. 

Zarek,  a  mohtjiuo  city  of  Idcooia.  ^t- 
tout  ou  one  nide  from  Ejudaunu  liWn 
liX)  jurloogs,  and  from  CypbanOi  on  lb 
other  aide,  16  furlonga.  Psna.  Lao^ 

7,Et,ElA,  a  city  tunler  mount  Ida.lawiri 
PropoDtis,  distant  from  Cyzicas  190  fin- 
and  &om  the  sea  SU  mrlongs.  Smb. 
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Abdera,  i.  260. 

Abtdos  revolteth  from  the  Athenians,  ii. 
384. 

Acanthus  revolteth  from  the  Athenians, 
i.471. 

AcARNANiANS,  whj  80  Called,  i.  268: 
thieves,  L  6 :  their  league  with  Athens, 
L  225 :  good  slinj?crs,  i.  241. 

AcESiN£,  a  river  of  Sicily,  i.  408. 

AcHAiA  oligarchized,  ii.  94. 

AcHARNii  a  great  part  of  the  Athenian 
city,L  176. 

AcHSLOCS,  i.  267. 

Acheron,  L  52. 

AcHERUSiA,  ibid. 

AcR£,  when  and  by  whom  built,  ii  118. 

AcRAOANTE,  when  and  by  whom  built,  iL 
117. 

AcTE,  i.  492. 

AcTiUM,  i.  34. 

JEgisetm,  they  incense  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians against  the  Athenians,  L  70. 

^oiNA  3rielded  to  the  Athenians,  i.  11 1 : 
they  are  received  by  the  Lacedsemon- 
ians  into  Thyrea,  iil82:  and  taken  by 
the  Athenians  and  put  to  death,  i.  440. 

JEgitium,  l  365. 

^OTFT :  the  Athenians  in.^^;ypt  defeated, 
I  112. 

JEmvSy  (Hsemns),  L  258. 

JEnus,  i.  413. 

^OLiAN  Islands,  i.  383. 

^TNA  bumeth,  i.  384. 

.^>roiJA,i.362. 

Agamemnon,  his  power,  i.  9. 

Aois,  withdraweth  his  army  from  Argos, 
and  why,  it  72 :  he  levieth  money  in 
ThessiUy,  ii.  326:  his  power  when  he 
was  at  Deceleia,  ii.  327. 

AoRfi,  i.  267. 

Agr^is,  l  374. 

Agrianes,  i  259. 

Axcamenes  slain,  ii.  333. 

Ajlcibiades,  how  he  crosseth  Nicias,  and 
deceiving  the  Lacediemonian  ambassa- 


dors procureth  a  league  between  the 
Athemans  and  Argives,  it  53 :  he  Koeth 
with  charge  into  Peloponnesus,  u.  64: 
presscth  me  Sicilian  expedition,  and 
why,  ii.  128 :  is  accused  for  defacing  the 
Mercuries,  it  141 :  his  opinion  touching 
the  managing  of  the  Sicilian  war,ii.  164: 
is  called  nome  to  his  trial,  iL  168:  he 
unbetrayeth  Messana,  iL  191 :  his  advice 
to  the  Lacedsmonians  to  fortify  Deceleia, 
ii.  212 :  he  flieth  to  Tissaphemes,  iL366: 
he  counselleth  Tissaphemes  against  the 
Lacedsmonians,  ii.  366-8 :  seeketh  to  re- 
turn to  Athens,  iL  369  :  he  deludeth  the 
Athenians  in  demand  of  intolerable  con- 
didons,  and  why,  iL  378-80 :  his  return 
proDOunded  at  Athens,  iL  369-70 :  he  is 
maae  general  of  the  Athenian  army  at 
Samos,  ii.  404 :  his  return  decreed  at 
Athens,  iL  426 :  he  hindereth  the  army 
of  the  Athenians  from  invading  the  city 
of  Athens,  ii.  409  :  he  goeth  after  Tis- 
saphemes to  Aspendus,  and  why,  iL  412. 

Alcedas  sent  to  relieve  MytUene,  1.292: 
his  behaviour  in  that  voyage,  L  294  :  his 
return  with  his  fleet  into  Peloponnesus, 
L  338  :  his  charge  against  Ck>rcyra  at 
Sybota,  L  343. 

Ajxmjbon,  L  267. 

Almopia,  L  263. 

AxoPE,  L  182. 

Altzia,  ii.  256. 

Ambracian  Gulf,  L  34. 

Ambraciotes  war  against  the  Acaman- 
ians,  i.  237 :  aredefeated  atIdomene,L379. 

Amorges,  a  rebel  against  the  king  of  Per- 
sia, ii.  328, 350-1. 

Amphipolis,  called  the  Nine- ways,  L  103, 
485 :  taken  by  Brasidas,  i.  489 :  refuseth 
to  be  rendered  to  the  AUienians,  ii.  26. 

Anactorium,  L  34,  383,  433.  iL  35. 

Anaa,  a  city  over  against  Samos,  L  458 : 
the  Anseans  were  Samians,  L  295. 

Anapus,  a  river  in  Acamania,  L  241 :  a 
river  near  Syracuse,  iL  216,  309. 
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Akdbobthenes, 


} 


I   tlie  Dljiapic 

AHTANtiRaB.  token  by  the  outluwa  of  Mj- 

taene,  L  435. 
AktBeMUS,!.  263. 
Akthebterion,  i.  172. 
Ahtipbon,  u.  390-1. 
Ahtttakeb,  (Atiataniuis),  L  239. 
ApiiiuiDiaiA,L43B. 

Aj^HYTlB,  L  SB. 

AptDAKOi.  rivM  of  Thessidy,  i.  4G3. 

Apodoti,  i.  362. 

Arouio  M^ixoeiK.  i.  271. 

AacAOiAits  barrowcd  ships  for  the  Trqjui 

AncHttncE.  diuigbter  of  HtppUs,  her  ^i- 
taph,  ii.  I'.'i. 

AscHiDAMUS,  Winj;  of  Laccdsmon,  genc- 
ni  arihePelopoDi]isiBaK,i.t64:bbuiied 
far  his  deJay  at  (Enoc.  i  I74i  hia  pur- 
pose in  slajiiig  Bt  AchaTDe,L  1T6:  hia 
protesMdoa  against  Phitim,  i.  331. 

Abcboh;  the  nine  arcboutes,  i.  128. 

AncTURBB,  i.  335. 

Archjan,  ODe  bctm^eth  Fsiuaniu,  i.  13S. 

AnaiNDH,  il  355. 

AsaivEB;  (hey  refiise  Ut  rpni?w  the  truRS 
xilh  Sparta  and  why,  iL  16.  27:  they 
treat  of  league  acalnsl  the  Lacedjemon- 
iuianith  thereslof  theGreciana,it.32: 
they  Keek  peace  with  Sparta,  ii,  47-50 : 
Ihej-  make  league  with  Athens,  ii.  51-9: 
Iheir  nnny  intercepted  between  the 
armies  of  their  enemies,  ii.  7 1 :  they  re- 
nounce thuir  league  vith  the  Mnnlin- 

Akgob.i.  ll:Aif;»sAmphUochJcuni,i.2SA: 
invnded  by  the  AmbTaciotes,  i  372 : 
Argos  oligarchiaed,  again  relapseth  i  nto 
a  democracy,  ii.  94. 

AniBTEITB,  i.  34,  64. 

Abistooeiton,  i.  23 :  hia  iact  agiinat  the 
tyrants,  ibid.  il.  169. 

AltUToH,  his  slratsigem,  il.  966. 

Armies,  a  property  of  all  armies  in  light, 
wbal  it  is,  ii.  83 :  pvatness  of  the  Athen- 
ian anoy  set  fur^  for  SicQy,  ii.  143-T. 

Armour  ordinarily  worn,  i.  6:  laid  by  Brat 
by  the  Athenians,  ibid. 

AnTApaBSNES,  amhassftdof  from  the  king 
of  I'erfia  to  Sparta,  taken  by  the  Atb-cn- 
ions  and  hislettora  read,  i.  433. 

AltTAXERXES,i.  107,  Ul  :biadeath,i.433-4. 

Artynje,  a  magistracy  In  Argoa,  ii.  5S. 

AsiNE,i.396,437,  ii214. 

AgOFiua,  the  son  of  Fhormio,  L271. 

Aetacch,  i,  1SS,366. 

AsTvocRri,  general  of  the  Pelopounea- 
ians,iL341:  his  daninr,  ii. 355 :  he dis- 
closeth  ihc  treason  of  Phrynicus  to  Al- 
dbiadts.  ii. 372-3:  in  danger  to  be  slain 


:  diachai^ed  of  lut 


by  mutioy,  i 
command,  iL  4.., . 

Atalante,  L  186,  3S7 :  iL  23. 

ATEENiAHa  the  first  of  the  GrMiana  thu 
pvw  dvil,  i.  6i  they  vrorp  the  grtM- 
hoppers  in  ibiai  bolr,  L  7 :  th«r  omd- 
ner  of  goremin);  their  caafabrUei, 
i.  23,  82, 103.  iL  193:  their  dispoHlion, 
L  71-6,  191.  they  bre^  ibe  lei^Ue  by 
aiding  the  Coreyivuis,  L  56,  61:  Ib«y 
wall  their  city,  i.  94-7:  their  neton 
Kl  the  river  Eurj-medon,  L  103:  thnr 
reputadon  for  mural  assaolls,  L  11)5: 
how  thev  got  the  Icsding  of  Gnaot, 
i.  93:  tbo  Grecians  hate  them  in  the 
begLnninKof  this  war,  i.  1G3;  tbeyn&K 
to  hear  Uie  messenger  from  Arohid»- 
mos,  i.  166;  their  custom  of  living  id 
the  country  towns,  L  170-3:  their  nn- 
nue  and  treasure,  i,  168:  their  foita, 
i.  169,  186:  they  Ion  to  hear  and  i*U 
news,  L  194:  they  leek  peace  with  dw 
lacedaimoniaiia.  i.  212:  (bay  ^aaliaa 
their  commanders  for  ooupunnding  mth 
Potidsa,  L  327 :  they  deairv  to  cooqaur 
Sicily,  i.  356;  they  banish  Ihnr  com- 
manders for  retuming  out  i^  Sii^,  L 
4*fl!  Ihey  withhold  Uie  galleys  ot*^^ 
FeloponDeBiani  at  Pylos  upon  a  aril, 
i.  405 ;  they  refuse  to  render  Pylos.  ud 
why,  ii.  41 ;  tbcy  war  on  Macedonia.  L 
62-3:  thef  break  the  peac«  with  Lve- 
diemon,  ii.  22G:  their  miserable  ritiii> 
from  Syracuw,  and  their  linnl  defeat,  il 
305-18:  they  were  fitter  to  be  friends  of 
the  PerMans  than  were  the  Idcedf  mno. 
ions,  and  why,  il  3liS. 

Atbeks  made  great  by  Tbeseos,  L  170-1^ 
greatest  in  tlw  dme  of  Pericles,  i.  319. 

Athob,L  492:  by  what  Di    ' 
ibid. 

Atrecn,  i.  la 

Attica,  sterile  groond,  L  3:  bow  it, 
came  populous,  ibid:   inradad, 
175,  301,  969.  S93,  386.  iL  S43. 


i 


ibid. 

BAm.t.l>,  BY  SEA  between  the  Corcymw 
and  Connlhians,  L  16:  l)elweeo  ibc 
Athenians  and  j£ginet*.  i.  1 07 :  betwm 
the  Athenians  and  Feloponncsana  at 
Cecryphaleia,  ibid:  at  HaJtaa,  ibidi  be- 

i.  117-19:  between  the  Athemani  nd 
Phrenidans  Stc,  i.  112;  between  Pbsr- 
mio  and  the  l'clopaiiii«aiaiu,  L  141: 
again,  L  353:  between  the PeloponDW- 
ans  and  Coroyrsana,  i.  M4i   bt«PMi 
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the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  at 
Pylos,  i.  394 :  between  the  Syracusians 
and  Athenians  in  the   strait  of  Mes- 
sana,  i.  407:  between  the  Syracusians 
and  Athenians  in  the  great  haven,  ii. 
246 :  again,  ii.  265 :  again,  ii.  28 1 :  again, 
ii.  299-302 :  between  the  Athenians  and 
Corinthians,  i.  241 :  between  the  Athen- 
ians and  Peloponnesians  at  Eretria,  ii. 
422-4:   at  Cynoa-seina,  iL   431-3:— by 
LAND,  between  the  Athenians  and  Co- 
rinthians at  Potidaea,  i.  66 :  between  the 
Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  in  Me- 
garis,  i.    108:  at  Tanagra,  i.  110:  be- 
sween  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  at 
Coroneia,  L  115:  between  the  Ambra- 
ciotes  and  Acamanians,  i.  376:  between 
the  Athenians  and  Corinthians  at  Soly- 
geia,  L  427 :  between  the  Athenians  and 
Boeotians  at  Delium,  i.  479:   between 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Argives,  iL  83: 
between  the  Syracusians  and  Athenians, 
iL  186:  between  the  same  by  night,  iL 
271 :  between  the  Athenians  and  Pelo- 
ponnesians at  Miletus,  iL  347. 
Berr(EA,  i.  65. 

Bell,  used  in  going  the  round,  i.  517. 
Best  man,  L  89. 

Birds  died  of  the  pestilence,  L  205. 
BiSALTiA,  L  263,  492. 
BiTHYNLkNS  are  Thracians  on  Asia  side 

of  the  Bosporus,  L  458. 
BCEOTARCHANTES,  L  154,  474.  iL  45. 
B<£OTLA,  fertile  ground,  L  3:  called  for- 
merly Cadmeis,  L    14:    the  Boeotians 
came  from  Arne  in  Thessaly,  ibid :  are 
overcome  in  battle  at  G^^nophy ta,  L  111: 
overcome  at  Coroneia,  i.  115:  they  take 
Heracleia  into  protection,  ii.  64. 
B<£UM,  L  109. 
BoLBE,  the  lake,  L  64,  486. 
BoLissus,  ii.  345. 
BoML^NS,  i.  364. 

BoTTiJBis  revolteth  from  the  Athenians 
i.   63:    the  Athenians    and  Bottiaeans 
fight,  L  236-7. 
BoTTiA,  L  263. 

Brasidas  saves  Methone,  and  is  publicly 
praised  at  Sparta,  L  181:  joined  as  a 
counsellor  with  Cnemus,i.  244 :  swound- 
eth  of  his  wounds  at  Pvlos,  i.  395 :  he 
passeth  through  Thessaly,  i.  460-3 :  re- 
fuseth  to  aid  Perdiccas,  i.  467 :  taketh 
Acanthos,  i.  468-72 :  is  praised  by  the 
author,  i.  466:  is  emned  at  Sparta,  L 
491:  he  taketh  Torone,  L  492-4:  and 
Lecythus,  i.  494-7 :  is  honoured  bv  the 
Scionseans,  i.  503 :  he  receiveth  Mende 
that  revolteth  from  the  Athenians,  L  505 : 
his  retreat  out  of  Lyncus,  L  507-12:  he 
iittempteth  Potidasa  by  night,  L  517 :  his 


stratagem    against    Cleon   at  Amphi. 

polis,  ii.  8 :  his  death,  burial,  and  ho. 

nours,  ii.  12-13. 
BrcoLiUM,  L  517. 
Budords,  L  257,  317. 
Bupuras,  L  499. 
Burial,  how  the  Carians  were  buried,  i.  8. 


C^ada,  i.  138. 

Callians,  i.  364. 

Callias,  general  of  the  Athenians  at  Po- 

tida>a,  i.  65  -8. 
Callirrhoe,  a  fountain,  or  The  Nine- 
pipes,  i.  172. 
Calydon,  L  368. 

Camarina,  when  and  by  whom  built,  ii. 
118:  refuseth  to  receive  the  Athenians^ 
ii.  192,  205. 
Cardamylje,  ii.  345. 
Carians,   inhabited  the  Cyclades,  i.  8: 
addicted  to  robbery,  ibid :  expelled  the 
Cyclades  by  Minos,  i.  9 ;  known  by  their 
form  of  burial,  i.  8-9. 
Carneius,  a  month  kept  holy  by  the  Do- 
rians, ii.  66 :  Cameian  holidays,  ii.87, 88. 
CARYiE,  iL  67. 
Carystus,  L  102.  ii.  285. 
Catalogue  of  the  confederates  on  both 
sides  at  Syracuse,  ii.  284:  of  the  confe* 
derates    of   the   Lacedaemonians    and 
Athenians,  ii.  287. 
Catana,  surprised  by  the  Athenians,  ii. 
167 :  when  and  by  whom  built,  ii.  115. 
Caulonia,  ii.  249. 

Cause  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  i.  27. 
CENCHREiiE,  L  427,  429.  ii.332, 341. 
Cepiiallenia,  L  32, 185. 
Cerdylium,  iL  6, 10. 
Cestrine,  i.  52. 
Cercine,  L  261. 

CHiERONEiA,  taken  by  the  Athenians,  i. 
114 :  the  Boeotian  outlaws  seek  to  betray 
it,  i.  459 :  subject  to  the  city  of  Orcho- 
menus,  ibid. 
Chalcideans,  they  revolt  from  the  Athen- 
ians, L  63 :  they  retire  from  Olynthus, 
ibid. :  they  procure  an  army  out  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  why,  i.  463 :  they  league 
with  the  Argives,  ii.  37. 
Chalcideus  slain,  iL  345. 
Chalcis,  L  111,242. 
Chall£ans,  i.  367. 
Chagnians,  i.  225,  237 :  defeated  by  the 

men  of  Stratos,  L  240. 
Cheimerium,  L  36,  52. 
Chians,  not  deprived  of  liberty  by  the 
Athenians,  and  why,  i.  278  :  iL  201 : 
forced  to  raze  their  city  wall,  L  434: 
desire  to  be  protected  bv  the  Lacedae- 
monians, iL  327-8 :  revoltfrom  the  Athen- 
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iuia,  ii.  33G :  kept  br  the  Athenians  fVom 

the  use  of  the  sea,  li.  346. 
CsfBiB,  a  territory',  L  S36. 
Chhtsis,  b  tToniui-]irii!«t  of  Juno  at  Ar- 

^s,  ilept  nbilal  tbe  temple  was  tired, 


CrtHXBOH,  I  S3),  asi. 

Ci,*B08,i.39fl. 

Clasomeh^  iL  33ft. 

Clbabidab,  i.  5IG.  iL7,8, 

eth  to  dissolve  the  peace,  ti.  26. 

CLBOBCTLUa,  ii.  ii,  45. 

Cleon,  hindereth  the  peaoe  will)  the  La- 
cedmneniaDG,  i.  404;  undenakelh  tlic 
expuj^Dg  of  Sphacteria,  i.  412:  his 
boast,  L  413:  hewsrrclh  on  Amphipniis, 
iL  6:  ii  in  oontempl  nitb  hia  annr,  iL  T: 
winneth  Toroaa,  ii.3:  is  slain  at  Amptii- 

Clbone,  L  492. 

Cnehcs,  overcoice  at  sea  by  Phonnio,  i. 
341-3. 

CoumM,  i- 133. 

C01.OP110N,  L  297 :  baren  of  tbc  Cotophoo- 
iBD.4  near  Torone.  iL  3. 

CoKHiNATioHS  lor  otfuet.  u.  377. 

CoRCTYRA,  mptn^litan  of  E^ndamnus,  L 
S7:stron(cin  shipping.  L  30 :  callvd  of 
oldrhvacia,ibiiI.:  oonTenientlj  atualiMl 
for  paasaf^  into  Sinly,  i-  51 :  Corcyrf - 
uis  not  acctutomed  10  league  with 
others,  L38:  masters  at  tbe  aea,  i  36: 
divers  of  them  taken  by  the  Corinthians 
in  Anaclorium.  L  60;  their  sedilion  b^ 
gintietb,  L  A3»:  tbe  gtvat  tnen  take 
sancliurv.  L  343:  Ihey  enwmp  on  W 
tonn,  L  3IS4. 

CoaisTHiANS,  prolect  Epidamnus,  L  3!: 
their  rxpostolauoD  with  the  Athenians. 
L  59:  Corinlbia  inisded  bv  the  Athen- 
ians, L4£3;  L'orintli,  bon'Car  fhim  tbe 
BM  that  looketh  towards  Athens,  L  426-7 : 
OnriBthiana  fail  off  from  the  I^cedip- 
RKilMHiii  to  the  Arsites.  aad  why,  ii. 
til.  3*1  tliey  fall  oH'aeain  friim  the  Ai^ 
'  whl,  iL  S9.  60:  they  nBolTe 

■tciuUiu.  iL  sue. 


ST.  499.  ii  as. 
UK,  iL  388.  .191. 


B,  ibo    DCWKl  pIVTWi. 


i.  76;  of  theI,aMdcmoniaiu,iiatH 
to  condemn  a  Spartan,  i.  lUiC 
TbnciuiB  touching  gifB,  i.  360. 

CiCLutDES,  i.  163,  370  :  govemed  ' 
ions  of  Minos,  L  5. 

Ctclofes,  L  112. 

Cydohu,  L  245. 

CvLLENB,  i.  36,  344.  ii.  20S. 

Ctlon,  L  137-9. 

CtTHB,  in  J^lia,  L  395.  iL  353 :  in 
ii.  117. 

CYHOflBEKA,  iL  432,  439,  434. 

Cthdri*,  i.  43B.  iL  48. 

CrnsHatAMs,  i.  113.  iL  378. 

Ctbiibcb,  i  964. 

Cttheba,  opposite  Id  Maka,  L  435:  taken 
by  the  Athenians,  L  436:  CythrrodMei, 
i.  435:  Crthereaos  removed  into  Ibv 
Cyclades,  1.  440. 

Cytdjium,  i.  109,  363. 

Ctqcds,  iwovered   by  the   Athenians, 


Diphhub,  ii.  345,  353. 

Dahcon,  founder  of  Camarina,  iL  1  IB:  the 
riilagG,  ii.  184. 

Uacma.  i.  184. 

Decblcia,  tbe  incommoditiea  arinn^to 
the  Athenians  from  the  foniGcaDaa 
there,  ii  352. 

Delphi,  L  39. 

Delos,  the  ireasnry  of  the  Athenim  tri- 
butes, L  101 :  Delos  coosecreled,  L  ^ 
369:  no  man  mi^t  be  l»m  or  saflind 
(o  die  in  Deles,  i.  370:  Delisn  i^iiiii  a, 
ibidi  Delians  driven  oot  of  DeJoi,  m 
received  into  Adnunyttinm,  L  1:  n- 
f4anted  in  Delos.  L  37. 

Deli  IT  K,  in  thelertilotvof  Tbub^tB,  1,471: 
taken  by  the  Athenians.  L  473-.  battle 
aiDeliani.i.  473-80. 

Dkhockact,  eoDspired  against  at  Athens, 
110:  dissolved  a(  Argoc,  iL  94;  lAat 
is.  ii.  109-10. 

DsMOKTHsast,  invadsth  .£lolia,  i.  362.  is 
defeated,  L  365:  fesrelh  to  ratnni  to 
Athens,  L  366;  be  maketh  pewe  with 
ihfl  Feloponnesiaiis  sbal  np  in  Olfs^ 
and  why,  i.  377 :  big  acts  in  Acamaaia. 
3T5-gU;  Mtempletb  ^pbs  in  BiHiiia.  I 
4>1:  idielh  I'yios,  L  3^7:  he  pntlUb 
the  liin  belora  Rpidaurua  into  the  haod* 
of  the  EpidaurianK,  and  how.  iL  93:  ha 
■nivMh  at  SvraL-nse.  iL  968 :  his  aiWmpi 
on  ^ipobe.U.  170-4:  adriseth  to  arise 
from  bafow  Syradue.  iL  375:  h  lakes 

I>KBr.£a!is.  i.  366. 

Dkrdas.  brother  to  Perdicvas,  i.  63,  <M, 

IhALnoiTE  beiwevn  the  Atltcnians  ud 
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Dii,i258:  ii252. 

DiOMiLus,  a  fugidve  of  Andros,  ii.  217: 
slain  at  Epipofs,  u.  218. 

Dion,  in  Macedonie,  i  463. 

Dion,  in  mount  Athos,  i.  492. 

DoBERUS,  i.  261,  264. 

DoLOPiA,  i.  267. 

DoRiEUS,  of  Rhodes,  victor  in  the  Olym- 
pian games,  i.  276:  iL  356, 406. 

Doris,  metropolitan  of  the  Lacedemon- 
ians, i.  109, 359. 

Drabescds,  i.  103,  485. 

Droans,  i.  266. 

Drimussa,  iL  353. 

Dyme,  i.  243. 

Earthquake,  attributed  to  the  violation 
of  religion,  i.  130:  at  Delos,  i.  162:  hin- 
dereth  the  Lacedsemonians  from  invad- 
ing Attica,  L  104,  356:  instances  of,  i. 
104,  355-7,  434.  iL  54,  63,  330 :  their 
natural  cause,  L  357. 
Echinades,  L  267. 

Eclipse,  of  the  sun,  i.  26, 183, 434:  of  the 
moon,  iL  279 :  keepeth  Nicias  from  re- 
moving firom  before  S^Tacuse,  ii.  280. 

Eetoneia  fortified,  by  whom  and  why, 
iL  414  16,  417-20. 

EcESTiBAN  ambassadors  at  Athens,  iL  1 19 : 
the  Egestseans  deceive  the  Athenians, 
and  how,  iL  163. 

ElDOMENE,  L  264. 

Edonians,  L  103, 263,  492. 

ElON,  L  101,  389,  433,  486,  489. 

Elaphebolion,  L  501. 

EufiATis,  L  52. 

Eleians,  their  league  with  Corinth, iL  36: 
their  (quarrel  with  the  Lepreates,  ibid: 
and  with  the  Lacedsemomans,  ibid.  iL 
60:  they  leave  the  Argive  army,  and 
why,  iL  75 :  they  refuse  to  be  compre- 
hended in  the  peace  between  the  Lace- 
daemonians ana  Athenians,  iL  20. 

Eleus,  an  island  adjacent  to  Miletus,  IL 
348. 

Enipeus,  L  462. 

EoRDiA,  L  263. 

Ephesus,  games  of,  L  370. 

Ephori,  their  power  to  imprison  their 
king,L  133-4. 

Ephtra,  L  52. 

Epidam NU8,  i.  27 :  Epidamnians  implore 
the  aid  of  the  Corcyrteans,  L  28 :  put 
themselves  into  the  protection  of  the  Co- 
rinthians, i.  29:  taken  by  the  Corcyrae- 
ans,  L35. 

Epidadrus,  L  21 1 :  Limera,  L  439 :  ii.  226 : 
Epidaurian  war,  iL  65,  68 :  besieged  by 
the  Athenians,  ii.  88. 

Epidehiurgi,  magistrates,  L  61. 

Epipolje,  iL  191,  217. 

VOL.  IX. 


Era,  reTolteih  firom  the  Athenians,  ii.  341. 

Eressos,  L  285 :  revolteth,  ibid. 

Erbtrians  betray  the  Athenians,  iL  423-4. 

Erineuk,  in  Doris,  L  109:  in  Achaia,  ii. 
260. 

Erythrje,  L  291. 

EuARCHUS,  tyrant  of  Astacus,  L  185. 

£uB(£A  revolteth  from  the  Athenians,  i. 
115:  recovered  by  Pericles,  L  1 16 :  sends 
to  Agis  for  protection,  iL  327. 

Eyenus,  L  242. 

EUESPERTTJE,  iL279. 

EuPALiUM,  L  364,  367. 

EuROPUS.  L  264. 

EuRYELUS,  iL  217,  230, 271. 

EuRTMEDON  slaiu,  iL  281. 

EURTSTHEUS,  L  10. 
EURTTANIANS,  L  362. 
EUXINE  SEA,  L  261. 

Exaction,  cause  of  revolt,  i.  102. 

Factions  of  the  Grecians,  L  2 1 . 

Fear,  the  cause  of  faith  in  leagues,  i.  278 : 

of  injury  to  come,  cause  of  war,  L  279. 
Fires  significant,  L  256,  289,  346:  great 

fire  in  rlatsa,  L  234. 
Fleet  of  Athenians  at  Salamis,  how  great, 

L  79:  for  Sicily,  how  great,  ii.  143-160: 

not  received  by  the  cities  of  Sicily,  iL 

161. 
Funeral  at  Athens  for  the  first  slain  in 

the  war,L  187. 

Games,  Delian,  L  370:  at  Ephesus,  ibid. 

Garments  of  Lacedaemonian  nobility,  L  7. 

Gela,  when  and  by  whom  built,  iL  116. 

Geomori,  ii.  342. 

GERiESTUS,  L  272. 

Geraneia,  L  108, 110, 453. 

Getes,  i.  258. 

GiooNus,  L  65. 

GoNGTLUs,  keepeth  the  Syracusians  from 

yielding  to  the  Athenians,  iL  230. 
GORTTNIA,  L  264. 
Greece  divided  into  leases,  i.  21. 
Grestonia  (Crestonia),  i.  263, 492. 
Gtuppus,  general  of  the  Peloponnesiana 

at  Syracuse,  iL  2 14 :  arriveth  at  Syracuse, 

ii.  230 :  his  message  to  the  Athenians, 

iL231. 

Halias,  L107,  211. 

Harmodius,  L23:  solicited  to  love  by  Hip- 

parchus,  iL  170. 
Hellanicus,  the  historiographer,  L  101. 
Hellas,  whence  so  called,  L  4. 
Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  L  4. 
Helorine  way,  iL  188,313. 
Helotes,  i.  104:  why  called  Messeiuans, 

ibid :  the  plots  of  the  Lacedsemonians  to 

keep  them  weak,  L  464. 
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Hbbaci.ru,  when  *nd  by  whom  built,  L 

SS9  :  iafeiled  hj  the  TheggaJiaUB,  i.  360 : 
commodioiisly  seslal  for  the  w  aeainst 
Athens,  i.  359  :  weakened  by  ihc  Uo]o- 
jntns,  iL  64. 

Herjcleidx,  i.  1 0.  1 5. 

HebITone,!.  130,211. 

HERHociuTet  banished,  ii.  408 . 

Hesti£AN8  put  out  n(  Eubu»  by  Lho 
AlheniinG.  L  1 16. 

HiERA,  Vulcan's  shop,  L  35S. 

BiMKiti,  when  and  by  whom  built,  iL  117: 
invaded  by  the  Atiieiii>Dn,il  lT9:udcth 
Gylippiu,iL2!ll,2SS. 

HiPPAHcaoB,  brother  to  Hip{HM  the  ty- 
rant of  Athens,  sinin  by  Uarmodius  and 
Amtog«ton,i.a3.ii.  173:Milicib>th  Hu:- 
Djodius  to  lo>e,  and  is  denied,  iL  170  : 
dis|;r*ceth  Hannodiiis,iL  172  :how  glun, 
ii.173:  vby  thought  ifiemards  to  have 
been  the  tyrant,  ii.  172. 

HiPFiAB.  tyrant  of  Athens,  i.  33.  ii.  170: 
eldest  son  of  Peisistratus,  ibid  :  driven  i 
out  of  Ath^iu  by  the  LacedaMaomans,  | 
Ktumetb  with  th«  Pcnianii  to  Mara-  i 
thon.ii.  17S:  an  Arcadian  shun  by  Pa- 
chcs  contrary  to  lUth,  i.  398. 

HtPPOCRATEs,  lofceth  I^Uum,  L473. 

HoUDAT,  some  or  other  at  Athens  con- 
tinually, L  191,  193. 

Bolt  WAmL  114. 

BosEit.  i.  4,  II,  13, 195,  3T0,  971. 

HoKSGiiEHi  a  degree  in  estate  at  Athena, 
LSBl:  ordained  by  the  Idcedsmoni&ns, 
i.  438. 

HtccABA,  iL  179. 

Htfehbolus,  iL  396. 

Hins,  of  Attica,  L391:  of  Argeia,  (alien 
by  the  lAoed^Dioniaos,  iL  96. 

lASira,  taken  by  tbePcloponnesiaDS,ii.350. 

IcTBTB  promontory,  i.  ISl. 

Ida,  i.43S:iL4.is. 

IiMNBHE,  in  Macedonia,  L  264 :  in  Amphi- 

lochia,  i.  379. 
ttajLt,  iL  23a 

iLLvaiAMB,  i.  31 ;  betray  Perdiccas,  L  9Q7. 
IXAass  of  Mercury  at  Athens  defiiced,  ii. 

UI. 
Imbmiasi,  i. 273,413. ii 284. 
INAHI78,  a  rebel,  crucified.  L  112. 
iNeiSA  (Messa),  L  369 :  lunesSBians.  iL  SI  5. 
Imscriftion  on  the  Tripod  by  FauaaniaB, 

L  135:  by  the  lAcedjEmoniaos,  ibid. 
iNovDATiax  at  Orobite,  L  3SG :  at  AuUuita, 

1357. 
loMIA  plnnted  by  AthcniimB,  L  3,   15,  99, 

17a, 
Iwtata,  taken  for  the  building  of  cities,  i. 

8:  Isthmus  of  Pallcne,  L6I. 
IWONE,  i.  3S4,  430, 


Itali,  whence  so  named,  il 
Ituoke,  i.  104  :  yitlded  up,  L  1U6. 
iTaNlANR,  ii.  6. 

Jtmo'e  temple  at   Argos  burnt.  L  516: 
built  in  the  ruina  of  PUtn,  L  336. 

Kino  nf  Lacednmon  had  but  one  tale  ia 

in  couacil,  i.  23. 
KlNODOKs  with  hononra  limited,  L  16. 

LACEDf  MOMANS,  Dnblemen  plain  in  tbeir 
earmunta,  L  7 :  palled  down  the  tytanta 
in  Greece,  L  SU:  how  they  gorormJ 
their  confederatea,  L  S2:  slow  to  war 
without  necessity,  L  119:  pretend  the 
liberty  of  Greece,  i  162:  they  would 
have  no  walled  cides  without  Pelopoo- 
neaus,  and  why,  i.9Si  Ihej  are  hindend 
&om  ^e  iuTasion  of  Attica  by  an  eanh- 
qaake.  i.  104:  their  government  always 
serere,  not  always  jusi,  L  361 :  Laced»- 
moniaos  put  into  the  iale  of  Spbaeteria, 
L  39 1-3:  they  desire  to  treat  for  thar 
men  at  Pylos  with  a  priTate  commitlf*^ 
L405:  their  men  taken  in  Spbaclcna 
put  in  bonds,  i.  434 :  they  seek  peaco  se- 
cretly, L  425 :  their  policy  in  destmring 
thoir  Helotea,  L  464;  ihey  seek  jMSoe, 
and  why,  L  497 :  their  men  taken  in  Py- 
los detivered.ii.  28:  league  with  the  Ar- 
gives,  and  why,  iL  49:  their  arobsssadon 
'  Iv  nsed  at  Athens,  iL  SI:  ibey 
leacnc  privately  with  the  Bisa- 
iians.iL47:  they  war  on  Ar^ros,  ii  69: 
their  army  at  Leuctra,  ii,  6C:  are  ei- 
eluded  from  the  Olympian  games,  IL  6<V 
3:  and  fined  in  a  sum  of  money,  ibid.: 
their  discipline  in  charging  the  easmj, 
ii.  S3:  they  fight  long  for  a  victory,  but 
follow  the  enemy  not  Uz,  ii.  86:  thej 
make  ready  100  gaJlcys  fbr  the  loiuiB 

the  Athenians,  iL  425. 
Laboaldm,  iL  218. 
Ladb,  ii.  339. 
L.enKiaoNE8,  ii.  1 13. 
I.AMAcauE,  L  4.')S:  his  opiniDn  tonchmg 

the  conduction  of  the  Sicilian  war,iL  165: 

shiin,  ii  222. 
LAnpsACUB,  L  142:  reiollcth  from  the 

Athenians,  ii.  384 :  recoiered  igaia,  iliii 
Laodicidm,  i.517. 
Larissa,  i.  462.  iL43n. 
Latnos,  the  island,  L  297. 

LC£AMB,  i. 


roughly  n 
make  lets 


llgaiBlUHL 


s  and  Coreynpans,  i.  5 1 :  leagne  be- 
tween theAmbraeiatesaodAcamanialis, 
i.  3S2 ;  between  the  Athenians  and  La- 
cedsmonian&,iL37 :  betweeo  the  A 
and  Eleinns,  ii,  36 .  between  the  A 
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«nd  Lacedemonians,  ii  49 :  between  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Tissaphemes,  iL 
340  :  again,  iL  357 :  again,  ii  380. 

Lebedos  revolteth  from  the  Athenians,  ii. 
341. 

Lectthus,  i.  494-7. 

Leungs,  i.  116,  201,  273,  413,  492.  ii.  8, 
284-5. 

Legco RiUM,  L23.iL  173. 

Leontines,  aided  by  the  Athenians,  i.  354 : 
the  conmions  driven  out  by  tAe/ev,  ii.  4 : 
the  nobility  go  to  dwell  at  Syracuse, 
ibid.:  they  seise  on  certain  places  of 
their  own  territory,  ibid. 

Legntium,  iL  115-6. 

Legttchides,  general  at  Mvcale,  L  93-4. 

Lepreates,  quarrel  with  tne  Eleians,  iL 
36, 40. 

Lesbos,  L  270:  received  into  the  league  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  L  282:  revolteth 
from  the  Athenians,  iL  343:  tenth  of  the 
land  consecrated,  L  316. 

Letter  ;  Nicias  to  the  Athenian  people, 
iL  237 :  Xerxes  to  Pausanias,  L  132. 

Leucas,  L  35,  52,  238, 361, 390. 

Leucimna,  L  35, 53,  345. 

Leucgnium,  iL  346. 

Leuctra  of  Arcadia,  iL  66. 

LiCHAS,  a  Lacediemonian,  whipped,  iL  62 : 
sent  with  authority  into  Ioma,iL  360: 
hated  by  the  Milesians,  iL  407. 

Lihnjea,  1. 239, 374. 

LiPARA,  L  356. 

LocHAGi,  iL  79. 

LocRi  OzGLiE,  thieves.  L  6. 

LocRis  in  Italy,  confederate  with  Syra- 
cuse, i.  354 :  make  peace  with  the  Athen- 
ians, iL  5. 

Ltcjbum,  iL  19,66. 

Ltnkestians,  L  262, 466,  506. 

Macedonia:  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
the  TemenidfiB,  L  262 :  the  description 
of  that  kingdom,  ibid. 

MiEDi  (Medes),  L  261. 

ALenalia,  iL  76. 

AIagistract  :  a  new  magistracy  erected  at 
Athens,  iL  343-4:  Epidemium,  magis- 
trates at  Potidaea,  L  61 :  Cytnerodices, 
at  Cythera,  i.  435. 

Magnesia  of  Asia,  L  142. 

Magnetians,  i.  265. 

Malea,  i.  273-4. 

Malgeis  Apollo,  L  271. 

Mantineans  and  Tegeatcs  fight,  L517: 
their  league  with  the  Arrives,  iL  33: 
wiUi  the  Lacedsemonians,  ii.  93. 

Marathusa,  iL  353. 

Mectbebne  taken  from  the  Athenians,  iL 
46. 

Medegn,  L  374. 


Megara  attempted  by  the  Athenians,  L 
448-53:  treason  in,  aiscovered,  L  451. 

Meoara-Htblaa,  when  and  by  whom 
built,  ii.  116. 

Megareans  forbidden  commerce  in  At- 
tica, i.  7 1, 143 :  revolt  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians, L  106:  from  the  Athenians,  L 
115:  expect  the  event  of  battle  between 
Brasidas  and  the  Athenians,  L  454 :  out- 
laws recalled,  L  456 :  set  up  the  olie;archy, 
i.  457 :  refuse  to  be  comprehended  in  the 

Seace  between  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
emonians,  iL  20. 

Megaris  invaded  by  the  Athenians,  L  186, 
447. 

Met  JANS,  i.  359 :  dialogue  with  the  Athen- 
ians, ii.  97-106. 

Meutia,  L461. 

Melgs,  i.  163:  besieged  by  the  Athenians, 
i.  358 :  dialogue  with  the  Athenians,  ii. 
97-106:  taken  and  sacked,  iL  110. 

Mende  revolteth  from  the  Athenians,  L 
505. 

Messana,  L  358 :  revolteth  from  the  Athen- 
ians, i.  385 :  invades  Naxos,  L  406 :  why 
called  Zancle,  IL  117. 

Messapians,  L  367.  ii.  259. 

Methone,  of  Laconia,L  181. 

Methymne,  revolteth  from  the  rest  of 
Lesbos,  L  270,  273 :  warreth  on  Antissa, 
L  285. 

Methydrium,  iL  70. 

Miletus,  revolteth  from  the  Athenians, 
ii.  339. 

Mindarus,  general  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
ii.  407 :  goeth  into  Hellespont,  iL  427-8. 

Minoa,  L  448 :  taken  by  Nicias,  i.  3 1 6.  i :  499. 

Minos,  master  of  the  sea,  and  the  first  that 
had  a  great  navy,  L  5:  freed  the  sea  of 
pirates,  L  9. 

Mytii£N£AN8,  L  270 :  why  not  deprived  of 
liberty,  L  278 :  the  commons  yield  the 
city  to  the  Athenians,  L  293 :  sentence 
at  Athens  agaLast  Mytilene,  L  299, 315: 
1000  Mytilenaeans  put  to  death,  L  315: 
outlaws  lose  Antanoros,  L  458. 

MoLos8iAN8,L  139,239. 

MOLYCHREIUM,  L  244, 368. 

Month  :  Elaphebolion,  L  501.  iL  25  :  G«ra- 
stion,  L  501:  Artemisium,  iL  24:  Car- 
neios,  iL  66. 

Mount  raised  against  Plataea,i.  231. 

Mycale,  L  94.  ii.  402. 

Mycalessus,  iL  254-6. 

Mycen^  i.  10,  11. 

Mygdonia,  L  263, 264. 

Myljs,  L  357. 

Mygnnesus,  L  295,  367. 

Myrcinus,  L  490.  ii.  6, 12. 

Myronides,  L  108.  iL  478. 

Myos,  L  142,  286. 
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W9,  IS7:  iB6ice*,).«M.u.lM:vltn 

ud  \ij  vboB  bull,  ii.  IIS. 
Kkafous  of  Afric.  iL  1TB. 
Nehei,  L  SM.  iL  TO,  IS. 
NKnrt-ii,  i  875. 

US:  gITttb  bU  ( 
to  Clean.  L  ■" 
4Mi  goetb 
n.  M :  cboaeD  gownl  for  iLe  SiciEu 
Toj«p^  a.  131  :  bk  apimoo  imnrhing 
Iha  mMMginc  of  ttut  wmr,  iL  164: 
U*  Mntfrm  to  gM  Unilini;  U  S;n- 
(DH.  iL  tBl :  it  H)Muill«d  in  his  cvop, 
iL  228 ;  whjr  miwilling  to  me  frum 
Wore  gjTuaiM,  iL  375:  be  ^Idelh 
UoMBlf  lo  Gj'Upinu.iLaiT:  hudeaib, 
ii.  318-19. 

VtclAK  of  Civie,  i  MS. 

Kjaxa  beiiie|^  bj'  tbe  Atbeniana,  L  453: 
mulprMl,  ibiil. 

Kcmvw,  L  2*7. 

JCdmbeii   of  the    iMMAmmonita    lamj 
igMiMllliT  Arf^tes,  bnw  ciimpDied,  ii.  81 . 

NmnioiMiauB  uT  Abdm,  L  183. 


bciwco 


il24. 
Odok^htiahii,  I  3fi6,  iL  6. 
UUKTK*.  L  183.  SfiS.  3SV,  360. 
<KAKTiir.t]n,  L  8A7. 
<r.NE(M,  Itrid. 
tEHUa,  L   US.  aS7,  274,  383:  compellprf 
by  tha  Aiainialiiiuiii  inu  [he  Ath«i ' 

CEmok,  i.  174  1  bvtnj'ed  (o  Uii-  IkEOtions, 

ii.  430-7, 
a:)iopiitTA,Llll,  47S. 
Q'.KVtaM^  ti.34a. 
(KzfNi^  i.  4ar). 

OunABcni,  of  liio  40O,  U  ALheos,  iL  990: 
Ihoy  ontnr  tlie  scnMo-hoiur,  iL  392 1 
tb»f  begin  to  ducUne,  ii.  413-33;  are 
RtHultwT  Lv  tliii  popuUn,  iL  430-6. 

OloPBTXCK,  1.492. 

Oup«,  >.  367:  (oki'D  by  tho  Ambraciolci, 

L  37a-8() 


.___:oriWAlh<a' 

«  li.ihiiiiw.i  Tn    ofARkik 

mn.  L  Si:  <tf  TitiiiTiiilii.  i.  W:  rf 
Fttida  M  AtlMoi,  i  1*4:  of  Aidi^ 
BM  M  In  iray,  L  l«4;  af  Pcridw  m 
ibe  fneraL  i.  IS9:  la  I 
l313:  of  I 


X49:    of  C 


0\jn\ 


27e:  of  Qeos  ■„ 

__, *,  L  300:   of  OndoON  tm 

tbem.  i  307:  of  tbe  FlifM,  L  9I»: «( 
ibe  Tbebwu,  L  337  :  ofD^mtfbMHtw 
bia  nddien.  L  393:  of  the  LhhJ— Wi 
iuu  U  Albm^  L  400 :  of  liarmmxum 
to  ibe  Sicilkiu  at  Gda,  L  441:  of  h- 
gonilas  U  bis  soIdiefK  L474  :  of  Hiff*- 
cnu»  to  bU  wUien.  L  4I«  -.  <t  Bnn- 


dien  aboat  In  bgbt  in  the  gnal  ka^ 
iL  290 :  wben  he  rose  from  befoi*  iff- 
ncnte,  iL  307:  of  Akibiades,  for  iba 
Sicilian  foyagp,  iL  139:  a^rainal  tb> 
AthpDiuu  at  l^erdaaaotL.  a.  908:  d 
Herrooepal«  in  SyncuM.  iL  148;  •« 
CuDuina,  iL  192:  of  Albenapmt,  S. 


:.  seised  by  Ibe  Bontian  oi 
:  of  Arcawo.  beuctrtd  br  II 

Argives  and  takKo,  iL  "i 


\aw^\.  114 


Olthi 


L  37 ». 


OLVwriAi)  OAHia,  i.  7.  ii.  59. 
OLtMnnVH.  ii.  181,  183,  188.  192. 

Oif  xrm.  L  4H3. 


Ohebtes,  king  of  Tbessaly,  i.  I  \3. 
Orestib.  in  Epimsi,  L  SIT. 
OrgbteidH  in  MiPnalia,  iL  7fi- 
Oknes  pulled  down,  ii  130; 
Obori^,  i.  35  S, 

Obiedvb,  king  of  the  Faraavaiu.  i.  SH. 
OboPUS,  L  179.358,  480.  iL  432-3:  Mttd 
by  BiEOlians  by  ireasoa,  iL  383. 

Pacheb,  killpth  Hippias,  captua  of  <t« 

Arcadians  id  Notium.  by  fnod,  L  8>*- 

PKDAMTUa,  iL  351,  354,  399,  S61:  ikin. 
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Pauerenses,  i.  185. 

Paixene,  i.  61,  68,  497,  513. 

Pallenres,  i.  185. 

Panactum  taken  by  the  Boeotians,  ii.  4 : 

pulled  down,  and  why,  ii.  22,  47,  51. 
PANATHENiEA,  i.  23.  ii.  59,  173. 
Pancratium,  ii.  60. 

pANGfUM,  L  263. 

Panormus  of  Achaia,  i,  246  :  of  Milesla, 

ii.  345  :  of  Sicily,  ii.  1 14. 
Paralia,  i.  212,  211. 
Paralians,  i.  359. 

PARALU8,  the  galley,  L  296,  344.  ii  397. 
Patrje,  i.  241,  243  :  Patreans,  ii.  64. 
Pausaxias,  hated  by  the  ponfederates,  L 
99:  winneth  most  of  Cyprus,  ibid:  his 
insolent  behaviour,  ibid,  et  i.  132 :  sent 
for  home,  ibid,  et  i.  133 :  his  pride,  i. 
133  :  driven  out  of  Byzantium,  goeth  to 
Colonse,  ibid.:   his  inscription  on  the 
Tripod,  L  135  :  his  letter  to  Xerxes,  i. 
131:    he  conspireth  with   the  Helots, 
L  135 :  is  betrayed  by  an  Argilian,  ibid. : 
taketh  sanctuary,  L  137 :  his  death,  L 138. 
Peace  :  between  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
Athenians  for  30  years,  L  116  :  for  50 
years,  ii.  27 :  not  liked  by  the  confede- 
rates, ii.  26 :  why  desired  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, ii.    15 :    crossed    by    the 
ephors,  ii  42 :  no  peace,  ii.  30 :  broken  in 
the  Mantinean  and  Epidaurian  war,  ibid. 
Peo;e,  i.  106,  110,  113,  116,  404. 
Peiraus,  better  to  the  Athenians  than 
their  city,  i.  98  :  when  walled  in,  i.  109  : 
attempted  by  the  Peloponnesians,  L  255 : 
of  Corinthia,  ii  333. 
Peiraice,  i  179. 
Peisistratus,  son  of  Hippias  the  tyrant, 

ii.  170. 
Pelasgium,  i.  173. 
Pella,  i.  263,  264. 
Peix>pid£,  i.  10. 

Peloponnesus,  whence  so  called,  i  10 : 
inhabited  by  the  Dorians,  i.  15 :  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  after  the  Persian  50 
years,  i  1 19 :  invaded  by  the  Athenians, 
1.  181,  210. 
Peioris,  i.  408. 
Pelops,  i.  10. 

Pentacosiomedimni,  i  282. 
Peparethus,  i.  357. 

Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon,  revolteth 
from  the  Athenians,  i.  62 :  procureth  an 
army  out  of  Peloponnesus,  L463:  de- 
clared by  the  Athenians  for  their  enemy, 
i.  466  :  betrayed  by  the  Illyrians,  i.  507 : 
flieth  out  of  Lyncus,  and  deserteth 
Brasidas,  ibid. :  maketh  peace  with  the 
Athenians,  L  515:  stoppeth  the  passage 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  through  Thes- 
8aly,i  516:  is  barred  the  use  of  the  sea 
by  Uie  AthemanB,  and  why,  ii  96. 


Pericles,  warreth  on  Samos,  i  117 :  be- 
siegeth  (Enias,  i.  113:  descended  of  a 
stock  that  was  under  the  curse  for  vio- 
lation of  sanctuary,  i  129:  enemy  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  i.  130 :  blamed  by  the 
Athenians  as  author  of  the  war,  i.  212  : 
gives  his  land  to  the  state,  in  case  it 
were  spared  by  the  enemy,  i  167:  his 
death  and  praise,  i.  220. 
Peripolium,  i.  336 :  Peripoli,  i.  449. 
Perseides,  i .  10. 
Pestilence  at  Athens,  i  23,  201-10,  212, 

355. 
Phacium,  i  463. 
Phaeinis,  priest  of  Juno,  i  516. 
Ph^eax  sent  into  Sicily,  ii  4:  moveth  war 

against  Syracuse,  ii.  5. 
P^anotis,  1. 459, 472. 
Phagres,  i.  263. 
Phaleron,  i.  107, 169. 
Pharsalus,  i  113,460. 
Phaselis,  i  226.  ii  412, 427. 
PHEiA,i  182.  ii256. 

Philip,  brother  to  Perdiccas,  i  62, 64, 258. 
Phliasia,  wasted  by  the  Argives,  ii  227. 
Phlius,  i.  517.  ii.  69, 70. 
Phoc££,  ii  4. 
Phoc^a,  ii  353. 

Phcenicians,  addicted  to  robbery,  i  8: 
cities  in  Sicily,  ii  114  :  Phoenicia,  i  226. 
Ph<£NIcu8,  a  haven,  ii.  356. 
Phormio,  wasteth  ChaJcidea,  i  69 :  sent  to 
Potidaea,  i  68 :   to   Naupactus,  i  238 : 
fighteth  with  the  Corinthians,  i  241-4: 
with  Cnemus,  i.  246-54:  putteth   sus- 
pected persons  out  of  Stratos  and  Co- 
rontae,  i  266. 
Phrygii,  in  Attica,  i  178. 
Phrtnichus,  refiiseth  battle,  and  why,  ii. 
349 :  his  art  to  elude  the  accusation  of 
Alcibiades,  ii  372:  his  death,  ii  417. 
Phthiotis,  i.  4. 
Physca,  i  263. 
Phttia,  i  374. 
PiERL&,i263,264. 

Pisander,  laboureth  the  recal  of  Alcibi- 
ades and  deposing  of  the  people,  ii  375- 
7 :  accuseth  Phrynichus,  ii.  376-7  :  is  a 
principal  man  in  setting  up  the  400  at 
Athens,  ii  387-90. 
Pitanate,  i.  24. 
Pits,  men  thrown  into,  i.  224. 
Plague.  Vide  Pestilence. 
Platjea  surprized,  i  154-8:  victualled  by 
the  Athenians,  i.  160 :  attempted  by  fire, 
i  234:  by  en^es,  i.  233:  besieged,  i 
235 :  yielded,  l  31 7  :  demolished,  i.  336 : 
Pleistoanax,  banished,  i  177:  desireth 

peace,  and  why,  ii.  17. 
Plebimtrium  fortified  by  Nicias,  ii.  232 : 

taken  by  the  Syracusians,  ii  246-7. 
Pleubon,  i  368. 
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PoppT,  tompered  with  honey,  senl  over 
into  SpliBcierii,  L  411. 

PoTiDiNii,  i.  aw. 

PorrD^A.i.  6 1 :  revollclh.  i  64 ;  U  bcsiej^, 
i.  65-9 :  Folidicuis  eat  one  uiolhGr,L  a26 : 
yie\d.l2a7. 

PaAaix,L2ll.  iLa43:  in  Attics  E4S2. 

Pbiene,  i.  1 16 

Pbonxi,  i.  165- 

Pbdprbcies  rife  before  great  nan,  i.  lei. 

Fboscbion,  i.  see,  3 74. 

Pbote,  i.  396. 

Pbttaneb,  i.  500;  iL  SB,  393. 

PTEI.Et[M,  ii.  £3. 

pTUig,  L38T:  fortitied  by  the  Atheniuu, 
i.  ass  :  kept  b;  the  Mciiseniitiu,  i.  434. 
PlKftU,  i.385,  iJ91,a»S.  ii.344. 

QnARREi.  almat  Epidunuus,  L  37. 
Quarries,  ■  prison  al  Synicuse,  ii.  3la. 
(JVEHTTON,    bon   put  in  tha  msembly  at 

Spuria,  i.  9 1 :  lo  be  answered  by  the  Pin- 

Ucaos,  1.330,336. 

Reuoioh,  neglected  in  time  of  lhi>  pes- 
dlpnce,  i.  308 :  opinion  of  iho  Atheauuu 
touching  the  gods,  ii.  104. 

Kevolt,  cauEes  of,  i.  103. 

Hheciuu,  i.354, 386,406.  ii.  162, 1S6. 

BHEm,  i.  17S. 

BBEtTDfl,  L  429. 

Hhemgu  tied  to  DeloB  vith  a  chain,  L  1 7, 

37a 

HaraM,  Molycbreinm,  i.  344,  346 :  Aohai- 

cum,i.  346,354.  lies. 
Rbodkb.  ii  3B6>  365. 
Bhodope,  i.  2.19. 
HhietbIUM,  i.  434.  iL  430. 
Bobbing,  i.  5, 8, 17:  bad  ia  honocr.Ls. 

Sahaltnthitb,  i.  239. 

Sadocub,  madt  froe  of  the  city  of  Athena, 
L  I S4 :  belnrelh  the  Lacedsmonian 
ambasHDdnrs,  i.  333. 

Sii^THCBentoreth  secretly  inioMytilenc, 
and  cunfinnelh  it  agiunstlhe  Atheniani, 
i.391:tstaken,i.39tj^^uttodcBtb,i.299. 

SALAlnNiA,lhetrircme,i.S9e,344.ii.  168. 

Salauis,  ovemm  bj  the  PeloponneniaDs, 

SAM08,beBiE^ged,  i.  116-8 :  yielded,  i.  1  IS'-S: 

in  «edilion,  ii.  343,  395-7. 
Sane,  L  492.  ii.  23. 
SciONE.!  503 :  besieged  by  the  Athenians, 

L  515,  517  :  expugned  auil  gifi^n  to  the 
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SCIBIT.K. 


li.  37. 


,  their  povcr,  L  258,  261. 
Sea,  the  Argires  acknowlei^  the  ioaia- 

ion  of  the  oa  their  own  coast  to  belong 

to  the  .Athenians,  ii.  6S. 
SEiPinoNfl,  moii]  incident  to  fertile  coan- 

triea,  i.  3 :  in  Corcyra.  i.  338-47  -.  mannera 

of  the  BEDmoui  deacribed,  L  357-51 : 

CorcyTEan  nobility,  hov  deatrojed,  L 

430-!. 
Selindb,  when  faoilt,  iL  1 16. 
Sektence,  of  the  Athenians  against  the 

Mylilenieans,  L  399. 
Sehxili:,  i.  69-  iL  24. 
SHiPPtKU,  of  Greece,  what  before  Pelo- 

ponDcsian  war,  i.  16-19. 
8icA9tt,iL  113. 
SlctLi    detcnbed,    ii.    112-18:    Saliuu 

make  pence  among  ihemseNei  at  Gela, 

L  440-6 :  Scilian  rojage  riaolred  tpa* 

Athens,  iL  121,  138,  135,  138.  ^H 

Sicru,  iL  1 13,  305, 358.  ^^1 

SmtTMA,  ii.  345.  ^^H 

Sli<TlAN«,  i.  261.  ^^H 

SlPH^  i.  458,  479.  ^^ 

SlTALCES,  king  of  Thrace,  leases  with 

the  Athenians,  i.  1 83-4  :  wanvth  on  1[»- 

cedony,L  957-66  :  relireth  thence,  i  366. 
SOUDH,  i.  185,  363.  iL  35. 
Sot-TOBIA,  i.  427,  428. 
Spirt ANa  token  in  Sphocteria,  i.  433-3, 
Spartolds,  i  336-7.  ii.  89. 
SpHACTEBiA,  how  tituate.  L 
Staoeircb  revolteth,  i,  472; 

Cleon,  iL  6. 
StanoabJ)  in  battle,  L  51. 
^EIBNEl.AUIAi,  L  90. 
t^TaATAQEM  of  AiisHin,  iL  Si 
Stbatob,  L  339;  Chaoniani 

by  ambush  at,  L  240. 
Sththoh,  i.  103,  359,  363,  486.  iL  7- 
Stbota,  the  ishuids,  L  S3,  59 :  the  hann, 

i.  56,  59,  343. 
Stca,  ii.  218, 
Syme,  iL  363. 
Syniecia,  why  atid  by  wlumi 


531. 
aasaultedfc^^ 


1  bnll^  d^l 


StRACDsE,  when  and  by  whom  baO^  JH 
1 15 ;  how  near  to  being  taken  bj  the 
Athenians,  ii.  331 :  Syracusians  diapUoe 
their  generals,  and  whr,  iL  334;  oecin 
to  treat  with  Nicias,  ibid;  shut  up  the 
moD^  of  their  great  haven,  ii  283,389. 

Tades,  deputy  lieutenant  la  Tissapbeniea> 

ii.  339. 
Talent,  a  month's  pay  for  a  ealley,  iL  131 : 

a  ship  of  500  ulenu'  burthen,  li.  mt  " 
T^KAHDB,  temple  of  NcpKute  at,  L  II 

136.  iL  924. 

Tanaosa,  L  no,  .1S8. 
TANTAttTS,  a  I.seedcpmoman,  lak<nj| 
added  to  Iho  prisonvrs  uf  Pyloa,  L  r 
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Tegea,  iL  75,  76,  80:  Tegeans  and  Man- 
tineans  fight  at  Orestiuoi,  i.  517 :  refuse 
the  Argive  league,  iL  38. 

Teichium,  i.  364. 

Teo8  revolteth,  ii.  338. 

Terias,  iL  166,  215. 

Teres,  i.  183-4. 

Tereus,  ibid. 

Tecolussa,  iL  363. 

Thalamii,  L  417. 

Thapsus,  when  and  by  whom  built,  iL  1 16. 

Tharrups,  king  of  the  Molossi  and  Anti- 
tanes,  L  239. 

Thasos,  revolteth  from  the  Athenians,  L 
103 :  subdued,  i.  104 :  oligarchised  by  the 
Athenians,  revolteth  from  them,  iL  386. 

Thebes,  seat  of  war  by  Xerxes,  L  94: 
distant  ht>m  Plateea  70  furlongs,  i.  158: 
Thebans  attempting  to  surprise  Plataea, 
taken  and  slain,  L  158-9. 

Themistocles,  L  18.  79,  97  :  adviseth  to 
wall  in  the  city  of  Athens,  L  95 :  de- 
ludeth  the  Lacedaemonians,  L  95-7  :  ad- 
dicted to  the  af&irs  by  sea,  author  to 
the  Athenians  to  take  upon  them  the 
dominion  of  the  sea,  L  98 :  his  letter  to 
Artaxerxes,  i.  141  :  his  praise,  L  142: 
his  death  and  burial,  L  142-3. 

Theramenes,  cast  away  at  sea,  ii.  359 : 
the  Athenian,  iL  391,  413. 

Therme,  L  65,  184. 

THERMOPTLiE,  L  265,  360,  421. 

Theseus  reduceth  the  Athenians  to  one 
city,  L  171. 

Thespi^  i.  458:  walls  razed,  L  516: 
commons  assault  the  few  ii.  216. 

Thesprotis,  L  52,  239. 

Thessaixans,  L  265:  infest  Heracleia, 
L  360. 

Thiamus,  i.  374. 

Thrace,  described,  L  258-61 :  custom  in 
receiving  gifts,  L  260  :  army  in  Macedo- 
nia, i.  261-6:  Thracians  sack  Myca- 
lessus,  ii.  254-6. 

Thriasian  fields,  i.  115,  175. 

Thronium,  L  182. 

Thuctdides,  diligence  in  writing  this 
history,  L  25.  ii.  29, 30:  sick  of  the  pes- 
tilence, i.  203 :  defendeth  Eion,  L  489  : 
banished  for  20  years,  and  when,  iL  30 : 
lived  throughout  the  whole  war,  iL 
29.  30. 

Thtrea,  i.  182,  439-40.  iL  49. 

Thtssus,  L  492.  ii.  41. 

Timocrates,  L  244,  254. 

Tissaphernes  seeketh  the  Lacedsemonian 
league,  ii.  328;  is  well  affected  to  the 
Athenians,  ii.  374 :  why  he  brought  not 
the  Phoenician  fleet  from  Aspendus,  iL 
410-12. 

Tolophonians,  L  367. 

TowicrB,  i.  499. 


Torone,  i.  492*4.  ii.  3. 

Trachinians,  L  359. 

Tribute,   when    first    assessed    by    the 

Athenians,  i.  100. 
Trinacria,  ii.  112. 
Triopium,  ii.  356,  383. 
Tripodiscus.  i.  453. 
Tritjeans,  i.  367. 
Trcezen,  L  116,  404,  499,  211,  32. 
Trogilus,  ii.  219,  231. 
Trojan  war,  first  joint   action  of  the 

Grecians,  i.  3,  4  :  fleet,  L  1 2. 
Trotilus,  when  and  by  whom  built,  ii.  1 15. 
Truce,  for  5  years  between  the  Lacedte- 

monians  and  Athenians,  i.  113:  at  Py- 

los,  L  399:  for  a  year,  L  497-8:  ended, 

ii.  1:  between  the  Lacedsemonian  and 

Argive  armies,  iL  71-2. 
Tyrants,  L  19,  20:  tyranny  of  Peisistra- 

tidie  ceases,  iL   169,  175:   opposite  to 

democracy,  ii.  209. 

Walling,  of  towns,  when  it  began  in 
Greece,  L  8 :  of  Athens,  built  in  haste, 
i.  94-7:  about  Peirseus,  L  97-8:  long 
walls  of  Athens  begun,  i.  109:  finished, 
i.  Ill:  inhabited,  i.  174:  of  Megara, 
built  by  the  Athenians,  L  106:  of  Ar- 
gos,  razed,  ii.  95-6:  from  Patrse  to 
Rhium,  ii.  65 :  walls  of  Tanagra,  razed, 
i.  Ill:  new  wall  before  Syracuse,  iL 
192:  of  the  Athenians  to  enclose  Syrar 
cuse,  ii.  218-23,  224,  230:  of  the  Syra- 
cusians  to  cut  off  the  walls  of  the  Athen- 
ians, iL  219-21,  232. 

War,  of  old  time,  i.  19 :  between  the  Chal- 
cideans  and  Kretrians,  ibid.:  against 
Athens  decreed  at  Sparta,  i.  93,  126: 
holy  war,L  114:  of  Athenians  against 
Samos,L  116-19:  in  Egypt  ended,  1. 113: 
Peloponnesian,  beginning  of,  i.  153, 160: 
children  of  such  as  died  in  the  war,  kept 
by  the  Athenian  people,  L  200-1. 

Wind,  set  wind  every  morning  blowing^ 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Crisssean  bay,  l 
242-3. 

Woods,  advantage  of  in  fi^ht,  L  414-5:  in 
Sphacteria  burnt  by  accident,  ibid. 

Xenares,  ephor  of  Lacedsemon,  seeketh 

to  dissolve  the  peace,  iL  42. 
Xerxes,  his  fleet,  L  21  :  letter  to  Pausan- 

ias,  L  132. 

Years,  number  that  the  whole  war  lasted, 
iL  29 :  how  to  be  reckoned,  IL  25. 

Young  men,  for  want  of  experience  love 
war,  L  161:  made  governors  of  citieii 
contrary  to  the  laws,  L  516. 

Zacynthus,  i.  222, 390,  iL  286. 
ZANCLE,iL  117. 


ABRONVcnca,  son  ofLvsiciea,  i.  9S. 
AciMANTis,  tribe  of,  L'siia 
AclRNAMjk.  CnemuB  sent  to  tubdue  it,  i. 

338 :  AcnmuiiBDS  overcome  the  Ambn- 

eiulH,  L  340:  moke  pe»tx  with  thcin,  i. 

389. 
AcHiu,  Athpuiuii  lovy  GirtrcH  in,  i.  113: 

TMIored  by  Athena  to  the  Pelononnea. 

iuiB,).  Ilfi:  redetntnijed,  i.  4(H;FlhiaCis, 

AcBJCim  Lepam,  iL  3Io. 

AcROTBol,  city  of,  L  493. 

AcTJEX,  citiM,  i.  434. 

Adimantds.  i.  G4. 

Admetus,  king  of  the  Moloiai,  harbaura 

Themisioclea,  i.  140. 
AnHAMyTTmiii,  ii.  S :  inluibilod  bj  the  Dc- 

tium,  il  436. 
^ANTIDEg,  of  LampsBcus,  it.  ITS. 
JEaAlxos,  i.  175. 
JiciNA,  tlwtof,  L 18:  urges  the  WW  agai^H^ 

AtheD»,i.  70:  inhabiluiti  of,  how  and 

why  eipelled  by  Athens,  i   182 :  obole 

ami  aranhme  of,  iL  57. 
JKuKxa,  si>n  of  Ocylu.  i.  501. 
.A^KKKUB.  ephor  of  Sparta,  i.  154. 
JE\t\ilt,  arejSo)iaDS,ii.!8.t:  tributary  Ut 

A  then!),  ibid. 
.^ioLADUB,  father  orPagonilaa,  L  4T4. 
Moua.  called  CBlydDn,L  368. 
.^oUANS,  which  tributary  to  Athens,  and 

supply  Bhips  to  the  Sicilian  war,  ii,  saS: 

BieotiiLnB  and  Lesbians  akin  to,  ibid. 
JEeututKg,  Corcvrsan  admiral,  L  S3. 
JRsov,  ambossadur  from  Argos,  iL  46. 
JEiaBAKS,  i.  104. 
.^>rHiopiA.i.  203. 

.£toua,  Demonthenes'  invanon  of,  L  361. 
AtiATBAncniAs,  general  of  the  Corinth- 

AoATBAHctrs,  Syrucuwn  admiral,  ti.  2«9, 


AoiB,  king  of  the  Lacedemonians,  his  in- 
vasion of  Attica  &c..i.  356,386.  IL  66,69; 
accused  of  lettinj;  the  Argives  escape,  iL 
75:  ten  coundlion  joined  with  hiiii,ibid.: 
his  BtraCagem  in  lus  second  eipediliDa 
against  Argos,  i.  78,  83:  his  victoiy,  iL 
85 :  fortifiea  Deceleia,  iL  S43-4 :  attempts 
Athens  in  vun,  ii.  394. 

AotuoBNTDN  (Aeragante)  how  bnilt,  ii. 
117:  troubled  with  sedition,  ii.  S74: 
which  aflerwarda  appeaaed,  ii,  379:  re- 
flises  the  Syracnsanfi  a  paasage  ihroD^h 
ita  territory,  ii.  268:  takes  port  wtth 
neither  aide.  ibid. 

Agimnesttib,  L  318. 

AiCMca,  BTchon  of  Athena,  ii.  35, 39. 

Ai:.CIBiAi>Es,aLaconian  name,  iL  339:  his 
genealogy,  ii.  51;  why  hostile  to  Sparta, 
ii.  51-3:  lUB  dispoDtion  and  manner  of 
life,  ii.  IS8-9:  his  magniGceoce  at  ifae 
Olvmpian  games,  iL  129:  eiilea  himself 
and  is  condemned  to  deatli,  iL  178-4 : 
flies  from'lliurii  to  Sparta. ibid:  Criend- 
ahip  between  the  houses  of  Alahiada 
and  Enitius  the  ephor,  iL  339 :  urges  the 
LacedmnnnianH  lo  send  a  Be«l  to  CluMk, 
ii.  .^29,  334  :  sent  thither  with  CIlBld- 
deiis,  ii.  335 :  Iuh  doings  there  and  at  Mi- 
letas,iL339,34S-9:  is  SDsnecIed  by  the 
Peloponnesians  and  flies  to  Tiasapbeniea, 
iL  366:  damages  them  much  by  his 
councils,  ii.  366-8 :  prepares  bis  way  for 
his  retom  home,  ii.  369:  his  contest  with 
Phrynichus,  iL  372-4:  strives  lo  eond- 
liate  Tissaphemes  lo  the  Alhenians,iL 
374:  his  return  decreed  at  Suno».  iL 
404:  is  entrusted  with  supreme  autho- 
rity, iL  405  :  restnuns  the  wnkth  of  the 
soldiers  agiunst  the  roun  BuiroMxa, 
iL  409 :  goes  to  Asppndus  to  Tisaaphenel, 
u,  413:  retumii  to  ths  fleet,  iL435. 

AiciSAS  with  two  others  (btmda  ibc  eo- 
lony  at  Heracleia,  i  360. 

Alciniis,  his  fiune,  L339. 
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Alcifhroh.  proieniu  of   tba   Lacedn- 

Alcumou,  hb\e  of,  i.  S6T. 

AlfiuoNiDX  eject  the  PnusCntiila!  from 
Atbens,  ii  1 7S. 

Alex  kin)EB,tht'riitherofPprdiccu,L  140: 
of  Argive  (Irscent,  i.  363. 

Alkxaucbdh,  Cnrinthian  genera^  iL  344. 

Ai.Exlct.E.s  Due  of  the  400,  cut  intc  pli- 
Min,  ii.  41S:  flies  to  Deceldk,  U.  436. 

AuEiiFiDEs,  epiior.  iL  381. 

Aucvii.  ii.  ass. 

Al/T\M  at  the  EuMGNIDES,  i.  139:  of  Ap- 
VOLLO  AdCHEOETES,  ii.  115:  Pttbidb, 
ii.  171:  of  theTWKLVB  (Kius,ibul 

AMBisaiDoaB  from  SpuriK  to  the  king  of 
Persia,  uk^n  M  AtheiiB  And  sUin,  i.  aas : 
from  Corojra,  real  in  cuatody  lo  ^^n, 
i.341. 

AlUiUclA.  ■  Corinthian  colonjr,  L  33S: 
the  Aeamuiians  and  Amphilochiuis  re- 
ftue  to  subduo  it,  i.  381:  Ue  Corinlhiuu 
•end  a  garrison  lo  it,  i.  .183 :  iusUt«  Co- 
rinlb  BgMnat  Corcj'ia,  L  33:  oripa  of 
lliB  emoity  lietir«.'a  it  and  Arepi,  i.  334: 
Ambraciots  iniade  Acaruaniu  and  are 
defeated,  i.  340;  axsut  the  SyracosaDS 
■gainst  the  Atheoiaiu,  ii.  388. 

AxBlKUUBB,  Bon  of  Philemon,  i.  323. 

AjtBtNtitB,  ifilG. 

A9ntioct.Ea,  the  Corinthian  ship-wright, 
L  16. 

Amhbib,  Bon  of  Cnnebns,  1 388. 

AvPBUDAS,  ii.  37. 

AjiPBuaAUB,  father  of  Amphilnohns,  i. 
S34:  of  Atcmieon,  L  367. 

AxPfaaB,  son  of  Enpaidaa,  i.  503. 

AilPBLDOBDB,  father  of  Menecnil«a,  i.S03. 

AmphilocHIA,  rounded  faj  AmpMlochiis, 
i.  SS4:  the  Arophiliwhiana  eipelled  by 
tile  Ambraviota,  L  335 :  Amphilachicum 
Afgoi,  sec  Arcob. 

Amfbipouh,  wh?n  and  by  tthom  built,  i. 
485:  why  BO  called,  L  486:  rf<(uircs  aid 
from  Thiieydides,  i.  487 ;  bcaogcd  by 
Euetion.  ii.  336. 

AapBUtUNs,  i.  3B7. 

ABTcLiBCi>l,tbe  temple  of  Apollo,  ii  34,  S8. 

AnTNTaa.  son  of  Philip,  L  358,  364. 

AMTBTJECa.kingoftbeiWiiiinE|mit,L  114. 

Ajc*CBn™,  tfimple  of  theI«i.8con,iL4al. 

AjlAXABCUCH,  the  Theban,ii.  429. 

AtlAXltJiB,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  ii  117: 
founder  of  MesMina.  ibid. 

Ahdocidkr.  the  Athenian  adiairai  i  £8 : 


'nuoiis  Biipportcr  of  the 
J,  author  of  the  banishment  ol 
AJcibiades.  ii.  387 ;  pssasunaled,  ibid. 
Amokocb&teb,  hia  tiane,  i  391. 
AtrsMMEiiKs,  ii  5U. 
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AroiKM,  iiland,  i.SlO:  the  ally  of  Athens, 
L  439:  her  gnhjectand  tribular;,  ii  3S5. 

AjtEBiarrra,  i  S33. 

ANTA.NI1R08,  resFued  from  the  Mytilen- 
sans  by  llie  Athenians,  i  475;  Antan- 
drians  of  the  .£olian  race,  'u.  435;  ex- 
pel the  garrison  of  Arsoccs,  ii  436. 

Anthen*.  in  Cjnuria,  ii  4B. 

ANTtci.i:B,i  118. 

ANTlXENiDaB,  LacedEcmonian,  ii.  50. 

AHTtocHDS,  king  of  the  Orestiuns,  i.  3S9. 

Antifhemcs,  founder  of  Gela,  ii.  116. 

Antissa,  city  of  Leaboa,  i  369.  li  344: 
besieged  by  the  MelhympsMUis,  i  389: 
lakien  by  the  Athenians,  i.  394. 

Antibthehes,  Spartan,  ii.  360,  383. 

APOLI.0,  ArCHEUETES.    ii  115;    PlTHIUB, 

his  altar  raised  by  Peisistratne,  ti.  ITl : 
his  temple  at  Aclium,  i.  34 ;  at  Lencas, 
i  361:  at  Argos,  ii  59,  69:  at  Trio- 
pium,  iL  357:  near  Naupnctus,  i  353: 
PiTBTca,  his  temple  at  Athens,  i.  173 ; 
of  Delos,  Bheneia  consecrated  to  bim, 
i.  17,370:  his  temple  at  Delium.i  473: 
in  Xdconia,  ii  351:  Temcnites,  ii  191. 

Apollonu,  i.  31. 

A  qCEDDCT  at  Syracuse,  ii.  2S0. 

Ahcadiaks,  mercenaries  on  both  sides  in 
the  Siciliun  war,  ii  387-8. 

A  Bfii  Ei.itii,  son  of  Perdicras,  i.  363. 

AncHtna  on  horseback. i.  170,  368. 

AncHEETRA'TDB,  son  of  LycooiviIvA,  i.  63. 

AncHETisna,  son  of  Eurylimus,  i.  34. 

Arohus  ofCamarina,  i  408:  ofCoriulh, 
founder  of  Syiacuse,  ii.  115. 

ARTHiDjkiira.  his  ehoTBcteT.  i  85:  bis 
Biieeeb  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war, 
ibid;  on  invading  Atdca,  i.  164;  sends 
ambassadors  to  Athens,  L  166 ;  marches 
into  Attica,  L  167:  gtiest  of  Pericles, 
iUd :  his  march  through  Attica,  and 
stay  at  Achamas,  i.  175:  aooond  inva- 
sion of  Attica,  L  201 :  third,  i  369  :  in- 
rades  Flalicii,  i  337. 

ARcno.vtDAS.  a  king  of  the  Sikeli,  ii  339. 

A-BoiLus,  city  of,  ii  33:  an  Andriui  co- 
lony, L  486 :  rerolts  to  Braudaa,  L  487. 

ABQiNirgs,  ii  430. 

ARCioa,Juno'8  temple  burnt,  L  516:  Am- 
pbilochieum,  i.  335:  taken  by  Phonnio, 
ibid:  attempted  without  soccess  by  the 
Ambradota,  itnd:  Argitea  leagne  vrith 
Athena,  i  106:  o^n,  ii  95:  uicir  an- 
cient supremacy  in  Peloponn«atu.  ii  83 : 
their  30  years  league  with  SpMla,  U. 
14:  excited  by  the  Corinthians  aninat 
Sparta,  ii  31 :  affect  the  lead  of  Pelo- 

rneaua,  ii  33.  leo^ie  with  Corinth, 
ii  87:  seek  Che  alliance  of  Sparta, 
ii.  48:  of  Athens,   ii.    .^3:    and   maka 
league  nith  her,  ii.  55r  govemtnentde- 
K  K 
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oicwnitic!,  JL  Ii3:  vrar  vtilh  Epiiluirua, 
ii.  B3;  Spartt  pre|Hrea  for  war,  ii.  0-3; 
take  Orchameoiu,  ii.  74 :  k^d  itiTod'ed 
by  Sparta,  ii.  76 :  prepare  for  battle,  iL 
77 :  itre  vanquiabed,  iu  85:  intriguea  for 
deposing  the  domocrac;,  ii.  N9:  treaty 
with  Sparta,  ibid:  the  democTBcy,  de- 
posed, eeetcH  the  alliaace  of  Alheas,  ii. 
M-S;  war  with  Spuria  renewed,  iL  95: 
rajie  Omeu:,ii.  l'2i):  beaten  by  the  Mi- 
lesians, ii.  347  :  Thyrea.  boundary  of 
Argvia  Bod  Ijici>ni&,  i.  163,  439. 

ASItNTHtVES,  i.  474. 

AHIBTAoonAH  of  MiletUH,  i.  493. 

AnisTAKcnDS,  favourer  of  the  olij^rcby, 
ii.  414,  419:  betrays  (Enoe  lo  the  Bico- 
Uana,  iL  437, 

Abisteus,  bod  of  Pellicas,  i.  34:  son  of 
Adimanlhus,  L  64:  of  Corinlb,  slain  ut 
Athens,  i.  333;  of  Sput&,  I  SIS. 

Abistideb,  Bon  of  Lysioiacbus,  i.  96:  of 
Archippus,  i.  433,  4S7. 

AnisTtici.ES,  of  Sparta,  banished  for  cow- 
DTitiee,  ii.  84:   brother  uf  Plcistoanax, 

AsitrrociUTEa,  son  of  Seclliiu,  ii.  331, 

Abibtonods,  of  Larisaa,  i.  179:  fotutller 

of  A^gentinm,  iL  117. 
AniBTOPiioN.  iL  410. 

AniSTOTBLEB.  1.  373. 

Arne,  in  ThoBsoly,  i.  14:  in  Chalcidice, 

L  486. 
Arhibsa,  in  Macedonia,  L  SIS. 
AbrHIaHA,  ii.  433. 
Arbhibadb,  king  uf  the  I^kestie.  L464, 

466 :  attacked  by  Brasidaa  and  Ferdic- 

cas,  L  506. 
AmsACEB,  iL  435. 
AtlTABAXCa,  L  131. 

Aktas,  king  of  tho  UeHspianB,  iu  369 . 
Ahtemisidm,  L  330:  moulh  of,  ii.  34. 
AsopilB,  the  river  in  Btentie,  L  ISS. 

ASFEHDDS,  iL  410,  411,  413. 

AmNAHDS,  river  in  Sicily,  ii.  316. 

AaiTBiAN  letters,  i,  433. 

AiTTUACHUB,  of  Plaisa,  L  318. 

Atalamte,  in  Macedonia,  i.  364. 

ATHBSi.  its  greatness,  how  attained,  L  3, 
!0l.  190:  how  restored  after  the  flight 
of  the  barbarian,  i.  93;  circuit  of  the 
wails  of,  L  163:  the  democracy,  how 
eaUtblishedtL  191 :  changed  to  oliearchy, 


i.  38T-B 


. of  this  change,  li. 

admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
the  inty.L  3:  nlanU  colonies,  L  15:  first 
ta  lay  uide  the  wearing  of  arms,  i,  6 ; 
peopU',  classes  of,  L  362:  her  fleet  in 
old  times,  i.  IB:  beeome  sailors,  L  31: 
abandon  their  ei^  and  lake  to  their 
■hips,  L  31,79:  leparadon  and  war  with 


Sparta,  LSI:  sends  help  to  the 
neHn8,LSl:  exchauges  Diows  with 
rinth,  L  S5:  events  at  l>od(la%  L  61: 
war  with  Perdiccas,  i.  S4 :  pe^  willi 
him,  L  65 1  victory  over  tbe  CorinthiBna 
and  Fotidieans,  i.  GG:  besiege  Fotidss, 
L  68:  sacrilices,  &c.,  on  every  day  of 
the  year,  i.  192:  revenoe  from  juJuia] 
courts,  iL  313:  pursue  the  Persun  war, 
L  99  :  exact  tribute  from  their  alKes,  L 
100:  subdue  Thasos,  L  104:  oHealed 
with  Sparta,  aUy  tbemsclves  irilb  Ar- 
gas,  i.  106:  harbour  the  Helots,  and 
settle  them  to  Naupaetus,  ibid:  nr  in 
Egypt,  i.  107 :  defeated  by  the  Corinth- 
ians and  EiNdauriana,  L  107:  vicurj 
over  the  JEejinflK,  ibid:  victory  oret 
the  Corinthians  at  Mt^ta,  L  108:  the 
Inng  walls  built,  i.  109  :  battle  of  Tana- 
gra,  L  110:  oftEnophyta,!.  Ill:  subdue 
jEginh,  and  waste  Peloponnesoa,  ibid: 
disasters  in  Egypt,  i  113 :  invade  Thes- 
saly,  L  113:  and  AoLmania,  ibid:  5 
years' truoe  with  Sparta,  ibid:  viclorr 
over  the  Cyprians,  Pbtmicians,  ftc,  l 
114:  take  Chffiraneia,  ibid:  deite  at 
Conincia,  L  US:  revolt  of  Euba  and 
Megnra,  ibid:  subdue  Eubin,  i.  IIG: 
30  years'  lei^e  with  Sparta,  ibid :  vio 
tory  over  tho  SaniiiuiR,  i.  117:  Samoa 
sarreDdan,  i  IIB:  Byuntiimi  also,  L 
119:  deliberate  on  war  with  Sparta,  L 
144:  their  allies,  L  163:  r«mave  into 
tbe  idty,  L  170:  its  crowded  stBle,  L 
173:  Athens  tnade  ibe  seat  of  govern- 
ment by  Theseiu,  L  171  :  their  deure  to 
fight  restrmuedby  Pericles,  L  178:  sand 
100  galleys  about  PeloponnBSUs,  i.  173: 
attack  Melhonr,  which  saved  by  Biui- 
das,  L  181  -,  invade  Locris,  i.  183:  eipd 
the  j¥^nela,  ibid:  league  with  Silal- 
kes,  L  184:  lake  Solinm  and  Astacus, 
i.  185:  invade  Megaris,  L  186:  fbrlily 
A  taisnte,  ibid  :  funeral  of  the  Gral  alun 
in  the  war.  L  187:  the  plague,  L  301: 
send  100  galleys  about  Peloponnesus,  L 
310:  attempt  Potidiea  and  fail,  i.  113: 
are  angry  with  Pericles,  ibid:  and  fine 
him,  L  319:  and  then  give  him  the  su- 
preme command,  ibid:  their  manage- 
ment after  his  death,  i.  2S0:  intercept 
and  slay  the  Lacednmouion  ambassa- 
dors to  the  king  of  Peraia.  i.  333:  B^ 
Potidss,  i.  336 ;  send  ■  fleet  to  Nan- 
pactus  and  Cario.  ibid:  their  reply  to 
tbe  Platirans,  1.  3.10:  invade  Chaltddice, 
i.  336 :  defeat  tbe  Peloponnesian  fleet  at 
Naiipactus,  L  341:  reinforcements  for 
Phormio  sent  to  Crete,  L  345:  Gght 
i.  S53 :  invade  Acar- 
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iL  190:  itsbert  period,  iL4i6:  send  a 
fleet  to  Lesbos,  L  271 :  blockade  Mjti- 
lene,  L  274,  285:  take  it,  293 :  decree 
to  pnt  to  dcatk  dl  the  MTtikiHBaiit,  L 
299:  reroked,  L  315:  bkxkade  Minom 
i  316:  send  a  fleet  to  SicflT,  L  354:  the 
plague  again,  L  355:  inraiip  the  isles  of 
.£^118,  ibid:  events  in  Sicilj,  i.  357, 
366,  369,  383:  send  a  fleet  to  F^lopoo- 
nesos  and  Melos,  L  358:  events  in 
Acamania,  L  361:  defeat  in  ^loKa,  i. 
362-6:  haDow  Ddos,  L  8,  369:  send 
another  fleet  to  Sicilj,  L  386 :  seiae  and 
fortify  PtIos,  L  388  :  take  Bon,  L  389: 
%ht  and  liciory  at  Fjrks.  L  394-8; 
truce  with  Sparta,  L  399 :  war  renewed, 
L  406:  fight  with  the  Sjracnsians,  i 
407 :  blockade  Sphacteria,  i.  409 :  capture 
the  Spartans  in  it,  i  416-23 :  inrade 
Corinth,L425:  take  Anactorinni,L 433: 
destroy  the  wall  of  the  Chians,  L  434: 
seixe  C jthera,  L  435  :  waste  the  coast 
of  Laconia,  L  437 :  take  Thyrea  and  slar 
the  .^ginetae,  L  439 :  take  the  long  walls 
of  Megara  and  Nisaea,  L  447-52:  de- 
cline battle  with  Brasadaa,  L  456  :  reco- 
Ter  Antandroa,  L  458:  inrade  Bcsotia 
and  fortif  J  Defiom,  L  472 :  defeat  at 
Defiom,  L  476-80 :  kwe  DeHnm,  i.  483: 
alarmed  at  the  loas  of  Amphipolis,  i.  490: 
trace  for  a  year  with  Sparta,  L  497 :  take 
Mende,  L  514 :  blockade  Sdone,  L  515, 
517  :  peace  with  Ferdiocaa,  L  515  :  ex- 
pel the  Delians,  iL  2:  expedition  into 
Thrace,  ibid :  embassy  to  Sicilj,  iL  4  : 
defeat  bj  Bruidas  at  Amphipotia,  iL 
11-12:  inclination  to  p^ce,  iL  15 : 
treatj  with  Sparta,  iL  20,  27 :  take 
Scione,  iL  37  :  incline  to  break  the 
treatj  with  Sparta,  iL  51 :  treatj  with 
Argos  and  her  allies,  iL  55 :  expedition 
to  Melos,  L  358.  iL  97 :  besege  it,  iL 
108:  take  it  and  slaj  the  Meiians,  iL 
1 10:  expedition  to  Sicilj,  iL  1 11 :  cause 
of  it,  iL  118-19:  deliberation  on  that 
war,  iL  121-40:  preparations,  iL  140: 
trick  of  the  S^;estans,  iL  163:  inquest 
on  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermes*  Ixists, 
iL  168,  175:  recall  Akibiades  from 
Sicilj,  iL  168,  178:  erents  in  Sicilj,  iL 
179-80:  attack  of  Sjracuse,  iL  183: 
prepare  for  battle  with  the  Sjrracnsans, 
u.  184:  and  defeat  them,  iL  188:  seek  the 
alliance  of  Camarina,  iL  192-204:  seek 
aid  of  the  SikeU  and  Tjrrheni,  iL  205-7 : 
take  Epipolae  and  defeat  the  Sjrracn- 
sans,  iL  216-17-  press  the  siege  of  Sj- 
racuse, iL  219-24;  break  the  peace  with 
Spurta,  iL  226:  contend  with  Gjlippus 
without  anj  decided  result,  iL  234-5 : 
decree  to  send  another  armament  to 


Sicilj,  iL  241 :  efiects  of  the  fortifying 
of  Deceleia,  iL  252-4 :  send  home'  the 
Thradans,  iL  254:  fight  with  the  Co- 
rinthians at  Erineus,  iL  260:  are  de- 
feated by  the  Sjracnsana,  iL  268 ,  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter  at  Epipolsp, 
iL  270-4:  debate  the  raising  of  the 
siege,  iL  275-8:  are  deterred  from  moT- 
ing  bj  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  iL  279 : 
dweatcd  again,  iL  281:  their  allies  in 
the  Sicilian  war,  who,  iL  284-7  :  resolve 
to  trj  the  fortune  of  another  battle,  iL 
289:  fight,  and  are  beaten,  iL  299-302: 
their  retreat,  iL  305:  retreat  bj  night, 
iL  312:  are  pursued,  iL  313 :  surrender 
of  Demosthenes,  iL  315  :  slaughter  and 
surrender  at  the  Assinams,  iL  316-17 : 
the  captiresput  into  the  stone-quarries, 
iL  318:  consternation  at  Athens,  and 
rerolt  of  the  allies,  ii.  323-8 :  pnt  to 
flight  and  blockade  the  Feloponnesian 
fleet,  332-3:  their  measures  on  the  re- 
volt of  the  aUies,  iL  337 :  recover  Mjti- 
lene,  iL  344 :  and  Clazomeiue,  iL  345  : 
defeat  and  blockade  the  Chians,  iL  346: 
defeat  the  Milenians,  iL  347  :  to  avoid 
the  Peloponnesians  retire  fipom  Miletus, 
iL  348:  expedition  against  Chios  and 
Miletus,  iL  352 :  shipwrecked  at  Chios, 
iL  355:  defeated  b^  tne  Peloponnesians, 
iL363:  strive  to  gain  the  alliance  of  Tis- 
nphemes,  iL  378-9:  fight  with  the 
Chians,  ii.  383:  the  democracj  deposed. 
iL  385-92 :  overpower  the  aristocra^  of 
Samos,  iL  395:  defeated  bj  the  VeiO' 
ponnesans,  iL  423 :  lose  Euboea,  iL 424: 
defeat  the  Peloponnesians,  iL  431-3: 
and  recover  their  courage,  iL  434. 

Athenjeus,  son  of  Pericleides,  L  501, 504. 

Athenagobas,  of  Syracuse,  iL  153. 

Athustes,  in  the  Oljmpian  ^ames  con- 
tended naked,  when  nrst,  i.  7 :  their 
honours,  L  503. 

Atintakes,  L  239. 

Attica,  in  old  times  free  fipom  sedition, 
L  3  :  ever  inhabited  bj  the  same  race, 
ibid :  sent  colonies  into  Ionia,  why,  ibid : 
its  state  before  the  time  of  llneseus, 
L  17a 

Auix>N,  L  486. 

AuTocxES,  Athenian,  L  435,  502. 

AxiDS,  the  river,  L  263. 

Bacchus,  his  temple  ni  Ldinis,  L  172 :  the 

Bacchanals,  ibio. 
Barbarians,  name  unknown  to  Homer, 

L  4:  used  constantlj  to  wear  their  arms, 

L  6. 
Battus,  Corinthian  general,  L  427. 
BooTiAiis,  borderers    of  the  Phoceans, 

L  363:  defeat  the  Athenians  at  Delium, 
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SpU-U,  ii.  47:  aend  n 
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a-  Delinm,  1 483-1 : 

:    ftlliuice    irilb 

™iir.  W  Bvra- 

le  defeM  of  the 

Albeni&ns  M  Epi^lic,  ii  S73. 

IkEoni,  four  councils  of,  iL  45. 

BoRiADEH,  the  Eiirjlaniu).  i.  367. 

Brahidas,  succours  Megan,  i  453:  oS«n 
battle  to  the  AtheoiBoB,  i.  455  :  eipudl- 
tiun  agiuQBt  the  LynkeaUp,  L  466 : 
nurchcB  Bgungt  AmpbipolU,  i.  iSH : 
wixes  Argilus,  i.  487:  and  Amphipolia, 
L  489 :  is  repulsed  from  Eton,  ibid : 
lakes  Myrcinus,  Galepsus,  and  (Eiyme, 
L  490:  marchea  inlo  Arte,  i,  492. 

BsARltiKUNS,  ii.  40,  79. 

BoAItRS  murden  PitMcus,  i.  490. 

Beikthnix,  ii.  4. 

BRm:B8nB,  L  179, 

Bromiscvs,  L  486. 

BcBiu.,  in  Attira  of  Imtora,  unlawful,  L 
413:  within  Uiii  walls  of  a  city,  a  great 
honour,  iL  13:  laws  of,  violated  in  the 
plaguu  at  Athens,  i,  a07. 

Btzanticm,  [akea  (ram  the  Medes  by  the 
Athenians,  i.  99;  committed  by  Piasa- 
nias  to  Gon^ylus,  i.  131  :  revolts  from 
Athens,  L  1 1 7 :  surrenden  again,  l 


CaaLclDE08,u.S31:  hisKla,iL334:Hl 

by  the  Alheninis,  iL  345. 
Chalciceu  Pallib,  L  130, 137- 
CBAuna,  in  jGiolia,  takm  by  dte  Atlnn> 

ians, i.  II I :  in Enbcn, iL !54. !S5 : not 

war  with   Eretria.  L  19 :   aubdncd  bj 

Athens,  ii.  193. 
Chalcidice,  reiolCB  ftom  Athcni,  L  U: 

the  Athenians  defeated,  i.  236:  trtaljr 

with  Argos,  ii  37. 
CSARiDBUB,  near  Ar^ne,  the  snot  wboB 

held  thv  CDurts-martia],  iL  73. 
CHaRiCLEH,  iL  3*5, 25 1 . 
CHABHiNtis,  Athenian  geiieTaiii35!:de- 

fealaJ  by  the  Peloponnesiana,  iL  S63: 

aids  the  oligarchs  in  Saiiina,  iL  396. 
CaancEinEti.  sent  into  Sicily,  L  354:  stun 

CHAaiBDl«.'i.'407. 

ChebbonescSi  ofThnce,  L  113:  of  Me- 

ponoesua,  L  435. 
ChioNIB,  IdcediEmnnian,  iL  S8. 
Chios,  abounding  in  slares,  iL  361:  Ik* 

richest  of  the  Greeks,  ii  346,367.      ^_ 
CufEHix,  L  399.  ^iH^ 

Chieiiades,  islandiiilSS.  ^^M 

Chorboi,  ii  130.  ^^H 

Cbrohon,  Mes-senian,  L  366.  ^^| 

of  Pelopa,  LlO. 
ed  by  Qie  /  " 


CiuciAHS,  defeated  h 


L369. 
Calei,  river,  L  458. 
(Xlluar,  bod  of  Hyperechidas.  ii.  171. 
Oaluckates,  Connthian  general,  L  34. 
.CAI.LIAHB,  .Xtolians,  i  364, 
Caluckitdb,  aoa  of  Loophon,  ii.  329  : 

Megara,  ii,  3fH). 
Canimha,  betrayed  by  Arehiaa.  i,  408  : 

the  Camarinnans    twice    expelled, 

118:  in  the  Sicilian  war,  how  aflcclcd, 

ii404. 
Camdvb&s,  son  of  Cyms,  L  IT. 
Cawkirus,  in  Rhodes,  iL  365. 
Ca>A«T&iEIJ1I,  L  493. 
Cahcindb,  L  179. 
Cakia.L  117,  1B3. 
Cahti^ria,  in  Phocnis,  iL  430. 
Cahthaginuns,  defeated  by  the  PhoeiE. 

aiu,  i.  17  :  their  domitdona.  ii  310. 
CAsMEKa,  built  by  the  Syracnsans.  iL  118, 
CATA!lXANg,liTciinderniount,£tna,L384, 
CacKhb,  i,  118.  ii.  360, 363, 880. 
CbcbopSi  kine  of  Athens,  L  170. 
Cehjbuh,  iu  Enboa,  Laeo, 
CBkAMEIClTH,  ii  173. 
Cebtobb,  ii  375. 

"  397:  bis  acts,  iL3g7-8, 409. 
CsaijCE,  ii  363,  3G5, 37  7. 

"  '    the  mouth  of  iho  Euiine, 


112. 
CiTADEi.  of  Athens,  soiaed  by  Cykn,  i 

liJ:  WHS  formerly  the  city,  1.  171. 
Cities  in  Greece,  wident  and  motel, 

CiTiCK,  in  Cyiirus.  besieged,  L 1 14. 
Clkandruiab,  iL  S14. 

CLEAnrBC8,ii  331,360. 
CLEimCGS,  i  371. 

Ct.EoilEDEB,  son  of  LycoDiedes,  ii  97. 
CLEonEHES,  kingof  Sparta,!.  IS9:bFDlh(( 

lo  Pleistoanax,  i,  S93. 
Cleon,  his  geniua,  manners,  and  lAoqateee, 

i.  300,404,419:  hia  speech  ibr  Uajing 

the  Mylitenawiii,  i  300. 
CixoHA.  in  Argolu,  iL80,  915. 
Cleofokfub,  i.  18S,  31 1. 
Cnemit*,  L  222:  sent  with  a  fleet  to  As- 

naoia,  i  33S :  dofbaled  by  Plionmo,LMI. 
CNtDVB,iia56,a63. 

CoLoniEs,  ancient  custom  in  plaiiiinE,L 
33:  duties  of,  towards   Uic  noUM 


39,45. 


CoLDHDS,  in  Attica,  iL  389. 
CoililEBCE,  in  ancient  limes,  L  9 :  tern- 

ernnm  juris  nmbeDdi  et  npttunJi. 

83. 

CoNOH.  ii.  357. 

CoMBPtBAciEs  and  CLrna,  t.  M9.  iL  JTi. 
CoNTiNQSMT  of  the  Ptloponnesian  oogfi- 
derate  itatcs,  L  164,  167,  ssa. 
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COPJL4N8,  L  477. 

CoRCTBA,  a  Corinthian  colony,  L  29 :  island 
and  city,  i.  44 :  make  war  on  Epidamnos, 
L  31 :  diefeat  the  Corinthians,  i.  35 :  ora- 
tion at  Athens  for  aid,  i  38 :  obtain  an 
alliance,  i  51 :  fight  with  the  Corinthians, 
L  54 :  are  defeated,  L  55 :  Themistoclea 
once  beneficial  to,  i.  139 :  defeated  by  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet,  i.  344:  aid  the 
Athenians  in  the  Sidiian  war,  iL  286. 

Corinth,  changed  the  old  form  of  ships, 
L  16 :  sends  a  garrison  to  Epidamnus,  i. 
3 1 :  prepares  fur  war  with  Corcyra,  i.  32 : 
fights  and  is  defeated,  L  35 :  prepares  to 
renew  the  war,  i.  37 :  oration  at  Athena, 
i  44:  fight  again  with  and  defeat  the 
Corcyrseans,  i.  54 :  retreat  before  rein- 
forcement f]*om  Athens,  L  57 :  sends  aid 
to  Fotidsea,  i.  64 :  battle  of  FotidBea,  L  66 : 
origin  of  her  enmity  to  Athens,  L  106: 
battle  of  Megara,  L  108 :  disaster  in  the 
retreat,  L  109 :  defeated  by  Fhormio,  i 
243 :  defeated  by  the  Athenians  at  Cher- 
sonesus,  i.  248 :  orations  at  Sparta,  L  7 1, 
120. 

CORONfANS,  i  477. 

Cottle,  the  measure,  L  399.  IL  320. 

CORTYTA,  i.  438. 

Council  of  500  at  Athens,  L  500.  iL  392  : 
Four  Councils  of  Bcsotia,  ii  45. 

Cranonians.  L  179. 

Cratjebienes,  iL  117. 

Crenje,  in  Amphilochia,  L  373. 

Crestonia,  L  263,  492. 

Crete,  L  338 :  Cretans  and  Rhodians 
found  Gela,  ii.  116:  mercenary  soldiers, 
ii.  287. 

Crcesus,  L  19. 

Crommyon  in  Corinthia,  i.  427,  429. 

Cropeia  in  Attica,  L  175. 

Croton,  iL  262. 

Ctnes  restored  to  Coronta,  L  367. 

Cypress  coffins,  used  at  Athens,  L  188. 

Cyprus,  subdued  by  Fausauias,  L  99 :  in- 
vaded by  Cimon,  1. 1 14. 

Ctpsela,  fort  of,  iL  39. 

Cyilus,  first  king  of  Fersia,  L  17 :  oYer- 
throws  Crucsus,  L  19:  son  of  Darius, 
L222. 

Damagon,  L  360. 

Damotimus,  L  502. 

Darius,  successor  of  Cambyses,  L  18: 
reduces  the  islands  of  Ionia,  L  19:  de- 
feated at  Marathon,  iL  175:  son  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  iL  328:  his  treaty  with  Sparta, 
iL  340,  357. 

Dardanum,  iL  432. 

Daric  stater,  ii.  351. 

Dascylium,  province  of,  L  132. 

Daullas,  the  nightingale,  L  184. 


Decemviri,  at  Athena,  iL  889. 
Delium,  taken  by  the  Boeotiana,  L  488. 
Delphi,  L  184:  spoils  sent  there,  L  517: 

the  priestess  corrupted  by  Fleistoanazy 

iL  18:  treasury  at,  i.  149. 
Delphinium,  in  Chios,  ii.  359. 
Delos,  earthquake  at,  before  the  Felopon- 

nesian  war,  L  162. 
Deluge  at  Orobise  and  Atalante,  L  366. 
Demaratus,  ii.  408. 
Demiurgi,  iL  58. 
Demodocus,  L  457. 
Demoteles,  L  409. 
Dercyudas,  takes  Abydos  and  Lampaa- 

cus,  ii  383-4. 
Deucalion,  L  4. 
Diana  of  Ephesus,  iL  436. 
DiABiA,  the  greatest  feast  of  Jupiter  Mei- 

lichius,  L  127. 
DiCTiDEANS  take  Thyssus,  iL  41 :  reTolt 

from  the  Athenians,  iL  94. 
Didyme,  L  356. 
DiEMPORUS,  L  154. 
Dhtrephes,  iL  254. 
DiNiADAS,  iL  343. 
Dioi>oTU8,hi8  speech  in  behalf  of  the  My* 

tilenasans,  L  307. 
DioMEDON,  Athenian  general,  iL  841-2: 

blockades  the  Chians,  iL  845:  supports 

the  democracy,  iL  377. 
DioNYSiA,  L  172 :  the  Great  or  City,  IL  2A, 

28 :  theatre  of  Dionysus,  iL  420-21. 
Diotimus,  L  51. 
Diotrephss,  iL  386. 
DiPHiLUS,  ii.  260. 
Dissension,  the  first  between  the  LacedsB- 

monians  and  the  Athenians,   and  its 

cause,  L  105. 
Ditch,  the  king's  at  Athos,  L  492. 
Divers,  L  411.  iL  250. 
Dorcis,  L  100. 
Dorians,  seize  upon  Feloponnesus,  when, 

L  15:  found  Lacedsmon,  L  20. 
DoRUS,  L  461. 
Drachme,  of  .^Igina,  ii.  57. 
Droans,  of  Thrace,  L  266. 
Dryoscephels,  L  291. 

Eccritus,  the  Spartan,  iL  244. 
Echicratidas,  king  of  Thessaly,  L  118. 
Edonians,  L  103,  263,  485,  492. 
Eleusine,  in  Attica,  L  115:  wages  war 

with  Erechtheus,  L  171 :  the  Eleusinium, 

L  173 :  holy  ground  between  Megara  and 

Eleusis,  L  143. 
Elimeiotje,  L  262. 
Elis,  lower  or  hollow,L  181 :  coancU  of  600, 

ii.  58. 
Ellomenus,  L  361. 
ELYMi,iL  115. 
Embatum,  L  294. 
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EMPEi>uB,iL  S5. 

EnDIDS,  the  ephor,  ii,  329.  334:  ombas- 

Sftdor  la  Atbena,  u.  53. 
Enouotia,  ii,  79. 
Enohotarch,  ibid. 
Enttmds,  founder  of  Gela,  iL  1 16. 

EPUEBI,  i.  201. 

£pHOM,put  thi>  nueslion  in  tbc  aisemblv, 
i.  91:  glTB  tbclr  nune  to  the  year,  U. 

its. 
Epibat^  i.  303.  ii.  leo,  383. 
EpicmlCAi,  ii.  14. 

Epidakncs,  taken  hy  tbc  Corcvrirans,  L  35. 
EpiD AD  BIANS.  lid  Coriolh  against  Core jra, 

i.  32:  against  Athens,  I  108. 
Episn^  of  Fausanim  to  Xerxpa,  i.  131: 

of  Xerxes  lo  Paueaniaa,  i.  13'2 :  of  Tbv- 

miBtocles  lo  Arlaxerxes,  i.  141:  of  lliu 

king  of  Persia  lu  ibe  Locudffimoniaiis, 

i  433. 
Epitadas,  the  Spartan,  L  393. 4IG:  tilain, 

i.  421. 

EFtTBMOAB,  i.  5ie. 

Eba  SIN  IDEE,  ii.  S3S. 

Ebgcbthehs,  king  of  Athens,  i.  I T 1 . 
Erbbbos,  reduced,  L  !t9S :   revolts  again, 

il  344,  428. 
Erbtbiahb,  war  with  the  Cbalddeana,  i. 

19:  subjects  and  ttibulories  of  Athens, 

iL38S. 
EbiNeds.  riter,  iL  260,  313,  315. 
Ebythilsa,  in  luoia,  i.  296:  revolts  ^om 

Ath<>nH,  ii.  336. 
Ehyi,  in  8icUy_,  ii,  113,  163. 
Ektxidaidar,  i.  SOI. 
ETBOHictrs,  ii.  344. 
EOiXorpi^tvai,  i.  339,  no(«. 
Ethcku,  Bee  Ttrhenia. 
EIIA1.AB.  Spartan,  343, 
Edarchus,  tyrant  of  Astachua,  ejected, 

L  1B5;  restored,  i.  187:  foonderofCa- 

lana,  i,  115. 
EcBUMTB.  iL  344. 
E1TCI.GB,  general  uf  tbe  Athenians,  i.  4B7 : 

of  the  Syracusans,  ii.  225. 
EccLEiDEa,  founder  of  Biinera,  ii.  1 1 7 
EncTEHON,  ii.  332. 
EcDEKUi,  ti.  S98. 
EcETioH,  ii.  23S. 
ED>ACH[rB,son  of  Chryeis,  i.  187. 
EcnoLpmx,  ii.  375. 
EtTMou'nB,  L  171. 
EoPHinrDAS,  L  187,  502.  ii.  6?. 
EtTPBEHOs,  iL  193:   his  Bpoeeb  al  Coinn- 

ElTFOHPIDAB,  L  31^6. 

EnBiPDS,  of  Eubcea,  iL  SM-S. 
EuKtBATua,  i.  53, 

EuRVLocHVB,  Sparlan,  i.367:  slain,  L977. 
EvBYHACBUB,  L  1S4:  slun,  L  159. 
,  KuavHEDori,  river,  i.  103. 


Edryuedon,  tent  to  Corcyr*,  L  Si 
Tanagra,  L  35B:  to  Sirily,  i.  366:  ■DMi 
the  massacre  of  the  Corcyneani.  i.  431 : 
STiHpeet^  of  corruption  in  rrtaniing 
from  Sicily,  and  fined,  L  446:  sent  again 

EusTHOFHrs,  ii.  48. 

EuTBTVEnua,  joined  in  the  command  with 

Nicins,  iL  341:   defealcd,  ii.  398. 
ExpEinTlows,  Trnjiin,  L  9-14:  of  fonnn 

ages,  ibid. 

Feast-date,  obsemnco  of  by  the  ^lar- 
uns,  I  389.  ii.  94 :  greBteat  of  Jupiler 
MeilJchiiu.  L  137. 

FlvE-THODBARD,  tbe  goTemmenC  of,  ii 


FoDR-BimnBEii,  the  tyranny  of,  iL  391-3: 
seek  peace  with  Sparta,  iL  393-4,  415: 
send  ambassadors  to  the  army  at  SwDOi, 
iL  394:  fortify  Eetioneia,  ii  414-16:  at 
overthrown,  u.  416-32,  425. 

Gapsclus  (Galepsiis)  revolts  to  BraaidM, 

i.  490 :  redured  by  Cleon,  iL  G. 
Gauleiteb,  ii.  407. 
(iEi.A,  the  river.  iL  116:  the  city,  iluiL 
Gelo,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  ii  116 
Geloanh,  found  Agricentiui.iL 

tSyrocuse  a^nat  AtEeoB,  iL  it 
GRNEHAI.B,  Athenian,  ten,  i.  167. 
Ggrastiok,  month  of,  L&OI. 
Gladce,  iL402. 
Glaucon,  son  of  Leaeros,  L  SB, 
GoAiia,  sons  oC  murder  PiN^ma,  L 
Goddesses,  the  SEVERE,  L  1~~ 
GoNOTLDB,  ofEretria,  i.  131 
Gba£AHS,  L  259. 
Gbapnel,  i,  408.  iL  291. 394. 
Greece,  of  old  not  pennanentJy  inhaldle^ 

L  2 :  before  the  Trojan  war.  what.  L  3: 

and  after,  i.  14:  look  the  1 

bow  and  when.  L  4:  sends 


1 


eHfllu, 


,  rhereforr 
of  life  and  manners  o'f  old,  what,  i. 
Trojan  war,  origin  of^  and  how  cairitJ 
on,  1.9-14:  built  naTiea,LlG:  put  down 
piracy  L  17:  onoieul  warfare,  L  19:  ia 
the  Medan  war.  the  leadinr  of  Grwce 
given  to  Sparta,  L  31 :  after  the  in»1ena 
of  Pausaniaa.  tell  lo  tbe  Athenians,  L  99. 

Gcu,  Ambracian,  L  60:  Crissan,  L  110: 
lasian,  ii.34g:  Ioniaii,L9T:  Malian,  u. 
325:  Pierian,  L  363:  Terinxian,  iL  226: 
Tyrrhenian,  ii.  179. 

Gvuppoe,  defeated,  i 
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AthenUna,  ii.  !3a:  takes  Fljnimeriuni, 
ii.  346-T :  brinf^  reinforcenieDU  to  Syn.- 
cuw,  ii.  S7S :  dofMM  the  Atheniuis,  ii. 
39B-303 :  resolvos  la  cut  olF  tlwir  re- 
treat, ii.  304 ;  lakes  prisonpr  Niriu,  ii. 
317;  brings  buck  the  fleet  from  Sicily, 
ii.33S-B. 

GnKopjKDcijR,  at  Spnrta,  ii.  94. 

Gtbtonujib,  of  Tbessaly,  i  179. 

HxKca,  in  Thnce,  i.  358. 

Haonon,  L  1 1  S  :  sod  of  NipiaB,  coUeague  of 
Periclci,  i.  211 :  accainpaiiies  Sitolkes  in 
hiiexpudition.i.  358 :  fouuds  Ampliipolis, 
i.  485:  his  edilicea  tbruwn  duwn,  ii.  13. 

Hufx,  riter,  i,  366. 

Hauastd,  i.  47T. 

HujCABtlABBtTS,  ii.  363. 

Hitrt,  river,  i.  19. 

EAMAXtTDB,  ii.430. 

Harkatus,  ibid. 

Harhobtes,  ii.  397. 

Rarpagidh.  ii.  434. 

Havsh,  tiie  great,  of  Syracuse,  ii.  331, 

346, 363, 283, 389 :  the  bhuJI,  or  Lacciub, 

iL333. 
Bebhdb,  lirer,  L  359. 
Heoebahder,  of  ThmpitFi,  iL  244. 

HEaBBANUMUES.  ii.  416,  *-22. 

HEai:siPt<tliAS,il  64. 
Helena,  i.  9. 

HBtlxira,  of  Mfgim,  iL  403. 
HEIJ.ESPONT,  i.  94.  ii.  339,  3S4, 428. 
Uelos,  toini  of,  i.  437. 
HEi.OTa,    700    sent    to   Cbnlcidice   ander 

Brasidas,  i.  465 :  and  msjle  free,  ii.  40. 
HEBACLflDEB,  of  Sjrscuse,  ii.  190,  335. 

fiER.GANB,ii.  SO. 

Herald,  intercourse  by,  the  UM  of  war,  i. 
59,  153,  IBS. 

Hercdleh,  feast  of  at  Syracuse,  ii.  303: 
tamplc  of  in  Mnntitleila,  ii.  76. 

RERUKB-Bi;BTsatAtlie[Ui,mutilalcd,ii.l41: 
inquFst  thereupon,  ii.  168. 

Hebuaondab.  uf  Thebes,  L  373. 

Uermocrates,  bis  speech  for  peitce,  i.44l: 
his  speech  exhorting  to  prepare  for  the 
coming  of  tho  Athenians,  li,  148;  en- 
couru^  the  Symcusiuis  after  their  de- 
feat, ii.  1 89 :  elected  general,  ii.  1 90 :  hia 
spei<ch  at  Camarina,  li.  193:  his  strata- 
gem  to    delay    the    departure  of    the 

Acbeniani,  iL  304. 
Heshoh,  ii.  418. 
Hstioti,  his  death,  L  364. 
Hessians,  i.  367. 
HEsnxAHa,  the  Albeoion  colony  In  Ea- 

baa,  ii.  285. 
HeRTiODOBDa.  i.  336, 

Hl£IIAMEKE8,iL381. 
filEBEB,  L  359. 


HiEBOFHOH,  i.  373. 
HlHEBXDlt,  it.  S36. 
HCFPAOHETES,  L  4S2. 

Hri>poci,E8,  of  Lompsacus,  ii.  175;  son  oT 

Menippus,  ii.  335. 
HtFPOCRATEB,  i.44B:  hia  attempt  to  snr- 

Erite  Megara,  L  449-63  :  Inttle  of  Be- 
um,  i.  473-80  :  his  Bpeech,L  47B :  slain, 
1484:  the  tyrant  of  Gela,  iL  116:  the 
Spartan,  ii.  356,  437. 
HtPeoLOCHIDAB,  i.4El. 

HrPTONicuB,  L  368. 

HiPFONuiDAB,  the  Siwrtao,  banished  oa 

suspicion  of  cowardice,  iL84. 
lIiSTOHT,  of  Thucydides,  L  35,  26:  Atdc, 

ofHellonicus,!,  101. 
HoBSE-TB  AN8PO  HTB,i.425:whenfirst  used 

HVACIHTHIAN  FEAST,  iL  38. 

Ur£ANS,L  367. 

UvBLA,  in  Gelaia,  iL  180. 

Utblon,  king  of  the  Sieuli,  founder  of 

Megara,  iL  1 16. 
Htuab,  river.  iL  362. 
Hnj.Aic  HAVEH,  i.  340, 346. 

HlFEBECHIIlAS,  ii.  171. 

Iaptgia,  iL  I>t3, 161. 

Iberia,  ii.  113:  Iberians,  most  warlike  of 

the  harbarinDS,  iL  310. 
ICABITB,  L  394 :  ii.  438. 
IlMCDB,  ii.  432, 
Ielyhus,  in  Rhodes,  ii.  365. 
loHiANB,  their  fleet  in  the  time  of  Cyrus, 

i. 17;  subdued  by  Cynis.i.  19;  revolt  to 

the  Atheainiu,  L  99 :  their  assemblies  at 

Delos,  L  370. 
Ipneakb,  i.  367. 
Isabchujab,  L  34. 
IscHAOORAB,  L  616.  ii.  9G, 

laOCRATEB,  i.  343. 

IsTEH,  rirer,  i.  258, 

laTHwiAN  oAHUi,  li.  331 :  truce,  ii.  333. 

iHTBMIONICtta,  ii,  36, 

It  ALT,  most  of,  planted  by  the  Pelopon- 

nesians,i,  16, 
'IraXoi  and 'I^aX■Hra^iL  162,  note. 
It  ALca,  king  of  Italy,  iL  114. 


Jacks,  of  tho  Spartans.  L  419. 
Juno,  temple  of,  i  38, 39 1 .  iL  88. 
Jdpiteb.  Ithometes,  L  106;  Mnlichins,  L 

127:  the  DelivenT,  L  238:  Nemeius,  L 

364:  Olympins,  LS81.ii.36,63. 

Lacgd£MOn,  city  of,i.  11:  founded  by  the 
Dorians,  i.  30 :  long  troubled  nitb  sedi- 
tions, but  ever  free  from  tyraola,  ibid. : 
of  5  purls  of  Felopounesus  holds  3,  and 
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iaa  the  Icodinii;  of  the  rtst,  J.  II:  first 
stripped  >Dd  ODnoiDled  themaelveg  at 
tha  games,  L  7 :  mwlo  the  Irodtrs  of 
Greece  in  the  Persiui  war,  i.SI  :  fori 
centuries  have  pcFserved  the  same  farm 
of  sovramiieal,  i.  SO:  rupture  and  war 
with  A^eiu,  LSI;  causes  of  the  breach 
f>f  the  30  yean  lea^e,  i.  37,  61,  69,93: 
cammoos  the  allies  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion of  nar,  i.  70:  decides  that  Athens 
bad  done  unjustly,  i.  85 :  and  that  the 
leagne  wis  broken,  i.  93,  120:  vote  in 
the  assemblj  inni  i««,i.  92:  vol«  of  (he 
kini^,  i.  S3 :  remonstrance  against  Che 
iTalling  of  Athens,  L  94:  deluded  hy 
Themutoeles,  L95:  recall  of  Pausanias, 
i  99  :  acOusstiDn  of  Themistorles,  i.  139: 
the  revolt  of  the  Ilelols  caused  b;  the 
great  earthquake,  i.  104:  dismias  Lhe 
Athenians  from  the  siege  of  Ithome,  i. 
103 :  defeated  at  sea  by  the  Atbeoiiuis. 
i.  107 :  march  to  doliter  Doris,  i.  109: 
defeat  the  Athenians  at  Tanaf^ra,  i.  110: 
B  J'ears  truce,  ■  ■ 

t  Attica. 

jean  peace,  L  1  IE:  consiiU  the  oracle  on 
the  question  of  peace  or  war,  L  120: 
allies  igaia  auDunoncd,  ibid.:  nar  de- 
cnsed,].  126:  require  the  Athenians  to 
banish  the  dyos,  ibid.:  required  ihem- 
selies  to  do  the  same,].  130:  require  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Potidtea,  and  re- 
scinding of  the  decree  apiinst  Mogara, 
i.l43:  prepwationa  for  war,Ll60:in- 
rmaon  of  Attica,  L  174.  rain  attempt  on 
(Eooe.i  175:  waste  Attica,  I  177-B  : 
return  home,  L  180:  plant  (he  JE^netie 
in  Thyrea,  L  182 :  second  invasion  of 
Atdca,  L  301 :  infest  Zacynthus,  L  322 : 
their  ambassadors  to  the  king  inter- 
cepted, i.  323  :  siege  of  Plaltea,  L  227- 
336:  invade  AcarnaniB,  i.  337  :  retreat, 
1  341 ;  dereated  by  sea  at  Naopactua,  L 
34 1  -4 :  second  battle,  indecisive,  i.  246  -.5S: 
attempt  to  surpriie  Peineus,  i.  253-7: 
third  invasion  of  Attica,  i.  269  r  resolve 
to  aid  Mytileae,  L  383 :  carry  tbeir  ships 
over  the  isthmus,  ibid. :  prepare  a  fleet 
for  Lesbos,  L  284 :  invade  Attica,  i.  393: 
their  fleet  passes  over  lo  Asia,  i.  294  : 
retreats  to  Peloponnesus,  L  296 :  reduce 
Flattes,  i.  317 :  and  slay  the  PlaUcans,  i. 
aae  :  send  a  fleet  to  Corojra,  i.  338, 3+3 : 
fight  win.  the  CorcjTsraDs  and  Athen- 
ians, I  344 :  retreat  hasuly,  i.  346  :  inva- 
«on  of  A  ttioa  stopped  by  an  earthquake, 
i.3Ii6:  found  Hcrwluia  in  Tnclunia,  L 
i.  359 :  with  the  Ambracioia  invaide 
Amphilochia,  i.  371 :  are  defeated  luid 
tleterl  the  Ambradotfl,  L  375-9:  again 


invade  Attica,  I  386 ;  but  reton 
culture  of  Pylosi,  L  389 :  and  marth  to 
Pylos,  i.  390:  assault  the  fort,  i.  394: 
and  fijl,  i.  398  :  a  truce,  i.  399  :  speech  of 
Iheir  ambusssdors  at  Athens,  i40a:  who 
return  without  success,!  405:  the  men 
in  the  island  refuse  to  surrender,  and 
aro  altscked,  i,  416:  and  surrender,  L 
432;  their  numbers,  ibid.:  their  oin- 
stemation  at  their  disasters,  L  438 :  take 
Amphipolis,  i.  469 :  trace  Eir  a  year  with 
Athena,  i.  497 :  desire  peace,  and  why, 
iL  1 5 :  peace  concluded,  li.  SO-U  :  l<«^ 
for  SO  years,  iL  27-28:  rcmonslrat*  with 
Corinlb  about  her  intrifiues  with  Argos, 
ii.  34 :  dispute  with  Elia,  iL  36 :  invad* 
Arcadia,  li.  39:  enfranchise  the  Bnii- 
deians,and  garrison  Leprenm  with  llwni, 
iL  40:  jealousy  between  Srorta  and 
Athena,  ii.  41:  league  with  Bgeolia,  iL 
47 :  treaty  with  Arj^s,  iL  49 :  Panao- 
turn  razed  and  rendered,  iL  47.  5G:  their 
ambassadors  dupwl  by  Alcituadea,  iL 
53 :  excluded  from  the  temple  of  Jii|dlat 
at  Olympta,  ii.  60-2 :  march  to  the  np- 
port  of  Epidstims  aKainsl  Arjcos,  u.  63 : 
position  of  the  two  armii^  iL  71 :  lax 
Agis  for  the  escape  of  the  AifiivM.  il 
73,  75  :  taken  by  surpriie  at  MandDHa, 
tall  rapidly  Into  their  ranks,  ii.  79:  an 
aU  commanders  of  commander^  ibid. : 
the  battle,  iL82-6  .  recover  their  repu- 
ta1ion,ii.8T  :  peace  with  Argos.  iL  89: 
and  league,  iL  91 :  and  Argos  oligareh- 
iied,  ii.  94 :  raze  the  long  walls  i^  Ar- 
gos. ii.  9G:  take  Hj'siffi  and  shy  the 
males,  ibid. :  waste  Argolis,  and  put  th« 
outlaws  of  Ai^os  into  Onuaf.  u.  liO: 
resolve  to  aid  Syracuse,  andlolbrtifyll*- 
colcia,iL  214:  invade  AiTOtia,iL  SIS:  in> 
vade  Attica  and  fortify  Decaleaa,iit43: 
send  naval  reinforcements  to  Sicily,  n. 
244 :  aid  the  Chians,  iL  330 :  tulioK  (<" 
Chios  are  put  lo  flight  by  the  Auini- 
ians,  iL  333:  treaty  with  the  king  vt 
Persia,  iL  340:  break  the  blockade  of 
the  Athenians,  iL  341  :  take  lasus,  il 
350 :  send  another  fleet  to  Asia,  ii.  360: 
defeat  the  AtheniattB,  iL  363:  tike 
Rhodes,  ii.  365:  send  a  part  of  the  Beet 
to  Phamabams,ii.4U3:  defeat  theAthon- 
ians,  iL  423 :  are  defeated  by  the  AlhcD- 
ians  at  Cvnosscma,  iL  433 :  the  genini  of 
the  Lacedtemonians,  L  73-S,  88.  iL  104: 
inexperience  in  naval  matters,  i.  344: 
brevity  in  speech,  L  400:  IjioodaraMiniaD 
and  Athenian  disnpline,  dillerenM  in. 
L  1 9 1  -3:  tbe  300  bobsembh,  ii.  SS:  kinpi 
may  be  imprisoned  by  the  ephors.  L  134 1 
at  the  head  of  tlic  army,  power  ot  ii- 
72, 327 :  banuh  foreignen,  i.  I9S :  hihj* 
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tual  secrecy  of  their  policy,  ii.  80:  dur- 
ing the  Carneia  refrained  from  war,  il 
66,  87,  88:  so  for  an  earthquake,  i.  104, 
356.  iL  63 :  custom  of  carrying  sticks,  ii. 
406. 

Laced£Moni[T8,  son  of  Cimon,  i.  51. 

Laches,  sent  with  a  fleet  to  Sicily,  L  354 : 
takes  Mylse,  i.  358 :  and  a  station  of  the 
national  guard,  i.  366 :  defeats  the  Lo- 
crians,  i.  369. 

Lacok,  son  of  Aeimnestus,  i.  318. 

Lajeans,  L  259. 

LfSPODiAS.  ii.  226. 

Lamis,  founds  Trotilus,  ii.  115. 

Las,  in  Laconia,  ii.  416. 

Laurius,  mountain,  L  210.  ii.  212. 

League,  the  5  years,  between  the  Felo- 
ponnesians  and  the  Athenians,  i.  113: 
the  30  years  league,  1.  116:  how  long 
preserved,  i.  154:l)etween  the  Athenians 
and  the  Argives,  ii.  55:  between  the 
Argiyes  and  the  Lacedtemonians,  ii.  89, 
91:  confirmed  by  oath  and  sacrifices, 
iL  57,  58 :  inscribed  on  pillars,  iL  59, 68. 

Learchus,  L  223. 

Lectos,  ii  430. 

Leocrate8,L  107. 

liEON,  founder  of  Heracleia,  L  360 :  the 
Athenian,  iL  343  :  the  Spartan,  iL  383  : 
the  village  in  Sicily,  iL  217. 

Leontines,  of  Chalcidean  origin,  ii.  115, 
196  :  akin  to  the  Athenians,  iL  167. 

Leros,  iL  348,  349. 

Lesbos,  recovered  by  Athens,  L  293  : 
again,  ii.  344  :  how  governed  by  Athens, 
i.  22,  277-9  :  the  Lesbians  akin  to  the 
Boeotians,  L  270.  ii.  285,  429. 

Libya  (Africa),  the  source  of  the  plague, 
i.  202  :  confines  on  Egypt,  L  107. 

LiCHAS,  sent  as  ambassador  to  Argos,  ii. 
27-89  :  his  dispute  with  Tissaphemes, 
iL  364,  375. 

LioTANS,  ii.  112. 

LiNDU,  in  Sicily,  iL  116. 

LiNDUs,  in  Khodes,  ii.  365. 

Linseed  used  as  food,  i.  411. 

LocHi  (bands).  Spartan,  i.  392.  ii.  81 : 
Argive,  ii.  85. 

LocRi  OzoLiE,  allies  of  Athens,  L  363 : 
Opuntian,  L 1 1 1, 186, 357:  Episephyrian, 
L  385-6.  ii.  5,  161,  228,  416. 

LoRTNA,  ii.  364. 

Ltcia,  ii.  363. 

Ltcophron,  of  Corinth,  slain,  L  428. 

Lyncus,  L  467,  506,  515. 

Lysicles,  L  286. 

Lysistratus,  i.  493. 

Macarius,  of  Sparta,  L  367:  slain  at  Olpe, 

L  377. 
Machjbbophori,  L  258.  ii.  252. 

VOL.  IX. 


Machine,  used  by  the  Btrotians  in  storm- 
ing Delium,  i.  483  :  devised  by  the  Pla- 
tscans,  i.  232-5. 

Macuon,  of  Corinth,  i.  242. 

MiEANDER,  plain  of,  i.  286. 

Malea,  in  reloponnesus,  i.  436.  ii.  360: 
Mali  AN  gulf,  iL  325. 

Mantineia,  battle  of,  ii.  76-86 :  invaded 
by  Sparta,  ii.  39  :  plain  of,  iL  77 :  sub* 
jects  of,  ii.  33,  93. 

Marathon,  battle  of,  L  21,  79, 188.  ii.  175 

Mareia,  city,  i.  107. 

Marseilles,  built  by  the  Phocflpans,  i.  17, 

Medes,  abandon  Europe,  i.  93 :  Medan 
garments,  i.  133  :  spoils,  L  168. 

Medimnus,  L  399. 

Megabates,  L  132. 

Megabazus,  L  111. 

Megabyzus,  L  1 12,  440. 

Melancridas,  ii.  330. 

Melanthus,  iL  327. 

Meleas,  a  Laconian,  L  273. 

Melesander,  slain  in  Lycia,  L  226. 

Melesias,  iL  410. 

Melesippus,  L  144,  166. 

Melians,  three  parts  of,  L  359:  infest 
Heracleia,  iL  64:  Melian  gult^  i.  364. 

Memory,  loss  of,  by  the  plague,  L  205 : 
by  fear,  i.  248. 

Memphis,  i.  107. 

Menander,  iL  241,  270,  298. 

Mendesium,  mouth  of  the  Nile,  L  112. 

Menecolus,  founder  of  Camarina,  ii.  1 18. 

Mened^eus,  L  367,  377. 

Menon,  of  Pharsalus,  L  179. 

Messenr,  in  Laconia,  L  424 :  Messbnians 
expelled  from  Peloponnesus,  i.  104-6  : 
placed  in  Naupactus,  L  104.  ii.  286:  in- 
fest Laconia  from  Pylos,  L  424. 

Metapontidm,  ii.  259,  287. 

Methone,  in  Argolis,  i.  430:  in  Mace- 
donia, iL  121. 

Methymnjeans,  iL  285:  exiles  attack 
Methymne,  iL  428-9. 

Metceci,  L  185. 

Meton,  L  154.  ii.  280. 

Metropolis,  duty  of  the  colony  to,  L  29, 
30 :  mutufd  duties  of,  L  40,  45 :  place  so 
called,  L  375. 

Miciades,  of  Corcyra,  i.  53 . 

Migrations  in  Greece,  formerly  frequent, 
L  2. 

Miletus,  war  with  Samos,  L  116:  at- 
tempted by  the  Athenians,  ii.  347-8: 
defeat  of  Uie  Argives,  ii.  347:  the  fort  of 
Tissaphemes  taken,  ii.  407. 

Mimas,  iL  356. 

Moon,  eclipse  of,  ii.  279. 

Moroantine,  L  446. 

Motya,  iL  114. 

MuNYCHiAf  L  170.  ii.  421. 

L  L 


4S^                                        SUPPLflMENT   TO                                           ^^M 

MtcoHca,  uluMl,  i.  39*. 

P«AS.  L  S7,  S53,  499.479-  ii  273.           ^^ 

MYaMiiHA,  wife  of  Hippiiu,  iL  171. 

Paoondas.  thG  B(Kit«reh.i.474!  deta«9 

Mv»eoN.ofS}-r»cii»e.  ii.408. 

the  Atheninni  at  Delium,  L  478. 

Naiicleides.  of  PUtira.  1 135. 

1 69  :  her  temple  in  Lecjtbiu,  i.  4«.J^H 

PAiniiLtra,  founder  of  Seliniia.  iL  1 1«^^^H 

NsPTrsK.  lemple  of,  l  130.  ii.  389 :  sesseU 

PaXpbtLU,  i.  103.                                   ^^^1 

mwle  prUe  of;  ooDsecnlcd  W.  i.  8M. 

Pahxaks.  i.  366.                                  ^^H 

NesTU*.  i.  259. 

PANXBua.L46I.                                        ^^H 

NicAWoii.i.a38. 

Pandioh,  kine  of  Al]ieiu,L  IS3.         ^^H 

NiciAB.  ion  of  Nioentui.  I^at  Uiiu»,  L 

Panic  terror,  u.  319.                            ^^^H 

346:  ■nilMfodt^i  &U:  beaiegM  Sdono, 

PAtrTAcn;«,riTer,  ii.115.                    ^^^H 

PAKAaiAHS.  L  179.                                    ^^^H 

1                      43S-S9:  desim  peicc   with  SparU,  ii. 
L                   17:  the  author  of  th*  poMe,  u.  SI,  59, 

PAnAF<ANa,Lm.                             ^H 

Parians.  L  4SS.                                   ^^^H 

I                  S19 :  disauidM  from  the  SicUiui  wu-,  ij. 

PAiLiBi;.  mount,  i.  1 79,  4H0.                  ^^^M 

PAi>aaAi>tA>n.of  Atradia,iL39.        ^^H 

r                      IU8lelterWllieAaienUapeoplP.ii.Mr: 

PAStTELII>AS.i.5l6.iL3.                                   ^^M 

bis  mi<li>k«  in  deUviiK  lo  WI«k  Sj™- 

pATERSALO0DB.i.aS8- 

ca»,  iL  aeS:  bisnipmtitioD,  iL  SSO:lili 

Fat«o^  island.  1997. 

Nictiuiua.Laas. 

Pat  of  the  Athem«ihoplilea»Potid«.L 
lg4:ofthe«aonui  Sicilr.U.   121:  of 

KicoMACHtia,  i.  47!. 

NKUNKpei.  1.109. 

the  hoplile  and  bcinemeD  1^  tin  Aipi* 

Nkon,  U.  144. 

tmty.  iL  57:  of  the  Thradm  mmv 

NiCDMIDU.  L  46!. 

narin,  ii.  253:  of  the  AdMoian  mi^ 

NKtwrBiTPi,  his  rondnct  it  Corcyn,  L 

IWte*,  11399,425. 

343:  with  Xidu  l.lie>CTthen,L495: 

Pwasoa.  lenetfa  of  the  walla  ot  i.  lO. 

and  MemlcL  SI4:  umI  b(«i«ges  Stiooe, 

PKi*isl.«diru.3S3, 

lb\S. 

biled  Lemnos and  Athens.  L49S.H.M6. 

LIS4. 

PKiiixiAss,  of  Aehaia,  H«a.H-3»;  Ifca 

Niss-PIPKS,  I  ITi;  water  of,  n«J  in  nuir- 

ant.  ot  IMS. 

PsuiPiHnratitAM  planted  miM  oriMj  aad 

XtUU.  i.  IIS.  I9&.4IH.  ii.  19:  the  aneiial 

Sicilj.  L  16:  haTc  ndtlMr  dms  W 

and  ham  of  U<cn>.  L  SU.  449 :  whence 

moo^.L146. 

distant  S  sadia.  ibid. 

pENTCCWnXBBS.iL  79. 

i                 Star*,  temple  otL  4991 

PufBIAMS,  L  463. 

1               OaiL-«ui>i,>>iB>oti>,i.»l. 

p,  an  into  (MTnlhnfc  i.  63  :  l«e-e  •*!» 
Alben*.  L  65 :  and  mpWirr.  L  66 :  !«••- 

■                 0.nk«fT«ri<»BdeKf«>«r»)«ui>lT.iL 

■                    <H.»:ii>«ibt>laQ««M»fiBn,tC&9. 

tiled  ^m.  L  IH:  taTBdcd  bj  Sitalk.. 

L937:  eira  fail  atstn- to  Sralbes.  aMl 

K                  943:alAiKW.iLM:»b<<«*d.ikid.T 

>faT.i.W«:innd«l  bylbe  Atb«>». 

iL  iil. 

^^^■DnmuiS  DixKK.  iWurn  bi.Cilaa.ll9C: 

Pbmsbb*^  ibmder  of  Zittde.  ii  1  IT. 

PuKSO.  oTSpwn.  L  IM. 

^^^^KHjTBfktncctLfiO-l:  OtjapK.  tns- 

P™u,  ki>p  <£  Cttw.  L  IT  :Gaadi;»B. 

^^^■nriTLm. 

ibid. :  Duim.  L  1 8. 122 :  Xcno,  1. 131 : 

^^^^HlBMUa,  ILMT.  3U. 

Attuenei,L  107.  141,  440:  Ui  kOMS 

^^^^E^^ 

A)lwiB.L4»:Dan-*,>i.a8. 

^^^^KB;tABiih*l,tt.  ti3^  tsa. 

PEr»A.tL«3. 

^^^HSfclMvUM. 

P>urs3.L9n. 

^^^^■BmLM.  iL  SM. 

PajiH>rs.n.5«L 

^^^^^pMl  L^anL 

Pax3iivm.L5oa 

Pill  II     f      -1  ifriii^iM.i  f" 

PKAXa;.>i.34«. 

FKuimaac«(.t.lK.    ..^^^^^^^ 
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FHARNABAZUf,  ii  329»  40d,  427, 436. 

Pharnaces,  i  223.  ii.  2. 

Pharu8,L  107. 

Pher^eans,  179. 

Phiup,  of  LacedsemoD,  iL  412, 427. 

Phoc^ans,  found  Marseilles,  i.  17. 

Phocis,  L  1 1 1 :  Phoceans  invade  Doris,  L 
109 :  put  in  possession  of  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  i.  1 14  :  friends  to  the  Athenians, 
i.  163,363:  Phoceans  in  Sicily,  iL  113. 

Phcenician  fleet,  L  19,  103,  112, 118.  iL 
369,  404, 410, 436. 

Phormio,  a  general  in  the  Samian  war,  i. 
118:  sent  to  aid  the  Acamanians,  L  225. 

pHonus,  loader  of  the  Chaonians,  L  238. 

pHRTcn,  in  Attica,  L  178. 

Phrfnis,  perioecos,  iL  329. 

Phthiotan  AcHJBAMg,  iL  325-6. 

Phyrcon,  iL  60. 

PiERiUM,  in  Thessaly,  iL  14. 

PiNDUS,  mount,  L  267. 

PisANDER,  his  flight  to  Deceleia,  ii.  426. 

Peisistratub,  the  tyrant,  L  23.  iL  170: 
hallows  Delos,  L  369. 

Peithias,  senator  of  Corcyra,  L  339. 

PissDTHNES,  son  of  Hystsspes,  iL  1 1 7, 295. 

PiTTAcus,  king  of  the  Edonians,  L  490. 

PLAT2EAN8,  league  with  the  Athenians,  L 
239, 337 :  escape  of  part,  over  the  Lace- 
diemonian  works,  l  286-91:  sent  to 
Scione,  ii.37 :  rights  of  I^tseans,  L  321. 

Pleistoanax,  son  of  Paosanias,  L  107, 
116.  iL  39,  87:  fiither  of  Pausanias,  L 
292. 

Pleistolas,  ephor,  iL  24,  29. 

Pleistarchus,  son  of  Leonidas,  L  134. 

Pnyx,  iL  425. 

Polemarchs,  in  the  Spartan  arm^,  ii.  79. 

Polichne,  near  Syracuse,  ii.  233 :  in  Ionia, 
ii.  337 :  taken  by  the  Athenians,  iL  345. 

PoLis,  village  of  the  Hyspans,  L  367. 

PoLLEs,  king  of  the  Odomantians,  ii.  6. 

PoLLis,  the  Argive,  i.  222. 

Pollux  and  Castor,  temple  of,  L  343.  ii. 
421. 

PoLTANTHEB,  of  Corinth,  iL  260. 

PoLYCRATES,  tyrant  of  Samos,  L  17:  con- 
secrates Rheneia  to  Apollo,  i.  870. 

PoLYDAMiDAS,  of  SjNirta,  L  505, 518. 

PoLYMEDES,  of  Lanssa,  L  179. 

PoTAMis,  of  Syracuse,  ii.  408. 

PoTiDiEA,  a  Corinthian  colony,  L  61 :  Do- 
rians, i.  125:  colonized  from  Athens,  L 
227 :  attempted  by  Brasidas,L  517. 

Priapus,  city  of,  iL  434. 

Procles,  Athenian  general,  i.  358 :  slain, 
L  388. 

Procne,  daughter  of  Pandion,  and  wife  of 
Tereus,L  183. 

Prophecies,  i.  177:  Athenians  angry 
with  those  that  gave  out,  ii.  323. 


Proptuba,  of  the  Acropolis,  L  168. 

Prosopitis,  island  of,  L  1 12. 

Proteas,  L  51,  179. 

Protesilaus,  temple  of,  iL  431. 

Proxeni,  L  339,  note. 

Proxenus,  son  of  Capiton,  L  369. 

Pheodorus,  L  458. 

Punishments,  of  old,  what,  L  311 :  by  de- 
grees augmented,  ibid. 

Ptdius,  river,  iL  433. 

Pystilus,  founder  of  Agrigentum,  iL  1 17. 

Pythangelus,  L  154. 

Pythen,  of  Corinth,  iL  225, 228, 298. 

Pythian  games,  iL  1 :  Apollo,  iL  65 :  oracle, 
L106. 

Pythiuk,  at  Athena,  iL  171. 

Pythadobus,  L  154 .  L  383, 446,  ii.  226. 

Ransom  of  captives,  L  338. 

Republic,  Atnenian,  described,  i.  191 :  its 

best  period,  ii.  426. 
Rhamphias,  L  144.  iL  14. 
Rhypica,  iL  260. 

Sacon,  founder  of  Himera,  iL  118. 

Salynthius,  king  of  the  Agrseans,  i.  379, 
460. 

Sam^i,  of  Cephallenia,  i.  185. 

Saminthus,  ii.  70. 

Samians,  L  48,  49:  ejected  from  Zancle, 
iL  117:  their  wealth  and  power,  ii.  399, 
400:  distance  firom  the  continent,  ii. 
402. 

Sandius,  mount,  L  286. 

Sardis,  L  117. 

Saroeus,  of  Sicyon,  iL  244. 

Satrap  tuv  rdroi,  ii.  328. 

ScANDEiA,  in  Cythcra,  L  436. 

SciRiTis,  ii.  39. 

SciRONiDES,  defeats  the  Peloponnesians  at 
Miletus,  ii.  347 :  is  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand, ii.  377. 

SciRPHONDAS,  slain  by  the  Thracians,  iL 
256. 

ScoLus,  city,  ii.  22. 

Scribes,  at  Athens,  L  500,  501.  IL  237. 

Sea,  Grecian,  L  5:  .£gean,  i.  102:  Cretic, 
L  436.  iL  106 :  Sicilian,  L  407, 436.  ii.  127 : 
Tyrrhene,  L  407. 

Segesta,  a  city  of  the  Elymi,  iL  1 13. 

Seununtians,  are  Mcgareans,ii.  1 16,286 : 
war  with  Segesta,  ii.  119:  where  seated, 
iL288. 

Sepulchre,  of  illustrious  men,  i.  198. 

Sestos,  L  93.  iL  384. 

Seuihes,  son  of  Spardocus,  L  260,  266, 
485. 

Ship,  long,  L  18:  of  50  oars,  ibid.:  horse- 
transports,  i.  210,  425:  heavy -armed- 
transports,  iL  139 :  prizes,  consecrated  to 
Neptune,  L  254 :  burthen  of,  how  calcu- 
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luti^l,  iLSSO:  r.irai  or,  who  first  ctuoged, 

LIB;  biiHgeaor,  a  146. 
SiciKUs,   thi!   ri»er.  ii.  113;  tie  son  of 

Exel(P»tna,  ii.  190, 374,  278,  398. 
SiciLy,  invuiod  by  ihe  Atheoiaiks,  L  354-^ 

3S7,  309,  383,   406-9,  446:  atnit  of,  L 

407.  it  113;  sua  of  u.  127;  euvAry  ol,  ii. 

136. 
XmXn/snd  ZinXituraiiiL  IflS. 
StcvoN,  l  HI,  113:  defeat  of  Demnatlienes, 

L4SG;  democncy  of^  deposed,  ii.  94, 
SinBiiiH,ii.  430, 
SlHOHlUBS,  L  389. 
SiKUS,  fonoder  uf  HimBra,  Ii.  1  IS, 
SlTAl.KEB,kingofThriice,  dcatliof,  i.  4SS. 
BtHOfiNB,  iLas. 
8ocBATES,soDaf  AntigeDea,i.lT9. 

SOLOEIS,  ii.  114. 

BoPHOCLRS,  L  363  -.  lent  to  Sicily.  L  >1SG 
BI  PyliM,  i.  387 :  lurrenders  the  captive 
at  Corcyra  to  the  peoDle,  i.  430-1 :  bi 
iiiah^d  OD  susmdon  nf  bribery,  i.  44G. 

Si^ACTERiA,  blockaded  by  the  AdieDiBn 
fleet,  L  3S7  ;  woods  in,  burnt,  i.   "  ' 
ilnratiuQ  of  the_  blockule,  i  433 :  rood, 
bow  supplied,  i.  410.11;  capture  i 
—  "I:  captives  in,  disgraced  at  Sparta, 


r  Fhocsiui,  L  340,  434: 


iL40. 
Btater,  silver 

Uarii-.  ii  351. 
Stesaoorah,  i.  119. 
Strait,  of  Sioily,  i.  407. 

SrHATAasjiI  of  Ariateus.  i.  6(i ;  of  thp  Stra- 
lian>,i.S40:  of  the  Plnwans,  i.  333-3; 
of  Phnruiio  at  Naiipoctna,  i.  343-3:  of 
the  PeloponnGsiaDS,  L  3SS :  of  Demos- 
tfaenea  at  Olpe,  L  37J;  at  Epidaunis.  iL 
93;of  tbe  MegareBns,  to  betray  the  city, 
i.  449.  of  the  AtheoiauB,  to  gain  landing 
at  Syracuse,  ii.  181 :  of  HermocratiM,  lo 
delay  the  Atbeniana'  march,  ii.  304;  of 
Theinislocles,  in  builtlinf;  the  nails  of 
Athena.!. 94-6:  of  the  Arplinn.  to  bp- 
tray  PuuMniaH.  i  MB  ;  of  the  f^pnrtsns, 
a^ninat  their  holola,  i.  464;  ofAhiibi- 
Uis.  agunat  the  Spartan  ambasmidors. 
ii.  53 :  of  the  Corcyrf  ana,  ugainat  thi-ir 
captifea,  i  430-1:  of  the  SegcBlans, 
apainjil  tjiP  Atheniana,  ii.  163;  of  Hip- 
piaa,  to  di'tarm  the  conspirators,  ii  174: 
nf  Alcibiadei,  against  the  Athenian  am- 
liaasadors.  iL  378-80:  agaiiut  Hasa- 
phemes  and  the  AtheniouB,  ii  404-9. 

SruATODGnus,  Laaa. 

Stratonice,  sister  of  Perdiecaa;,  L  366. 

SroMBIcHlPES,  iL  337, 353, 384. 

STiioKGTLE,the  island,  i  336. 

Smoi'BAt^i^s.  L  461. 

Bttphon,  i.  439. 

8TVBUNS,li.385. 

BaMiuM,  ii  153,  3S6. 


kill,  unkwrul.  i 

STBAHrs,  riier,  ii  362, 

STMXTBCa,  river,  iL  183. 

Xufi^vXoi,  iL  360. 

SvitAccsE,  nibject  to  frequent  seditions, 
i  1 56 ;  population  ai,  mixed,  iL  13 1 : 
siege  of;  ii.  SI9-234:  n-ar  with  Leon- 
tiiim.  i.  354 ;  defeat  by  the  Atheniaaa,L 
406-7;  prepares  to  repel  the  Athenians. 
ii.I63,  ISO;  suffers  a  defeat,  ii  187-6; 
city  fortiflediii.  19I-!  :  emba^y  to  Co- 
rinth and  Spirta,  iL  190,  308 :  to  Cama- 
riDa,ii.  199  :  s«Knid  defeat  by  llie  Athen- 
ians, iL  216-317;  SyiacoBana  build  a 
omss-waU,  iL  230. 332:  prepare  a  iwiy, 
ii .  346 ;  defeated  at  sea.  iL  24T-8 :  aend 
to  Petoponneius  and  luly,  ii  249 :  tbdr 
Sikelian  succoun  Jefintcd,  ii.  358 :  Sght 
again  b^  an.  ii.  369 ;  lictoriou*,  ii.  368: 
again,  li.  381 :  resoKe  lA  thut  io  tht 
Athenians,  ii.  383:  fight  and  again  tie- 
lorious,  iL  381 1  their  allies,  28S  :  final 
victory,  ii.  394-303  :  their  treatment  of 
the  Auienian  capd<es,iL  316,  330;  sand 
aid  to  Sparta  ogauiat  Athens,  ii  348, 433. 

ri  jiri  OpifKrit,i.  463,  n. 

Talgntb.  IUOU  set  by  in  the  Acropolis.). 

ISO  ;  taken  out,  nrnon,  ii  S,"'    ~  

the  value  uf,  L  100. 

T*Hofl,  lieutenant  of  Ionia,  ii.  353,4) 

TAHENTirH,  ii  161,335. 

TAuUNrn,  i  27. 

Teixiab,  of  Syracuse,  iL  22S. 

Tehehids,  L  263. 

Tembhttes,  part  of  Syraensc,  ii.  191-2. 

TsHPLBof  Apollo,  i  34. 333, 361.  ii291: 
of  ApoUo  Fytbius,  i  1 72, 498.  ii  65 :  (rf 
Bac<^UB,  L  172,  347.  ii  431 :  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  i  343, 493.  iL  421 :  of  Diana, 
iL  162.ofHercn]ea,  iiT6,TS:of  Jufitcr 
NemeiuB,  L  364;  Olympius,  i  173:  of 
Juno,  i.  29,  336,  343.  349,  346,  516.  U. 


ID:  CholcioKa,  L  137  ;  of  Prolcsilaoa,  ii 
431  :nfTcllua,L173:ofThesGas,iilT7: 
of  Venus  in  Erya,  ii  163:  Tebm-es, 
pollution  of  in  the  pl^rue  at  Albens,  i 
207  ;  ia  aoountry  occupied  by  the  ene- 
my, law  as  to,  i.  481. 

TEI'EDIAN8,i  370.  ii.3SS. 

TEiAti«,i  29G. 

Temiahb,  it.  285.392. 

Temna AN  oin.r.  iL226. 
TEBSEHAcorrA,  of  Chioa,  iL  48>. 
Tetradracbm,  L  340. 
Tei'tiapliis.  of  Elis,  i  394. 
TQArflos,  the  peninsula,  ii  S17i  SS(K3 
TnHiNBTtt*,  soolhsajcT  of  puis 
I  TiiBAOENEa,  of  Megan,  i  127. 
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Theatre  of  Dionysus,  ii.  420-21. 
Thebans  demolish  the  walls  of  Thespue, 

i  516  :  Mycalessus  aided  by,  ii.  255. 
TiiEMiSTOcLES,  arcbon,  finishes  the  walls 
Peirapus,  i.  97  :  beloved  at  Sparta,  i.  96: 
ostracised,  i.  139:  accused  of  medising, 
ibid. :  flies  to  Corcyra,  ibid. :  to  Adme- 
tus,  ibid. :  his  reception  by  Artaxerxes, 
i.  141-2. 
TiiEocLES,  founder  of  Naxos,  i.  115. 
Th::<x;enes,  i.  412. 
Theori,  ibid.:  magistrates  of  Mantineia, 

ii.  58. 
Thera,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  i.  163. 
Theramenes  of  Sparta,  conducts  the  fleet 
to  Asia,  ii.  348 :  his  treaty  with  Persia, 
ii.  357,364. 
GfpdrrovTtgf  in  the  army  and  nary,  IL  145, 

239.  i.  399. 
Thermon,  of  Sparta,  ii.  333. 
Theseus,  temple  of,  ii.  177. 
Thessaly,  hard  to  traverse  without  safe 
conduct,  i.  462 :  friendly  to  the  Athen- 
ians, ibid. :  government  of,  ibid. :  Thes- 
SALIANS,  eject  the  Boeotians  from  Ame, 
i.  14  :  league  with  Athens,  L  106:  betray 
the  Athenians  at  Tanagra,  i.  110:  aid 
them  at  Phrygii,  i.  178. 
Thessalus,  sonofPeisistratu8,i.23:iL  171. 
Thetes,  ii.  160. 
Thoricus,  ii  422. 
Thuacians,  of  Phocis,  i.  184:  Thracian 

GATES  at  Amphipolis,  ii.  10,  12. 
TlIRANIT^  i.  417. 

Thrasybulus,  ii.  396:  made  general  by 
the  army  at  Samos,  it  399 :  brings  about 
the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  ii.  403 :  defeats 
the  Peloponnesians  in  the  Hellespont, 
ii.  433. 
TuRASYLLUs,  of  Argos,  saves  the  Argive 
army,  and  narrowly  escapes  being  noas- 
sacrcd,  ii.  71-3 :  of  Athens,  made  general 
by  the  army  at  Samos,  ii  396,  399  :  de- 
feats the  Peloponnesians  in  the  Helles- 
pont, ii.  433. 
Thrasymelidas,  of  Sparta,  commander  of 

the  fleet  at  Pylos,  i  394. 
Tn  uc  Y  DiDES,  son  of  Olorus,  i.  487 :  his  gold- 
mi  nes  and  influence  in  Thrace,  i.  488 : 
of  Pharsalus,  ii.  419:  the  colleague  of 
Ila^ion  and  Phormio,i.  118. 
TiiURii,  in  Italy,  ii.  178,225,262. 
TiURiAT^,  i.  104. 
Thy  amis,  river,  i  52. 
Thy  AM  us,  mount,  i  374. 
Thymocaris,  ii.  423. 
Teichiussa,  ii.  348,  350. 
TiLATiEANS,  I.  259. 

Ti.MAOoRAS,  of  Tegea,  i  222:  of  Cyzicus, 

ii.  320,  360. 
Tim  A  NOR,  i  34. 


TlMOXENES,i  187. 

TisAMENrs,  the  Trachinian,  i  359. 

TiSANDER,  the  Apodotian,  i  367. 

Tisias,  the  Athenian,  ii  97. 

TissAPHERNES,  instigates  the  Peloponnes- 
ians to  the  war  against  Athens,  ii.  328 : 
promises  to  pay  their  fleet,  ibid.:  his 
let^e  with  Sparta,  ii.  340,  357,  380: 
defeated  at  Miletus,  ii.  847:  garrisons 
lasus,  ii  351 :  dispute  about  the  pay,  ii 
351-52 :  pay  curtailed  by  the  persuasion 
of  Alcibiades,  ii  366 :  anger  or  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  army,  ii  401 :  attempts  to 
clear  himself  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  ii. 
407, 436 :  sacrifices  to  Diana  of  Ephesus, 
ii436. 

Tlepolemus,  i.  118. 

TOLHIDES,  i.  Ill,  114. 

Tolophus,  the  Ophionian,  i  367. 
TORYLAUS,  i  461. 
Tragia,  island,  i  117. 
Treasurers  of  Greece,  i.  100;  Trea- 
sury of  the  Athenian  allies,  i  101.  ii 
21 :  Treasure  of  the  Athenians  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  i  168. 
Treres,  i  259. 
Triballians,  i  259,  485. 
Tribes,  of  Athens,  i.  282, 500 :  of  Corinth 
and  Syracuse,  ii  220 :  armies  anciently 
ordered  by  tribes,  ii  219. 
Tribute  paid  to  Athens  by  her  allies,  i. 
168.  ii   21:   the    first    tribute    raised 
amongst  the  Athenians,  i  286. 
Trierarchs,  ii.  145. 
Tripod  at  Delphi,  i.  134,  324. 
Trot,  i.  133 :  expedition  against,  i  9-13: 
Scione  planted  by  Pallenians  from  the 
siege  of,  i.  502 :  Phoceans  in  Sicily  from 
the  siege  of,  ii.  113:  Trojans  in  Sicily, 
ii  112. 
Trophy,  of  the  Acamanians,  i  377,  380; 
Athenians,  i  68, 108, 244, 254, 396, 398, 
409,  422,  429,  455,  415.  ii.  3,  188,  215, 
219,  224,  234,  248,  261,  282,  345,  348, 
434 :  B(Botians,  i  480 :  Brasidas,  i  506. 
ii.  13:  Corcyneans,  i  35,  59:  Corinth- 
ians, i  59,  108.  ii.  261  :  Mantineans,  L 
517  .  Perdiccas,  i.  506  :  Peloponnesians, 
i  178,  254.  ii.  86,  363,  424:  Sicyonians, 
i  485:  Stratians,  i  241 :  Syracusans,  ii 
248, 268,  274,  282, 302 :  Tegeats,  i  517. 
Tuscans,  see  Tyrseni. 
Tydeus,  son  of  Ion,  ii  359,  note. 
Tyndareus,  i.  9. 
Tyrseni,  i.  492 .  ii  206,  282. 
Twelve  gods,  altar  of,  ii.  171. 

Ulysses,  passes  Charybdis,  i  407. 

Victims  made  of  paste,  i.  127-i8. 
Vulcan,  his  smitny  in  Hiera,  i  356. 
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Wall,  white,  of  Memphis,  L  107. 

War,  PelopoimAsUn,  how  written,  L  1, 
153.  iL  29.  its  importance,  L  26:  causes, 
i.  27, 61, 69, 93:  prejMuration  for  on  both 
sides,  i.  160:  duration  of^  il.  29:  pro- 
phecy concerning,  iL  30:  intermeoiate 
truce,  character  of,  iL  29  :  Persian  war, 
L  26 :  third  Messenian,  L  104  :  between 
Corcyra  and  Corinth,  L  32 :  the  Ambra- 
ciots  and  the  Amphilochians,  L  224: 
Sparta  and  Argos,  iL  69-88,  95 :  £pi- 
daurus  and  Argos,  iL  65. 


Water,  Holt,  of  Deliiun,  L  481. 
Watchword,  iL  273. 

Xenaoi  of  Sputa,  L  232. 
Xenelasul,  1.  151,  192. 
Xenocleides,  L  52,  383. 
Xenon,  of  Thebes,  iL  244. 
Xenophanttoas,  iL  378. 
Xenophon,  L  236. 

Zeugitjb,  i.  283. 
ZTorriB,  L  417. 


FINIS. 


ERRATA. 

VoL  L  p.    12,  note  1.    For  "Simnae"  read  "Limnse". 

p.  256,  note  2.     For  "  was,  with  Nisseaga,  lost"  read  "  was, 

with  Nisiea,  again  lost". 
For  "  Megalces"  read  "  Megacles". 
p.  270,  note  4.    For  "  migrated  from  Ame  inThessaly"  read 

"  migrated  thence". 
VoL  II.  p.  260,  line  18.    For  **  Irineus"  read  **  Erineum". 


KiCUARbS,  PKINTKK,  100,  »T.  M  IBTIS'S  LANK. 
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Ar  Apology  fob  Cathedral  SBRvir-E; 


Abria 


"  A  vprj-  elegant,  lenrned,  uni  in 


n  8vo,  bds.  St. 


Httle  ■ 


—  Quarlerfy  Jkv'ni 


I  CuDRSiNc.  The  Cjnegetieus  of  the  Youngci'  Xenophon, 
translated  from  tlie  Greek,  with  Clnssicol  and  Practical  Annota- 
tions, and  a  brief  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Author.  To  which  is 
addetl  an  Ajipcndis,  containing  some  Aceoant  of  the  Canes 
Venatici  of  Classical  Antiquity,  by  a  Graduate  of  Medicine  {the 
Keverend  William  Dansey)  imperial  8vo,  with  24  EmbelliHiiroents 
from  the  Antique,  on  India  Paper,  extra  boards,  II.  1  \i.  6d. 

"  Tha  reader  whn  is  curious  ibout  the  an  of  couraing.  will  find  the 
rrsiilU  of  vmat  reading  and  not  sl-ender  enperience  bronght  logelhcr  in 
an  i^ireesble  manner  by  ihia  translator  and  annolalor  of  Arrian'K  I'elebnited 
trcalise." — Quarta-h/  Jkciew. 

Batbuhst's  (Archdeaion  Henry)  Memoirs  of  tuk  late  Dr.  Henry 
Bathus3T,  Lobd  Bishop  op  Norwichj  2  toIb,  8i"o,  (published  at 
21.  lOjt.)  reduced  to  l2/i.  in  cloth. 

Brydges'  (The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Harford  Jones)  Work  on  Persia  :  The 
Dynasty  of  the  Kajara,  translated  from  the  original  Persian  Manu- 
script presented  by  His  Majesty  Faty  Aly  Shah  to  Sir  Harford 
Jones  Brydges,  Bart.  K.C.  LLD.  late  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  his  Britannic  Majesty  to  ihe  Court 
of  Teheran.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  succinct  Account  of  the 
History  of  Persia  pi'evious  to  that  period,  8vo,  frontispiece  and 
3  maps,  boards,  1/.  4s. 

CiCERONia  Sex  Orationum  Fragmesta  isedita,  edenle  Angelo  Maio. 
Accedunt  Conjectune  C.  J.  Blomficld,  nunc  Episcopi  LoTidinensis; 
8vo,  bda.  It. 

Debcant  OS  THE  Penny  Postage.  Encore  Edition,  with  a  few  tieto 
Cnikneei;  crown  8vo,  1».  6rf. 

INC  BiTiBE".~C«i(/™Mm'.  jtfoffoiiM  for  1842,  p.  189. 

Descant  ufon  Railroads,  by  X.  A.P,  crown  Svo,  sewed,  1«.  6rf, 
Field  (Richard.  D.D.  Dean  of  Gloucester)  of  the  Church,  Five  Books. 
A  New  Edition,  with  the  Quotations  at  full  length,  and  Notes,  by 
the  Rev.  John  S.  Brewer,  M.A.  vol.  1,  8vo,  bds.  15*. 
The  second  and  third  volumen  will  ippeor  shortly. 
Fox's  (George  Croker)  Death  of  Demosthenes,  and  other   original 
Poems  {    with  the  Prometheus  and   Agamemnon  of  .^Eschylus, 
translated  from  the  Greek;  foolscap  8vo,  cloth  lettered,  8s, 

"  The  Prometbeua  is  translated  n-ith  correctneBS  and  spirit,  and  In  a  mos- 
culine  Slid  serere  style,  suitable  to  its  subject,  and  to  the  genius  of  the  original 
poet.    Wa  giTe  the  same  praise  to  the  AgrunemnoB." — Cmifcrnoii'i  Magazine. 

"  Tbe  Death  of  Demosthenes  is  iikdeed  a  noble  subjeat  nobly  ptocuted.  Mr. 
Fox's  volume  must  charm  all.  except  the  ignorant  without  learning,  luid  ths 
teamed  without  tBBle."-~i)iiUin  Rcvifie. 

Groves'  (Captain  John  R.)  Observations  on  the  Utilitt  of  Floatiso 
Breakwaters  {manufactured  in  Iron),  as  applied  to  the  For- 
mation OF  Harbours  of  Refuge.  Third  Edition;  8vo,  with 
folding  plate,  sewed,  1*. 

Csplflin  Oroves'  Floating  Breakwater  is  now  being  tried  at  Dover, 


4B8  BOOKS    PL'DLISnED    BT   JOHN    BORX. 

Latim,  now  fint  cdlectcid  muI  edhed  bj  Si>  Wiixux  Molks- 
worra,BAKT.  ]4r<ib.8vo,i)ortra)iatulpl«u«,daCkktlmd,SJLSiL 


Kexket's  (Wliite,  BitAop  of  PleterionntyA)  Discorxsi  or  Lat  tuPSO' 
rauTioKs,  edited  from  tlie  original  ManuscTrpt,  vitb  Notts  anJ 
lUostrations,  by  SmuocI  Frxncis  Wood,  E^q.  cnnm  8*(^  bds.  lOi. 

Ualtbt's  (Edward,  D.D.  BUAop  of  Durham)  New  am  Coxtixtk 
Gkeek  Grsdcs.  Second Kditioii,8vo(publi£bed at  \L\m.)  rcdoced 
to  16>.  in  boards. 

Ncttall'b  (Dr.  P.  A.)  Classical  and  Arcb.cologicai.  Dbctm»iast  of 
the  Mana«rs,  Customs,  Laws,  Ingtitntions,  Arts.  &r.  af  the  mle- 
brated  Nation?  of  Antifjaily,  and  of  tlie  31iddle  A$(&  T«  «Udi 
is  prefixed  a  Synoptical  and  Chronologiral  View  «f  Aacieat 
History;  8vo( published  at  I6«.)andn:duced  to8f.ia  cbtfcktUred. 

Pmni  Lexicon,  Gnece,  e  Codice  Galeaco  dMcripeit  BiewiAu  ftgwat; 
2  Tob.  8vo,  portrait  (published  a:  1/.  I0«.)  reduced  ■•  E&.  n  bdi. 

PossDsi  (Ricartli)  AsTCKaABiA:  Notsiit  EmendatkHaesnVknvficsevos 
qnas  ex  Scfaedis  MSS.  Forsoni  apud  Collegim  S&  Tnuicalia 
Canlabrigise  repoailb  depromps^runt  el  ordinanml  ant  ann  ladi- 
eibus  instruxerunt  J.  H.  Monk,  Episcopns  GloveetUcuKS  d 
C.J.  Blotn&eld.  Episcopns  Londinensis;  6vo  (pnblided  at  tLSt.) 
and  DOW  reduced  to  5i.  in  boards. 

Pbiaclx's  (Osmond  de  Beauvoir)  Qdxstioxes  Uouic.R.w  the  BaAif 
Genesis  compared  with  t)»e  Bemaius  of  Ancient  Kdigioii&.  ffaiB 
the  Creation  to  ibe  Death  of  Abraham;  Svo,  bds.  ISt. 

"  The  aiiD  and  object  of  the  pmenl  cnqiiinr.  ■ppean  In  be  m  n^^MMa 
into  ibe  mrileria  of  th?  Cmiiuii,  as  net  fortfi  in  Uie  book  of  Gmtsa.  md  M 
tbc  same  Ume  ■  comparison  of  the  aawaiil  u  |;iien  by  Moses,  witb  A*  rjr- 
mmc  of  mncieol  tlu«ri(»  OD  ibe  ssme  mbiect.  The  book  is  well  wiitlK.  ^ 
Cugtuge  cloH.  ECTse,  clear,  sod  cuDdensed,— ibe  comparisoa  cf  ihsnihii  ^i^ 
me,  iDd  for  the  most  pan  eorrrct ;  mtich  pvtificaliBD  as  well  h  p^B^n  ^ 
stmnioD  msT  thecdbrt  be  ^ihnred  from  these  Qcxsroves  Hosam:*.*^ 

BrUitlt  triaulo/IiHEa  Me^iauK.  aarf  Adw*  »hw. 

Pbiaflx's  (Osmond  de  Beauvoir)  National  Edccatiom,  ita  Prinriptn 
andObjectaexempIilied  in  a  Plan  for  a  Nonnal  School;  8to^  bds. 6t. 
This  work  deseni's  ui  stlentiTe  penuaL 
fUoXRBBAKTirg  (Athanasius  Dicdrich)  Lvsa  Ecclesiastica  :  or  a 
CoUection  of  Ancient  and  Goilly  I^liu  Uymn^,  niib  an  Ei^&lt 
Translation  in  Corresponding  Mi'tre.  First  and  Second  Smes, 
foulscnp  Svo,  each.  Ix. 

Sh.>rll-/  trill  Ac  PutlUhrd  in  imt  m/unr  Sro  (800  payn) 
i,  Cataluude  Of   ExGLifa    Books  is  all  Classes  of  Literatitvp 


Jobs  Boiin,  IT  IIl-sbietta  Street,  Covest  Gabdex. 
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